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PREFACE 


N ine years have passed away since the first volume of this work 
was published,and theprasent volume has been in thepress for 
more than two years. During the last seven years bad health has been 
responsible for many interruptions. In the first volume manu¬ 
scripts were sjiaringly used, but in the present work numerous 
unpublished and almost unknown maituscripta have been referred 
to. rheseciuld not be collected easily, and it took time to read them; 
many of them were old and moth-eaten and it was not often easy to 
decipher tire handwriting. It has not always been possible, how¬ 
ever, to give an elaboraU; account of the content of .ill these manu¬ 
scripts, for in many cases they contained no new matter and had 
there lore only been fuentioned by name, a fact which could be ascer¬ 
tained on y after long and patient study, since records of them 
were prc\ ioudy unknown. A considerable delay was also caused 
in the writing of this vohimc by tiie fact that large portions of 
what will appear in the third volnrnc had to be compiled before 
the manuscripts had left the author’s hands. In any event, the 
author oilers his sincere apologies for the delay. 

'The iranuscript of the third volume has made good progress 
and, barring illness and other aceidenls, will soon be sent to 
press. 'I'liis volume will contain a fairly claborale account of the 
principal du ilistic and pluralistic systems, such as the philosophy 
of the Panca rdtra, llha.skara, Yamuna, Ramanuja and his followers, 
Matlhva and his followers, the J{hdi>ava(a-purdna and the Oaudiya 
school of \ aisnavism. 'I'hc fourth and the filth volumes will 
deal wit'i the philosophy of Vallahlui and some other lesser known 
schools of Vaisnavism, the philosophy of the Puninas, 'I'antras, the 
dificrent schools of Saivas, Saktas, Indian Aesthetics, the philo¬ 
sophy of right and law anti the religious systemi that have found 
their expression in some of the Icatling vernaculars of India. 

A new imprcs.sion of the first volume is now in the prc.ss. The 
present volume contains four chapters on Saiiivara Vedanta, the 
Medical Speculations of tiic Ancient Hindus, and the Philosophy 
of the Yoi^a-vdshtha and the Hliu<;avad-gild. A good deal of the 
Sankara Vedanta, especially in regard to its controversy with 
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Kiaskara, Ramanuja, Macihva and their followers, still remains to 
be treated in the third volume. 

A word of explanation may be needed with regard to the inclusion 
in a work on Indian philosophy of the speculations of the Indian 
medical schools. Biology has recently played agreatpartinliberating 
philosophy from its old-world ideas. In ancient India, Biology had 
not grown into a separate science; whatever biological ideas were 
current in India were mixed up with medical, osteological and 
phvsiological speculations, the only branches of study in ancient 
India which may be regarded as constituting an experimental 
science. It was therefore thought that a comprehensive work on 
the history of Indian philosophy would be sadly defective without 
a chapter on these speculations, which introduce also some dis¬ 
tinctly new ethical and eschatological concepts and a view of life 
which is wholly original. The biological notions of growth, de¬ 
velopment and heredity of these schools are no less interesting, and 
their relations to the logical categories ofNyayaare very instructive. 

No attempt has been made to draw any comparisons or contrasts 
with Western philosophy, since in a work of this type it would 
most likely have been misleading and would have obscured the 
real philosophical issues. The study here presented is strictly 
faithful to the original Sanskrit texts within the limits of the 
present writer’s capacities. Often the ground covered has been 
wholly new and the materials have been obtained by a direct and 
first-hand study of all available texts and manuscripts. Nevertheless 
some sources, containing, possibly, valuable materials, inevitably 
remain unconsulted, for many new manuscripts will be discovered 
in future, and our knowledge of Indian philosophy must advance 
but slowly. In spite of the greatest care, errors of interpretation, 
exposition and expression may have crept in and for these the 
author craves the indulgence of sympathetic readers. 

Since the publication of the first volume of the present work, 
many treatises on Indian philosophy have appeared in India and 
elsewhere. But it has not been possible to refer to many of these. 
’Fhe present attempt is mainly intended to give an exposition of 
Indian thought strictly on the basis of the original texts and 
commentaries, and not to eradicate false views by indulging in 
controversy; and, since the author takes upon himself the responsi¬ 
bility of all the interpretations of the texts that he has used, and since 
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he has drawn his materials mostly from them, it has seldom been 
possible to refer to the efforts of his fellow-workers in the field. 
Occasionally, however, he has had to discuss and sometimes to bor¬ 
row the views of other writers in the assessment of chronological 
facts, and he also expresses his indebtedness to such other vrriters 
who have; worked upon some of the special problems of Indian 
thought. It has been suggested to him that it would have been better 
if the views of other writers had been fully criticir.ed, but however 
that may be, such criticism has been considered as beyond the 
scope of this work, which, as at present planned, will cover some 
3000 pages when completed. 

The chronological views regarding the antiquit / of the Gltd may 
appear heretical, hut it is hoped that they may be deemed ex¬ 
cusable, for this is an age of toleration, and they are not more 
heretical than the views of many distinguisheil writers on Indian 
chronology. In the chapter on the Gltd, some repetition of the 
same views in different contexts was inevitable on account of the 
loosene,ss of the structure of the Gita, which is an cthico-religious 
treatise and not a system of philosophy, d'lii.s, however, has been 
studious ly avoided in the other ch.ipters. Neither the Yoga-vdsistha 
nor the Gita are systematic works on philosophy, and yet no 
treatment of Indian pliilosophy can legitimately ignore their 
claims. For in a country wliere pliilosciphy and religion have 
been In separably associates!, the value: of such vnitings as breathe 
the spirit of philosophy cannot bt; over-estimated, and no history 
of Indiait philosophy worth the name can do without them. 

1 have no words sufficient to express my gratitude to my 
esteemed friend. Dr F. W. Thomas, IJoden Professor of Sanskrit, 
Oxford, who went tliroiigh tin- proofs in two of their stages 
and thus i.'o-operatetf with me in the trouble of correcting 
them. 1 fc,ir that in spite of om joint efforts many errors have 
escaped our eyes, but had it not been for his kind help the 
imirerfi'Ctions of the book would have been greati;r. I mu.st similarly 
thank my friend, Mr Douglas yVinstie, for help with the proofs. 
My thanks are also due to my jmpils. Dr M. Fleadc (Ifucharest), 
Mr Janakiballahh Illrattacharyya, M.A., aiui my other friends, 
Messrs Salkari Mookerjee, M..;\., Durgacliaran Chatterjee, M.A., 
Srish (fhaiidra Das (fupta, M.A., and my ilaughter. Miss Alaitreyi 
Devi, lor the assistance they rendered me in getting the manuscript 
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ready for the press, inserting diacritical marks, comparing the 
refenmces and the like, and also in arranging the index cards. But 
as none of them had the whole charge of any of these tasks, and 
as their help was only of an occasional nature, the responsibility 
for imperfections belongs to the author and not to them. 


Calcutta, 1931 


SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 
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CIlAP'l'liR XI 


THE SAMKARA SCHOOL OE VEDANTA {continued) 

M'ni-: trealineni oi' the scliijol ol Sankara Vedanta i]i the preceding 
chajiter may he conshlcnal fairly siillicicnt for all ordinary pur¬ 
poses. Iku: the reputation of this school of thought stands so high, 
and so many people arc interestetl in it, that it was pointed out to 
me that it 'vould he desirable to go into a little more detailed study 
of it. An additional justification for such a suggestion is to be 
found in the tegretlabh' fact that, though numerous elementary 
and half-inlormed treatises have been publislied both in this 
etjuntry and in Eurojie, 1 do not know of any systimiatic study of 
the system in any ol the moilern languages of luirope or Asia 
which has been based on a lirst-haiul study of the works of the 
great thinkers tf this school who followeil Sankara and developed 
his system in a rentarkably recondite manner. ''I he comparatively 
small compass of this chapter in a History of Indian Philosophy 
cannot be <.‘.\p<cted to fulfil adcciuately such a demand; but still it 
may be expected that an attempt to bring out some of these 
materials by s )mc amount of detailed study will be excusable, 
though it n ay seem slight 1 y to disturb the general plan of this work. 

The World-Appearance. 

The h’pani!; ads, called also tiie Vedanta, contain passages which 
indicate very dillerent litics oi thotight, theistie, pantheistic, of 
self as the only ultimate reality, creatiotiism, etc. The works of 
those commentators who wrote commentaries on the Upanisads 
before 5 ank:tra and tried to interpret them on the supposition that 
there was <'ne tnilorm, systematic, dogmatic philosophy in them 
are now practically all lost, and all that we can know of them is 
contained in the meagre references that are found in Sankara’s 
commentaries or the works ol other, later, commentators. As an 
e.vamplc I nay refer to Hhartrprapaiica, who tried to give a realistic 
interpretation of the Tirhad-drunyaku Upanisad by treating the 
workl and souls as real emanations from God or Brahman^. 

' FriiUmciits ol' Hhartr|)ni|)i)nca from thi‘ writings of ! 5 ahkara and his com- 
mentator Aiidiulaj lana and from Suia-yvara’s Vdrttika have been collected by 
Prof, llij iyantia, IVi ysore, in a shotT paper rea<l at the Third Oriental Conference 
in Madras in 1924, published in Madras in 19^5. 
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Sankara inlieritecl from liis predecessors the (opinion that the 
Upanisads teach us one consistent systematic philosophy, but, 
liemg under the influence c)f Gaudapada, differed from them 
on the nature of this philosophy, which he propounded so elabo¬ 
rately in all his commentaries on the LJpanisads and the Brahma- 
sutras. 

'I’he main thesis of Sankara, as has already been pointed out 
in the preceding chapter, consists of the view that Brahman alone 
is the ultimate reality, while everything else is false. He was 
iitterested in proving that this philosophy was preached in the 
Upanisads; but in the Upanisads there are many pas.sages which 
are clearly of a theistic and dualistic purport, and no amount of 
linguistic trickery could convincingly show that these could yield 
a tneaning which would support fiankara’s thesis. Sankara there¬ 
fore introduces the distinction of a common-sense view' (vydva- 
hdriku) and a philosophic view (paramartliika), and explains the 
Upanisads on the supposition that, while there are some passages 
in them which describe things from a purely philosophic point of 
view, there are many others which speak of things only from a 
common-sense dualistic view of a real world, real souls and a real 
God as creator. Sankara has applied this method of interpretation 
not only in his commentary on the Upanisads, but also in his 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra. Judging by the sutras alone, 
it does not seem to me that the Brahma-sutra supports the 
philosophical doctrine of Sankara, and there are some sulras which 
Sankara himself interpreted in a dualistic manner. He was never 
afraid of indulging in realistic interpretations; for he could easily get 
out of the difficulty by asserting that all the realistic conceptions 
found in the sutras or in the Upanisad passages were merely an 
estimate of things from the common-sense point of view, d’hough 
on the basis of Sankara’s own statements, as well as those of his 
later commentators and other adherents of his school, there is 
hardly any room for doubt regarding the meaning and force of 
Sankara’s philosophy, yet at least one Indian scholar has sought 
to prove that Sankara’s philosophy was realistic^. That there was 
some amount of realism in Sankara is proved by his own con¬ 
fession , when he criticizes the uncompromising Buddhistic idealists 
(vijndna-vddins) or the so-called Buddhistic nihilists {sunya-vadins). 

^ Advaita Philosophy by K. Vidyaratna, published by the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1924. 
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The World-Appearance 

I have already discussed in a genera! way in what sens;e according 
to the Ve:lanta, troni the point of view of the Sankara school of 
Vediinla as interpreted by his later adherents, the world is an 
illusion. Hut in the present section I propose to discuss Sankara’s 
own state nents, as well as the statements of some of his important 
followers, on the subject of the nature of world-illusion. 'I'his is 
one of the most important points of the Sankara school of 
philosophy and needs a discussion in some detail. 

Hut belore I take it up, 1 am naturally reminded of the views 
of Huddh St iilcalism arul the so-called buddhistic nihilism, and it 
seems ties rable that Satikara’s doctrine of illusion should be treated 
in connection with the tioctrine.s ol illusion in those systems of 
Buddhistic thought whicii preceded Sankara. 'I’aking the ,^unya- 
vada thet ry of Nagarjuna aiul Candraklrti, we see that they also 
introduce! the distinction between limited truth and absolute 
truth. ’Fhus ''Jagarjuna says in his Madhyamika-sutras that the 
Buddhas preach their philosophy on the basis of two kinds of truth, 
truth as v.;iled by ignorance and tlepending on common-sense pre- 
suppositic'iis and judgments {‘tomvrti-aatya) and truth as unqualified 
and ultimate {paramarlha-mtyuy word sarnvrti literally means 
“closed.” Candraklrti explains samvrii as meaning “closing on 
all sides” and says that it is ignorance (iijmna) whicli is denoted 
by the term Stimvrti here, because it covers the truth oi' all things'^. 
In this sense the whole of the work! of our experience of causes 
and effects, which we perceive and of which we speak, presents an 
appearance which is hidden by ignorance. This world is not con¬ 
tradicted in our world-experience; but, as each and every entity 
ot this warld is produced by other things or entities, and they 
agaiti by others, and as we cannot specify the nature of each one 
of them v\ ithout referring to others which produced them or from 
which they originated, and tracing those again to other causes and 

^ di e satye sanni^dhitya buildhiindm dharma-desand 

lohd-saim-rti-uUynm rn sdtyam ca paratnartfidtah. 

Aliidhymnikd-sutra, xxiv. 8, p. 492, B.H. edition. 

“ jljndn ini hi saniantat sur'.ui-^paddrfhd-tdttiulvdfi hadanat sOi/upt lir ity ucyate. 
Ibid. ('mul iikiri i however i^ivcs two other meanings of the word sarnvrti, which 
do not secMi to he so closely connected with the ctymoloj^y. In the first of the 
two mt^anings samvrli means irilerdej.-fendent origination or idratiiya-saumtpdda, 
and in the S'icond it means the conventional w<M'Id of common-sense, which can 
he expressed or indicatcvl by speech and language and which we are supposed 
to know and refer to in all our experiences involving the knower and the known— 
samvrtih sa riket t loha^iyyavaiulrah, sa ca abfiidhdndbhidheya~jndna-jheyddilah~ 
^anidi. 
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so on, it is not possible to assert anything as to the nature or 
characteristic {svabhava) of anything as it is. I'hings are known to 
us only as being the result of the combination of many entities or as 
product complexes. Nothing is produced of itself, and so the pro¬ 
ducts are never by themselves self-existent, but exist only throiigh 
the coining together of different entities. That which has any nature 
of its own cannot owe its origination to other complexes, and so there 
is nothing in our world-experience which has a nature of its own. 
The apparent reality of the world has therefore the mysterious veil 
of ignorance over it, and it is this veil of ignorance which is referred 
to by the term loka-samvrta. This is spoken of also as tathya-satnvrti 
(real ignorance), as distinguished from mithya-samvrti (false ignor¬ 
ance), properly used of the ordinary illusions and hallucinations 
of magic, mirage reflections, etc.^ Those appearances which are 
due to sense-defects or other causes and are therefore contradicted 
in experience are called mithya-samvria, because their falsehood is 
discovered in experience, 'I’he falsehood of the world-appearances, 
however, can be realized only when their real nature (paramartha- 
riipa) as a succession of essenceless products of causal complexes 
is properly understood. The world holds good and remains un¬ 
contradicted and has all the appearance of reality in all our practical 
experiences, and it is only when it is understood that these pheno¬ 
mena have no nature of their own that they are considered false. 
All teachings in philosophy take for granted the world-appearances, 
subjective and objective, and try to give a rational analysis and 
estimate of them; and it is only through an experience of these 
world-phenomena and a rational understanding of them that one 
realizes their truth as being a mere flow of causes and effects devoid 
of essence. The appearance of the world as reality is therefore true 
only in a limited manner during the period when the veil of ignor¬ 
ance is not removed from our eyes; and this is signified by 
designating the truth (satya) of the world as only loka-samvrta. 
This world-appearance is however relatively true when compared 
with the ordinary illusions of perception (when, e.g., a piece of 
rope is perceived as a snake, or when one sees a mirage in a desert). 

But a question arises—if the world-appearance has no essence 
of its own, how is it that it appears to have one, or how is it 
that the world-phenomena appear at all? To such a question 
Nagarjuna’s answer is that the appearance of the world is like the 
* Bodhucarydvatdya-'pafijikdy p. 353, Biblotheca Indica Series, 1902. 
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appearance of mirages or dreams, which have no reality of their 
own, but still present an objective appearance of reality^. The 
world is not: a mere nothing, like a lotus of the sky or the hare’s 
horn, whicfi arc simply non-existent {avidyamand). Thus there is 
not only the ultimate truth (paramdrtha ); there is also the relative 
truth of the phenomenal world (loka-samvrti-satya ); there are, 
further, the sense-illusions, hallucinations and the like which are. 
contradicted in ordinary experience (aloka-samvrta or mithyd- 
samvrta), and also that which is merely non-existent, like the hare’s 
horn, d’he error [viparydsa) of world-appearance is considered as 
being of four kinds, viz. the consideration of the momentary as 
eternal, the consideration of the painful as being pleasurable, the 
consideration of the unholy as holy, and of that which has no soul 
as having a soul®. And this error is due to ignorance (avidyd). 
Candrakirti quotes a passage from the Arya-drdhasaya-pariprcchd, 
in which it is said that, just as a man may see in a dream that he 
is spending the night with the wife of the king, and, suddenly 
realizing that he is discovered, tries to fly for fear of his life 
(thus perceiving the presence of a woman, where there is none), so 
we are always falling into the error of asserting that we have per¬ 
ceived the manifold world-appearance where there is none®. 

Such analogies of error naturally suggest the supposition that 
there must be some reality which is mistaken as some other thing; 
but, as has .ilready been explained, the Buddhists emphasized the 
fact that, in dreams, the illusory' appearances were no doubt objec¬ 
tively known as objective presentations of which we had previously 
become aware—experiences through which we pass, though there 
is no reality on which these appearances rest or are imposed. It 
was here that Sankara difl'ered. Thus, in his introduction to the 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra he says that the essence of all 
illusory perception is that one thing is mistaken for another, that 
the qualities, characteristics or attributes of one thing are taken 
for the qualities, characteristics or attributes of another. Illusion 
is defined as the false appearance in some object of something 

^ Mddfiyamikasutrci, xxiii. 8. 

* I ha catdDdro viparydsa ttcyanle: iadyathd pratik^ana-vindHni skandha- 
paheake yo nityam iti grdhah sa viparydsah .. .duhkhdtmake skandha^paheake yah 
sakham iti viparito grdhah so *paro viparydsah ^,. ,sarirain asuci-svahhdvam tatra 
yo sucittnma grdhah sa viparydsahj.. .pahra^skandham nirdtmakani tasmin ya 
dtma-grdhah andtmani dtmdhhimvesah sa viparydsah . Candrakfrti’s commentary 
on ibid, xxiii. 13. Compare it with the Yoga-sUtray 11. 5, Anandasrama Series. 

^ Candrakirti’s commentary on the Mddhyamika-sUtray xxlll. 13. 
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experienced before, resembling a memory image. It is explained by 
some as being the false affirmation of the characteristics of one thing 
in regard to another; others explain it as an error due to the non¬ 
apprehension of the difference between that which is wrongly 
apprehended and the misapprehended object which the former is 
wrongly supposed to be; others think that, when one thing is 
misapprehended as another, the illusion consists in the fancying of 
the former entity as being endowed with strange characteristics 
{viparita-dharmatva) \ but in all these different ways of analysis 
illusion fundamentally is nothing but the false appearance of 
one thing with the characteristics of another. So also it may be 
that a conch-shell appears as silver or that one moon appears as 
two moons^. Sankara then suggests that, since the universal self 
(pratyag-dtman) is felt through our feeling of “I” and since it is 
immediate in all experience (aporoksa), it is not absolutely un¬ 
related and unindicated (avisaya) in experience, and consequently 
it is quite possible that the non-self (anatman) and its character¬ 
istics may be illusorily imposed upon the universal self. This 
illusory imposition of the non-self and its characteristics on the 
universal self is called nescience (avidya). 

In his commentary on Gaudapada’s Kdrika, i. 17, Saiikara says 
that, when a piece of rope falsely appears as a snake, this is merely 
false imposition or appearance, not existence. The illusory appear¬ 
ance of the snake did not really bring into existence a snake, 
which later on became non-existent when right knowledge super¬ 
vened. It was a mere illusion, and the rope-snaike had no existence 
at all^. Saiikara in commenting on Gaudapada’s Kdrika. explains 
with approval Gaudapada’s view that the world of common ex¬ 
perience is as illusory as a dream. Dreams are false; for in a dream 
a man may have the experience of going to distant places, and yet, 
when he wakes up, he finds that he has been asleep for a few 
seconds only, and has not moved a foot from his bed. The dream 
experiences are therefore false, because they are contradicted by 
the waking experiences. But the waking experiences, being similar 
to dream experiences, are equally false. For both sets of ex¬ 
periences involve the duality of subject and object, and are therefore 

* Sifinkara’s Adhynsa-bhdsya on the Brahmn-^utra, NIrnaya-Sasara Press, 
Bombay, 1904. 

• Rdjjvdm sarpa iva kalpilalvdt nil tu sn vidyate, . .na hi rnjjvdm hhrdriti- 
buddhyil knipitah siirpo indyamdnah son vivekatn niyytUih; tntbedam prapnn- 
cdkhyam mdyd-mdtram. Ciaudapada’s Kdrika, I. 17, Ananciasrama Series. 
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fundamentally more or less the same; so that, if one of them is 
false, the other also is false. The world-experience is like other 
well-known instances of illusion—the mirage, for example. Since 
it had no existence in the beginning, and will not have any existence 
in the end, neither can it have existence in the intervening period 
of appearance. The objection that our waking experiences fulfil 
practical purposes and have thus associated with them the prag¬ 
matic test of truth, which is alisent in the case of dream experiences, 
is invalid ; for the pragmatic tests of the waking experiences may 
well be contradicted by dream experiences; a man who goes 
to sleep after a sumptuous feast may well dream that he has been 
starving for days together. Roth our inner world of mind and its 
experiences and the outer objective world are thus false creations^. 
But Gaudapada and Sankara differ from the Sunyavadin Buddhists 
in this—that they think that even false creations must have some 
basis in truth. If a rope appears as a snake, the false creation of 
the snake has some basis in the truth of the rope: there could 
not be false creations arnl false appearances without any firm basis 
of truth (aspac/a) underlying them-. Nagarjuna, it will be re¬ 
membered, tried to prove the falsity of all appearances on the 
ground ol their being interdependent and not having anything 
which could be pointed out as their own nature. The dialectic 
being applicaldc to all appearances, there w'as nothing left which 
was not relative and interdependent, nothing which was self- 
evident by nature and which was intelligible by itself without 
reference to anything else. It is this interdependence and relativity 
of all appearances that was called “nothingness” or sunyata by 
Nagarjuna. There was nothing which could be affirmed of anything 
independently by itself without reference to something else; nothing 
therefore could be conceived as having any essence by itself. 
All appearances were therefore only interdependent phantom crea¬ 
tions; and it \vas precisely this interdependence that proved the 
essencelessness of their natures. 1'here was no basis of truth any¬ 
where. There was nothing which had any essence. But neither 
Sankara nor Gaudapada appears to have tried to show why the 
inner world ol thoughts, ideas, emotions, volitions and the outer 
world of objects should be considered as being illusory appearances. 

‘ i^ahkarii’s commentary on <jaudapada’a Kdriku^ ll. 1--12, 

* hi rirdspLichl rfiiiu-s<npa-wrffatrsnil«ldayah kt'arit upalabhyaitte. Ibid. 

I. 6. 
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Their main point seems to consist in a dogmatic statement that 
all appearances or experiences are false just as dream experi¬ 
ences are false. The imperfect analogy of waking experiences 
is made into an argument, and the entire manifold of appearances 
is declared to be false. But it is urged at the same time that these 
false creations must have some basis of truth; the changing ap¬ 
pearances must have some unchanging basis on which they are 
imposed—and this basis is the self (atman), or Brahman, which is 
the only thing that is permanent, unchanging and real. This self 
is the being of pure intelligence, which is one identical unit, 
negating all differences and duality {visuddha-vijfiapti-matra-satt^ 
dvaya-rupcnaY. Just as the false creation of “ snake ” appears in the 
case of the “ rope,” so all such judgments as ” 1 am happy,” “ I am 
unhappy,” “I am ignorant,” “I am born,” “I am old,” “I am 
with a body,” “ I perceive,” etc., are all merely false predications 
associated with the self; they are all false, changing and illusory 
predications, and it is only the self which remains permanent 
through all such judgments. 'The self is entirely different from all 
such predications; it is self-luminous and self-manifesting, shining 
independently by itself. 

By applying the dialectic of mutual interdependence, 
scimutpdda, Nagarjuna tried to prove that there was nothing which 
could be pointed out as the essence of anything as it is; but he 
did not explain how the appearances which were nothing more 
than phantom creations came to be what they were. How did 
the world-appearance of essenceless interdependent phenomena 
show itself.? Sankara did not try to prove with a keen logical 
dialectic that the world-appearance was false: he simply took it 
for granted, since the Upanisads proclaimed Brahman as the 
ultimate reality. But how did the world-appearance manifest itself? 
Sankara does not seem to go deeply into this question and simply 
passes it over in asserting that this world-appearance is all due 
to ignorance (avidya) ; it could not be spoken of as either existing 
or non-existing; it was merely illusory, like the conch-shell silver. 
HutPadmapada,who wrote the commentary known as Panca-padika 
on the first four sutras of Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras, says that the precise meaning of the term “false conception ” 
(mithya-jiidna) in Sankara’s introduction to his commentary on the 
Brahma-siltras is that there is a force or power or potency {sakti) of 
’ Giiudapad.i’s Karikd, n. 17. 
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nescience which constitutes materiality (jadatmika avidya-saktih), 
and that it is this potency which transforms itself into the stuff 
(upadana) of the world-appearance^. It is well to remember in 
this connection that, according to Sankara’s philosophy, it is not 
only the objective world that constitutes the world of appearance, 
but also the subjective world of all experiences and predicates that 
may be associated with the self. Thus, when one says “I, this 
ego-hood is analysed as involving two parts—the one, pure in¬ 
telligence or pure consciousness; and the other, the concept of 
subjectivity, which is illuminated, expressed or manifested by the 
underlying pure intelligence with which it is falsely associated. 
The concept of subjectivity stands here as materiality, or objec¬ 
tivity, which is made to float up by the power of pure intelligence, 
thus causing the judgment “I am” or “I am a man®.” This 
avidya~sakti, or power of avidya, subsists in the pure self and, on 
the one hand, arrests the revelation of its true nature as Brahman, 
and, on the other hand, transforms itself into the various 
concepts associated with the psychological self of our ordinary 
experience®. The illusion consists in the association of the psycho¬ 
logical qualities of thinking, feeling, willing, etc. with the trans¬ 
cendent or universal self These psychological deter¬ 

minations are all mutually connected with one another. Thus, to 
be able to enjoy pleasures, one must first act; one can only act 
when one has attachments, antipathies and desires, and one can 
have attachments and desires only when one has experienced joys 
and sorrows—so these psychological determinations in a beginning¬ 
less cycle are always naturally associated with the transcendent 
self-luminous self^. 

It should be clear from the foregoing discussion that, as 
Padmapada or Prakasatman explains, ajnana or nescience is 
some kind of indefinable stuff out of the transformations of which 
subjective psychological experiences and the world of objects have 
come into being. This ajnana is not the ajnana of the Buddhists, 
i.e. a wrong notion or misconception, and this adhyasa, or illusion, 

‘ Parica-padikd, p. 4, the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, i8gi. 

asmat>‘pralyaye yo ’ni/iani'amsns cid-cka-rasah ta^miTtis tad-hala-mrbhdsita- 
taya laksnnato yusniad-arthasya 7 nanusyahhimdnasya saynbhedaivdvabhdsah sa 
evn adhydsah. Ibid. p. 3. 

^ Utah sci pratyok-citi hrc:tfiin(i-svoyupdvabhds<wi pratibcidhyidti ahanthdrad- 
y-atad-riipa-pyotihhdscunimittani ca hhavaii. Ibid. p. 5. 

^ Prakasatmati*s Panca^pddikd-vivarana, p. 10, the Vizian^igratti Sanskrit 
Series, 1892 
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is not the viparyaya of Nagarjuna; for here it is a positive power 
or stuff. Thus Prakasatman argues that all effects have at their 
back some cause, which fonns their stuff or material; the world- 
appearance, being also an effect, must have some stuff out of which 
it has evolved or was made up; and ajnana, lying in the trans¬ 
cendent self as a separate power, is such a material cause^. This 
avidya-potexicy in the transcendent self is positive in its nature. 
This positive ajnana is directly perceived in such immediate per¬ 
ceptions as “I do not know myself or others,” and can also be 
inferred or comprehended by implication^. The fact that ajnana 
or avidya is spoken of as a power inherent in the transcendent self 
shows that it is dependent thereon; avidya is not,however,apower, 
but a substance or entity which has certain powers by which it 
transforms itself into the cosmic appearances, subjective and ob¬ 
jective ; yet it is called a power, or iakti^ because of its dependence 
(para-tantratd) on the transcendent self, and it is in consideration 
of the entire dependence of avidya and its transformations on the 
self that the self is regarded as the material cause of all effects— 
the cosmic appearances of the world and the mind®. The self thus 
not only holds the ajnana within it as a dependent function, 
but in spite of its self-luminosity it can be reacted upon by the 
ajnana with its manifold powers in such a way that it can be 
veiled by this ajnana and made the underlying basis of all world- 
appearances of ^tyMana-transformations*. 

Appaya Diksita, referring in his Siddhanta-lesa to the view of 
the writer of the Padartha-tattva, summarizes the matter thus: 
Brahman and Maya form together the material cause (ubhayam 
tipadanam), and hence it is that in the world-appearance there are 
two distinct characteristics, “being” (satta) from Brahman and 
materiality (jadya) from Maya. Brahman is the cause, as the 
unchanging basis of the Maya, which is the cause as being the 

^ sarvam ca karyam sopaddnatrt bhdva-kdryattmt jihatadivad ity aniimdndt 
... tnsmdn mithydrtha-taj-jndndimakam mithyd-hhutam adhydsam iipdddna- 
kdro.ii<2‘Sdpek$am.. .inithyd-jndnam eva adhydsopdddnam. Panca-pddihd-vivarana^ 

pp. II-I 2 . 

® Ibid. p. 13. 

^ iaktir ity dtma-para-tafitratayd dtmanah sarva-kdryopaddnasya nirvodh- 
rtvam. Ibid.p, 13. At/fia-kdranatva-nirvodhrtvad atma^para-tantraWd ca sakii- 
jtiatydm api sakti-sabda xipacdritah. Akhand§nanda Muni’s Tattva-dlpana, 
p. 65, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1902. 

* atah svaprakdse *pi dtmarii vicitra-iakti-bhava-rupavidyd-prayuktam dva^ 
ranatti durapahnavam. Ramananda Sarasvatl’s Vivaranopanydsa, p. 16, Chow¬ 
khamba Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1901, 
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stuff that actually undergoes transformation^. Vacaspati Misra 
also conceives Brahman, jointly with its avidya, to be the material 
cause of the world {avidya-sahila-hrahmopddanamY. In his adora¬ 
tion hymn at the beginning of his Bhdmati he describes Brahman 
as being in association with its companion, the indefinable avidya, 
the unchanging cause of the entire objective universe®. Sarva- 
jnatma Muni, however, does not wish to give mdyd the same degree 
of co-operation in the production of the world-appearance as 
Brahman, and considers the latter to be the real material cause of 
the world through the instrumentality of Maya; for Brahman, 
being absolutely changeless, cannot by itself be considered as cause, 
so that, when Brahman is .spoken of as cause, this can only be in a 
remote and modified sense (upalaksana), through the instrumen¬ 
tality of mdyd*. The author of the Siddhanta-muktavall is referred 
to by Appaya Dlkslta as holding that it is the mdyd and mdyd alone 
that forms the stuff of the world-appearance; and that Brahman 
is not in any way the material cau.se of the universe, but that it is 
only the basis of the subsistence of mdyd and is only from that 
point of t iew spoken of as being the material cause®. 

It is clear that the above differences of view regarding the 
nature of the relation between mdyd and the self or Brahman in 
the production of the w orld-appearance are mere scholastic dis¬ 
putes ovt.T words or modes of expression, and have but little 
philosophical significance. As has already been said, these ques¬ 
tions do not seem to have arisen in Sankara’s mind. He did not 
think it worth while to explain anything definitely regarding the 
nature of avidyd and its relation with Brahman, and the part that 
it played in supplying the material stuff of the universe. The world 
was an illusion, and Brahman was the basis of truth on which these 
illusions appeared ; for even illusions required something on w hich 
they could appear. He never faced squarely the difficulties that 
are naturally connected with the theory, and was not therefore 
concerned to explain the definite relation of mdyd to Brahman 
in connection with the production of the phantom show of the 
universe. The natural objection against such views is that the term 

^ Siddhanta-lesa^ p. i2, V.S. Scries, 1X90, 

- Bhdmoti on J^ankarn’s Bhdsya, I. i. 2, Nirnaya-Sa^ara Press, 1904. 

■’ Amrvfnydvidyfl-dvit/iya-$acivfif:ya prabkavato vivartd yasyaite viyad-aidJa- 
tejob-avonny(di, ihid. p. i. 

* Sarnhsepa-idrlraha, i. 3.^3, 334, Bhau Sastri’s edition. 

^ Siddhtintndesa, p. 13, V.S. Series, 1890. 
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avidya (formed by compounding the negative particle a and 
vidya “ knowledge ”) may mean either absence of knowledge {vidya- 
bhavah) or false knowledge (mithya-jnanam) ; and in neither of these 
meanings can it be supposed to behave as the material cause or 
substance-stuff of anything; for a false knowledge cannot be a 
substance out of which other things are madei. The answer given 
by Anandabodha Bhattaraka to such an objection is that this avidya 
is not a psychological ignorance, but a special technical category, 
which is beginningless and indefinable (anady-anirvacydvidyaka- 
yanat). The acceptance of such a category is a hypothesis which 
one is justified in holding as valid, since it explains the facts. 
Effects must have some cause behind them, and a mere instru¬ 
mental cause cannot explain the origination of the substratum of 
the effect; again, effects which are not true cannot have for their 
material cause (upaddna-karand) that which is true, nor can they 
have for their material cause that which is absolutely non-existent. 
So, since the material cause of the world can neither be true nor 
be anything which is absolutely non-existent, the hypothesis is 
naturally forced upon the Vedantists that the material cause of 
this false world-appearance is an entity which is neither existent 
nor non-existent^. Anandabodha in his Pramdna-mald quotes ap¬ 
provingly from the Brahma-tattvasamiksd of Vacaspati to show that 
avidya is called avidya or nescience because it is a hypothetic 
category which is neither “is” nor “is not,” and is therefore 
unintelligible; avidya signifies particularly the unintelligibility of 
this category^. Anandabodha points out that the acceptance of 
avidya is merely the logical consequence of indicating some 
possible cause of the world-appearance—considering the nature 
of the world-appearance as it is, its cause can only be something 
which neither is nor is not; but what we understand by such 
a category, we cannot say; it is plainly unintelligible; the logical 
requirements of such a category merely indicate that that which is 
the material cause of this false world-appearance cannot be re¬ 
garded either as existing or as non-existing; but this does not 


^ avidya hi vidyabhavo mithyd-jhdnam vd na cobhayam kcisya cit samavdyi- 
kdranam adravyatvdt. Anandabodha’s Nydya’-tnakaranda, p. 122, Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1901. 

“ Ibid. pp. 122-124. 

® sad-asad-ubhaydnubh(iyddi~prakdraih aidrvacanlyatvam eva hy avidyandm 
avidydtvam. Brahma-tattva^sarniksd as quoted in Pramdna-mald, p. 10, Chow- 
kharnb 3 Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1907. 
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make thi; concept either intelligible or consistent^. The concept 
of avidya is thus plainly unintelligible and inconsistent. 


Thought and its Object in Buddhism and in Vedanta. 

The ^"edanta takes a twolohl view of things; the first view refers 
to ultim; te reality and tlie second to appearance. This ultimate 
reality is pure intelligence, as identical with pure bliss and pure 
beinj;. '1' lis is called ultimately real in the sense that it is regarded 
as changi less, by jmre intelligence the Vedanta does not mean the 
ordinary cognitional states; tor these have a subjective and an 
objective content which are extraneous to them. This pure in- 
telligenct is pure imineiliacy, identical with the tact of revelation 
found in all our conscious states. Our apprehensions of objects 
are in so tie sense events involving both a subjective and an ob¬ 
jective content; hut their special feature in every case is a revelatory 
inwardness or iturncdiacy which is non-temporal and changeless. 
The fact tliat we see, hear, feel, touch, think, remember is equi¬ 
valent to saying that there are various kinds of cognizings. But 
what is the nature ol this cognizing.? Is it an act or a fact? When 
I see a blue colour, there is a blue object, there is a peculiar 
revelatioii of an appearance as blue and a revelation of the “I” 
as percei 'er. The revelation is such that it is both a revelation of 
a certain character as blue and of a certain thing called the blue 
object, \\^hen a revelation occurs in perception, it is one and 
it reveals both the object and its appearance in a certain 
character as blue. 'The revelation is not the product of a certain 
relation ,vhich happens to subsist at any time between the 
character-appearanee and the object; for both the character- 
appearan ;e as blue and the object are given in revelation. The 
revelatioi is self-evident and stands unit|ue by itself. Whether I see, 
or hear, ( r feel, or change, the fact remains that there is some sort 
of an awareness which does not change. Awareness is ever present 
by itself and does not undergo the changes that its contents undergo. 
I may re nemher that I had seen a blue object five minutes pre¬ 
viously ; 1 lut, when I do this, what 1 perceive is the image of a blue 
object, w th certain temporal and spatial relations, which arises or 

‘ I'liila isanya-vaco-yuktir hi ftraliyoi’i-nirUpanad yauktikatva-prakatana- 
phfi/d nil ti i''i'um-riip,itdyak sdmahjusyu-sampadandya ity avoedma. Pramdtia- 
multi, p. 1C. 
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becomes revealed; but the revelation itself cannot be revealed 
again. I may be conscious, but I cannot be conscious of con¬ 
sciousness. For consciousness as such, though ever present in its 
immediacy, cannot become an object of any other consciousne.ss. 
I'here cannot be any such thing as the awareness of an awareness 
or the awareness of the awareness of an awareness, though we may 
multiply such phrases in language at our pleasure. When I re¬ 
member that I have been to Trinity College this morning, that 
only means that I have an image of the way across the commons, 
through Church Street and Trinity Street; my movements through 
them are temporally pushed backward, but all this is a revelation 
as image at the present moment and not a revelation of a past 
revelation. I cannot say that this present image in any way reveals 
that particular image as the object of the present revelation. But 
the former revelation could not be held to be distinct from the 
present one; for distinction is always based on content and not on 
revelation. Revelation as such is identical and, since this is so, one 
revelation cannot be the object of another. It is incorrect to say 
that “A is A” means that one A becomes itself over again. It is 
owing to the limitations of grammatical terminology that identity 
is thus described. Identity thus understood is different from what 
we understand by identity as a relation. Identity understood as a 
relation presupposes some difference or otherness and thus is not 
self-contained. And it is because it is not self-contained that it 
can be called a relation. When it is said that A is identical with A, 
it means that on all the various occasions or contents in which 


A appeared it always signified the same thing, or that it had the 
same shape or that it was the same first letter of the English 
alpliabet. Identity in this sense is a function of thought not 
existing by itself, but in relation to a sense of opponency or other¬ 
ness. But revelation has no otherness in it; it is absolutely ubi¬ 
quitous and homogeneous. But the identity of revelation of which 
we are speaking does not mean that the revelation signifies the 
same thing amidst a diversity of contents: it is simply the one 
essence identical in itself and devoid of any numerical or other 
kinds of difference. It is absolutely free from “now” and “then,” 


“ here ” and “there,” “such ” or “not such ” and “this ” or “ that.” 


Consciousness of the self-shining self taken in this way cannot be 


regarded as the relation of an appearance to an object, but it is 
the fact of the revelation or the entity of the self. If we conceive 
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of revelation in this way, it is an error to make any distinction in 
revelation as the revelation of the past or the revelation of the 
present moment, h'or moments arc revealed as objects are re- 
v'caled . tin y do not constitute revelation or form any part of it. 
'This revelttion is identical with the self-shining self to which 
everything else has to be relaterl in order to be known. 

“ Is cognizing an act or a fact?” Belore this can be answered 
the point ta be made clear is what is meant by cognizing. If we 
ignore the aspect ol revelation and speak of mental states which 
can be looted at from the point of view of temporal or qualitative 
change of character, we must speak of them as acts or events. If 
v\^e look at any mental state as possessing certain characters and 
relations ti its ohjects, we have to speak of these aspects. But, if 
v*'e look at cognizing from the point of view ot its ultimate truth 
and reality as revelation, we cannot call it cither an act or a fact; 
for, as revdation, it is unique and unchangeable in itself. All 
relations and characters are revealed in it, it is self-evident and 
is at once n and bi-yond them all. Whether we dream or wake, 
whether w< e.xperience at\ ilhisiou or a truth, revelation is always 
there. When we look iit our mental slates, we find that they are 
always ohai ging, but this is so only with reference to the contents. 
Apart fron this there is a continuity in our conscious life. By 
tills contiiniitv the \'edanta a|>prcheiuls not any sort of coherence 
in our ideas, but the fact of the permanence of revelation. It 
may be asked what remains of revelation, if the mental states are 
taken away This question is not admissible; for the mental states 
do not forii part of revelation; thev are rendered conscious by 
coming int< relation with revelation. This category is the ultimate 
reality. It s not self or subject in the sense in which self or ego 
is onlinarib understocnl. For what is ordinarily understood as the 
ego or the “I” is as much a content of the perception of the 
moment as any other objective content. It is not impossible that 
any partici lar objective content may be revealed at any time 
without the corresponding “I perceive” being explicitly revealed 
at the same time. 'I'lie notion of ego or ” I” does not refer to an 
everlasting ibiding independent self or person; for this notion is 
as changing as any other objective content. The “ I ” has no definite 
real conter t as referring to an existing entity, but is only 
a particula- mode of mind which is often .associated, as a 
relatively abiding content, with other clianging contents of the 
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mind. As such, it is as changeable as is any other object. “ I know 
this ” only means that there is a revelation which at one sweep 
reveals both the “this” and the “I.” So far as the revelation 
appears as revealing the “this” and the “I,” it is manifested in 
a subjective mental state having a particular conscious centre 
different from other similar centres. Hut, since revelation cannot 
in reality be individuated, all that we may say about “I” or 
“mine,” “thou ” or “ thine,” falls outside it. They are all contents, 
having some indefinite existence of their own and revealed by this 
principle of revelation umler certain conditions. I'his principle of 
revelation thus has a reality in quite a different sense from that 
which is used to designate the existence of any other object. All 
other objects are dependent upon this principle of revelation for 
their manifestation, and their nature or essence, out of connection 
with it, cannot be defined or described. They arc not self-evident, 
but are only expressed by coming into some sort of relation 
with this principle. We have already seen that this principle 
cannot be either subjective or objective. For all considera¬ 
tions of subject or object fall outside it and do not in any 
way qualify it, but arc only revealed by it. There are thus two 
principles, the principle of revelation and all that which is re¬ 
vealed by it. The principle of revelation is one; for there is nothing 
else like it; it alone is real in the highest and truest sense. It is 
absolute in the sense that there is no growth, decay, evolution or 
change in it, and it is perfectly complete in itself. It is infinite in 
the sense that no hnitude can form part of it, though through it all 
fiiiitude is being constantly revealed. It is all-pervading in the 
sense that no spatial or temporal limits can be said to affect it in 
any way, though all these are being constantly revealed by it. It is 
neither in my head nor in my body nor in the space before me; 
but yet there is nowhere that it is not. It has sometimes been 
designated as the“ Self ” or dtman, hui only in the sense of denoting 
its nature as the supreme essence and transcendent reality of all— 
the Brahman. 

Apart from this principle of revelation, all else is constituted 
of a substanceless indefinable stuff called mdya. In some schools 
of Sankara Vedanta it is said that ail is pure and simple illusion, 
that things exist only when they are perceived and dissolve into 
nothingness as soon as we cease to perceive them; this school has 
been designated the Drsti-srsti school, a doctrine which has been 
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brielly (;xpl lined in the tcntli chapter of the present work*. One ot 
the most important texts of this school is ihc Siddhatita-tnuktavali by 
I’rakrisilnan Ja“. PnikasanaiHla seems to liavc taken his inspiration 
from the Y {s^a-vdsistluiy and he denied the existence of things when 
triey are m t perceived {njuaUi-uittvanabhyupagama). He tried to 
sliow that there were no groimds for holding that external objects 
existed eve 1 wlien they were not perceived or that external objects 
l ad a reality independent of their perceptions. Examining the 
ca[>acity of perception as a proof to establish this difference be¬ 
tween perc iption and its object, he argued that, since the difference 
between th ; awareness and its object was a quality of the awareness, 
the avvarenxss itself was not competent to grasp this quality in the 
object, as it was one of the constituents of the complex quality 
involving ; difference of the awareness and its object; to assert 
the contraiy w'ould be a fallacy of self-dependence [dtmahayatva). 
If the app'ehendcd difference is a complex, such as “difference- 
between-a\»’areness-and-iis-objcct,” and if this complex is a quality 
which is apprehended as existing in the object, it has to be assumed 
that, in ort or that the nature of awareness may be realized, vindi- 
catetl orestahlishcd, it must depend upon itself involved as a con¬ 
stituent in the complex “ difference-between-awarene.ss-and-its- 
object” diiectly and immediately - which comes to the same thing 
as saying ihat awareness becomes aware of itself by being aware 
of itself; this is impossible and is called the logical fallacy of self- 

’ A History of Indian PhUont^hy, vo). 1. j)p. 477-478* by S. N. Dasgupta, 
I'fublisht'd the CamhiidKe l.iniversity IVess, 1922. 

^ Prakas 3 nanda refers to the arj^umciHS of Prakas 3 trnan's (a.D. 1200) Fahca- 
padikii-vivar iz/nand Sarvajh 3 tma Muni's (Ajj. 900) Samk^epa-sdrtraka and refers 
approvingly o Suresvara, the autlioi of the Naip'-tannya-siddhi, Appaya Diksita 
I A,I). 16;o) rt fci s to Prakasananda in h\sSiddhdnta-/csa (pp. 13,72). Nana Diksita, 
a follower ol the school of Prakasananda and author of the Siddhanta-dipikd, in a 
commentary on the Siddfalntii-tnnktmudt, ^(ives a list of Vedanta teachers. In tliis 
list he rrienti' ms the names of Prakasanubhavanantla, Nrsirnha and Rilghavendra 
Yati. Venis t links (sec The Pandit, 1890, pp. 4S7-490) that Prakasariubhava is the 
same as Pra ^asatman and Nrsiniha the same as Nrsirnhasrama Muni, who is 
ssaid to have converted Aj^paya I^Tk.siia to Sankara Vedanta, and thinks that 
1‘rakasanand i lived in ihc last tjuarter of the sixteenth century, being wedged 
jin between Nrsirpha and Appaya. 'Though it would be difficult to settle his 
time so precisely and dehnitely, yei n would not be wrong to suppose that he 
lived sometime towards the latter half of th«f sixteenth century. Prakasananda’s 
doctrine of J)rstt-srsti is ajfparenrly unknown to the earlier Vedantic works and 
even the V( Iilnta-parildidul, a work of the early sixteenth century, does not 
seem to be a vare of him, and it appears that the earliest mention of his name can 
be traced only to Appaya, who lived in the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries, P akasananda may thus be believed to have lived in the latter half of 
thesixteentl century. 
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dependence^. If it is held that the complex quality (“difFerence- 
oi-awareness-from-thc-objcct”) is directly perceived in the ob¬ 
ject through the senses, then it has to be assumed that the 
said complex quality existed in the object even before the pro¬ 
duction of tiie awareness, and this would involve the impossible 
supposition that the complex quality of which the awareness was 
a constituent was already present even before such an awareness 
had already come into being. If perception or direct awareness 
cannot be said to prove the difference between the awareness and 
its object, there can be no inference which may be supposed to 
do it. For such an inference has to take form thus—“the object is 
different from its own awareness, because it is associated with 
entirely different kinds of qualities or characteristics". ” But ho»v 
could it be known that the object has qualities of an entirely 
different character frotn its awareness, since a difference between 
an awareness and its object was contested:and could not be proved 
by perception or any other means? Prakasimanda further says that 
the argument by implicatitm {arthapatti), that awareness involves 
the acceptance of something different from the awareness of 
which the awareness is affirmed, because there cannot be any know¬ 
ledge without a corresponding object, is invalid. In proving the 
invalidity of the supposition that knowledge necessarily implies an 
object, Prakailananda raises the question whether such an impli¬ 
cation of an object as conditioning knowledge refers to the pro¬ 
duction (wtpuW/) of knowledge, its persistence (sthiti) or its secondary 
cognition. As regards the first alternative Prakasananda says that 
according to the Vedanta consciousness is ever-existent and is 
never a product; and, even if it is regarded as a product, the 
process of cognitiojt can itself be regarded as a sufficient cause 
for its production. It can by no means be urged that the 
presence of an external object is in all cases necessary for the 
production of knowledge; tor, though it is arguable that in 
perception an object is necessary, no one will suggest that an 
external object is to be considered necessary in the production of 
inferential knowledge—a fact which shows that the presence of 
an external object is not indispensable for the production of know ¬ 
ledge as such. As regards the persistence of knowledge it is said 

^ Siddkanta-miikUivaii, as printed in the Pandit, r88y, pp. 247-249. 

" vimoto visayah sva-visaya~jndndU bhidyate tad-viniddha-dharmdirayatvdt. 
Ibid. p. 252. 
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that awarcn iss has not the object that it knows for its locus or sub¬ 
stance {dsraya),in such a way tliat tlie absence of the object, as apart 
from the av 'areness, would make it impossible for the awareness to 
persist; ant , if knowledge is supposed to be persisting in anything, 
that something W(mld not be a cognized object, but the cognizer 
itself—as in the Nyaya view, where knowledge is regarded as an 
attribute of the self and the sell is then regarded as the substance 
or locus (ilsraya) of knowledge. Since again cognition and its 
object do I ot exist in the same space or in the same time (this is 
proved by he possibility of our knowing a past or a future object), 
there cann .rt be any such concomitance between the two that it 
would he hgltt for any one to infer the external presence of an 
ofiject because ot there being a subjective cognition or awareness. 
So he argues that Ihere is no proof that cognition and cognized 
'.ibjects ar( different. 

In the above account of Prakiisananda’s view^s it is clear that 
he does n )t attcm|it to give any jtositivc prot)f in support of his 
thesis tha the world-appearance and all objects contained in it 
have no etistence while they are not perceived or that the being 
ot all obje;ts cognized is their perr/'/tf. He only tries to show that 
it cannot he htgically established that awareness of blue and blue 
are two cifferent objects; or, in other words, that it cannot be 
proved tl at the cognized object is different from its cognition. 
It could not legitimately he held that awareness (pratiti) was 
diiler(mt rom its object (pratyenwya). 'I’he whole universe, as we 
perceive iis nothing but cognition without there being any object 
correspording to it. A.s dreams arc nothing but mere aw^areness, 
without tiere being any real objects behind them which manifest 
themselves in different ways of awareness and their objects, so 
also is th.’ world of awaking con.sciousnessh The world has thus 
no independent substratum, but is mere cognition or mere aware¬ 
ness [vijf.dna-mdlrii or blhint-inalra). 

1 his scfieme of \'edanta philosophy is surprisingly similar 
to the it ealism of V'asubandiiu (.'V.d. 280-360), as taught in his 
I 5 with a short commentary of his own and in his Trirmikd 

with a c munentary by Sthiramati“. According to this idealism 

^ l^tiilyt’t/ri'yn-iyrafityositj hJwdt/h prwnuniktih kulak 

jaalili-ttialrittn etuuhul hhali z'imani carat aram 
judua-ji'u'ya-prahhedt'tui yalka sm/ptia»i pratiyate 
vijiidna-rtidlniai evaiful talhd jdgrac carat aram. 

Siddhdnla-niuktdvalt, p.^sS. 

■ Vijnapti-mdtrutd-tuddfii two treatises, Vimsatikd ^i\d TrtmHkd, 
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{vijfiana-i'ada) of Vasuhandhii all appearances are but transforma¬ 
tions of the principle oi consciousness by its inherent movement, 
anti none of our cognitions are produced by any external objects 
which to us seem to be existing outside of us and generating our 
ideas. Just as in dreams one experiences different objects at 
different places and countries without there being any objective 
existence of them, or as in dreams many people may come together 
and perform various actions, so what seems to be a real world of 
facts and external objects may well be explained as a mere creation 
of the principle of intelligence without any objective basis at all. 
All that w'c know as subjective or objective is mere ideation 
[vijitapli) and there is no substantive reality, or entity corre¬ 
sponding to it; but that does not mean that pure non-conceptual 
{amihhilapyenaUnand) thought, which the saints realize, is also 
false*. Tt is possible that the awareness of anything may become 
the object of a further awareness, and that of another; but in all 
such cases where the awarenesses are significant (arthavaii) there 
is no entity or reality represented by them; this, however, 
should not be interpreted as a denial t)f the principle of intelligence 
or pure knowledge as such. Va.subandhu then undertakes to show 
that the perceptual evidence of the existence of the objective world 
cannot be trusted. He says that, taking visual perception as an 
example, w'e may ask ourselves if the objects of the visual perception 
•are one as a whole or many as atoms. They cannot be mere wholes, 
since wholes would imply parts; they cannot be of the nature of 
atoms, since such atoms are not separately perceived; they cannot 
be of the nature of combinations of atoms, since the existence of 
atoms cannot be proved'-*. For, if six atoms combine from six sides, 
that implies that the atoms have parts; if however six atoms 
combine with one another at one identical point, that would mean 
that the combined group would not have a size larger than that 
of one atom and would therefore be invisible. Again, if the objects 
of awareness and perception w'cre only wholes, then succession 
and sequence would be inexplicable, and our perception of separate 
and distinct things would remain unaccountable. So they have 

Haris, 1Q25. It seems probable that'VasubanJtui Haurtshed in a.d. 280-360 rather 
than in A.D. 420-500 as held by me in the finst volume of the present work. See 
It. Bhattaeh.'ii ya’s foreword to the TaUva-samgraha. 

' yo balair dhfirmanam svabhdvo grdhya-grahakddili pdrikalpiluh timi kalpilen- 
dtmand tesdm nairaimyatn na tv anabhilapytndlmand yo buddhummt visava iti. 
Commentary on l inisalikd, p. 6, 

^ Mdpi te samhata visayl-bhavanii, yasmat paramanur ekam dravyam na 
sidhyali. Ibid. p. 7. 
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no real objective existence, tlioiigb perception leads us to believe 
that they lave. People are dreaming of the world of objects in the 
sleep of the sub-conscious habit of false imaginative construction 
{vildltui-T'kalpabhyasa-vasdna-nidruya), -ArxA in their dreams they 
construct the objective world; it is only when they become 
awake with the transcendent indeterminate knowledge {lokottava- 
nirvikalpi.-jnana-labhat prabuddho hhavati) that they lunl the 
world-coi struction to be as talse as the dream-construction 
of divers; appearances. In such a view there is no objective 
material 'rorld, an^l our cognitions are not influenced by external 
objects; 1 ow then are our miiuls inlluenccd by good instructi(uis 
and assoi iations? and, since none ot us have any real physical 
bodies, haw can one kill another? Vasubandhu explains this by 
the theor,' that the tln>ughl-currents of one person can sometimes 
determine the thought-currents of another. *l'hus the idea of 
killing of a certain type may (iroduce .such a disturbance of the 
vital pow:ra of another as to produce a cessation ot the continuity 
of the th<iught-proces.ses, which i.s called death'. So also the good 
ideas of cme may influence the ideas of another for good. 

In the Trimsika of Vasubamllni and its commentary by Sthir- 
amati thi 1 idealism is more ch-arly explained. It is said that both the 
soul (or the knower) anti all that it knows as subjective ideas or. as ex¬ 
ternal ob ccts existing outside of us are Imt transformations ot pure 
intelligerce (yijnana-parindniu). 'The transformation (parindma) 
of pure ntelligence means the production of an eflect different 
from tha: of the causal moment simultaneously with the cessation 
of the causal moment-. There is neither externality nor subjectivity 
in pure intelligence, but tliese are imposed upon it {vijndiia-sv(iriipc 
parikalpita eva dtmd dhimnas ai). .Ml erroneous impositions imply 
that theie must be some entity which is mistaken for something 
else; there cannot be erroneous impositions on mere vacuity; so 
it has to be admitted that these erroneous impositions of various 
kinds of external characteristics, self, etc. have been made upon 
the trails formations of pure intelligence^. Both Vasubandhu and 
Sthiramr.ti repudiate the suggestion of those extreme idealists who 

' para vijflttpli-i iH’uulliipnlyfil [uinsiiin jiritcmlriya-virodhinl hdiit t ikriyfi 
titpadvcite sabftdiio-Sdnltiti-virchi'iiiikhyatn moratiam h/umati, C’ommcntary 

on 1 Vw.M// 'fid, p. I o. 

kdra ia-k.^(ina-nira,lha-snnui-lidlah kdrnmi-ksana-vifdksdua- kdryasya dfrria- 
Itlhliah paiindinah. Sthirairiali’s coinniontary <in TriuiHkd, p. 16, 

■’ uptic irasxd cn jiiriiiifulr/i^ymamhhavdd nvasyam rijnCina-patiudmo t astuto 
’.v/1' upat^d tt(n'Vi) ycitni uiftKf-tiharmopiudrahpraiuirttitc. ibid. Compiirc S;inkani’s 
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deny also tlie reality of pure intelligence on grounds of inter¬ 
dependence or relativity {samvrti)'. Vasubandhu holds that pure 
consciousness {vijfiapti-matratd) is the ultimate reality. This ulti¬ 
mate consciousness is a permanent entity, which by its inherent 
power (sakti) undergoes threefold transformations as the inherent 
indeterminate inner change (vipaka), which again produces the 
two other kinds of transformations as the inner psychoses of mental 
operations (manana) and as the perception of the so-called external 
scntiihles {visaya-vijnapti). ’^[’he apprehension of all appearances or 
characterized entities {dharma) as cognized objects and that of 
selves as cognizers, the dualit}' of perceivers and the perceived, 
are due to the threefold transformations of vipdka, manana and 
vuaya-vijnapti. The ultimate consciousness {vijnapti-mdtra) which 
suffers all these modifications is called dlaya-vijndna in its modified 
transformations, because it is the repository of all experiences. 
The ultimate principle of consciousness is regarded as absolutely 
permanent in itself and is consequently also of the nature of pure 
happiness (sukha) ; for what is not eternal is painful, and this,being 
eternal, is happy When a saint’s mind becomes fixed (pratisthita) 
in this pure consciousness {vijnapti-mdtra), the tendency to dual 
thought of the subjective and the objective {grdhya-grdhakdnusaya) 
ceases and there daw'ns the pure indeterminate (nir-vikalpa) and 
transcendent (lokottara) consciousness. It is a state in which the 
ultimate pure consciousness returns from its transformations and 
rests in itself. It is divested of all afflictions (klesa) or touch of vicious 
tendencies and is therefore called andsruva. It is unthinkable and 
undemonstrable,because it is,on the one hand,pure self-conscious¬ 
ness and omniscience (MTOflywAfa), as it is divested 

of all limitations {dvarana), and, on the other hand, it is unique 
in itself^. This pure consciousness is called the container of the 
seed of all (sarva-bya), and, when its first indeterminate and inde¬ 
finable transformations rouse the psychosis-transformations and 

^ Thus Laukdvatara, one of the most important works on Buddhistic 
idealism, denies the real transformation of the pure dlayo-vijneina. 

Sec LankdViiidrn^ p. 46, published by the Otani University Press, Kyoto, 1923. 

" dhriwo nityatvdd aksayatayd; sukho nityutvdd eva yad arntyam tad duhhhayyi 
ayatt! ca mtya Jti asnidl sukhah. Sthirarnati's commentary on Trimiikd, p. 44. 

^ Alaya-vijfidtia in this ultimate state of pure consciousness {vijnerpti-Trultrata) 
is called the cause [dhdtii) of all virtues, and, hein^^ the ultimate state in which 
the dharrnas or characterized appearances have lost all their limitations it is 
called the dharma-knya of the Buddha (nuihd^munih hhumi-pdrantitddi-hhdi'a- 
tiayd klesa-jueydvarana^prahdndt. . .sati'a-dharma^idbhtitim-ldhhatas ca dharma- 
kdya ity ucyate). Ibid. 
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:ilso thf tr; iirttorniiitioiis as soiisc-jHircoptions, tlit'se mutually act 
and react i gainst one aitother, arid finis the diflereiil series rise 
attain and a^ain and iiuitualK rleteriiiiiie one another. I hese trans- 
formatims are like avaves and ripples on the ocean, where each is 
a^ much th .* product of others as well as the f^enerator of others’. 

In this ,'iew thoui>ht {vijuuiiti) is regarded as a real substance, 
and its trai sforinations are also rcgardetl as real; ami it is these 
transfonnalions that are inaiiilestei! as the selves and the eharac- 
ti'rizctl ap[ earancesh 'I'he first type of tran.sformations, called 
■ri()ukit, is i 1 a way ihe ground of the other two transformations, 
w Inch eotitcin the indeterminate materials out ot which the mani- 
h.-statious ( f the other two transformations appear. But, as has 
alreaiiy hem pointi'd out, these three different types of trans- 
formati'ins again mutiiallv determine one another. 'I'he vipako 
transformations cont.iin \sithin them the seeds ol the constructive 
instincts (<7 k(dp(i-v(a<ina) ol the selves as cognizers, the constructive 
instincts of colours, sounds, etc., the siihstautive basis (asrciya) of 
the utlrihuiion of these twolold eonslrnetivi' instincts, as well as 
the sense-flenities and the loeaii/alion of space-determinations 
[ytlianii-'iijh'ipti or tiiitijiaui-lnka•youinvcsd-viji'Hipti). They are also 
associated i 1 anothei mode with sense-inodilications involving the 
triune of tl e sense (indrivo), sense object (risaya) and cognition 
(aiul eac'h < f these triuues is again associated with a characteristic 
adective to le corresponding to the effective tones of the other 
two memb’rs of tie- triune in a one-to-one relation), attention 
{inan/iskfini , discrimination {siiwjihi), volition {cctcma) and feeling 
(;'r/tdna)'K I'he ripokn translormaiions have no determinate or 
limitetl forms (npiu icchiiinuliiiiihinniktirn), and there are here no 

' nn- I'll 7 - 1 ,'it itc . Ihi,l. p. Ji. 

- cirii ri/iiiiiiti-fin iiitimo riisiiiit, 'sly ii/ni.yiinltny ityulrCitmudharmnpacni nh 

pt ii'.'nytltih . t )t. if). 

■' I'cL-linnt I'iliind) is di-tineuishoil ln-n- as p.iml’iiI, pleasurable, and as tbe bask 
etilili alihb i) tu'illu-r ['alofijt iiui picasiiralilc, w birli is teelinn/)t'r se (vcdtifJu 
iituihlun ii-snil hayn ui pi:ii,iy Tisiiyutvii iihhuhiUn (>i>iilufmlsd-ltii/ithhriyii-lsrirfi- 
risiKin-s: tir:ip i-s,]l.'si 7 l/,ai .nyi-liln-ilfil). 'I'tiis la-clini.' perse must be distineuistird 
ap.ain Ijdiu tin non ]>lfasui;il)li' painful Ua'linir nxistiiie alone with the two other 
v.iriL'tiL's, rlio lainful aiuI llu- pli-asurahli-. Iliao tin' sipdht Iransfonnittions are 
ra ij.iulcd Is in il\ iiui 1 lie 1 > isji- rntii vul' reeling,and it is tbereforeundifTerfntinted 
In it a.s pita.si.ii' oi pain and is In-iiia- lalleil "teeline as indifference (upepsd)" 
and u'-.dill'erci tinted (iii \ uhi hi). 'I'be dilti-rentialiini iit IVcliiu; as pleasurable or 
as paitil'iil talu'; plai e otiK .is a rnrlln-r deteniiinatioii of the basic entitv of feeling 
ewibcd in th ■ lipiiliii I-anslinluaiiiins ol er)oi.l anti bad tleeds {suhhisuhlui- 
/iiirniu-J'ij'iiha'. f.iftod anti bad ( w/.'i/iitniWwI are lo be distiiiijuished from moral 
and immoral is potenti; 1 and aerual delerminations of virtuous and vicious 
at lions, 
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actualized emotional states of attachment, antipathy or the like, 
which arc associated with the actual pleasurable or painful feelings. 
'I’hc vipdka transformations thus give us the basic concept of mind 
and its principal functions with all the potentialities of determinate 
subject-object consciousness and its jirocesses. There are here the 
constructive tendencies of selves as pcrceivers, the objective con¬ 
structive tendencies of colours, sounds, etc., the sense-laculties, 
etc., attention, feeling, discrimination, volition and sense-func¬ 
tioning. Hut none of these have any determinate and actualized 
forms. The second graile of transformations, called manuna, 
represents the actual evolution of moral and immoral emotions; 
it is hero that the mind is set in motion by the ignorant references 
to the mental elements as the self, and from this ignorance about 
the self is engendered self-love {dimti-sneha) and egoism (dtma- 
mdna). These references arc again associated with the fivefold 
universal categories of sense-functioning, feeling, attention, voli¬ 
tion and discrimination. Then comes the third grade of trans¬ 
formations, which is associateil with the fivefold universal cate¬ 
gories together with the special manifestations of concrete sense- 
perceptions and the various kinds of intellectual states and moral 
and immoral mental states, such as desire {chandah) for different 
kinds of sense-experiences, decisions {adhimoksa) in conclusions 
firmly established by perceptions, reasoning, etc., memory, attentive 
reflection (samadhi), wisdom (prajtla), faith and firm will for the 
good {sraddha), shamefulness (/in) for the bad, etc. The term 
dlaya-vijndna is given tf» all these three types of transformations, 
but there is underneath it, as the permanent passive ground, the 
eternal and unchangeable pure thought (vijnapti-mdtratd). 

It may be pointed out here that in this system of philosophy 
the eternal and unchangeable thought-substance undergoes by 
virtue of its inner dynamic three different orders of superficial 
changes, which are compared to constantly changing streams and 
waves. The first of these represents the basic change which later 
determines all subjective and objective possibilities; the second 
starts the process of the psychosis by the original ignorance and 
false attribution of self-hood to non-self elements, self-love and 
egoism; and in the third grade w'e have all the concrete mental 
and extra-mental facts, d'he fundamental categories which make 
the possibility of mind, mental processes and the extra-mental 
relations, are evolved in the first stage of transformations ; and these 
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abide til rough the other two stages of transformations and become 
more and more complex and concrete in course ot titeir association 
with the cati:gories of the other transformations. In analysing the 
knowledge a tuation Vasubandhu does not hold that our awareness 
of lilue is only a modification of the “awareness,” but he tliinks 
that an awareness has always two relations, a relation with the 
subject or tl e knower {grdhaka-gratui) anti a relation with the object 
which is knt wn {grahya-gruho). Illiie as an object is essential for 
making an iwareness of blue possible; for the awareness is not 
bUie, but v e have an awareness ot the blue. But Vasubandhu 
argues (hat this psythological necessity is due to a projection ot 
onjectivitv is a necessary function of determinate thought, and it 
does rmt at all follow that this implies that there are real external 
objects existing outsiiic of it and generating the awareness as 
external agent. Psychological objectivity does not imply onto¬ 
logical objectivity. It is argued that, if the agency of objective 
entities in he production of sense-knowledge be admitted, there 
could not he any case where sense-knowledge could be admitted to 
be product d without the operation ot the objective entities; but, 
since in driarns and illusions such sense-knowledge is universally 
tegartled a ; being producerl without the causal operation of such 
objective (ntitics, no causal operation can be conceded to the 
objective e itities for the production of sense-knowledge. 

Saiikari, in attempting to refute the Buddhist idealism in his 
commenta y on the Bralinia-siHra, 11. ii. 28, seems to refer to a 
school of idealism which is the same as that described by 
loantaraksi a in his Tattva-samgraha (commented upon by Kama- 
lasila), bill largely different from that described in Vasubandhu’s 
Trimsikd. I'he positive arguments against the impossibility of an 
external world constituted hv partless atoms are the same^. But 

’ V'avasf ati, however, in his lilwmiiti t'ornineniary, ii. ii. 28, introduces some 
new points. He says that spatial e.xtension, ns perceived in visual perception, 
cannot be d .je to the perception of pariless atoms. Nor can it be said that the 
colour particles produeed in uninterrupted succession generate the notion of 
spatial extcj sion, thoujth there is no spatial extension in the individual atom; 
^01 It is not possible that the {groups of colour particles are not interrupted by 
taste, smell and the t;b-tual panicles. So it has to be admitted that tlie colour 
particles ar. at stinu* tlisiance from one another and are interrupted by other 
jiaiiicles, ai d that the continuous appearance of colour in spatial distrihutior: 
is a false ap) •carance, like the apf>earancc of continuous trees from a distance con- 
stitutiiiK brest {^ntuUia-rasu^sparsu-pariimdnv-imtorild hi te rupa-paraniduavo 
nci niro ntay ih : hisnidtl iirdt sdntare.su vrhsesu elia-ghuna-pratyayavad esa stltuhi- 
prutyayuh j (iranidnii.yj sfinlaresu hladnfa eru). 
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it is further argued on behalf of the Buddhist idealists that the 
awareness of a pillar, the awareness of a wall or of a jug or of a 
piece of cloth, implies that these individual awarenesses are mutually 
different in nature among themselves; and that consequently 
the apparent difl'erences among objects are but differences among 
the ideas; and that therefore the objects are of the same nature 
as the particular ideas by which we are supposed to know them; 
and, if that be so, the hypothesis of an external world of objects 
becomes unnecessary. Moreover the fact that both the idea of the 
object and the object are taken at one and the same moment proves 
that both the object and the idea are identical, just as the illusory 
second moon perceived simultaneously with the moon is identical 
with it’. When one of them is not perceived the other also is not 
perceived. If they were by nature separate and different, there 
would be no reason why there should be such a uniform and 
in\ariable relation between them. The reason for the diversity of 
our ideas is to be sought not in the diversity of external objects 
which are ordinarily supposed to produce them, but in the be¬ 
ginningless diversity of the instinctive sub-conscious roots [vasana) 
which produce all our ideas in the wakingstate, just as they produce 
dreams during sleep; as dreams are admitted by all to be produced 
witliout any external objects, so are ail ideas produced without 
any external real objects; for as ideas the dream ideas are just the 
same as the waking ideas. But in both cases there are the in¬ 
stinctive sub-conscious roots {vasana), without which no ideas, 
whether in the dream state or in the waking state, can be produced ; 
so these, being invariably present in all cases of production of ideas, 
are the cause of alt ideas'^. 

^ This simile is adduced by Vacaspati probably from a quotation Uom 
Dihoaga— sahopaUwihha-mynmad iihhedo mla~l(i</-dhiyoh hhedni ca hhrihili- 
vijminair dfsyctenddv ivddv(iye. 

Since both the blue and the idea oi the blue are taken at the same moment, 
thev arc one and the same; for any two things which are taken simultaneously 
art* identical. As one moon appears as two in an illusory manner, so the dit- 
ference between the idea and the object is also perceived only illusorily, 'rhis 
argument of sahopalambha-tiiyama is absent in Vasubandhu’s Virnsatikd and 
Tfiniiikd. 

- Vacaspati summarizes in this connection the inference of the Sautrantikas 
for the existence of an external world of objects as the causes of the corre¬ 
sponding ideas. The argument of the Sautnintikas runs thus: When, the old 
causes remaining the same, there is a new effect, that new effect must be duo. 
to a new cause. Now, though it should be admitted that in the passing series ot 
inner consciousness each particular moment generates the succeeding one, and 
that this pow’er of productivity is called vasana {hit-ptavriti-vijfidna-jdnana-hik- 
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Sank; r;i in ref'iitin(4 the above position says that such a view 
is untenable Itecause it contrailicts our experience, which always 
distinguif hcs the subject arui the object from the ttwarcncss. 
We are i irectly ;iware of our sense-contact with external objects 
which we perceive, and tlie object of awareness and tbe awareness 
are not one and the same. Our :iwareness itself shows that it is 
diffci cnt rom its oliject. 'I'be aw;ueness oi a pillar is not the same 
as a pilhu', but a pillar is only an object of the awareness ot a 
pillar. E/cn in denying external objects, the Buddhist idealists 
have to s: .y that what is knowable only within appears as if it was 
existiitg cutsideh Aaiikara argues thus: if externality is absolutely 
non-exist ;nt, how can any sense-cognition appear as external? 
Visnumit a cannot ;ippe;ir as the son of a barren woman. Again, 
the fact that an ide;i has the same form -as its object does not imply 
that them are no (dijccts; on tiie other hand, if there were no 
objects, h )w could any idea have the same form as its corresponding 
object? Again, the maxim that any two things which are taken 
simultaneously are identical is false; for, if the object and its 
awareness arc comprehendeel at the same moment, the very fact 
that one s taken along with the other shows that they cannot he 
identical. Moreover, we lind that in all our awarenesses of blue 
or yellow' a jug or a wall, it is the qualifying or predicative factors 
of objectf of knowledge that dilfer; awareness as such remains 
just the lame. 'The objects of knowledge are like so many ex¬ 
traneous pialities attributed to knowledge, just as whiteness or 
blackness may be attributed to a cow; so whether one perceives 
blue or -ed or j'ellow, that signilics that the difference of 
perccjitioBi involves a difference in objects and not in the 
awarenesj itself. So the awareness, being one, is naturally different 
from the objects, which arc many; and, since the objects are many, 

tir ind that its tcntlciicy in dVrcluatf itsclC js calietl ity power of fruition 

i'vcn then it wouKi l>e (lifheult to umlersTiind how each particular 
momer t she uid have a nowei altogether diH'erent from other moments ; for, since 
there is riol lin^ else tt> t:hunt,'e the chaiacter of the moments, each moment is 
just as much a luoinent as any other. So it has to be admitted that there arc 
other rhinj'‘ whieli make one moment different in its power of cftectuution front 
anv otliCr; i nd these arc- (he CNU-rnal nbjecis. 

^ i^ahka a says vc/c/ iintar-jut’yu-riifHnu tad hufiiriHui avtfbhdsatc. This seems 
to 1)0 a quetation from l)ihna^M. I )innaf^a’s verse, as c|uoted by Kamalaslla in 
his commer tary on the TattTci-scntrp-ahto verses 2082 aOiSq, runs as tollous; 
yad iifitnt-jncyii-iiifuitfi tu btdnyvtid avahhanate 
so ^ylh> vijunna- riipdtvat tat-pyatyoyatoyapi ca. 

'I'hls shows that ^ 5 ankara had Dinnafta in his mind when he attempted to 
refute the Raddhist idealists. 
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they are different from the one, tlie awareness. 'I'he awareness is 
one and it is different from the objects, which are manyh Moreover, 
the argument that the appearance of world objects may be ex¬ 
plained on the analogy of dreams is also invalid; for there is a 
great difference between our knowledge of dreams and of worldly 
objects—dreams are contradicted by the waking experience, but 
the waking experiences are never found contradicted. 

It is curious to note here the contradictions in Sankara’s own 
statements. It has been already pointed out that he himself in his 
commentary on Gaudapada’s Kdrika built a powerful argument for 
the non-existence of all objects of waking experience on the analogy 
of the non-existence of the objects of dream experience. Santarak- 
sita (a.d. 705) and Kamalasila (a.d. 728) in refuting a position 
similar to that of the view of Sankara -that consciousness is one 
and unchangeable and that all objects are changing, but that the 
change of objects does not imply any change of the consciousness 
itself—argue that, had this been so, then that would imply that all 
sensibles of different kinds of colours, sounds, etc. were known at 
one and the same time, since the consciousness that would reveal 
those objects is constant and unchangeable^. Kamalasila there¬ 
fore holds that consciousness is not unchangeable and one, but 
that there are only the changeable ideas of the sensibles and each 
idea is different from the other which follows it in time. Sankara’s 
view that consciousness is only one and that it is only the objects 
that are many seems to be based on a separation due to an 
arbitrary abstraction. If the commentary on Gaudapada’s Karikd 
be admitted to be a work of Sankara, then it may be urged that 
Sankara’s views had undergone a change when he was writing the 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra\ for in the commentary on 
Gaiidapada’s Karikd he seems again and again to emphasize the 
vie\v that the objects perceived in waking experience are as false 
and as non-existent as objects of dream experience. His only 
realism there consisted in the assertion that the world was but the 
residt of a false illusory imposition on the real Brahman, since 

‘ (h'dbfiydtn ca hJicda ekasya siddho bluivati ekasmdc ca dvayoh; tasmdd 
arthn-jiiilnayor bhedah. J^ankara’s Bhdsya, ii. ii. 28, Nirnaya-Sai^ara Press, 
Bonsbay, 1004. 

“ t<id yadi nityaika-jridfui-pyalihhdsdtnKikd ami sabdadayah syta todd vir.itrds- 
tiiyanu-pratihkdsavat sakrd pratibhdsrrou: tat~pratihhdsdt)nakasya judnasya 
sarxuidd vasthitalvdt. Kamalaslta’s commentary on the Tattva-sanigraha, 
si. Oackwad’s Oriental Series, 1926. 

Neither i^antaraksita nor KatnalaslUt seems to he familiar with Sankara. 
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illusions sucli as mirage, etc. must have some underlying basis 
upon which t ley are imposed. Ihit in the commentary on the 
liintiina-sutra the W(jrld of ol>jccts and scnsiblcs is seen to have 
an existence o some sort otitsitle individual thought. Vacaspati in 
his Bhdmatl .'ommentary distinguishes tlie position of Saiikara 
from that of duddhist idealistti by saying that the Vedanta holds 
that: the “ blue ” is not an idea of the form of blue, but “ the blue ” is 
merely the inexplicable anel indefinable object*. 

In discussing the views of Vhisiibandlui in the Vimsatikd and 
Trinisikd it his been pointed out that Vasubandhu did nejt try to 
repueiiate the objectivity of tlic objects of avv'areness, but he re¬ 
pudiated the idea that objects of awareness existed outside of 
thought anel produced the different kinds of awareness. His idea 
seems to have been that the scnsiblcs are made up of thought- 
stuff and, th )ugh they arc the psychological objects of awareness, 
thity do aot exist outside of thought and determine the different 
id(ias that wc have of them. Uut both the sensibles and their ideas 
ani tietermired by some inner law of thought, which determines 
the nature anti methods of tlic whole process of the growth and 
dt’vclopmen of the psycliosis, ami which determines not only its 
cfpgnitional c haracter, but also its moral and emotional character. All 
the argumer ts of Sankara in which he emphasizes the psychological 
duality of avvareness and its object would have no force against 
Vasubandhu, as Vasubandhu admits it himself and holds that 
“blue” (nila) is different from the idea of blue; the blue is an 
object {dlatnhana) and tlie idea of the blue is an awareness. Ac¬ 
cording to him thought splits itself into subject and object; the 
idea therefnre expiresscs itself as a subject-object awareness. The 
subject and the object are as much products of thought as the idea 
itself; the (act that lie considers the blue to bo thought does not 
mean that he denies the objectivity of the blue or that the only 
existence of the blue is the blue-idea. The blue is objectively 
jrresent be ore the idea of blue as a presentation, just as there is the 
suhjeci to perceive it, but this objectivity does not imply that the 
blue is somewhere outside thought in the space outside; for even 
space-loca ions are thought-products, and so there is no sense in 
attributing the sensibles of presentation to the outside world. The 
sensibles are objects of awareness, but they are not the excitants 

^ ua hi hrahma-vadino ntl^dyahatfun vittim abhyuhoffacchtinti, kiuin anir- 
varfiniytwi JlLdditi. Bhlmati, 11. ii. 2S. 
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of the corresponding awareness. It does not seem that Sankara 
says anything to refute such a view. Sankara’s position ii\ the 
commentary on Gaudapada’s Karika seems to have been the same 
sort of view as that ofDihnaga, which he takes so much pains to 
refute in the Brahma-sutra-bhasya, and as such it was opposed 
to the view of Nagarjuna that there must be some essence or reality 
on which the illusory impositions are made. But in the Brahma- 
sutra-bhasya he maintains the view that the objective world, as it 
appears to our consciousness, is present before it objectively and 
independently—only its ultimate nature is inexplicable. The 
difference of the objects from the awareness and their inde¬ 
pendent existence and activity have been accepted by most of 
tlie later Vedanta teachers of the Sankara school; and it is well 
known that in sense-perception the need of the mind-contact with 
the object of perception through the specific sense is considered 
indispensable'. 

Prakasatman (a.d. 1200) in his Pahca-padikd-vivarana raises this 
point and says that the great difference between the Mahayanists 
and the Vedantins consists in the fact that the former hold that 
the objects (visaya) have neither any separate existence nor any 
independent purpose or action to fulfil as distinguished from the 
momentary ideas, while the latter hold that, though the objects are 
in essence identical with tlie one pure consciousne.ss, yet they can 
fulfil independent purposes or functions and have separate, abiding 
and uncontradicted existences-. Roth Padmapada and Prakasatman 
argue that, since the awareness remains the same while there is 
a constant variation of its objects, and therefore that which 
remains constant (anuvrtta) and that which changes (vydvrtta) 
cannot be considered identical, the object cannot be regarded 
as being only a modification ol the idea'b It is suggested that the 
Biuldhist idealist urges that, if the object (e.g. blue) is different 
from the awareness, it cannot be revealed in it, and, if the blue 
can be revealed in the awareness, at that moment all the otlier 
things of the world miglit as well be revealed; for there is no such 

^ See Veddnta-paribhas/i, ch. i, Snvenkatesvar Press, Hombay, lOii. 

^ tattva-dariinas tu adviliyai sanivedunat abhedc 'f>i ^Hsay'asya bhf.dcndpi artha- 
kriyd'Sdynarthya'-satU)a7n sihdyilvatn cdbddhitam astiti vadanti. Paika- padikd-'Vi- 
varana, p. 73. In addition to this work Prakasatman also wrote two indc' 
pendent commentaries on Brahma-sutra called Sdritaka-vimuiinsd-rtydya-sam- 
graha and Laukika'-nydya-muhtdvali. 

® anux^rtta^ya vydvrttdn na bhedo *nuvf'tt(ilvdd dkdsu-ghatddiVQt. Paficci- 
padika^vivarava, p. 73. 
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specific; relation with the blue that the blue alone should appear 
in conscioisness at that moment. If it is urged that the blue 
jrroduces he awareness of the blue, then what would be the 
I'unction o ' the visual organ? It is better, therefcjre, the Buddhist 
siuggests, t) admit a natural and unique relation of identity of the 
idea and tlie object’. 'I'he Vedantist objects to this and says that 
such a supjiosition cannot be true,since we perceive that the subject, 
(ibject and the idea are not one and the same. Tc) such an objection 
the Bnddl ist is supposed to reply that these throe do not form a 
complex u lity, but arise at three successive moments of time, and 
then by virtue of their potency or root-impression a complex of 
the three appears; and this complex slionld not therefore be inter¬ 
preted as being due to a relationing ot three distinct entities-. 
'Ibus the lact that “ f perceive blue” is not to be interpreted as a 
conscious 'elationing ol “ !,” “the iriue” and the awareness, but 
as an ideation arising at one particular j>oint of time, involving all 
the three constituents in it. Such a supposition is necessary, be¬ 
cause all appearances arc momentary, and because the relationing 
of the thric as three independent entities would necessarily be 
impossible without the lapse of some time tor their operation of 
relationing. I'lie tliitory ol momentarmess naturally leads us to the 
;.ibove supposition, that what appears as relationing is nothing but 
lone mome itary flash, which lias the above three as its constituent 
elements; so the Buddhist is supposed to admit that, psycliologic- 

^ tii.uinit vijUdnc uilutn avabJidsate, 

Pinu a-tijdik i-vivarana, p. 74. 

Arf,aiin)4 Votn a similar ptiiiii of vk-w, .^iintarak.sita and IvamalasTia urgr that, 
f tlif clijr,: was n(ji tirntioal witli ihf awarenoss, iherc must be koitil* iin- 
iiutalik law wliy tticy should appear siinuliaiieously. 'I'liis law aecoidinR to the 
Butklliists cc aid only he euherol iilentii y {lailubnya) or of causality as invariability 
ol prorluctio 1 itiul-u!f>blh). 1 he Im'si alternau\e ts whatthe Buddhists here are 
'Sontendinp lor as ayainst the Verlantists. There cannot be the law of causality 
here; for tin re cannoi he any opeiaiion of the law of causality as production 
neiwrteii tvvc entities which are siniiillaneous. 'I'(ittvii-s<init;rahii and Paiijikd, 
2030, 30JI. ’ 

tiiil vdsi 'Hd-.'iiinii‘fihso:unHiinfi'tu-/iralvuya-s/itnutnibfn stmkalandtmakam pra- 
tyiiyilntbrarii clan neku :ambandha«aniiili. radmapada’s (a.p. Sao) Panca-pddika, 
[1. 25. 1 his work everted the itretitcst inlluence on the development of Vedantic 
thour[ht tor; bout si.x 01 seven etatfuiies, anti several eotiimentaries were written 
an it. Alost important of these are Pntkasatinan’.s Patlrapadikd-vivarana, PaPi- 
ra-piidikad/r dsd-hltdsyu-vydlibyd, Piii~u'u-pudika- fnislrd^darpatui by Amrtananda, 

Intlna-dipo) a by Ainrtanandanatliii, tind also a commentary by Anandtipurna 
Yati. Prakat itman’s coointentttry t>n it, etilletl nitncdpfldikd-uivarana, was coni- 
mentetl upo r by Akhii\idananiia Muni in lii.s I'allva-dlptinay by Ramananda 
S.yasvati in nis I'lvuraniipanyiisn, ami by Nrsinihasrama in his Panca-padika- 
i<iv(irii/i,i~b/h ru-prakusikd. 
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ally, the awareness and its object seem to be different, but such 
a psychological appearance can at best be considered as a mental 
illusion or fiction; for logically the Buddhist cannot admit that a 
momentary appearance could subsist long enough to have the 
possibility of being relationed to the self and the awareness, as 
in “I know the blue and, if the blue was not considered to be 
identical with awareness, there would remain no way to explain 
the possibility of the appearance of the blue in the awareness ’. 

I’admapada points out that the main point with the Buddhists is 
the doctrine of causal efficiency {artha-knyd-karitva), ov the maxim 
that that alone exists which can prove its existence by effecting 
some purpose or action. They hold further that this criterion of 
existence can be satisfied only if all existents are momentary and 
if all things are momentary; the only epistemological view that 
can consistently he accepted is the identity of the awareness and 
the object. The main reason why only momentary existents can 
satisfy the criterion of causal efficiency is that, if the existents were 
not assumed to be momentary, they could not effect any purpose 
or action^. Padmapada urges in refutation of this that, if causal 
efficiency means the productivity oi' its own awareness {sva-visaya- 
jnana-jananam), then an awareness or idea has no existence; for it 
does not produce any other knowledge of itself {samvidmn sva-visaya- 
jnand-jananad asallaksanatvam), and the awareness of one cannot be 
known by others except by inference, which again would not be 
direct cognition®. If causal efficiency moans the production of 
another moment, then the last moment, having no other moment 
to produce, would itself be non-existent; and, if the last moment 
is proved to be non-existent, then by turns all the other moments 
would be non-existent. Existence is a nature of things; and even 
when a thing remains silent after an operation it does not on that 
account cease to exist"*. On such a basis Prakasatman points out 

^ ndmibhavam dsrilya sarfivedonad abliimwm nllatn brumah kintu vijndnena 
nllasya pratibhasdnyatluliiupapattyn; ksanikasya tv d^cnituka-sambandhdhhdve. . . 
pratihhdsd eva mi sydt. Panra-padikd-vivarana, p. 74. 

" See the hrst volume of this work, pp. 163—164, where the reason.s in 
justification of the doctrine are brieHy stated. 

® Padmapada derives the possibility of one’s being aware of an awareness, 
which however hardly appears to be convincing. He thinks that an awareness, 
being of the nature of light, does not stand in need of any other light to illuminate 
it. rta ca samvit samvido vi^ayoh samvid-dtrnand bheddbhdvat pradipasyeva 
pradlpdntarnm. Ranca-’pddikd, p. 27. 

* ndrtha-kriyd-kdritva^lak^anatn sattvam kintu svdhhdvikam itixakrt kdryyam 
krtvd tusnlinbhutaaydpisthdyinah sattvam na virndhyate. Panca^padika^vivaranaf 
p. 80. 
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that tlie fupposed three notions of “I,” “awareness” and the 
object are really not three distinct notions appearing as one on 
account ol their similarity, but all the three are joined together in 
one identi :al subjec:t-object-awareness which does not involve the 
three succ ;ssive stages which the Btiddhists suppose, d'his identity 
is proved ay the tact that they are recognized (pratyahhijnd) to be 
so. We an-, again, all conscious of our own identity, that we persist 
in all our changing states of consciousness, and that, though our 
ideas are continually changing with the changing objects, we remain 
unchanged all the same; and (his shows that in knowing ourselves 
as pure a\ rareness eve arc successively connected with the changing 
objects. Hut the cpiestion arises who is to be convinced of this 
identity, ; notion of which can be jrroduced only by a relationing 
of the previous OListence (through sub-conscious impressions of 
memory) to the existence of the present moment; and this 
cannot be done by the Vedantic .seif, which is pure self-revealing 
conscious less that cannot furtiier be made an object of any 
other coiiicious stale; for it is unchangeal.ile, indestructible, and 
there can lot be in it a consciousness of relationing between a past 
state arul a jiresent state tlirough the sub-conscious impressions of 
memory' 'I'he mere persistence of the same consciousness is not 
the recog lition of identity; for the recognition of identity woiild 
be a I'clatiou uniting the jiast as (last with the present as present; 
and, since there is no one to ],ierccive the relation of identity, the 
appearance ol identity is false, 'I'he Vedantic answer to such an 
objection is that, tliouglt the|)nre consciousness cannot behave as 
an individual, yet tlie same consciousness associated with mind 
{aiiltihkai ana^vtiisfa) may iiciiave as an individual who can 
recognize his own identity as well as that of others. 'I'lie mind 
is associated with tlie sidi-conscious impressions of a felt ego 
(ahamvrt i-satnskdra-saltitarn), due to the experience of the self as 
associated with a past time; being responsible for the experience of 
the self a; associat,d with the present time, it produces the notion 
of the identity of the self as persisting both in the past and in the 
present. .V natural objection against such an explanation is that, 
since the Vedanta does not admit that one awareness can be the 
object ol another awareness, the revival of a past awareness is 

' purvii iiuhhdva-saiHskfirii-sithitiiU iihiiiimlnnn-vasttt-pramili hdrandj jdtam 
ekasyii kal i-dviiya-siiiiihiijidha-Tiiaynhiim pratyaksa-ptmiam praiyabhijnii ili cet, 
na larki d'.muni sd siiinh/uwdli. . .I'ijiidna-svnhhdvmya by dtmaiiali. . .jndndnta- 
rdi’amyatv U. . . Fafii ii-jiddikd-viriiimui, p. 75. 
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impossible, without which recognitioli ol identity would be im¬ 
possible. The answer ol the Vedantist is that, just as an idea is 
remembered through its sub-conscious impressions, so, though 
recognition of identity was absent in the preceding moment, yet 
it could arise through the operation of the sub-conscious im¬ 
pressions at a later momenth According to the Vedanta the pure 
consciousness is the only unchanging substance underlying; it is 
this consciousness associated with mind [antahkarana) that behaves 
as the knower or the subject, and it is the same consciousness 
associated with the previous and later time that appears as the 
objective self with which the identity is Iclt and which is known 
to be identical with the knower—the mind-associated conscious¬ 
ness. We all have notions of self-identity and we feel it as “I am 
the same”; and the only way in which this can be explained is on 
the basis of the tact that consciousness, though one and universal, 
can yet be supposed to perform diverse functions by virtue of tlie 
diverse nature of its associations, by which it seems to transform 
itsell as the knower and the thousand varieties of relations and 
objects which it knows. 'I'he main point which is to be noted in 
connection with this realization of the identity of the self is that 
the previous experience and its memory prove that the self existed 
in the past; but how are we to prove that what existed is also existing 
at the present moment? Knowledge of identity of the self is some¬ 
thing different from the experience of self in the past and in the 
present. But the process consists in this, that the two experiences 
manifest the self as one identical entity which persisted through 
both the experiences, and this new experience makes the self known 
in the aforesaid relation of identity. Again, when I remember a 
past experience, it is the self as associated with that experience tliat 
is remembered; so it is the self as associated with the different 
time relations that is apprehended in an e.xperience of the identity 
of self. 

Trom all these discussions one thing that comes out clearly is 
that according to the Sankara Vedanta, as explained by the Vivararia 
school of Fadmapada and his followers, the sense-data and the 
objects have an existence independent of their being perceived; 
and there is also the mind called antahkarana, which operates in 
its own way for the apprehension of this or that object. Are objects 
already there and presented to the pure consciousness through the 
^ Panca-padikd-vivaratia, p. 76. 
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mind? But what then are the objecte? and the Sahkarite’s answer 
is that they in themselves arc unspeakable and indescribable. It 
i?i easy to notice the difference of such a view from that of the 
Buddhistic idealism ot Dihnaj^a or the Lafikavatdra on the one hand 
and that of V'^asubandhu in his Tiimsikd on the other. For in the 
case of the former there were no objects independent of their being 
percei\'ed, and in tlu; case ot the latter the objects are trans¬ 
formations of a thought-principle and are as such objective to 
the subjec t which apprehends them. Both the subject and the 
object arc grounded in the higher and superior principle, the 
principle af tliought. 'I'his grounding implies that this principle 
of thought and its transformations responsible for both the 
subject at d the object, as regards material and also as regards form. 
Accordin' to the fiahkara Wdanta, however, the stuff of world- 
objects, mind, the senses and all their activities, functionings and 
the like are but itiodifications of mdyd, which is indescribable 
{anirvdc)a) in itself, hut which is always related to pure con- 
sciousneis as its underlying principle, and which in its forms as 
material objects hides from the view and is made self-conscious 
by the i luminating flash of the underlying principle of pure con- 
sciousncBs in its forms as intellectual states or ideas. As already 
describ(d, the Silnyavadins also admitted the objective existence 
of all tl ings and appearances; hut, as these did not stand the test 
of criticism, considered them as being essenceless {nihsvabhava). 
The orly difference that one can make out between this doctrine 
of essencelessness and the doctrine of indescribableness of the 
bankaia school is that this “indescribable” is yet regarded as an 
indesci ibable something, as some stuff which undergoeschangesand 
which has transformed itself into all the objects of the world. The 
idealism of the Sankara Vedanta docs not believe in the sahopalarn- 
hha-myama of the Buddhist idealists, that to e.xist is to be perceived. 
The \/orld is there even if it be not perceived by the individual; 
it has an objective existence quite independent of my ideas and 
sensadons; but, though independent of my sensations or ideas, it 
is nm: independent of consciousness, with which it is associated 
and ( n which it is dependent. This consciousness is not ordinary 
psychological thought, hut it is the principle that underlies all 
conscious thought. This pure thought is independent and self- 
revealing, because in all conscious thought the consciousness 
shin ;s by itself; all else is manifested by this consciousness and 
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when considered apart from it, is inconceivable and unmeaning. 
'I'liis independent and uncontradicted self-shiningne.ss constitutes 
being {abadkita-svayam-prakasatawa asya sattd)^. All being is 
pure consciousness, and all appearance hangs on it as something 
which is expressed by a reference to it and apart from which 
it has no conceivable status or meaning. 'I’his is so not only 
epistemologically or logically, but al.so ontologically. The object- 
forms of the world are there as transformations of the inde.scribable 
stuff of mdyd, which is not “being,” but dependent on “being”; 
but they can only be expressed when they are reflected in mental 
states and presented as ideas. Analogies of world objects w'ith 
dream objects or illusions can therefore be taken only as popular 
examples to make the conception of mdya popularly intelligible; 
and this gives the Vedantic idealism its unique position. 

Sankara’s Defence of Vedanta; Philosophy of Badarayaija 
and Bhartpprapanca. 

Sankara’s defensive arguments consisted in the refutation of 
the objections that may be made against the Vedantic conception 
of the world. The first objection anticipated is that from the 
followers of Sainkhya philosophy. Thus it is urged that the effect 
must be largely of the same nature as the cause. Brahman, which 
is believed to be intelligent (cetana) and pure (hiddha), could not 
be the cause of a world wTich is unintelligent {jada and acetana) 
and impure (ahiddlia). And it is only because the world is so 
different in nature from the intelligent spirits that it can be useful 
to them. Two things which are identical in their nature can hardly 
be of any u.se to each other—two lamps cannot be illuminating to 
each other. So it is only by being different from the intelligent 
spirits that the world can best serve them and exist for them. 
Sankara’s answer to this objection is that it is not true that the 
effect should in every way be similar to the cause—there are 
instances of inanimate hair and nails growing from living beings, 
and of living insects growing out of inanimate objects like cow- 
dung. Nor can it be denied that there is at least some similarity 
between Brahman and the world in this, that both have being. 
It cannot be urged that, because Brahman is intelligent, the 
world also should be intelligent; for there is no reason for such 

’ Vacaspati Mi-sra’s BhiimatT, p. 13, Nirnaya-Sagara edition, 1904. 
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an expecta:ion, Tht converse ot it also has not been found to be 
true—it hi s not been found that what is unintelligent has been 
known to lave been derived from a source other than Brahman'. 
The v\holi; point ol this argument .seems to lie in the fact that, 
since the Upanisads assert that Brahinan is the cause of the world, 
the apparent incompatibility of the production of an impure and 
unintelligent world Irom the intelligent ;tnd pure Brahman has to 
be explained away; tor such idtimate truths can be discovered not 
by reason but by the testimony ol (lie Upanisads. Another objec¬ 
tion supposed to be raised by Sanikliya against Vedanta is that at 
the time tf dissolution (prtildyo), when the world of effects will 
dissolve b ick into Brahman the cause, the impurities of the worldly 
state mig It also make the causal state of Brahmahood impure. 
Saiika ra lefutes it by pointing out two sets of instances in which 
the effect; do not affect the causal state wheia they return to it. 
Of these, one set of instances is to lie found in those cases where 
articles cf gold, silver, etc. are melted back into tlieir original 
material states as unformed gold and silver, and are not seen to 
affect them with their specific peculiarities as formed articles. The 
other instance is to be found in the manifestation of magic by a 
magician, 'I’he magical creations of a magician are controlled by 
him and when they vanish in this way, they cannot in any way 
affect th i magician himself; for the magical creations have no 
reality. 50 also a dreamer is not affected by his dreams when he 
is awak;. So tht reality is one which remains altogether un¬ 
touched by the changing states. 'I'he appearance of this reality 
as all th; changing state.s is mere false show {maya-matram), like 
the appearance of a rope as a snake. Again, as a man may in 
deep sleep pass into a state where there is no trace of his mundane 
expcHerces and may yet, when he becomes awake, resume his 
normal mcation in life, so after the dissolution of the world into 
its causal state there may again be the same kind of creation as 
there tv IS before the di.ssolution. So there can be no objection 
that the world of impure elfects wdll affect the pure state of 
Brahman at the time of dissolution or that there could be no 
creatior after dissolution. 

Thcje arguments of Sankara in answ'er to a supposed objection 


' kim hi yiic i'nituyiyendmuivitum ttui ahrnhma-prakrtikam drstam iti brahrnn- 
vadinarn pruty udahriyela samastasya vustujatmyu bndwia-prakrtikawdhhyu- 
haaamdt, f^ankara’s fi/idsyer, ir. r. 6. 
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that; the world of effects, impure and unintelligent as it is, could 
not have been the product of pure and intelligent Brahman are 
not only weak but rather uncalled for. If the world of effects 
is mere maya and magic and has no essence (vastutva), the best 
course for him was to rush straight to his own view of effects as 
having no substantiality or essence and not to adopt the parindma 
view of real transformations of causes into effects to show that 
the effects could be largely dissimilar from their causes. Had 
he started with the reply that the effects had no real existence 
and that they were merely magical creations and a false show, 
the objection that the impure world could not come out of pure 
Brahman would have at once fallen to the ground; for such an 
objection would have validity only with those who believed in the 
real transformations of effects from causes, and not with a philo¬ 
sopher like fsaiikara, who did not believe in the reality of effects 
at all. Instead of doing that he proceeded to give examples of the 
realistic return of golden articles into gold in order to show that 
the peculiar defects or other characteristics of the efl'ect cannot 
affect the purity of the cause. Side by side with this he gives another 
instance, how magical creations may vanish without affecting the 
nature of the magician. This example, however, does not at all 
fit in with the context, and it is surprising how Sankara failed 
to sec that, if his examples of realistic transformations were to hold 
good, his example of the magic and the magician would be quite 
out of place. If the parindma view of causation is to be adopted, 
the vivarta view is to be given up. It seems however that Sankara 
here was obliged to take refuge in such a confusion of issues by 
introducing stealthily an example of the vivarta view of unreality 
of effects in the commentary on sutras which could only yield a 
realistic interpretation. The sutras here seem to be so convincingly 
realistic that the ultimate reply to the suggested incompatibility of 
the production of effects dissimilar from their causes is found in 
the fact that the Upanisads hold that this impure and unintelligent 
world had come out of Brahman; and that, since the Upanisads 
assert it, no objection can be raised against it on grounds of reason. 

In the next section the theory of realistic transformation of 
causes is further supported by the sutra which asserts that in spite 
of the identity of effects with their cause their plurality or diversity 
may also be explained on the analogy of many popular illustrations. 
Thus, though the waves are identical with the sea, yet they have 
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an e^astcicc in tl cir plurality ami tliversity as well. Here also 
l3ankara lias to follow the iinplicatioo of the sutra in his interpre- 
tation. H.', however, in conchulinii; his commentary on this siitra, 
says that the world is not a result of any real transformation of 
llrahman as effect; llrahman alone exists, but yet, when Brahman 
is under he eonditioninp phenomena of a world-creation, there is 
room for apparent diversity ami |>hirality. It may be pointed out, 
however, that such a supplementary explanation is wholly incom¬ 
patible witli the "sncral rneaninj^ of the rule, which is decidedly 
in favour of a realistic transformation. It is unfortunate that here 
also i3ah ;ara does not yive any reason for his supplementary 
remark, vhich is not in keeping with the general spirit of the 
sUtra and the interpretation which he himself gave of it. 

In tht next section the siltras seem plainly to assert the identity 
of cause ; nd effect “ because of the possibility of the effect, because 
the cause exists, because the effect exists in the cause and is due 
to an elaboration of the cause and also for other reasons and the 
testimonv of the flpanisads,” Such a meaning is cpiite in keeping 
with the I eneral meaningol the|ircviousscctions. Saiikara,however, 
inter|iretf the sutr(, as nteaning that it is Brahman, the cause, which 
alone is true. There cannot therefore he any real transformation 
of causes into effetts. The omuiseience of Brahman and His being 
the creator of the world htive thus only a limited validity; for they 
depend upon tire lelative reality of (he world. I'rom the absolute 
point of /iew therefore tlu-re is no fsvara who is the omniscient 
creator ol the world h Sankara supports this generally on the ground 
of the tOFtimony of some Idpaiiisad texl.s (e.g. nirttiketyeva satyam, 
etc.). Hi however introiluces an argument in support of the 
<;at-harv(.-vatlo theory, or tlie thi-ory that the effect is already 
existent ia the cause. This theory is indeed common both to the 
view of real transfornuition and the virarta view, in 
two diffi’a'iit wavF. It is curious however that he should support 
the stit-k irya-T'ihIt) theory on paiiniunti lines, as against the genera¬ 
tive r'iew of ii-sat-kary/i-rilitd of the Nyaya, but not on vlvarta 
lines, wli .-rc effects are treated as non-existent and false. Thus he 

' { fintVitihdnl vul isilrisita^'yahhmah isvar'i- 

hayatu^-fiui ili ret ; nti; (ividyiitmalm-ruhmi-nlpeafnjfi-vydkuriiud^ck- 

Sdfnii san- {ihafi’a^va. Sankara’s lUmsya on liniJima-.tntrry ii. i. 14. 

HU (dtli ihi.'ii/ diii i.yyyidn Sfitvajhafiiitn ra hyiihttuouth hiritit avidyopadhihani 
if! t(ul.lird\ (dd pnilijud-sff/rdtn. fiift^'iisniydm lu tad ananyatva-mfrdm. iUidmati 
on tiic ai^o t- I-ilidsvit. 
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says that the fact that curd is produced from milk and not from 
mud shows that there is some such intimate relation of curd with 
milk which it has not with anything else. ’^I'liis intimate relation con¬ 
sists in the special power or capacity (saktt) in the cause (e.g. the 
milk ), which can produce the special efl'ect (e.g. the curd), d’his 
power is the verv essence of the cause, and the very essence of this 
power is the effect itself. If a power determines the nature of the 
effect, it must be already existent in the cause as the essence of the 
effect. Arguing against the Nyaya view that the cause is different 
from the effect, though they are mtitually connected in an insepar¬ 
able relation of inherence (sawazdya), he says that, if such a 
samavdya is deemed necessary to connect the cause with the effect, 
then this also may require a further something to connect the 
samavdya with the cause or the effect and that another and that 
another ad iufimtum. If it is urged that samavdya, being a rela¬ 
tion, does not require any further relation to connect it with anything 
else, it may well be asked in reply how “conjunction” (samyoga), 
which is also regarded as a relation, should require the relation 
of inherence {samavdya) to connect it with the objects which are in 
conjunction (samyogin). The conception of samavdya connecting 
substances with their c|ualities is unnecessary; for the latter always 
appear identified with the former {tdddtmya-pratUi). If the effect, 
say a whole, is supposed to be existing in the cause, the parts, it 
must exist in them all taken together or in each of the separate parts. 
If the whole exist only in the totality of the parts, then, since all the 
parts cannot be assembled together, the whole as such would be in¬ 
visible. If the whole exist in the parts in parts, then one has to 
conceive other parts of the whole different from its constituent 
parts; and, if the same questions be again repeated, these parts 
should have other parts and these others; and thus there would 
be a vicious infinite. If the whole exists wholly in each of the 
parts at the same time, then there would be many wholes. If it 
exists successively in each of the parts, then the whole would at 
one time be existent only in one part, and so at that time the 
functions of the whole would be absent in the other parts. If it 
is said that, just as a class-concept (e.g. cow) exists wholly in each 
of the individuals and yet is not many, so a whole may also be 
wholly existent in each of the parts, it may well be replied that 
the experience of wholes is not like the experience of class-concepts. 
The class-concept of cow is realized in each and every cow; but 
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a whole if not realized in each and every part. Again, if the effect 
is non-ex stent before its production, then, production being an 
action, such an action woidd Itave nothing as its agent, which is 
impossible for, since the effect is non-existent before its pro¬ 
duction, it could not be the agent of its production; and, since 
being nor-existent, it cannot be the agent of its production, such a 
production would be either itself non-existent or would be without 
any agent If,howt:ver,production is not defined as an action,but as 
a relationing of an effect with its cause {svakdrana-satta-saynavaya), 
then also it may be objected that a relation is only possible when 
there ;ire 1 wo terms which arc related, and, since the effect is as yet 
non-existi nt, it cannot be related to its cause. 

But, ii the effec t is already existent, what then is the necessity 
of the cat sal operation {kdraka-vydpdra)} The answer to such a 
question i i to be fojtul in tlte view that tire efl’ect is but an elabora¬ 
tion of the cause into its efl’ect. Just as a man may sit with 
his limbs collected together or stretched out and yet would be 
considered the same man, so an effect also is to he regarded as an 
expansion of the cause and as such identical with it. The effect is 
thus only a transformed state of the cause; and hence the causal 
operalion is necessary for bringing about this transformation; but 
in spite o‘ such a transformation tlie effect is not already existing 
in the cause as its potency or power. 

There are seven other smaller sections. In the first of these 
the object on that, if the worUI is a direct product of the intelligent 
Brahman, there is no reason why such an intelligent being should 
create a \n)rld which is full of misery and is a prison-house to 
himself, ii easily answered by pointing out that the transcendent 
creator is far above the mundane spirits that suffer misery in the 
prison-house of the world. Here also fiaiikara adds as a supple¬ 
mentary rote the remark that, since there is no real creation and 
the whole world is but a magical appearance, no such objection 
that the c eator should not have created an undesirable world for 
its own suffering is valid. But the mtras gave him no occasion 
for such a remark; so that indeed, as was the case with the 
previous sections, here also his mdyd theory is not in keeping even 
with his general interpretation of the siitras, and his remarks have 
to be app( tided as a note w'hich hangs loosely and which does not 
appear to have any relevancy to the general meaning and purport 
of the sutnis. 
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In the next section an objection is raised that Brahman cannot 
without the help of any other accessory agents create the world; 
the reply to such an objection is found in the fact that Brahman 
has all powers in Himself and can as such create the world out of 
Himself without the help of anything else. 

In the next section an objection is raised that, if the world is a 
transformation of Brahman, then, since Brahman is partless, the 
transformation must apply to the whole of Brahman; for a partial 
transformation is possible only when the substance which is under¬ 
going the transformation has parts. A reply to such an objection 
is to be found in the analogy of the human self, which is in itself 
formless and, though transforming itself into various kinds of 
dream experiences, yet remains unchanged and unaffected as a 
whole by such transformations. Moreover, such objections may 
be levelled against the objectors themselves; for Samkhya also 
admits the transformation of the formless prakrti. 

In another section it is urged that, since Brahman is complete 
in Himself, there is no reason why He should create this great 
world, when He has nothing to gain by it. The reply is based on 
the analogy of play, where one has nothing to gain and yet one is 
pleased to indulge in it. So Brahman also creates the world by His 
Ilia or play. Sankara, however, never forgets to sing his old song 
of the maya theory, however irrelevant it may be, with regard to 
the purpose of the siltrus, which he himself could not avoid 
following. Thus in this section, after interpreting the sutra as 
attributing the world-creation to God’s playful activity, he remarks 
that it ought not to be forgotten that all the world-creation is but 
a fanciful appearance due to nescience and that the ultimate reality 
is the identity of the self and Brahman. 

The above discussion seems to prove convincingly that 
Badarayana’s philosophy was some kind of h/iedahhcda-vada or a 
theory of transcendence and immanence of God (Brahman)—even 
in tlie light of fiahkara’s own commentary. He believed that the 
world was the product of a real transformation of Brahman, or 
rather of His powers and energies (sakti). God Himself was not 
exhausted by such a transformation and always remained as tlie 
master creator who by His play created the world and who could 
by His own powers create the world without any extraneous 
assistance. The world was thus a real transformation of God’s 
powers, while He Himself, though remaining immanent in the 
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world thr( iigli His powers, transeended it at the same time, and 
remained : s its controller, and pxinishetl or rewarded the created 
mundane souls in accorilance with their bad and good deeds. 

'I'he d( ctrinc of bhedabhahi-nuhi is certainly prior to Sankara, 
as it is tie dominant view of most ol the purdnas. It seems 
probable : Isf) that Bhartrprapahca refers to Bodhayana, who is 
referred to as ^.jttikbra by Ramanuja, and as vrttikdra and Upavarsa 
lay Sahkaia, and to Dramidacarya, referred to by Sankara and 
Rantanuja all held some form of bhedabheda doctrine^. Bhartrpra- 
jiahca has been referretl to by Sankara in his commentary on the 
Brhaddrimvtilui Vpanisiid\ and Anandajhana, in his commentary 
on Saiikata's commentary, gives a tmmber of extracts from 
Bhartrpraf ahea’s Hhdsya on the lirhoddranyaka Upanisad. Prof. 
M. Hii iyai na collected these fragxnents in a paper read belore the 
'Third Orii ntal Congress in Madras, 11)24, and there he describes 
Bhartrpraf anca’s philosophy as follows. 'The doctrine of Bhartr- 
prapanca ii monism, anxl it is of the bhedfihheda type. 'I'he relation 
between B'ahman and the /Kw, as that between Brahman and the 
xvorld, is o le of identity in diliercnce. An implication of this view 
is that hot! thi^jiva and the pltysical world evolve out of Brahman, 
so that the doctrine may be tlescribcd as Hrahma-parinama-vada. 
On the spi'itual sid(.‘ Brahman is transformed into the antarydmin 
and the jiia; on the physical side into avyakta, sutra, virdj and 
devata, which are all cosmic; and jdti and pinda, w'hich are not 

* Prof. S Kuppusvtiini iiastrl, in an arTii-!i;' ivail before tlic Third Oriental 
(-’onferenco, .‘juotos a passa;^e from Venkata’s Tnttva-tika on Ramanuja’s com¬ 
mentary on ihe Braiinia-aiUrds, in which he says that Upavarsa is a name of 
Hodhriyana —vrttikurasyu Bodhayiinduyniiii hi IJpavar^a iti sydn ndma — Pro- 
teedinfis of th ' Third Ork'uUil ('.onfemu'e. Madias, 1924. The commentators on 
Sankara s Bhlsya say tiiat., wlicn he rcl'ers to Vrttikara in r. i. 9, i. i. 23, I. ii. 23 
iiiul 111. iii. 53, he refers to Upa\arsa hy name, h'rom the views of llp)avarsa 
referred to in tliese sutras it apfiears that Upavarsa believed in the theory of 
jndna-karma-'nwHicaiyUy liekl als(» bv lihaskara (an adherent ot the bhedabheda 
theory), Raniiiuija aiul ( titers, hut vehenunilyopposed by Sankara, who wantecl 
to repudiate the idea of his 0|>poncnt.s that the pethrmiance of sacrificial and 
Vedic duties :ould he conceived as a preliininarv preparation for makinif oneself 
lit for Brahir d-knowledffc. 

Refe ^enc( K to Dnimidruarya’s commentary on the Chandoifya Upauuad 
niade bv Anandat^iri in his cornmi-ntarv Sankara’s commentary on tlie Cftdr- 
(fo‘fya Upaiii, ad. In the commentary of Sar\ ajhaiioa Muni’s Samhsepa-sdriraha, 
HI. 217-227, )y Nrsinihasrama,tile Vrikvakilra rcfei ixxl to bySarx iijiiatma Muni as 
Atrcya lias 1 eon ulentilietl with HiaJitnanaiulin or 'Pahka and the bhas> akara 
(a (.juotiH'ion ) rom whose Hhdsya ap|>eais in Sinnhsejm-idrlroka lU. 221, '"an/iir- 
vund bha.aai'i ti paradvvateii*' is referred tr> as a (]uotation from I )rami(.lac;ir\ a 
in RaTniinuj: ’s {'edartha-sitnigraha^ p. 13S, Painlit edition) is identified with 
Dramidaeai x i, who wrote a commentary on Hrahmanandin's ('duiadopyo- 
I'xinisad-vdrt. Hui. 
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cosmic. These are the avasthas or modes of Brahman, and re¬ 
present the eight classes into which the variety of the universe 
may be divided. They are again classified into three rails, para- 
matma-rdii, jlva-rdsi and murttdmurtta-rdsi, which correspond to 
the triple subject-matter of Religion and Philosophy, viz. God, 
soul and matter. Bhartrprapanca recognized what is known as 
pramana-samuccaya, by which it follows that the testimony of 
common experience is quite as valid as that of the Veda. The 
former vouches for the reality of variety and the latter for that of 
unity (as taught in the Upanisads). Hence the vdtimate truth is 
dvaitadvaita. Moksa, or life’s end, is conceived as being achieved 
in two stages—the first leading to apavarya, where samsdra is 
overcome through the overcoming of dsanga\ and the second 
leading to Brahmahood through the dispelling of avidyd. This 
means of reaching either stage is jndna-karma-samuccaya, which 
is a corollary on the practical side to pramana-samuccaya on the 
theoretical side. 

It is indeed difficult to say what were the exact characteristics 
of Radarayana’s bhedabheda doctrine of Vedanta; but there is very 
little doubt that it was some special type of bhedabheda doctrine, 
and, as has already been repeatedly pointed out, even Sankara’s 
own commentary (if we exclude only his parenthetic remarks, which 
are often inconsistent with the general drift of his own commentary 
and the context of the sutras, as well as with their purpose and 
meaning, so far as it can be made out from such a context) shows 
that it was so. If, however, it is contended that this view of real 
transformation is only from a relative point of view {vyavahdrika), 
then there must at least be one sutra where the absolute {pdra- 
mdrthika) point of view is given; but no such siitra has been dis¬ 
covered even by Saiikara himself. If experience always sh OVv'S the 
causal transformation to be real, then how is one to know that in 
the vdtimate point of view all effects are false and unreal? It, 
however, it is contended that there is a real transformation 
{parindma) of the mdyd stuff, whereas Brahman remains ahvays 
unchanged, and if mdyd is regarded as the power (sakti) of Brahman, 
how then can the sakti of Brahman as well as its transformations 
be regarded as unreal and false, while the possessor of the sakti (or 
the iaktimat, Brahman) is regarded as real and absolute? 'I'here 
is a great diversity of opinion on this point among the Vedantic 
writers of the f 5 ahkara school. Thus Appaya Diksita in his Sid- 
dhdnta-lesa refers to the autlior of Padartha-nirnaya as saying that 
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Braliman a)id rnaya arc botli material causes of the world-appear¬ 
ance—Brahman the vmarta cause, and mdya the parinarna cause. 
Others are said to hud a definition of causation intermediate 
between vk'arta and parm'dma by tlefining material cause as that 
which can jiroduce effects which are not different from itself {sva- 
hhinna-kdry ajanakatneim upUildnatvaiti), I'he world is identical with 
Brahman inasmuch as it has being, and it is identical with nescience 
inasmuch a ; it has its characteristics of materiality and change. So 
from two d fferent points of view both Brahman and maya are the 
cause oi the world. Viicaspati Misra Imids that mdya '\?, only an acces¬ 
sory cause sahakdri), whereas Brahman is the real vivarta causeb 
4'he authoi of the Siddhanta-mukiavail, Prakasananda, however, 
thinks that it is the mdya eneigy (rndyd-sakti) which is the material 
cau.se of th? world and not Brahman. Brahman is unchangeable 
and is the support of mayd] and is thus the cause of the world in 
a remote smse. Sarvajhatma Muni, however, believes Brahman 
alone to be the vivarta cause, and mdya to be only an instrument 
for the pi rpose''^. 4 'he ditliculty that many of the sfitras of 
Badaravan; give us a parinarna view of causation was realized by 
Sarvajhatma Muni.n ho tried to explain it away by suggesting that 
the parinahui tlieory was discussed ajijirovingly in the aiitras only 
f-ecause this theory was nearest to \\\c vivarta, and by initiating 
picople to t le parindma theory it would be easier to lead them to 
the vivarta theory, as hinteil in ultra it. i. 14'*. 'This explanation 
could have some proliability, if the arrangement of the sUitras was 

' Viu aspiUi Misra fl<»urishcil ii^ about a.i». ^40. In addition to his Bhamati 
eomnieruars' "fi the. Bnil.nw-iutrn he urote inanv other work-S and commentaries 
on other sysU ms of philosophy. I fis importaiii works are: Tutfva-bimiu, Tattim- 
ruisdrad (yo;n), Tativa-sumik^d Bruhnta ^iddhi-nkih Nydya-kanihd on i’idhi- 
viveka, Nya ya-tattvdioka, Nydyn-rtiina-tikd, Nyuyd-zulyttika-tdtimryo-tlkd, 
Brahma-tdtH: i-samhitoddiptimy Yukh-difnkd (Sdmkhyd)^ Samkhyu-taltvu- 
kduinidtl Vvi ’dnta-tattvii’-kdufnudi. 

- He iivet about a . d .<)00 during' tlu' rei^n of KiniL? Manukuladitya and was 
a pupil of vesvara. 

^ vi':/irtd~i'ddd$\d hi fmr’dd-bhumtr 

■reddntd-vddr pdrindHid-Vdildh 
vytn'dsthitti 'suiin pdiindma-vade 
,sf) nv;w sdinuydti ziB'drld-vtuldh. 

SdinksL'pa-sdrJrakd, ll. 61. 
uptiyam ufBfhdfi pftrvdm uccair 
uptydtti dptum jdndta yathdiva 
ir.ifir mutundnB ca 'oivarld-tiiddkytd 

I'lkdrii-vddfim zhuiulds hdlmniu. Ibid. Ji, f)Z. 

z'ikdra-tuiddm Kapilddi-pdk&am 
Hf t’tyd Vddrnd tu Kulra- kdrah 
.srufi't I'd sdTttfdipdti ptlrvabhunidu 

‘/ihniy//i^rtytifthdd<itf(iVd, 


.Ibid, 64. 
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sut h as to support the view that the parinama view was intro¬ 
duced only to prepare the reader's mind for the vivarta view, 
which was ultimately definitely approved as the true view; but it 
has been shown that the content of almost all the sutras of ii. i, 
consistently support the parinama view, and that even the suira 
II. i. 14 cannot be explained as holding the vivarta view of 
causation as the right one, since the other sutras of the same 
section have been explained by Sankara himself on the parinama 
view; and, if the content be taken into consideration, this sutra also 
has to be explained on the parinama view of hhedahheda type. 


Teachers and Pupils in Vedanta. 

The central emphasis of Sankara’s philosophy of the Upanisads 
and the Brahma-sutra is on Brahman, the self-revealed identity of 
pure consciousness, bliss and being, which does not await the 
performance of any of the obligatory Vedic duties for its realiza¬ 
tion. A right realization of such Upanisad texts as “That art 
thou,” instilled by the right teacher, is by itself sufficient to dispel 
all the false illusions of world-appearance. This, however, was 
directly against the Mlrnarrisa view of the obligatoriness of certain 
duties, and Sankara and his followers had to fight hard on this 
point with the Mimamsakas. Different Mimamsa writers empha¬ 
sized in different ways the necessity of the association of duties with 
Brahma-wisdom; and a brief reference to some of these has been 
made in the section on Suresvara. Another question arose re¬ 
garding the nature of the obligation of listening to the unity texts 
(e.g. “that art thou”) of the Vedanta; and later Vedanta writers 
have understood it differently. Thus the author of the Prakatdrtha, 
who probably flourished in the twelfth century, holds that it is 
only by virtue of the mandate of the Upanisads (such as “thou 
slujuldst listen to these texts, understand the meaning and medi¬ 
tate”) that one learns for the first time that one ought to listen 
to the Vedanta texts—a view which is technically called apurva- 
vidhi. Others, however, think that people might themselves 
engage in reading all kinds of texts in their attempts to attain 
salvation and that they might go on the wrong track ; and it is just 
to draw them on to the right path, viz. that of listening to the 
unity texts of the Upanisads, that the Upanisads direct men to 
listen to the unity texts—this view is technically called ?tiyama-vidhi. 
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The followers of Sarvajhatma Muni, however, maintain that there 
can in no sense be a duty in regard to the attainment of wisdom of 
Brahma-knowledge, and the force of the duty lies in enjoining the 
holding of discussions for the clarification of one’s understanding; 
and the meaning of the obligatory sentence “thou shouldst listen 
to’’ means that one should hold proper discussions for the clarifi¬ 
cation of his intellect. Other followers of Suresvara, however, think 
that the force of the obligation lies in directing the student of 
Vedanta steadily to realize the truth of the Vedanta texts without any 
interruption; and this view is technically called parisamkhya-vidhi. 
Vacaspati Misra and his followers, however, think that no obliga¬ 
tion of duties is implied in these commands; they are simply put 
in the form of commands in order to show the great importance 
of listening to Vedanta texts and holding discussions on them, as 
a means of advancement in the Vedantic course of progress. 

But the central philosophical problem of the Vedanta is the 
conception of Brahman—the nature of its causality, its relation 
with may a and the phenomenal world of world-appearance, and 
with individual persons. Sankara’s own writings do not always 
manifest the same uniform and clear answer; and many passages 
in different parts of his work show tendencies which could be 
more or less diversely interpreted, though of course the general 
scheme was always more or less well-defined. Appaya Diksita 
notes in the beginning of his Siddhdnta-lesa that the ancients were 
more concerned with the fundamental problem of the identity 
of the self and the Brahman, and neglected to explain clearly 
the order of phenomenal appearance; and that therefore many 
divergent views have sprung up on the subject. Thus shortly after 
Sankara’s death we have four important teachers, Suresvara and 
his pupil Sarvajnatma Muni, Padmapada and Vacaspati Misra, 
who represent three distinct tendencies in the monistic interpre¬ 
tation of the Vedanta. Suresvara and his pupil Sarvajnatma Muni 
held that may a was only an instrument (dvara), through which 
the one Brahman appeared as many, and had its real nature hidden 
from the gaze of its individual appearances as individual persons. 
In this view mdyd was hardly recognized as a substance, though it 
was regarded as positive; and it was held that mdyd had, both for 
its object and its support, the Brahman. It is the pure Brahman 
that is the real cause underlying all appearances, and the mdyd 
only hangs on it like a veil of illusion which makes this one thing 
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appear as many unreal appearances. It is easy to see that this 
view ignores altogether the importance of giving philosophical 
explanations of phenomenal appearance, and is only concerned to 
emphasize the reality of Brahman as the only truth. Vacaspati’s 
view gives a little more substantiality to mdyd in the sense that 
he holds that mdyd is coexistent with Brahman, as an accessory 
through the operation of which the creation of world-appearance 
is possible; mdyd hides the Brahman as its object, but it rests on 
individual persons, who are again dependent on mdyd, and mdyd on 
them, in a beginningless cycle. 'I'he world-appearance is not mere 
subjective ideas or sensations, but it has an objective existence, 
though the nature of its existence is inexplicable and inde¬ 
scribable ; and at the time of dissolution of the world (or pralaya) 
its constitutive stuff, psychical and physical, will remain hidden 
in avidyd, to be revived again at the time of the next world- 
appearance, otherwise called creation. But the third view, namely 
that of Padmapada, gives mdyd a little more substantiality, re¬ 
garding it as the stuff which contains the double activity or power 
of cognitive activity and vibratoiy' activity, one determining the 
psychical process and the other the physical process, and regarding 
Brahman in association with mdyd, with these two powers as 
Isvara, as the root cause of the w'orld. But the roots of a very 
thoroughgoing subjective idealism also may be traced even in the 
writings of Sankara himself. I'hus in the Brhaddranyaka-hhdsya he 
says that, leaving aside theories of limitation {avaccheda) or reflec¬ 
tion (pratibimba), it may be pointed out that, as the son of Kunti 
is the same as Radheya, so it is the Brahman that appears as 
individual persons through bcginningless avidyd', the individual 
persons so formed again delusively create the world-appearance 
through their own avidyd. It will be pointed out in a later section 
that Mandana also elaborated the same tendency shortly after 
Sankara in the ninth century. Thus in the same century we 
have four distinct lines of Vedantic development, which began to 
expand through the later centuries in the w'riters that followed one 
or the other of these schools; and some additional tendencies also 
developed. The tenth century seems to have been very barren in 
the field of the Vedanta, and, excepting probably Jhanottama Misra, 
who wrote a commentary on Suresvara’s Vdrttika, no writer of great 
reputation is known to us to have lived in this period. In other 
fields of philosophical development also this century was more or 
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less barren, and, excepting Udayana and Sridhara in Nyaya- 
Vbiisesika, Utj ala in Astronomy and Al'ihiiiavagiipta in Saivism, 
probably no odier persons of great reputation can be mentioned. 
'I'liere weie, however, a few Buddhistic writers of repute in this 
period, such as Candragomin (junior) ot Rajshahi, the author of 
iNyiiya-loka-siddhi, Prajnakara (liipta ot Vikramasila, author of 
Pramdna-vdrtikahmkara and Siihiifialamhliti-mscaya, Acarya Jetari 
ot Rajshaiii, he autlior of Hetu-tattvopadesa, Dharma-dharmi- 
vinUraya and Bdldvatdra-Uirka, Jina, the author of Pramana- 
varlikdlankdrc-tikd, Ratnakirti, the autlior of the Apoha-siddhi, 
Ksana-hlu/npa siddhi and Sthira-siddhi-dusana, and Ratna Vajra, 
the author of the Yukii-prnyopa. 'I'he eleventh century also does 
not seem to have been v'cry fruitful for Vedanta philosophy. The 
onlj' autlior ol great reputation seems to have been Anandabodha 
Hhattarakacar'a, who appears to have lived probably in the latter 
half of the elet enth cent ury and the first half of the twelfth century. 
'Yhe. muhdvidy a syllogisms of Kularka Pandita, however, probably 
beg in from so tie time i t the eleventh century, and these were often 
referred to for rcfutatioti by Vedantic writers till the fourteenth 
century, as wi 1 be pointed out in a later section. But it is certain 
tliat quite a lai ge number of V'crlantic writers must have worked on 
the Vci-lanta before .l^nandabodha, although we cannot properly 
trace them now. .Anandabodha says in his Nyaya-makarandaXh'it 
his work was a compilation {sampraha) Irom a large number of 
Vedantic monogrwph^ (?dhandlia~pnspdrijali). Citsukha in his com¬ 
mentary on th ; Nydya-'iuik(iranda points out (p. 346) that Ananda¬ 
bodha wa.s ret .iting a v e\v of the author of the Brahma-prakdsikd. 
According to (iovind inanda’s statement in his Ratna-prabhd, 
p. 3TI, Amalr nanda of the thirteenth century refuted a view of 
the author of he Prakatartha. 'I'he author of the Prakatdrtha may 
thus be belie ^ed to have lived either in the eleventh or in the 
twelfth centiuy. It was a commentary on f^aiikara’s Bhdsya, and 
its lull name SA?, §dniah(i-hhasy(i-priikatdrtha\ and Anandajfiana 
(called also Janardana) 'vrote his Taltvdloka on the lines of V'cdantic 
interpretation of this work. Mr ’I'ripathi says in his introduction 
to the Tarka saninraha that a copy ot this work is available in 
Tekka iM itha; but the present writer luul the good fortune of 
going through it from a manuscript in the Adyar Ivibrary, and 
a short a<;coi nt of its ))hilosophicai views is given below in a 
separate section. In the Siddhunta-lesa of Appaya Diksita we 
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hear of a commentary on it called Prakatdrtha-vivarana. But, 
though Anandajnana wrote his Tattvdloka on the lines of the 
Prakatdrtha, yet tlie general views of Anandajnana were not 
the same as those of the author thereof; Anandajhana’s position 
was very much like that of Sarvajnatrna Muni, and he did not 
admit many ajndnas, nor did he admit any diiference between 
mdyd and avidya .But the author of the Prakatdrtha , so far as can be 
judged from references to him in the Siddhdnta-lesa,gave a separate 
place to the antahkaranas of individual persons and thought that, 
just as the jwas could be cognizers through the reflection of pure 
intelligence in the antahkarana states, so Isvara is omniscient by 
knowing everything through mdyd modifications. The views of 
the author of the Prakatdrtha regarding the nature of vidhi have 
already been noted. But the way in which Anandajnana refers to 
the Prakatdrtha in Mundaka, p. 32, and Kena, p. 23, shows that 
he was either the author of the Prakatdrtha or had written 
some commentary to it. But he could not have been the author of 
this work, since he refers to it as the model on which his Tattvdloka 
was written; so it seems very probable that he had written a 
commentary to it. But it is surprising that Anandajnana, who 
wrote commentaries on ntost of tlie important commentaries of 
Sankara, should also trouble himself to write another commentary 
on the Prakatdrtha, which is itself a commentary on Saiikara’s 
commentary. It may be surmised, therefore, that he had some 
special reasons for respecting it, and it may have been the work of 
some eminent teacher of his or of someone in his parental line. 
However it may be, it is quite unlikely that the work should have 
been written later than the middle of the twelfth century^. 

It is probable that Gaiigapurl Bhattaraka also lived earlier than 
Anandabodha, as Citsukha points out. Garigapuri must then have 
lived either towards the latter part of the tenth century or the first 
lialf of the eleventh century. It is not improbable that he may 
have been a senior contemporary of Anandabodha. His w'ork, 
Padartha-tattva-nirnaya, was commented on by Anandajnana. Ac¬ 
cording to him both mdyd and Brahman are to be regarded as the 
cause of the world. All kinds of world-phenomena exist, and being 
may therefore be attributed to them; and being is the same what¬ 
ever may be the nature of things that exist. Brahman is thus the 
changeless cause in tlie world or the vivarta-kdraria\ but all the 

^ See Tripathi’s introduction to the Tarha-santgruha . 
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changing (ontenls or individual existcnts must also be regarded 
as product? ot the aanstormation ol s(»me substance, and in this 
sense mayc. is to be regarded as tlie (yariyidmi-karana of the world, 
d'luis the v'orltl has brahman as its vivarta-karana and mdyd as its 
parinduti-k irana. 'i'he world manilests both aspects, the aspect of 
c hangcless being and that of changing materiality; so both mdyd 
and Brahman form tlie material cause of the world in two different 
ways [lirahmamdyd(>i!Iy uhluiyopdddnain ; sattva-jddya-rupobhaya- 
dharmanug ity-upapultd ca). 'rorka-viveka and Siddhanta-vweka 
are the mines of two cliapters of this book, giving a summary 
of Vaisesika and Vedanta iihilosophy respectively. The view of 
(iangapurl in the Paddriha-tativa-nirnaya just referred to seems 
to have bei n definitely rejected by /\nandabodha in hxs, Pramdna- 
mdld, p. if;. 

When f.ularka had started the ynahd-vidyd syllogisms, and great 
Nyaya aiitl ors such ,is Jayanta and Udayana in the ninth and tenth 
centuries h td been v gorously introducing logical methods in philo¬ 
sophy and .vere trying to define all that is knowable, the Vedantic 
doctrine that all that is ktiowable is indefinable was probably 
losing its h ild; attd it is probable that w'orks like Anandabodha’s 
Pnimdna-n did and Nydya-dtpdymli m the eleventh century or in the 
earlv part t'f the twelfth century were weakly attempting to hold 
fast to the W’diintic position on logical grounds. It wtis Sriharsa 
who in the third quarter of the twelfth century tor the first time 
atteiupx'il o refute ihe entire logical apparatus of the Naiyayikas. 
Sriharsa’s work was carried on in fatsukha’s Tattva-pradipikd in 
the early pirt of the thirteenth century, by Anandajhana in the 
latter part of the same centurv in his Tarka-samgraha and by 
Nrsirnhasr. maiVfuni m hd li/wda dliikkdta in the sixteenth century. 
On the last-named a pupil, Naraytmasirama, wrote his Bhrda- 
dhikkdta-sc tkriyd, and this had a suh-coinnientary, called Bheda- 
dkikkdfa-st tkn'yojjiudd. rhe beginnings of the dialectical argu¬ 
ments can be traced to Saiikara and further hack to the great 
Buddhist writers, N'agarjuna, .i^ryadeva,Candrakirti, etc. Interest 
in these: dialectical a"guments was continuously kept u[) by com¬ 
mentaries \'ritten or these works all through the later centuries, 
'I'he names ol these commentators have been mentioned in the 
sections on Sriharsa Citsukha and Anandajhana. 

Moreover, the lines of Vedanta interpretation which started 
wuth Surcivara, Padmapada and Vacaspati were vigorously 
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continued in commentaries and in independent works through¬ 
out the later centuries. Thus in the middle of the thirteenth 
century Vacaspati’s Bhamatt was commented on by Amalananda 
in his Kalpa-taru ; and this Kalpa-taru was again commented on by 
Appaya Diksita in the latter part of the sixteenth century and the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, and by Laksrnlnrsirnha 
in his Abhoga towards the end of the seventeenth century or the 
beginning of the eighteenth^. 

Padmapada’s Panca-padika was commented on by Prakasatman 
in t he thirteenth century in his Panca-padikd-vivarana,hy Akhan- 
dananda in the fourteenth century in his Tattva-dipana, by Vidya- 
ranya in the same century in his Vivarana-prameya-samgraha, by 
Anandapurna and Nrsirnha in the sixteenth century and by 
Rama Tirtha in the seventeenth century^. The line of Suresvara 
also continued in the summary of his great Vdritika (called Vdrt- 
tikasdra) by Vidyaranya and its commentaries, and also in the 
commentaries on the Samksepa-sdriraka from the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury onwards. Many independent works were also written by 
persons holding more or less the same kinds of views as Sarvaj- 
natma Muni®. The philosophy of drsti-srsti-vdda Vedanta, which 
was probably started by Mandana, had doubtless some adherents 
too; but we do not meet with any notable writer on this line, 
except Prakasananda in the sixteenth century and his pupil Nana 
Diksita. The Vedanta-kaumudl is an important work which is 

‘ Allala SCiri, son of Trivikramacarya, wrote a commentary on the Bhfiman, 
called the Bhdmatl-tUaka. 

‘ Samyagbodhendra Hamyamin, pupil of Glrvanendra (a.d. 1450), wrote a 
summary of the main contents of the Piiht'u-pddikd-vivarana in six chapters (pnr- 
nakd)y and this work is called by two names, Advaita-bhu^ona and Vivcirana- 
prcimeya-samgraha. 'I’here are again two other comrnentarieii on Prakasatman’s 
Panca-pddihu-vtvarana ■. the Riju-vivatatta by Visnubhatta. son of Janardana 
Sarvajna and pupil of Svamindrapurna, and the flka-ratna by Anandapurna. 
The Riju-vivarana had again another conmientary on it, called the Trayyanta- 
bhava-pradipikil, by Ramananda, pupil of Bharati Tirtha. 

There are, however, two other commentaries on the Panca-podik/l called 
Panca-padika-vyukhya (by an author whose name is not definitely known) and 
the Prabtitidha-pansodhim by Atmasvarupa, pupil of Nrsimhasvarupa. Dharma- 
rayadhvarlndra also wrote a commentary on Panca-pddikd, called the Pancu- 
pddikd-llkd. 

“ Apart from the two published commentaries on the Sa??tkfepa-sarlraka, there 
is another work called the Aanikfepa-sariraka-samhandhokii by Vedarianda, 
pupil of Vedadhyak$a-bhagavat-pujyapada, in which the author tries to show the 
mutual relation of the verses of it as yielding a consistent meaning. Nj-simha- 
srama also wrote a commentary on the Samksepa-sdriraka, called the Tattva- 
bodhinJ. One Sarvajfiatma Bhagavat wrote a .small Vedantic work, called Panca- 
pTiikriya; but it is not probable that he is the same as .Sarvajfiatma Muni. 
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referred to by Appaya Diksita in his Siddhanta-leia. In this work 
the omniscience of Brahman consists in the fact that the pure con¬ 
sciousness as Brahman manifests all that exists either as actually 
transformed or as potentially transformed, as future, or as latently 
transformed, as the past in the tnayd; and it is the Parame^vara 
who manifests Himself as the underlying consciousness (saksin) in 
individual persons, manifesting the ajndna transformations in them, 
and also their potential ajndna in dreamless sleep. Many other 
important Vedanta views of an original character are expressed in 
this book. This work of Ramadvaya has been found by the present 
writer in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, and a separate 
section has been devoted to its philosophy. From references in 
it to followers of Madhva it may be assumed that the Vedanta- 
kaumudl was written probably in the fourteenth century. 

From the fourteenth century, however, we have a large number 
of Vedanta writers in all the succeeding centuries; but with the 
notable exception of Prakasananda, Madhusudana Sarasvati in his 
Advaita-siddhi (in which he tried to refute the objections of Vyasa 
Tirtha against the monistic Vedanta in the sixteenth century) and 
probably Vidyaranya’s Vivarana-prameya-samgraha and Dhar- 
marajadhvarindra’s Paribhdsd, and its Stkhdmani commentary by 
Ramakrsna, there are few writers who can be said to reveal an^ 
great originality in Vedantic interpretations. Most of the writers of 
this later period were good compilers, who revered all sorts of past 
Vedantic ideas and collected them in well-arranged forms in their 
works. The influence of the Panca-padikd-vivar ana,hovf ever,isvery 
strong in most of these writers, and the Vivarana school of thought 
probably played the most important part in Vedantic thought 
throughout all this period. 

These Vedantic writers grew up in particular circles inspired 
by particular teachers, whose works were carried on either in their 
own families or among their pupils; a few examples may make this 
clear. Thus Jagannathasrama was a great teacher of south India in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century; he had a pupil in Nrsimh- 
asrama, one of the most reputed teachers of Vedanta in the early 
half of the sixteenth century. He was generally inspired on the one 
hand by the Vivarana and on the other by Sriharsa and Citsukha 
and Sarvajnatma Muni: he wrote a number of Vedanta works, 
such as Advaita-dlpika (his pupil, Narayanasrama, wrote a com¬ 
mentary called Advaita-dtpika-vivarana on it), Advaita-panca- 
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ratna, Advaita-bodha-(iipika,Advaita-ratna-kosa, Tattva-bodhim, a 
commentary t)n the Samksepa-sarlraka, Tattva-viveka (which had 
two commentaries, Tattva-viveka-dipana of Narayanasrama and 
Tattva-rivccana of Agnihotra, pupil of Jhanendra Sarasvati), Pan- 
cii-padika-vmarana-prokasika, Bheda-dhikkara, Advuita-ratna-vyd~ 
khydna (a commentary on Mallanarodlya’s Adturita-ratna), and 
Vedanta-tattva-viveka. The fact that he could write commentaries 
both on Sarvajhatma Muni’s work and also on the Vivarana, and 
also write a Bheda-dhikkara (a work on dialectic Vedanta on the 
lines of Sriharsa’s dialectical work) shows the syncretistic ten¬ 
dencies of the age, in which the individual differences within the 
school were all accepted as different views of one Vedanta, and in 
which people were more interested in Vedanta as a whole and felt 
no hesitation in accepting all the Vedantic ideas in their works. 
Nrsirnhasrama had a pupil Dharmarajadhvarlndra, who wrote a 
Vediinta-paribhasa, a commentary called Tarka-cMddniani on the 
Tattva-cintdmani of Gahgesa, and also on the Nyaya-siddhanta- 
dipa of Sasadhara Acarya, and a commentary on the Pahea-padika 
of Padmapada. His son and pupil Ramakrsna Diksita wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the first, called Vedanta-sikhdmani’, and Amaradasa, 
the pupil of Brahmavijnana, wnote ajiother commentary on this 
Sikhdmani of Ramakrsna'. Ramakrsna had also written a com¬ 
mentary on Riicidatta’s 7 'ailva-cintdmani-prakasa, called Nyaya- 
sikhdmani, and a commentary on the Vedanta-sdra. Other authors, 
such as Kasinatha i 5 astrin and Brahrnendra Sarasvati, had also 
written separate works bearing the name Vedanta-paribhasa after 
the Vedanta-paribhasa of Dharmaraja in the seventeenth century. 
Under the sphere of Nrsimha’s influence, but in the Saiva and 
MTmamsaka family of RahgarajaAdhvarin,was born Appaya Diksita, 
who became one of the most reputed teachers of the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries. His works have all been noted in the 
section devoted to him. He again was a teacher of Bhattoji Diksita, 
who in addition to many works on grammar, law and ritual (smrti) 
wrote two important works on Vedanta, called Tattva-kaustubha 
and Vcddnta-tattva-dipana-vydkhya, the latter a commentary on 
the commentary, Tattva-viveka-dlpana^oi Narayanasrama (a pupil 
of Nrsirnhasrama) on the latter’s work, Vedanta-tattva-viveka. 
This Narayana.srama had also written another commentary on 

^ Petta Dik-ita, son of NarAyana Diksita, also wrote a commentary on 
the I'ldufita-patibhasd, called Veddnta-paribhdsu-prahdsikd. 
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Nrsimhasrania s Bheda-dhikkara, called Bheda-dhikkara~satkriya\ 
and later cn in the eighteenth century another commentary was 
written on Nrsimha's lihidn-dhildiaru, called Advaita-candrika, hy 
Narasimha III atta, pupil of Ramahhadrasrama and Nagesvara in 
the eighteendi century. IShattoji Diksita’.s .son Bhanujt Diksita was 
a commentati r on the Amara-kos/i (Vyakliya-sudha or Suhodhini). 
Bhattojf wa.s, liowcver a pupil not only of Appaya, but al.so of 
Nrsin-ihaaram i Muni, liiiattoji’s vounger brother and pupil, Raii- 
goji BhaUa, \/rote t\M: works, the Advaita-cintdmani a.ni\ the Ad- 
vmtd-sdstra-s iroddliara, more or less oti llie same lines, containing 
a refutation < f Vaisesiaa categories, a determination of the nature 
of the sell, a < Ictermintuion of tlu; nature oi ajndna and the nature of 
the doctrine tf reflection, proofs ol the falsity of world-appearance 
and an expotition of (rie nature ol Brahman and how Brahmahood 
is to be attained. His son Konda BhaUa was mainly a grammarian, 
who wrr>te also on Vaisesika. Again Madhusfidana Sarasvati, who 
was a pupi of Visvesvara Sarasvati (pupil of Sarvajha Visvesa 
and pupil’s pujtil of (lovinda Sarasvati), lived in the early half 
ot the sixteenth cent.try and was pnibably under the influence of 
Nrsituhasrama, who is rep\ite<l to have defeated Madhusudana 
Sarasvatl’s teacher, .Madhava Sarasvati. Madhusudana had at 
least tliree pupils, I’urusotfama, wdio wnote on Madhusudana’s 
ertmmentiuy the Siddliunla-t/itlva-hindu a commentary' called 
Siddhfin1a-tatti'a-hindri~tiluA ■, the others were Balabhadra and 
Se.sagoviiu a (the latter of whom wrote a commentary on Sankara’s 
Sarva-dar ana-siddhdnta-samgraha, called Sarva-siddhdnta-raha- 
sya-iikd). Again Sadanaiula, the author of the Veddnta-sara, one 
of the UK St popular and w ell-read syncrctistic W'orks on Vedanta, 
was a cor temporary of .NJrsinihasrarna; Nrsiinha Sarasvati wrote 
in I5S<S a commentary thereon, called Suhodhint. Devendra, 
the authi r ol the Si'dnuhhuti-prakdsa, was also a contemporary of 
Nrsimhas rama. It has already been pointed out that Prakasananda 
was probably a contemporary of Nrsiirihasrama, though he 
does not seem to have been under his influence. This shows how 
some of he foreirost Vetianta writers of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries grow ujr together in a Vedantic circle, many of 
whom were directly or indirectly under the influence of Nrsirn- 
hasrama and Appava Diksita. 

' Bra)irnananda wroit* on thi- Siddhuntfi-bindu another commentary, called 
Siddhanh -hindu-tlkTi. 
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Passing to another circle of writers, we see that Bhaskara 
Diksita, who lived in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
wrote a commentary, Ratna-Wlika, on the Siddhanta-siddhanjana ol 
his teacher Krsnananda. The Siddhanta-siddhanjana is an excellent 
syncretistic work on Vedanta, which contains most of the im¬ 
portant Vedanta doctrines regarding the difference of dharma-vicara 
and hrahma-vicara, the relation of Mlmamsa theories of commands, 
and the need of Brahma-knowledge; it introduces many Mimamsa 
subjects and treats of their relations to many relevant Vedanta 
topics. It also introduces elaborate discussions on the nature of 
knowledge and ignorance. It seems,however, to be largely free from 
tile influence of the Vivarana, and it does not enter into theories 
of perception or the nature of the antahkarana and its vrttt. 
It is thus very different from most of the works produced in the 
sixteenth century in the circles of Nrsimha or Appaya. Krsnananda 
lived probably in the middle of the seventeenth century. He had 
for teacher Ramabhadrananda; and Ramabhadrananda was taught 
by Svayampraka^ananda, the author of the Veddnta~naya-hhusana, 
a commentary on the Brahma-sfitra on the lines of Vacaspati Mirra’s 
Bhdmati. This Svayarnprakasa must be distinguished from the 
other Svayarnprakasa, probably of tlte same century, who was a 
pupil of Kaivalyananda Yogindra and the author of the Rasdhhi- 
vyahjikd, a commentary of Advaita-makaranda of Laksmidhara 
Kavi. Ramabhadrananda had as his teacher Ramananda Sarasvatl, 
the author of the Vedanta-siddhanta-emdrika, on which a commen¬ 
tary was written by Gangadharendra Sarasvati (a.d. 1826), pupil of 
Ramacandra Sarasvati and pupil’s pupil of Sarvajna Sarasvati, and 
author of the Sdmrajya-siddhi with its commentary, the Kaivalya- 
kalpadrutna. Prakasananda was a pupil of Advaitananda, author of 
the Brahma-vidyabharana, a commentary on Sankara’s Sdriraka- 
Advaitananda was a disciple of Ramatirtha, author of the 
Anvaya-prakasikd (a commentary on the Samksepa-sarlraka of 
Sarvajiiatma Muni) and a disciple of Krsiiatlrtha, a contemporary 
of Jagannathasrama, the teacher of Nrsirnhasrama. Ramatirtha’s 
Anvaya-prakasikd shows an acquaintance with Madhusudana’s 
Advaita-siddhi-, and he may thus be considered to have lived in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Svayamprakasananda, again, had 
for pupil Mahadevananda, or Vedantin Mahadeva, the author of 
the Advaita-cintd-kaustuhha or Tattvdnusandhdna. It seems very 
dear that these writers of the seventeenth and the early eighteenth 
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centuries Oourishe:! in a difTerent circle of Vedantic ideas, where 
the viewt of Vacaspati, Suresvara and Sarvajhatma Muni had 
‘greater it ffuence than tlu- atithors of the Vivarana school of 
Vedanta. .Vnothcr important syncretistic Vedanta writer is Sada- 
natula Kasmiraka,author of tiie Advtiita-brahma-siihlhi, vihoVivcd in 
the early part of the eiplitcenth centurv. 'I lie Advaila-hrahma-siddhi 
is an excellent sutninary of all the moat important Vedanta doc¬ 
trines, written in an easy style and explaining the chief features of 
the Vedan ic doctrines in the dilferent schools of Vdvaita teachers. 
Narahari’a Bodha-siira may be mentioned as one of the important 
products ol the late eighteenth century'. 

The sort of relationship of teachers and students in particular 
circles that has beer pointed out holds good of the earlier authors 
also, though it is dillicult to trarar them as well as can be done in 
the latt:r years, sine:' many of tlie earlier books arc now missing 
and the footprints of older fraiiitions arc becoming more and more 
faint. Thut it may lie pointed out that Vidyaranya was a con- 
tt'mporary t f .Vmalanauda in the fourteenth century,as both of them 

‘ A numb ;r of other iruportdot \ works, written mostly during the 

wevonieenih tc nimToenth ceniurii*';. tn.iv also be monrioncci. Thus Lokanatha, 
son of Sarvajfi in'inlyana and ^^raudson of N'lsiinhasrania, wrote a metrical work 
in throe t^haptsrs rofutin:’ the views ol the liuaiists, called Ad^Hiitci-mukta- 
Sara with a ommenrars on it failed Kanti; Ih-ahmitnanda Sarasvari wrote 
th<? Advaita-si-hlhimta-i'uiyotKtM ■, < Jopivlaiiantla Sarasvnti, pupil of Yo^janancia, 
wrote the Aki cmddtTnn-^.uikdsihfr, Manliara HaVarn ihatnsa, pupil of f^ivanlma, 
pupil of Visves /arasrama, wrote the Auuhfuiyii viliha, and early in the nineteenth 
century Samin a pvipil ot Brahmanarula, wrote a hij' work in twehe chapters, 
called Brafivid latida-vilns'i . In this connection it may not he out of place to 
mention the nmies of soirw important works of Vedt^nta dialectics in retutation 
of «)ther s\sten s of philo.sophital views more or less on the lines of tJiose dialec¬ 
tical writings which have l>ecn noticed in the present volume. Thus Ananda- 
pQ na(A.D. i6oc ), who commented on Srihar§a's Khandutui-khanda'khddya, wrote 
the Nydyd-taru rikd in four chapters, rcfuiinK the views of the Nyaya, Mimamsa 
am.l Vaises ka; Vnandunuhhava, p\jv>il of Narayana jyotisha, who lived pn>bahly 
in the same century, wTote a similar work, ealle<l Pdddrtha-tottz'a-niniaycr, 
,1 hanatfharui, wko prohabK lived in the thirteenth century, wrote an elaborate 
dialectical woii in thii iN •tl)ree cha[^ters {fitahinina), called TatWa-suddhi ; 
Srinivasa \ajva;i, who probably liveil in the sixteenrh century, wrote the Vtldu- 
7v//.f in twenty-dx chaptcfs in vciutailifu of Visistddvaita and Dvnita view's; 
Bhavanlsahkara also wrote a similai- dialectical work, called Siddhanta-dlpika. 
As examples of >cmi-popu ar \'e<l;lnta works <»! a syt\crcristic tv]>e, such works 
as fie* 'Vathui-hc iha of .jdeveiidia. th<* (tuna trayct-zdx'fikd of Svayatnprakasa 
Y(.)[jflndra, i\\v J iffdtt-niitJiydlvti-dipihii of Kanumylra V othn, the Atuxtidd-dipd 
.Si vananda \'ati (' /hich had a ^.■^>tnmen^a^vc.al!vd.Tw^/m/f/-<//7;^/-t/■/^'f7rby Ramanatha), 
the Sz};lttfiii~vnfcd prdd/pd by ^"o^i.svai a ( which hail a commentary by Amarananda) 
and the V<‘<l(ln>d~hr</ifvd (on the lines of the \'o,^a-'idisisf/id and Oauda- 
p ida) by Varada Pandita may be mentioned. 'This hitter work was probably later 
than Praka.siinanda’s Vedihitd-siddhdtitd-tnnktiiv.dli, which followed the same line 
of thought. 
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wen- pupils of Sankarananda and Anubhavananda respectively; 
these in turn were both pupils of Anandatnian. Saiikarananda 
was the author of the Gita-tatparya-hodhim and of a number of 
commentaries on the various Upanisads, and alscj of a summary 
of the Upanisads, called Upanisad-ratna. Amalananda, however, 
had as teacher not only Anubhavananda, but also Sukhaprakasa 
Muni, who again was a disciple of Citsukha, himself a disciple of 
Gatidesvara Acarya (called also Jnanottama). 


Vedanta Doctrine of Soul and the Buddhist 
Doctrine of Soullessness. 

One of the most important points of Sankara’s criticism of 
buddhism is directed against its denial of a permanent soul which 
could unite the different psychological constituents or could behave 
as the enjoyer of experiences and the controller of all thoughts 
and actions. 

The Buddhists argue that for the production of sense-cognition, 
as the awareness of a colour or sound, what is required in addition 
to the sense-data of colours, etc. is the corresponding sense- 
faculties, while the existence of a soul cannot be deemed indispens¬ 
able for the purpose’. Vasubandhu argues that what is experienced 
is the sense-data and the psychological elements in groups called 
skandhas. What one calls self (atman) cannot be anything more 
than a mere apparent cognitional existence {prajfiapti-sat) of what 
in reality is but a conglomeration of psychological elements. Had 
the apparent self been something as different from the psycho¬ 
logical elements as colours arc from sounds, it would then be 
rt:garded as an individual (pMt/jgu/a); but, if its difference from these 
psychological elements be of the same nature as the difference of 
the constituents of milk from the appearance of milk, then the self 
could be admitted only to have a cognitional existence {prajnapti- 
sdtY. ■'’cif has, in iact, only a cognitional appearance of 

separateness from the psychological elements; just as, though 

^ '!’he arifuments here followed are those of Vasubandhu, as found in his 
Ahhidhnrma-kosa, and arc based on Prof. Steherbatsky’s translation of the ap¬ 
pendix to ch. viii of that work, called the Fudfinhi-viniscaya, and Yasomitra’s 
commentary in manuscript from Nepal, borrowed from VisvabhSratl, Santini- 
ketan, Benj^a]. 

^ yacH yathd riipddih sahdadet hhdvdniaram abhipreyate pudgala iti abhyu- 
pdgato hhavati hhinnaAahsanam hi rupam sahdad ityddi ksiradivat samuddyai cet 
pyajriaptitafu Ah/iidhar?n( 7 -kosn-vydf{hyd, Visvabharatl MS. p. 337. 
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milk appea s to liavs a separate existence from the proper com¬ 
bination of its constituent elements, yet it is in reality nothing 
more than a ilehnite kind of combination of its constituent 
elemenis, so the self is notliing more than a certain conglomeration 
of the {)syc lological elements {skandha), though it may appear to 
have a sep irate and independent existence. 'I’hc Vatsiputriyas, 
however, tl ink that the individual is something different from the 
siWrndhns o; psychological entities, as its nature is different from 
the nature of them. 'Fhe Vatsiputriyas deny the existence of a 
permanent soul, bu: lieticve in momentary individuals (pudgala) 
a.s a catego y separate and distinct from the skandhas. Just as fire 
is somethii g different from the fuel that conditioned it, so the 
name “ind vidual” {pudoaln) is given to something conditioned 
by the skahdhas at a given moment in a personal life^. Vasuban- 
dhu, howe\er, argues against the acceptance of such an individual 
and says that there is no meaning in accepting such an individual. 
Rain and sun have no effects on niere vacuous space, they are of 
use only tc- the akin; if the individual is, like the skin, a deter¬ 
miner of t le value of experiences, then it must be accepted as 
external; il it is like vacuous space, then no purpose is fulfilled 
by accepting it*. 'Fhe Vatsiputriyas, however, thought that, just as 
the fuel cot ditioned the fire, so the personal elements conditioned 
the individ lal. By tiiis conditioning the Vatsiputriyas meant that 
the person il demerits were some sort of a coexisting support*. 
AVhat is m^ant by saying that xhe pudgala is conditioned by the 
[lersonal e enients is that, when the skandhas or psychological 
elements are jirescnt, the pudptda is also present tlicre*. But 
^hisubaiidhu urges that a mere conditioning of this kind is not 
sufficient to e.stablish the eognitional existence of an individual; 
for even colour is conditioned by the visual sense, light and 
attention in such a way that, these being present, there is the 
perception of light; hut can anybody on that ground consider the 

‘ Stcherb itsky’s t Fans I at ion of the Pudfiala^nmicaya^ Bulletin tie V Academie 
dcs Sciences oe Russie, p. H30. 

'The t‘xact text of Vasuhandhu, as translated from Tibetan in a note, runs thus; 
ffrhlta-praiyii pantuibfiyanUira-skundhcnn itpadiiyci pud^ala-prujnuptih.Ibui 

■ VatsJpu rJydnum tPthiho-drstih prascijytile nisprayojanntvam ca 
va ^dta'Pahfiydm him lyontnas carmany-asti tayoh phalatft 
C(B mopduias cet sn rutynli khatulyas red ascitphalah. 

MS. of Yasomitra’s commentary, p, 338. 

^ dirfiya- >hut<ih salu<~hhutas ca. Ibid. 

^ rupasydM prajnaphr vaktaiyd ( ultsur-ddipi saUu tasyopalambhdty tdni cak- 
sur-ddiny up( ddya rtlpaft prajndpyate. Ihid. 
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existence of colour to be a cognitional one? And would cognitional 
entities deserve to be enumerated as separate categories? Again it 
may be asked, if such an individual exists, how is it experienced? 
For, if it be experienced by any of the senses, it must be a sense- 
datum : for the senses can grasp only their appropriate sense-data, 
and the individual is no sense-datum. Therefore, just as milk is 
nothing but the collected sense-data of colour, taste, etc., so also 
the so-called individual is nothing more than the conglomerated 
psychological elements^. The VatsTputriyas argue that, since the 
psychological elements, the sense-data, etc., are the causes of our 
experience of the individual, the individual cannot be regarded as 
being identical with these causal elements which are responsible 
for their experience; if it were so, then even light, eye, attention, 
etc., which are causes of the experience of the sense-data, would 
have to be regarded as being identical in nature with the indi¬ 
vidual^. But it is not so maintained; the sense-datum of sounds and 
colours is always regarded as being different from the individual, 
and one always distinguishes an individual from a sense-datum and 
says “thisis sound,” “this is colour” and “this is individual®.” But 
the individual is not felt to be as distinct from the psychological 
elements as colour is from sound. The principle of difference or 
distinctness consists in nothing but a difference of moments; a 
colour is: different from a sound because it is experienced at a 
different moment, while the psychological elements and the indi¬ 
vidual are not experienced at different moments^. But it is argued 
in reply that, as the sense-data and the individual are neither 
different nor identical (ratio essendi), so their cognition also is 
neither different nor identical in experience (ratio cognoscendif. 
But Vasubandhu says that, if such a view is taken in this case, then 
it might as well be taken in all cases wherever there is any con¬ 
glomeration®. Moreover, the separate senses are all limited to their 
special fields, and the mind which acts with them is also limited 

* yatfid rupdchnyei^a samastdnisamuditani kfiram iti udakam iti vc 7 pmjiiapyatej 
tathd skandheis ra samastd pudg<da tit prajndpyate, iti siddham. MS. of Yaso- 
mitra’s commentary, p. 339 a. 

yathd rilpam pudg(dopalabdheh kdranam bhavciti sa ca tebhyo 'nyo na 
7 HihUizyah dloka-caksur-tnanaskdrd apt rupopalahdheh kdranam bhavati tad api 
tad-nhhinna-svubhdvoh pudgalah prdpnoti. Ibid. ^ Ibid. p. 239 ^- 

avalaksanad api ksandntaram atiyad ity uddharyam. Ibid. 

^ yathd rUpa-pudgalayor anydna?iyatvam avaktavyam evani tadupalahdhyi/r 
api (.'nydtianyatvam at)aktavyam. Ibid. 

® yn 'yam siddhdntah pitdgala eva ttaktaDyah so 'yam bhidyate sarriskrtam 
api avaktavyam iti krtvd. Ibid, 
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to the data supplied by them; there is, therefore, no way in which 
the so-calh d individual can be experienced. In the Ajita sermon 
Huddha is supposed to say: “A visual consciousness depends upon 
the organ i f sight and a visible object. When these three (object, 
sense organ and corsciousness) combine, a sensation is produced. 
Jt is accoripanied by a feeling, a representation and a volition. 
Only so m ich is meant, when we are speaking of a human being. 
MV) these ( ive sets ot elements) tliflerent names are given, such 
as a sentient being, a man, Manu’s progeny, a son of Manu, a 
child, an iidividual, a life, a soul. If with respect to them the 
expression is used ‘lie sees the object with his own eyes,’ it is false 
imputation (there being in reality nobody possessing eyes of his 
own). In (oinmon life such expressions with respect to them are 
current, as that is the name of this venerable man, he belongs to 
such a cast; and such a family, he eats such food, this pleases him, 
he has reached such an age, he has lived so many years, he has 
died at such an age.’ 'rhese O brethren! accordingly are mere 
tvords, mete conventional designations. 

‘Expressions are they, (but not truth)! 

Real elements have no duration; 

V’itality makes them combine 
In nuilually dependent apparitions'.’” 

M"hi; Vi.tsiputrlyas however refer to the Bhara-hara-siitra, in 
which Ihid Jha is supposed to say; ‘‘ O brethren, I shall explain unto 
you the bu den (of idc), and moreover I shall explain the taking up 
of the burcen, the laying aside of it and wdio the carrier is....What 
is the burden.'’ All the five aggregates of elements—the substrates 
ol persona life. Wfiat is meant by the taking up of the burden? 
'The force of craving for a continuous life, accompanied by pas¬ 
sionate desires, the rejoicing at many an object. What is the laying 
aside of th; burden? It is the wholesale rejection of this craving 
for a contit nation of life, accomjianied as it is by passionate desires 
and rejoicings at many an object, the getting rid of it in every 
circumstance, its extinction, its end, its suppression, an aversion 
to it, its rctraint, its disappearance. Who is the carrier? We must 
answer: it is the imlividual, i.c. ‘this venerable man having this 
name, of s ich a caste, of such a family, eating such food, finding 
pleasure oi displeasure at such things, of such an age, who after a 


^ Stcherb: rsky’s tniiu lation in liu/fetin de VAaidemie des Sciences deRussie. 
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life of such length will pass away having reached such an ageh’” 
But Vasubandhu points out that the carrier of the burden is not 
to be supposed to be some eternal soul or real individual. It is 
the momentary group of elements of the preceding moment that 
is designated as the burden, and the immediately succeeding one 
the carrier of the burden [bhdra-hdraY. 

The VatsTputriyas again argue that activity implies an active 
agent, and, since knowing is an action, it also implies the knower 
who knows, just as the walking of Devadatta implies a Devadatta 
wht) walks. But Vasubandhu’s reply to such a contention is that 
there is nowhere such a unity. There is no individual like Devadatta: 
what we call Devadatta is but a conglomeration of elements. “The 
ligl'it of a lamp is a common metaphorical designation for an un¬ 
interrupted production of a series of flashing flames. When this 
production changes its place, we say that the light has moved. 
Similarly consciousness is a conventional name for a chain of 
conscious moments. When it changes its place (i.e. appears in 
co-ordination with another objective element), we say that it ap¬ 
prehends that object. And in the same way we speak about the 
existence of material elements. We say matter ‘is produced,’ ‘it 
exists’; but there is no dilference between existence and the 
element which does exist. I'he same applies to consciousness 
(there is nothing that cognizes, apart from the evanescent flashing 
of consciousness itself)®.’’ 

It is easy to see that the analysis of consciousness offered by the 
Vedanta philosophy of the Bankara school is entirely different from 
this. The Vedanta holds that the fact of consciousness is entirely 
diflerent from everything else. So long as the assemblage of the 
physical or physiological conditions antecedent to the rise of any 
cognition, as for instance, the presence of illumination, sense- 
object contact, etc., is being prepared, there is no knowledge, and 
it is only at a particular moment that the cognition of an object 
arises. This cognition is in its nature so much different from each 
and all the elements constituting the so-called assemblage of con¬ 
ditions, that it cannot in any sense be regarded as the product of 

’ Stcherbatsky’s translation. 

• Yasomitra points out that there is no carrier of the burden ditferent from 
the ‘.••ollection of the skM^dhas—hhdradunavan na skaridhebhyo 'rthiintara-bhutah 
pudvMo ity arthuh, Ahhidharma-kosa-vyakhyd, Vi. 4 vabharati MS. 

® Stcherbatsky’s translation in Bulletin de VAcademie des Sciefices de Russie, 
pp. 93 ^- 939 - 
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any collocation of conditions. Consciousness thus, not being a 
product of anyihing ant; not being further analysable into any 
constituents, ca mot als(i be regaioled as a inomentary Hashing. 
Uncaused and inproduced, it is eternal, infinite and unlimited. 
'I’he main poin in which consciousness tlillers from everything 
else is the fact of its sell-revelation. 'J'here is no complexity in 
consciousness. It is extremely simple, and its only essence or 
characteristic it pure sell-revelation. 'I'he so-called momentary 
Hashing of consciousness is not dmt to the faet that it is 
momentary, th it it rises into Iteing and is then destroyed the 
next moment, out to the tact that ihe objects that are revealed 
by it are refleeti d through it from tune to tinun But the conscious¬ 
ness IS always steady and unchangeable in itself. ’I'he immediacy 
(aparoksatva) o* this consciousness is proved by the fact that, though 
everything else is manilesled by coming in touch with it, it itself 
is never expressed, ind.cated or manifested by inference or by 
any other process, but is always self-manifested and self-revealed. 
All objects become directly revealed to us as soon as they come in 
touch with it. < ’onsciousness (sumiid) is one. It is neither identical 
with its objects nor on tiie same plane with them as a constituent 
element in a c illocation of them and consciousness. The objects 
of consciousness or all that is manifesteil in consciousness come 
in touch with mnsciousness and tliem.selves appear as conscious¬ 
ness. This ap tearance is such that, when they come in touch 
with consciom ness, they themselvi's Hash forth as consciousness, 
though that oj cration is nothing hut a lalse appearance of the non- 
conscioiis objects and mental states in the light of consciousness, 
as being iden ical with it. But the intrinsic difference between 
consciousness md its objects is tliat the former is universal (pratyak) 
and constant [antwrtla], while the laitei are particular {apratyak) 
and altern itin ; (vya 7 jrt:ii). ’I'he awarenesses of a book, a table, etc. 
appear to be lifferent not liecause these are different flashings of 
knowledge, hi t becausi.- ol tlic changing association of conscious¬ 
ness with the;e objects. 'I'lie objects do not come into being with 
the flashings of their awareness, but they have their separate 
existence and spheres ol operation h Consciousness is one and 
unchanging; it is only when the objects get associated with it that 

‘ lattva- dars tu iiityuitu (ulvitiymn TiitKiiunn Vilnyus cti tatrddhyastdh prthay,- 
artha-kriyd- sanii rtkds /esmn cdbddhitayn sthdyitvfwt astlti vadati. Vivarana- 
pratneya-samgra ia, \). 74, Vii^iana.jrnifn Sanskrit .Series, .Benares, 1893. 
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they appear in consciousness and as identical with it in such a way 
that the flashing of an object in consciousness appears as the 
flashing of the consciousness itself. It is through an illusion that 
the object of consciousness and consciousness appear to be welded 
together into such an integrated whole, that their mutual difference 
escapes our notice, and that the object oi consciousness, which is 
only like an extraneous colour applied to consciousness, does not 
appear different or extraneous to it, but as a specific mode of the 
consciousness itself. Thus what appear as but different aware¬ 
nesses, as book-cognition, table-cognition, are not in reality 
different awarenesses, but one unchangeable consciousness suc¬ 
cessively associated with ever-changing objects which falsely appear 
to be integrated with it and give rise to the appearance that quali¬ 
tatively different kinds of consciousness are flashing forth from 
moment to moment. Consciousness cannot be regarded as momen¬ 
tary. For, had it been so, it would have appeared different at every 
different moment. If it is urged that, though different conscious¬ 
nesses are arising at each different moment, yet on account of 
extreme similarity this is not noticed; then it may be replied that, 
if there is difference between the two consciousnesses of two 
successive moments, then such difference must be grasped either 
by a different consciousness or by the same consciousness. In the 
first alternative the third awareness, which grasps the first two 
awarenesses and their difference, must either be identical with 
them, and in that case the difference between the three awarenesses 
would vanish; or it may be different from them, and in that case, 
if another awareness be required to coniprehend their diflerence 
and that requires another and so on, there would be a vicious 
infinite. If the difference be itself said to be identical with the 
nature of the consciousness {samvit-svarupu-bhuto bhedah), and if 
there is nothing to apprehend this difference, then the non- 
appearance of the difference implies the non-appearance of the 
consciousness itself; for by hypothesis the difference has been held 
to be identical with the consciousness itself. The non-appearance of 
difference, implying the non-appearance of consciousness, would 
mean utter blindness. The difference between the awareness of 
one moment and another cannot thus either be logically proved, 
or realized in experience, which always testifies to the unity of 
awareness through all moments of its appearance. It may be held 
that the appearance of unity is erroneous, and that, as such, it 
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prtcsumes. thit the awarenesses are similar; for without such a 
similarity thi re could not have been the erroneous appearance of 
unity. But, unless the difference of the awarenesses and their 
similarity he previously proved, there is nothing which can even 
suggest that the appearance of unity is erroneoush It cannot be 
urged that, i the exisi;enceof diflerence and similarity between the 
awarenesses of two different moments can Ue proved to be false, 
then only ca i the appearance of unity be proved to be true; for the 
appearance of unity i-c primary aiul directly proved by experience. 
Its evidenci can be challetigeil onI\ if tlu- existence of difference 
btnvveen the awarenesses and their similarity be otherwise proved. 
The unity jt awareness is a recognition of the identity of tlie 
awarenesses {pratyahhijna), which is self-evident. 

It lias al 10 been pointed out that the Buddhists give a different 
analysis ol the fact ol recognition. 'I’liey hold that perception 
rtweals tlie existencj ol things at the moment of perception, 
whereas reiognition involves the supposition of their e.xistence 
tlirougli a jieriod of past time, .md this cannot he apprehended 
by percepti in, which is limited to die |U'esent moment only. If it 
is siig'gcstet that recognition is rliie to present perception as asso- 
e aled 'vith the impressions [uiinskdia) ol previous experience, 
then such reeogiii'.ion of identity would not prove the identity 
ol the sell as “ 1 am he” -lor in tlie sell-liiminous self there cannot 
be any impressions. The mere, eonseionsness as the flash cannot 
prove any identity; lor tliat is hmiteil to the present moment and 
cannot relir to past experiimee and unite it with the exiierieiice 
oi tlie present moment. 'The Bnddliists on their side deny the 
e\istcn'..'e <1 rceogriition as the perception of identity, and think 
tliat it is it reality not one but two eoiicepts—“ I ” and “that” 
and not a separate experience of the identity of the self as per¬ 
sisting through time, d’o this the Vedantie rejil)’ is that, though 
there eann it he any impressions m the sell as pure consciousness, 
yet the se 1 as associated with the mind [antiihharuna) can well 
ha\e impres.sions {samskam), and so recognition is possible'^. But 
it may be ihjeeted that the complex of the self arul mind would 
then be jil lying tlu' double role of knovver and the known; for it 
is the min 1 containing the impressions and the self that together 

' yrt-ttra i/vpr(ini(’}'(i uun/grahn, p. yfi. 

^ kc-nah: iddtmafu Binytk-jiidnu-lal-sumi'kdt'ttyitr asamhhave ^py antahhararia- 
■visistf. nbhcwud iih.ia-prulyuibhtjnri khn uti 'iyal. Ibid. i>. 76. 
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play the part of the recognizer, and it is exactly those impressions 
together with the self tliat form the content of recognition also -- 
and hence in this view ll\c agent and the object have to be regarded 
as one. But in reply to lliis Vidyaranya Muni urges tliat all systems 
ol philosophy infer the existence of soul as diflerent from the 
body; and, as such an inference is made by the self, the self is thus 
both the agent and the object of such inferences, Vidyaranya says 
that it may further be urged that tlic recognizer is constituted ot 
the self in association witli the mind, whereas the recognized entity 
is constituted of the self as qualified by past and present time'. 
Thins the recognition of self-identity does not strictly involve the 
fact of the oneness of the agent and its object. If it is urged that, 
since recognition of itlentity of self involves two concepts, it also 
involves two moments, then the assertion that all knowledge is 
momentary also involves two concepts, for momentariness cannot 
be regarded as being identical with knowledge, ’I'lie complexity 
of a concept does not mean that it is not one but two different 
concepts occurring at two different moments. If such a maxim is 
accepted, then the theory that all knowledge is momentary cannot 
be admitted as one concept, but two concepts occurring at two 
moments; and hence momentariness cannot be ascribed to know¬ 
ledge, as is done by the Buddhists. Nor can it be supposed, in 
accordance with the Pnibhakara view, that the existence of the 
permanent “this self” is admitted merely on the strength of the 
recognizing notion of “self-identity”; for the self which abides 
through the past and exists in the present cannot be said to depend 
on a momentary concept of recognition of self-identity. The notion 
of self-identity is only a momentary notion, w'hich lasts only at the 
present time; and hence the real and abiding self cannot owe its 
reality or existence merely to a psychological notion of the moment. 
Again, if it is argued that memory, such as “I had an 
awareness of a book,” show's that the self was existing at the past 
time when the book was perceived, it may be replied that such 
memory and previous experience may prove the past existence of 
the self, but it cannot prove that the self that was existing in the 
past is identical w'ith the self that is now experiencing. The mere 
existence of self at two moments of time does not prove that the 
self had persisted through the intervening times. Two notions of 

* antahkarana-visistdtoyaivdtmattah pratyubhijiiiitrtDam purvdpara-kdla-vi- 
iislutaya ca pratyahhijheycitvani. Vwaruna-prameya-smngraha^ p. 77. 
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two different t mes cannot serve to explain the idea of recognition, 
whic:h presupposes the notion of persistence. If it were held that 
the two notions produce the notion of self-persistence through the 
notion of rectgnition, tlien that would mean that the Buddhist 
admits that o?ie can recognize himself as “I am he.” It cannot 
be said that, snee the .self itself cann<.tt be perceived, there is no 
pos.sibility of the percc-ption of the identity of the self through 
recognition ; tor, when one remembers “ 1 had an experience,” that 
very remembiance proves that the seif was perceived. Though at 
the time when one renumibers it the self at the time of such memory 
is felt as the perceiver and not as the object of that self-perception, 
yet at the tine of the previous experience which is now being 
remembered he self must have been itself the object of the per¬ 
ception. If it is argued that it is only the past awareness that is 
the object of memory and thi.s awarenes.s, when remembered, ex¬ 
presses the s< If as its tognizer, then to this it may be replied that 
since at the time of remembering there is no longer the past 
awareness, the cogniztr on whom this awareness had to rest itself 
is also absen . It is only witeit an awareness reveals itself that it 
also reveals fie cognii<'r on whom it rests; but, if an awareness is 
remembered then the awareness which is remembered is only 
made an obj ;ct of prtisent awareness which is self-revealed. But 
the past awareness w.'iich is su(ijiosed to be remembered is past 
and lost am:, as such, it neither re(iuires a cognizer on which it 
lias to rest nor actually reveals such a cognizer. It is only the 
self-revealed cognition that also immediately reveals the cognizer 
with its f)wn revelation. But, when a cognition is mediated through 
memory, its cognizer is not manifested with its remembrance’ 
So the self wliich e>;perienced an awareness in the past can be 
relerred to ( nly through the inetliation of memory. So, when the 
Prabhakaras hold that the existence of the .self is realized through 
such a c:omolex notion as “I am lie,” it has to be admitted that 
it is only through the process of recognition [pratyahhijna) that 
the persistence of the self is established. 'The main jroint that 
Vidyaranya Muni urges in his Vivarana-prameyd-samgrdha is that 
die fact of lecognition or the experience of self-identity cannot be 
explained by any assumption of two separate concepts, such as the 
memory of a past cognition or cognizer and the present awareness. 

^ svayamf rakduundnavi hi samvedanam dsrayam sadkayati na tu smrti- 
i^isayatayd pi ra-prakdiytnn. Vivarana-prumeyasatngrahay p. 78. 
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We all feel that our selves are persisting through time and that I 
who experienced pleasure yesterday and 1 who am experiencing new 
pleasures to-day are identical; and the only theory by which this 
notion of self-persistence or self-identity can be explained is by 
supposing that the self exists and persists through time. The 
Buddhist attempts at explaining this notion of self-identity by the 
supposition of the operation of two separate concepts arc wholly 
inadequate, as has already been shown. 'The perception of self- 
identity can therefore be explained only on the basis of a per¬ 
manently existing self. 

Again, the existence of self is not to be argued merely through 
the inference that cognition, will and feeling presuppose some entity 
to which they belong and that it is this entity that is called self; for, 
if that were the case, then no one would be able to distinguish his 
own self from that of others, hor, it the self is only an entity 
which has to be presupposed as the possessor of cognition, will, 
etc., then how does one recognize one’s own cognition f)f things as 
differing from that of others? What is it that distinguishes my 
experience from that of others? My self must be immediately 
perceived by me in order that I may relate any experience to myself. 
So the self must be admitted as being self-manifested in all ex¬ 
perience; without admitting the .self to be self-luminous in all 
experience the difference between an experience as being my 
own and as belonging to others could not be explained. It may 
be objected by some tliat the seif is not self-luminous by itself, 
but only because, in self-consciousness, the self is an object of 
the cognizing operation {sanwit-karma). But this is hardly valid; 
for the self is not only cognized as an object of self-consciousness, 
but also in itself in all cognitional operations. The self cannot be 
also regarded as being manifested by ideas or percepts. It is not 
true that the cognition of the self occurs alter the cognition of the 
book or at any different time from it. For it is true that the 
cognition of the self and that of the book take place at the same 
point of time; for the .same awareness cannot comprehend two 
different kinds of objects at the same time. If this was done at 
different points of time, then that would not explain our ex¬ 
perience—“1 have known this.” For such a notion implies a 
relation between the knower and the known; and, if the knower 
ami the known were grasped in knowledge at two different points 
of lime, there is nothing which could unite them together in the 
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same act: of knowieclpe. It is also wrong to maintain tliat the self 
IS manifestc 1 only as tlie uplioklcr of iilcas; tor the self is mani¬ 
fested in tlic knowing operation itself. So, since the self cannot be 
regardeti as aeing eitlier the upholder or cognizer of ideas or their 
object, tlicri is but one way in which it can be considered as self- 
manifesting or self-revealing {sva-pnilUisa). The immediacy of the 
self is thus its sell-revealing’, and self-manifesting nature. 'I'he 
e.\ istence of self is thus proveil by the self-luminous nature of the 
self. The se t is the cognizer of the objects only in the sense that 
under certaia conditions of tlic operation of the mind there is the 
mind-object contact dirough a jiarticiilar sense, and, as the result 
tliereol, thef e objects appear in consciousness by a strange illusion ; 
SC' also idea? of the mind, concepts, volitions ;ind emotions apficar 
in consciou! ness and themselves appear as conscious states, as if 
cfinscioi sne IS was their natural .ind normal character, though in 
reality they are only illusorily impo.sed upon the consciousness— 
the self-lum .nous sell. 

Anandal odha Bhattarakacarva, from whom Vidyaranya often 
borrows his arguments, savs (hat the sell-luminosity of the self has 
to be admit :etl, because it cannot be determined as being mani- 
lested by aiylhing else. The seif ctmnot lie regarded as being 
perceived hv’ a mental perception {mdmtsa pralytiksa)', for that 
would involve the supposition that the self is the object of its 
own opcratiin; for cognition is .M any rate a function of the self. 
The functio IS of cognition belonging to the self cannot affect the 
self itself. The Vedimta has also to light against the Prabliakara 
view which regards cognition as manifesting the object and the 
sell alor.g v'ith itself, as against its own view that it is the self 
winch is idintical witli knowleilgc and which is self-manifesting. 
Anandahodha tlius objects to the I’rahhakara view, that it is the 
object-cognilion whii.h expresses both the self and the not-self, 
and liolds that the self cannot be rcgardcil as an object of awareness. 
■Anandahodha points out that it may be eiumciatcd as a universal 
proposition that whai; is manifested by eognition must necessarily 
be an objec of cognition, and that tfierelore, if the .self is not an 
object of cognition, it is not manifested Itv cognition®, 'rherefore 
the self or he cognizer is not inanifestevl by cognition; for, like 

‘ tiitiid Sell siHlilhdrei-vijmiuei-t'rtli-vydf^yfitrael alnidnah katwahJe siuitnunii 
vrtli-tfrodfidef 'll brunuth. Nydyu-makuranJa, p, l ?!• 

- Ibid pp. ]34 - i:ps- 
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cognition, it is self-manifested and immediate without being an 
object of cognition h 

The self-luminosity of cognition is argued by Anandabodha. 
He says that, if it is held that cognition does not manifest itself, 
though it manifests its objects, it may be replied that, if it were so, 
then at the time when an object is cognized the cognizer would have 
doubted if he had any cognition at the time or not. If anyone is 
asked whether he has seen a certain person or not, he is sure about 
his own knowledge that he has seen him and never doubts it. It is 
therefore certain that, when an object is revealed by any cognition, 
the cognition is itself revealed as well. If it is argued that such a 
cognition is revealed by some other cognition, then it might require 
some other cognition and that another and so on ad infinitum', 
and thus there is a vicious infinite. Nor can it be held that there 
is some other mental cognition (occurring either simultaneously 
with the awareness of the object or at a later moment) by which 
the awareness of the aw^areness of the object is further cognized. 
For from the same mind-contact there cannot be two different 
awarenesses of the type discussed. If at a later moment, then, there 
is mind-activity, cessation of one mind-contact, and again another 
mind-activity and the rise of another mind-contact, that would 
imply many intervening moments, and thus the cognition which is 
supposed to cogni/e an awareness of an object would take place at 
a itnich later moment, when the awareness which it has to reveal is 
already passed. It has therefore to be admitted that cognition is itself 
self-luminous and that, while manifesting other objects, it manifests 
itself also. The objection raised is that the self or the cognition cannot 
aflect itself by its own functioning (vrtti ); the reply is that cognition 
is like light and has no intervening operation by which it affects 
itself or its objects. Just as light removes darkness, helps the 
operation of the eye and illuminates the object anci manifests itself 
all in one moment without any intervening operation of any other 
light, so cognition also in one flash manifests itself and its objects, 
and there is no functioning of it by which it has to affect itself. 
Tliis cognition cannot be described as being mere momentary 
flashes, on the ground that, when there is the blue awareness, there 
is not the yellow awareness; for apart from the blue awareness, the 

^ samvedita na samvid-adhlna-ptakaiah samxnt-karmatdm antarena aparok- 
^atvdt satnvedanavat. Nydya-makaranda^ p. 135. This argument is borrowed 
verbatim by Vidyaranya in his Vivarana^prameya-sarngrciha^ p. 85. 
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yellow awareress or the white awareness there is also the natural 
basic awareness or consciousness, which cannot be derued. ft 
would be wn ng to say that there are only the particular aware¬ 
nesses which 1 ]tpcaranLl vanish I’rom inoinent to inonicnt; for, had 
there been onl y a series of ]>ariicular awarenesses, then there would 
be notliing b ’ which their dilterences could be realized. Mach 
awareness in tre series would be ol a particidar and definite char¬ 
acter, and, as t jiassed away, would give place to another, and that 
again to anoth er, so that there wouhl be no way ot distinguishing 
one awareness from another; tor .iccoriiing to the theory under 
disciis.sion thete is no co ascionsiiess except tlu- passing awarenesses, 
and thus there would be no wav by which their difi'erenccs 
could be notieerl; for, even though the object of awareness, 
such as blue at d yellow, difi'ereil amongst ibcmselves, that would 
fail to explain how the cifference of a blue awareness and a yellow 
awareness coul 1 be apprehciuletl. So the best wouhl be to admit 
the self to be (f the uature of pure consciousness. 

It will appe tr from tiic tiltove tii.scu.ssion that tlie Vedanta had 
to refute three tpponeiits in establishing its doctrine that the self 
is of the nature of pure consciou.siic.ss and that it is permanent 
and not momentary. 'I’lic first oppoucut was the Buddhist, who 
believed neithei in the cMSience of the sell tior in the nature of any 
pure pcrmaiUMit consciousness. I he Buvtdhi t objection that' there 
was no pertnanent self e adil In- well w.irded olF by the Vedanta 
by appealing to the verdict of I'.ur uoliou oi sclf-idcittity —which 
could not be cx[ laineel on the Doddli'st method liy the supposition 
of two separate notions ol .1 past "that sell” and the present 
“1 am,” Nlor can consciousiuss In' regaided as being nothing 
more than a sciics ot passing ielcas nr particular awarenesses; for 
ori stich a theory it would be iiupo.ssiblc to explain how we can 
react upon our n ental states and note their differences. Conscious¬ 
ness lias thus t< be adniillcd as pr'rmauent. Against the second 
opponent, tfic > aiyayika, the Vedanta urges that the self is not 
the inferred obiect to which awarenesses, volitions or feelings 
Irelonp, Init is directlv and immcdiati’iv intuited. For, had it 
not been so, how could one distinguish his own experiences as his 
own and as diifirent from those of others? The internalness of 
my own expiyrieuccs shoves that thev are directly intuited as my 
own, and not mcreh' supposed as belonging to some .self who was 
the possessor of ris experiences. I'or inference cannot reveal the 
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mtcrnalness of any coj^nition or feeling. Against the third opponent, 
the Mlmarnsaka, the Vedanta urges that the self-revealing character 
belongs to the self which is identical with thought -as against 
the Mimamsa view, that thought as a seif-revealing entity revealed 
the self and the objects as different from it. 'fhc identity of 
the .self and thought and the self-revealing character of it are also 
urged; and it is shown hy a variety of dialectical reasoning that 
such a supposition is the only reasonable alternative that i,s left 
to us. 

'This self as pure consciousness is absolutely impersonal, un¬ 
limited and infinite, fn order to make it possible that this one self 
should appear as many individuals and as God, it is supposeti that 
it manifests itself differently through the veil of rndyd. 'Thus, 
according to the Siddhanln-lesa, it is said in the Prakcitdrtha- 
vivanma that, when this pure consciousness is reflected through the 
beginningless, indescribable nidyd, it is called Isvara or God, But, 
when it is reflected through the limited parts of mdyd containing 
powers of veiling and of diverse creation (called avidyd), there 
are the manifestations of individual souls or jivin. It is again said 
in the Tattva-viveka of Nrsiinhah'ama that, when this pure con¬ 
sciousness is reflected through the pure sattva qualities, as domi¬ 
nating over other impure parts of prakrti, there is the manifestation 
of God. Whereas, when the pure consciousness is reflected through 
the impure parts of rajas and farnas, as dominating over the sattva 
part of prakrti (called also avidyd), there arc the manifestations 
of the individual selves orjitas. The fidineprakrti in its two aspects, 
as predominating in sattva and as predominating in rajas and 
tamas, goes by the name of mdyd and avidyd and forms the con¬ 
ditioning factors (upadhi) of the pure consciousness, which on 
account of the different characters of the conditioning factors of 
mdyd and avidyd appear as the omniscient God and the ignorant 
individual souls. Sarvajnatrna Muni thinks that, when the pure 
consciousness is reflected through asidyd, it is called tsvara, and, 
when it is reflected through mind {antahkarana), it is called jlva. 

These various methotls of accounting for the origin of indi¬ 
vidual selves and God have but little philosophical significance. 
But they go to show that tlie principal interest of the Vedanta lies 
in establishing the supreme reality of a transcendental principle of 
pure consciousness, which, though always untouched and un¬ 
attached in its own nature, is yet the underlying principle which 
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can explain all the facts of the enlivening and enlightening of all 
our conscioin experiences. All that is limited, be it an individual 
self or ai^ inc ividual object of awareness, is in some sense or other 
an illusory mpositioii of the motlilication ot a non-conscious 
principle on the priiuiple of consciousness. 'I'he Vedanta is both 
unwillingf and iucapafde of explaining the nature of the world- 
process ai all its ilctails, in which philosophy and science are 
equally inteiested. Its oni\ interest is to prove that the world- 
process presupposes the e.xistencc ol a principle of pure conscious¬ 
ness which is absolutely and ultimately real, as it is immediate 
and intuitive. Reality means what is not iletermined by anything 
else; and in his sense ]iure consciousness is the only reality—and 
all else is inc escrihahlc neither real imr unreal; and the Vedanta 
is not intere;ted to discover cchat m.iv he its nature. 

Vedantic Cosmology. 

From w lat has lieen said above it is evident that mayd 
(also called aviclyd or djnutui) is in itself an indefinable 
mysterious stuff, whii.ih has not merely a psychological existence, 
but also an ontological cxisicnce as \cell. It is this ajndna which 
on the one 1 and iornis on tiic stibjcctive plane the mind and the 
senses (tlie self tilone being brahman and ultimately real), and on 
the other ha id, on the ohjc'ctive plane, the whole of the objective 
universe ’I'his ajiidn<t h:is two |)owers, the power of veiling or 
covering (avdrana) aiul the power ot creation {viksepa). 'Fhe power 
of veiling, tlongh small, like a little cloud veiling the sun with a 
diameter of millions of miles, may, in spite of its limited nature, 
cover up the infinite, L iichaugeahle sell by veiling its sell -luminosity 
as cognizer. 'The veiling of the self means veiling the shining 
unchangeablself-perception of the sell, as infinite, eternal and 
limitless pure consciousness, wltich as an effect of such veiling 
appears as limited, fiound to seuse-cognitions and sense-enjoy¬ 
ments and lunctioniiig as individutil sclvesh It is through this 
covering poi/er of ajhdmi that the sell appears as an agent and an 
enjoycr of ])Ieasures and pains and .suhject to ignorant fears of 
rebirth, like he illusory perception oi a piece of rope in darkness as 
a snake. Jnf t as throt gh the creative power of ignorance a piece of 

* vastmo 'jfi ina'iydtnuu h(i(lakfit'^'dbh(irt' 'fu pramutr-builcihinidlrilvhddukdtvf'na 
ajhdnasydtmiichld(ihalV(ini ub^udydd uiyatv. Suhodhini on Vedanta-sdra^ p. t i, 
Nirnaya-Sagar I Press, lionibay, H;i6. 
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rope, the real nature of which is hidden Ironi view, appears as a 
snake, so does ignorance by its creative power create on tlie hidden 
self the manifold world-appearance. As the ojiJand is supposed to 
\'eil by its veiling power (avaraiiti-sak/i) only the self-cognizing 
and self-revealing aspect of the sell, the other aspect of the self as 
pure being is left open as the basis on which the entire world- 
appearance is created by the creative power thereol. The pure 
consciousness, veiled as it is by ajiiana with its two powers, can 
be regarded as an important causal agent {tnmiUd), when its nature 
as pure consciousness forming the basis of the creation of the world- 
appearance is emphasized ; it can be regarded as the material cause, 
when the emphasis is put on its covering part, the ojitana. It is 
like a spider, which, so far as it weaves its web, can be regarded as 
a causal agent, and, so far as it supplies from its own body the 
materials of the web, can he regarded as the material cause of the 
web, when its body aspect is emphasized, 'i'he creative powers 
(viksepa-sakti) of cijvarni are characterized as being threefold, after 
the manner of Samkhya prnkrti, as sattva, rajas and tamas. With 
the pure consciousness as the basis and with the associated creative 
power of ajnana predominating in tamas, space (akasa) is first 
produced; from dkdsa comes air, from air fire, from fire water, from 
vater earth. It is these elements in their fine and uncompounded 
state that in the Sainkina and the I’uranas are called tan-mdtras. 
It is out of these that tiu' grosser materials are evolved as also the 
subtle bodies'. 'I'lic siditle bodies are made up of seventeen parts, 

* As to Ifow tliT subtle eleiTients lire combined for the production of grosser 
clt.'ments tluTc are tw«) diJU imt ihcon'e-s, viz. the tnvrl-karona and the/)rt/ 7 r 7 - 
h'cnafui. M'hc hivrt-Lnidtiii means that fire, water ai^d earth (us subtle elements) 
aic each divided into two hahes. thus producing two ec|ual parts of each; then 
tlfC three half i»arts ot ihc three subtle elements are again each divitled into two 
halves, thus \>r<Klucing two nuarter parts <,>f each. Then the original first half of 
e.icli element is combined with the tw^o (juuftors of other two elements. Thus 
each cknient has half of iiself with two quarter parts of other two elements. 
\'ficaspati and Amalananda prefer triitrl-kayt-iui to p(im:i-hartma \ for they think 
(hat there is no point in admitting that air and dkasu have also parts of other 
eiements integrated in them, and llie Vedic texts speak of Irivrt-karana and not ot 
piitiVi-h/iran'i. 'f'he pant i-Ktnan.j theory bolds that: the live subtle elements are 
divided fiisllv Into two halves, and then one of the two halves of these five 
elements is diviticd again into four parts, and then the first half of each subtle 
I’lement is combined with the one-fourth of each half of all the other elements 
excepting the element of which there is the full half as a constituent. Thus each 
element is made up of one-half of itself, and the other half of it is constituted of 
the one-fourth of each of the other elements (i.c. one-eighth of each of the 
other four elements), and thus each element has at least some part of other 
elements integrated into it. 'Fhis view is supported by the Vecidnia-panhhd^d 
and its ^ikhamani commentary, p. 363. 
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excluding the s ibtlc elements, and are called suksnia-sarira or 
In'iga-sarira. Th s subtle body is composed of the five cognitive 
senses, the five c ^native senses, the five vayus or biomotor activities, 
buddhi (intellect > and mtOKis, together with the five subtle elements 
in tanmatric for ns. The five cognitive senses, the auditory, tactile, 
visual, gustator'' and olfactory senses, arc tlerivcd from the sattva 
parts of the five elcmertts, likdsd, vayu, ap and prthivl 

respectively. Huddhi, or intellect, mean.s the mental state of 
determination jr affirmation [nist(lyiitinikd antahkarana-vrtti). 
Manas means the two mental functions of vikalpa and sankalpa 
or of sankalpn alone resulting in doubt'. 'I'he function of mind 
[citta] and the function of egoism (ahandaira) are included in 
buddhi and nwnas '^. 'I hey are all produced from the sattva 
parts of the fire elements and are therefore elemental, 'rhough 
they are elemental, yet, since they are produced Irom the 
compounded s.ittva parts of all the elements, they have the re¬ 
vealing function displaj^ed in their cognitive operations. liuddhi 
with the cogr itivc senses is rallied the sheath of knowledge 
{vijftdnamaya-l osa). Manas with the cognitive senses is called the 
sheath of manos (manomaya-kosa). It is the self as associated with 
the vijmnamaya-kosa that feels itself as the agent, enjoyer, happy 
or unhappy, ti e intlividual self (jiva) that passes through worldly 
experience and rebirth ’[’he conative .senses arc produced from 
the rajas part; of the five elements. The five s>ayus or biomotor 
actiidties are c.illetl Prana or the breathing activity, Uduna or the 
upward activi y and Samdiia or the digestive activity. There are 
some who adt another five vavns siiih as the Naga, the vomiting 
Apdna troydrns activity, Kurma, the rellex activity of opening the 
eyelids, Krkal i, the activity of coughing, Devadatta, the activity of 
yawning, and Dhanafijaya, the nourishing activity, ’ritese pranas 

^ 'The ] 'i'ddn a-sata spt'dks of saiikaipti aiul T’/A'c/pr/, and this is explained 
by the Suht'dkini a.s inoanirp/douhi. See I 't'dantn-sdia and Stihndhii i, yt. 17. The 
l^ednnta-paribhn d and its comnieniators speak of sfn)}<(dpa as heini.^ the only 
unction ynana but it im ans “ doubt,” Se<‘ pp. 8<S-and 358. 

smarandkdy (i-vrttinuHi antahkan'inam cittum {I’eiidtitu-pai ibhasd- AIcni- 
prohhd, p. iSp). on/iytyr evn ritldhanihdraytir twiathhuzudi {Veddn 1 a-s 0 ‘a^ p. 17). 
Hut the Vedanta pat ibhisd .says that manas, hvddhi, /dtamhdra and cilia, all four, 
constitute the ii ner organ {<nita/diar<tna). See I 'rddn/a-paiihhdsd, p. 8X. The 
Veddnta-sdra however does not count four functions bndd/n, Ti/am/s, citta, 
ahnmkdra\ cilia and (diamndra are regarded as the same as buddhi and manas, 
'Phus according to the Veddnta-sdra there are only two categorit.'s. Hut since 
the Veddntii pafibhdsd onh' mentions buddhi and inanas as constituents of the 
subtle body, on ; need not think that there is ultimately any difference between 
it and the Veda ita-sdra. 
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together witli the cognitive senses form the active sheath of prana 
{prdnamaya-kosa). Of tliesc three slicatlis, the rijndnamaya, nuino- 
tnaya And prdnamaya,\-\\tvipidn(imaya sheath plays the part of the 
active A^ent (kartr-rupah) ; the mnnomaya is the source of all desires 
and volition, and is therefore regarded as having an instrumental 
function; the prdnamaya sheath represents the motor functions. 
^'hese three sheaths make up together the subtle body or the 
sukpna-sarira. Hiranyagarbha (also called Sutrdtmd or prana) is 
the god who presides over the combined subtle bodies of all living 
beings. Individually each subtle body is supposed to belong to 
every being. These three sheaths, involving as they do all the sub¬ 
conscious impressions from which our conscious experience is de¬ 
rived, are therefore called a dream {jdgrad-vdsandmayatxmt svapna). 

The process of the hirmation of the gross elements from the 
subtle parts of the elements is technically called pafinkarana. It 
consists in a compounding of the elements in which one half of 
each rudimentary element is mixed with the eighth part of each 
other rudimentary element. It is tlirough such a process of com¬ 
pounding that each clement posse.sses some of the properties oi 
the other elements. 'The entire universe consists of seven upper 
worlds (Bhufi, BImvah, Svar, Maliar/Janah, Tapah and Satyam), 
seveTi lower worhls (A/ahi, Vita/a, Siita/a, Basdfala, Ta/dtala, 
Mahatala and Pdtdla) ami all the gross bodies of all living beings. 
There is a cosmic deit\ who presicies over the combined 
physical bodies of all tn'ings, and this deity is called Viritp 'rherc 
is also the person, the individual who presiiles over each one ol 
the bodies, and, in this aspect, the individvial is called Visva. 

The ajndna as constituting antahkarana or mind, involving the 
operative functions of buddhi and iiianas, is always associated 
with the self; it is by the difference of these anUihkaranas that one 
.self appears as many individual selves, and it is through the states 
of these anl(diharaTi(is that the veil over the self and the o!)jects 
are removed, and as a rcsvilt of this there is the cognition of objects. 
The antahkarana is situated within the body, which it thoroughly 
pervades. It is made up of the saliva parts of the five ruiiimcntary 
elements, and, being extremely transparent, comes into touch with 
the sense objects through the specific senses and assumes their 
forms. It being a material stuff, there is one part inside the body, 
another part in touch with the sense-objects, and a third part 
between the two and connected with them both as one whole. 
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I'he interior part ot the aiitnfiktirami is tlie ego or the agent. The 
in tervening )art has the action of kiiowtetigc, called also vrtti-jfiaiia. 
'I'he third pirt, which at the time of cognition is transformed into 
the form of the sense-objects, has the function of making them 
manifestetl in knowledge as its objects. 'I'hc antahkarana of three 
parts being t ransparo.‘nt, pure conscioiism-ss can well be manifested 
in it. 'J’hougn pure ctaisciousness is one, yet it manifests the three 
different pa ts of tlie anlahkaranu in three different ways, as the 
cognize! (pi'imdtr), cognitive operation (/>r(i>n3na) and the cogni¬ 
tion, or the percept (pramili). In each of the three cases the 
reality is th “ part of the pure consciousness, as it expresses itself 
tf rough the three ilill'erent modi(ic;itions of the antahkarana. The 
seiise-objecis in themselves .ire but the vraled pure consciousness, 
brahman, as forming their subst.mce. 'The difference between the 
individual .'onsciotisness (jiva-cailanyu) and the hrahman-con- 
scitmsness 1 hrahnia-t aitanya) is that the fortner represents pure 
consciousm ss, as conditioned bv or as reflected through the antah¬ 
karana e the latter is the unentangled infinite consciousness, on 
the basis of which all the cosmic creations of maya are made. The 
covering ot aviilya, lor the breaking of which the operation of the 
antaltkiiidn i is deemed necessarv, is of two kittds, viz. subjective 
ignorance a id olijectivc ignor.ince. When I say that I ilo not know 
a book, tha implies subjective ignoi'ance as signified by “I do not 
know," and olijeciive ignorance as referring to the book. The 
removal of the liist is a precondition ol all kinds of knowledge, 
perce[mial or inlciciitial, while the second is removed only in 
perceptual inowledge. It is diverse in kind according to the form 
and content ot the sense-objects; and each percepitual cognition 
removes 01 ly one specific ignorance, through which the particular 
cognition a iserd. 


Sankarn and Iris School. 

ft is di licult to say exactly how many books were written by 
fiaiikar i h mself. 'riiere is little doubt that quite a number of 
books attr buted to .Sankara were not written by him. I give 
ficre a li.st of thoss books that seem to me to be his genuine 
ivorks, th< iigh it is extremely diliieult to be absolutely certain. 

‘ Sci.‘ iM. (Ihiisudari; Sanisv.iii’.s Siddhdnitt-himiu, pp. 132- 150; anti lirab- 
inanandd SnraHvati's \yayd-rofmtvuli, pp. 1^2 i.SO, Srividya Press, Kuniba- 
Jionairi, 
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I have chosen only those works which have been commented on 
by other writers, since this shows that these have the strength 
of tradition behind them to support their authenticity. 'I'he most 
important works of Sankara are his commentaries on the ten 
llpani.sads, Uii, Kena, Katha, i'rasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, 
Aitarcya, Taittiriya, Chandogya and Brhad-aranyaka and the 
Sariraka-mlmdmsa-hhasya. The main reasons why a number of 
works wliich probably were not written by him were attributed 
to him seem to be twofold; first, because there was another writer 
of the same name, i.e. Sahkaracarya, and second, the tendency of 
Indian writers to increase the dignity of later works by attributing 
them to great writers of the past. 'I'he attribution of all the 
Puranas to Vyiisa illustrates this very clearly. Sankara’s Isopanisad- 
hhasya has one commentary by .^nandajnana and another, Dipika, 
by the other Sankara .\carya. His Kenopanisad-bhasya has two 
commentaries, Kenopanisad-hhasya-vivarana and a commentary by 
Anandajnana. 'I'he Kdthakopanisad-bhasya has two commentaries, 
by Anandajnana and Ity Halagopiila Yoglndra. V\\t Prasnopanisad- 
bhdsya has two commentaries, by Anandajnana and Narayanendra 
Sarasvati. Tlie Alimdakopariisad-bhasya has two commentaries, 
by Anandajnana and Abhinavanarayanendra Sarasvati. 'I'he 
Mdndnkyopaiiisad-bhasya has two commentaries, by Anandajnana 
and Mathuranatha Sukla, and a summary, called Mandukyopanisad- 
bhdsydrtlui-samgraha, by Raghavananda. The Ailarcyopanimd- 
bhiisya has si.\ commentaries, by Anandajnana, Abhinavanarayana, 
Nrsirnha Acarya, lialakrsnadasa, Jnanamrta Yati, and Visvesvara 
'firtha. 'Phe Taittirlyopanisad-hhasya seems to have only one 
commentary on it, by Anandajnana. Tlie Chdndogyopamsadhu'i two 
commentaries, called Bkdsya-tippana, and a commentary by Anan¬ 
dajnana, Tlie Brhad-aranyakopanisad-bhasya has a commentary 
by Anandajnana and a big independent work on it by Suresvara, 
called Br/uid-aranyakopaiihad-hhasya-varttika, or simply Vdi'ttiku, 
which has also a number of commentaries; these have been noticed 
in the section on Suresvara. ] \\s.Aparoksdnubhava has four commen¬ 
taries, by Sankara Acarya,by Balagopala, by Candesvara Varman 
(Anubhava-dlpika), and by Vidyaranya. His commentary on Gauda- 
piida’s Mandiikya-kdrikd, called Gavdapadiya-bhasya or Agama- 
sdstra-vivarana, has two commentaries, one by Suddhananda and 
one by Anandajnana. li\s Atma-jfidnopadem has two commentaries, 
by Anandajnana and by Purnananda 'I'Irtha; the Eka-sloka has a 
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coninientar> called Svayamprakasa Yati; no com¬ 

mentary liow ever is attrihuted to the I’ivcka-iTiddmani, which seems 
to lie t;e:auit ely attributed to Sankara; xhc Atma-bodha has at least 
h\'e comme itaries, l iy Advayananda, lihastiranaiida, Bodhendra 
{Bhdva-pral diika), iVIatihusutlana Sarasvati and RamanandaTirtha; 
i'he Alnidnt'lma-vivehu has at least lour commentaries, by Padma- 
pada, Pfirnananda 'Pirtha, Sayana and Svayamprakasa Yati. 'Phe 
Atniopadesa vidhi is said to have a commentary by Ananda- 
jhana; the / nundn-lnlum lias about twenty-four commentaries, by 
Appaya Dikdta, Kaviraia, Kisna Aciiiys {Mtiriju-hhdpnl), Kesava- 
bhatui, ICai' alyasrama (Sdubhu^yn-rard/nni), Oahgahari (I'attva- 
dipikd) , Gafigadliara, 1 fopirama,(Jopikanta Sarvabhauma (Ananda- 
lahari-turl), |agadisa f, Japannatha J’ahcanana, Narasimha, Brahma- 
nanda {Hhd )drtha-dipikS), Malla Bhatta, Mahadeva Yidyiivagisa, 
Mahadeva ^'aidya, Ramacaiidra, Ifamabhadra, Ramananda Tlrtha, 
Laksmulhan Desika and Viavambhara and Srikantha Bhatta and 
ariother called Vidvdii-maiioramd. 'I'hc IJpadesa-sdhasri has at 
least four cernmentaries, by Anandajhana, by Riima Yirtha (Pada- 
yojanikd), B >dha-vidl:ihy a pupil of \'idyadhaman, and by Sankara- 
carya. Mis (.'id-dnandd-sUiva-ruja, called also CAd-ananda-dasaslokl 
or simply D ihi-Hohl, has also a number of commentaries and sub- 
commei tari ;s, such as the Siddluint(i-t(illva-hindu by Madhiisu- 
dana Sarasvati; Vladhusudana’s commentary was commented on 
by a number of persons, such as Narayana Yati (Laghu-tdid), 
Purusottam i Sarasv; ii {Siddhantii-hindu-sundlpann), Purnatianda 
Sarasvati {[’'aiti.Hi-vo'cka), Gauda Brahmananda Sarasvati [Sid- 
diidnla-bind i-nydya-Kitndvali), by Saccidananda and Sivalfda Sar- 
mau. (huid: Brahma tanda’s commentary, Siddhanta-hindii-nydya- 
ratndvali, w as further commented on by Krsnakanta (Siddhanta- 
nydy(i-ratni,-pradipikd). Sankara’s !>rg-drsya-prakarana was com¬ 
mented on ly Ramac’andra Pirtha; his Paneikarana-prakriyd has 
again a nu nber of commentaries that by Suresvara is Ptifici- 
kiirana-vdrt'jka, and this has a further cotnmentary, called Panct- 
kai'iiH(i-vdriiikdhhayana, by Abhinavanarayanendra Sarasvati, pupil 
of jhanendia Sarasvati, Other commentaries on the Paiudharana- 
prakrtyd a re Pafk ikarana-hbdra-priikdnka , Panakarana-tikd- 
Uillva-candt ikd, Panrikartinti-tdlparyu-aindrikd and Paneikarana- 
v).v<irana by Anandajhana, Piifirlkdranu-vivarana by Svayain- 
prakasa Yati and by I’rajhanananda, and a sub-commentary called 
Taltva-candrikd. Sankara also commented on the Bhagavad- 
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gild’, this commentary has been examined in the chapter on the 
Bhagavad-gita in the present volume. His Laghu-vdkya-vrtti 
has a commentary called Piispdiijali, and another, called Laghu- 
vdkya-vrtti-prakdsikd, by Ramananda Sarasvati; his Vdkya-vrtti 
has a commentary by Snandajhana, and another commentary, 
called Vdkya -vrtti-prakusikd, by Visvesvara Pandita. He starts his 
Vdkya-vrtti in the same manner as Isvarakrsna starts his Sdrnkhya- 
kdriha, namely by stating that, suffering from the threefold sorrows 
of life, the pupil approaches a good teacher for instruction regarding 
the ways in which he may be liberated from them, Suresvara in his 
Naiskarmya-siddhi also starts in the same manner and thus gives 
a practical turn to the study of philosophy, a procedure which one 
does not find in his Brahma-suini-hhdsya. The answer, of course, is 
the same as that given in so many other places, that one is liberated 
only by the proper realization of the Upanisad texts that declare 
the unity of the self with Brahman. He then goes on to show that 
all external things and all that is called mind or mental or pisychical 
is extraneous to self, which is of the nature of pure consciousness; 
he also declares here that the effects of one’s deeds are disposed 
by God (Isvara), the superior illusory form of Brahman, and not 
by the mysterious power of apurvu admitted by the Mimamsists. 
He concludes this short work of fifty-three v erses by insisting on the 
fact that, though tiie unity texts [advaita-sruti) of the Upanisads, 
such as “that (Brahman) art thou,” may have a verbal construction 
that implies some kind of duality, yet their main force is in the direct 
and immediate apperception of the pure self without any intel¬ 
lectual process as implied by relations of identity. The Vakya-irtti 
is thus conceived differently from the Aparuksdnubhuti, where yoga 
processes of posture and breath-regulations are described, as being 
helpful for the realization of the true nature of self. This may, of 
course, give rise to some doubts regarding the true authorship of 
the Aparoksdnubhuti, though it may^ be explained as being due to 
the different stages of the development of Sankara’s own mind; 
divergences of attitude are also noticeable in his thoroughgoing 
idealism in his commentary on Gaudapada’s Kdrikd, where the 
waking life is regarded as being exactly the same as dream life, and 
external objects are deemed to have no existence w'hatsoever, 
being absolutely like dream-perceptions—as contrasted with his 
Sdriraka-mimdmsd-bhdsya, where external objects are considered 
to have an indescribable existence, very different from dream- 
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creations, I'lie IJpcdesa-salnisri, which in its nineteen chapters 
coittains on y si.x hundred aiul seventy-five stanzas, is more in a line 
with the W'hya-vrtti, and, tlioiif;!! tlie well-known Vedanta topics 
are all sligh ly toucln ti iii>on, greater enijihasis is laid on the proper 
realization ct the Vedantie unity texts, such a.s “that art thou,” as 
means to th i attainment oi Itiahmahood. There are also a number 
ol short poe ns and hymns aitrihntetl to Sahkaracarya, such as the 
Ailvaitdnubl.uti, Aliiiii-hodlia, 'I'laiwpadcui, Praudhdvuhhuti, etc., 
some of wh ch are undoubteelly his, while there are many others 
which may not be si; but in the absence of further evidence 
it is difficult to come to any deeisive conclusionh These hymns 
elo not contiin any additional philosojdiical materials, but are 
intended to stir up a religious lerroiir and emotion in favour 
of the monis ic faith. In some cases, iiowevcr, the commentators 
ha\'C tbuml a i excuse :or extracting f rom them Vedantie doctrines 
w'hich car,not be said tsi follow directly from them. As an illustra¬ 
tion of this, i; may be pointed out that out of the ten slokas of 
Saiikara Madhusudana made a big commentary, and Brahmananda 
Sarasvati '.vro’c another big cornnumtary on tliat of Maiihusudana 
and elaborate 1 many of the complex doctrines of the Vedanta 
wdiich have b it little direct bearing upon the verses themselves. 
But Aahkara’s most important svork Is the Hrahma-sutra-hha^ya^ 
which was con merited on by Viieasjiati iMisra in the ninth century,, 
Anandajhana in the th'rteenlh. and (lovimlananda in the four- 
tcenifi century Commentaries on Vacasjiaii’s commentary will be 
noticed in the teetion on N’aeaspali Mi.sia. Suhrahmanya wrote a 
verse summary if Sahkata’scoinmentarv which he cAhBhdsydrtha- 
nydyii-indld; aid liharati Tirtha wrote also the Vaiydsiha-nydya- 
nidld, in which he tricil to deal with the general arguments of 
the Br(diiiiii~sul 'a on the lines of fiahkara’s commentary. Many 
other persons, s ich ,is \hiidvanatlui Diksita, Devarama Bhatta, etc., 
also wrote topical sunmuirics ol the main lines of the general 
arguments of tlie Bralinia-sutrd on the lines of Sankara’s com¬ 
mentary, calk'd \ ydvu-mdid or Adhikmaiui-mdld. But many other 
persons were in; pired by Sankara\s commentary (or by the com¬ 
mentaries of Vac ispati Misra ami <ither gri'at writers of the Sankara 
school) and unck r the name ol independent commentaries on the 
Biti/iniii-.silti'ii im rely repeated what W'as contained in thesif. Thus 

‘ 'I’hL' Ahna biHil u was cmniiu-iuod upon hv I’ailmapacJu in his commentary 
Atni(j‘hiniha-i}yi<khy(,n(i, called alscj . 
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Ainalananda wrote his Sastra-darpana imitating the main lines of 
Vacaspati’s commentary on Sankara’s commentary; and Svayain- 
prakasa also wnjte his Vedania-naya-bhusatia, in which for the most 
part he summarized the views of V^acaspati’s iihdmati commentary, 
flari Diksita wrote his Hrahnui-sutra-vrtti, Sahkarananda his 
Brahma-sulra-dipikd and Brahmananda his VedSnta-sutra-nmktd- 
vali as independent intcrpretaticins of the Brahina-sutra, hut these 
were all written mainly on the lines of Sankara’s own commentary, 
supplementing it with additional Vedantic ideas that had been 
developed after Sankara by the philosopirers of his school of 
thought or explaining Sankara’s Bhdsya'. 


Mapdana, Suresvara and Visvarupa. 

General tradition has always identified Mandana with Suresvara 
and Visvarupa; and Col. G. A. Jacob in his iirtroduction to the 
second edition of the Naisknrmya-siddhi seems willing to believe 
(his tradition. The tradition probably'started from Vidyaranya’s 
Sankara-dig-vijaya, where Mandana is spoken of as being named 
not only Umbeka, but also Visvarupa (viii. 63 ). He further says 
in X. 4 of the same work that, when Mandana became a follower 
of Sankara, he received from him the name Suresvara. But the 
Sunkara-dig-vijaya is a mythical biography, and it is certainly very 
risky to believe any of its statements, unless corroborated by 
other reliable evidences. There is little doubt that Suresvara was 

* Some of these comnicntiiries are: Brahma-^uira-bhasyartha-stmi^raha by 
i 3 rahmaiianda Yati, pupil of Vit^vesvaiananda, Uraiima-sfitrarthu-dijnlai by 
Venkata, son of Gauri and Siva, Urahnia-sutra-vrtii (called also .Mifuksarti) 
by Annam Uha^ta, and Brahvia-siilra-bhdsya-vydkhyd (called also I'idyn-sri) l)y 
Jnanottama Uhattaraka, pupil of Juanaj^hana. The peculiarity of this last work 
is that it is the only commentary on the eku-jwa-xtdda line lhai ihc present writer 
could trace. In addition to these some more commentaries may be* mentioned, 
such as Brahma-sutra-vrtti by Gharnia Ilhatta, pupil of Ramacandriirya and 
pupil’s pupil of Mukundasrama, SfUrd-bhdsya-Dydkhydna (called also Hrahnui-^ 
vidyd-hharanii) by Advaitananda, pupil of Uamananda and pupil’s pupil of 
IJrahmananda, Brakma-sutra~bhd$ya-i)ydkhya (called also Nydya-raksd-ntani) by 
Appaya Diksita, Brahma-'taUva-prakdsihd (which is different from an earlier 
treatise called Brahrna-prakdsikd) by Sadasivendra Sarasvati, Brahmasutro- 
panydsa by Ramesvara Bharati, by a pupil of Ramananda, Sdriraka-mimdrnsd- 
Sutra-siddhCmta-kaumudi by Subrahmanya Agnicin Makhmdra, Veddnta-kaustu- 
hha by Sjtarama; none of which seem lo be earlier than the sixteenth century. 
But Ananyanubhava, the teacher of Prakasatman (a.d. 1200), seems to have 
written another commentary, called Sdriraka-nydya-nuinimdld. Prakasatman 
himself also wrote a metrical summary of the main contents of Sankara’s Bhdsya 
called Sdriraka-niimdmsd-nydya-samgrahay and Krsnanubhuti, in much later 
times, wrote a similar metrical summary, called Sdriraka-vilmdmsd-samgraha, 
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the author of a Varttika, or eoinnicutary in verse, on Sankara’s 
Brluhl-aranyaki' Upanisad (wiheli was also snminarized by Vidya- 
ranya in a \vo'k called i'drllihu snii/, which latter was lurthcr 
eoniinented on ny Mahesvara 'I'irtlia in liis connnentary, called the 
Ltiyhii-sann'rah 1). 'I'lie \ ortlikd <d Suitsvara was commented on 
by at; least two cotumenlators, Anandagiri in his ,'idstra-prakdhkn 
and Anandaperna in hs Syayti-lnillni-tdtiku. In a commentary 
on the Pm asa, a-sinrii iioblishcd in t he l!ib. Ind. series (p. 51)0 
quotation from this Vdiniku is attributed to Visvarupa; but this 
cotnmetitary it a late uork, .iiul in all probability it relied on 
Vidyaranya’s testimony that Visv.iihpa and Suresvara were identi¬ 
cally the sanu person. V ulyiiranya also, m his Vivarana-pranuya- 
sampynlin, p. cz, quotes a passage from Suresvara’s Vdriiika (iv. 8), 
attributing it to Visvariipa. Hut in anollier passage of the Vivarana- 
prameya-sem^raha (p he rcfeis to a VA-danta doctrine, attri¬ 
buting it to tl e author of the Brahma-suhllii. Hut the work has not 
yet been published, and its manuscri|ri.s arc very scarce: tire pre- 
scrit svriter had the g-aoil fortune to obtain one. A fairly detailed 
e.xamination of the philosofdiy of this work will bo given in 
a .separate sertion. 'FIu Bniliiiia-dthllit is an important work, and 
it was comi icnted on by Vkicaspali in his Tattva-ramiksa, by 
Anandapurin in his L'rahma siiidhi-vyutkliya-ralna, by Sahkhapdni 
in his Brahma-siddhi-Ukfi, and hy Cit.suklia in his Ahhipraya- 
prakdsikd. Hut only the latter two works are available in manu¬ 
scripts. Maily important works however refer to the Brahma-siddhi 
and its view, gctierally as coming Irom the author of Brahma-siddhi 
{Hrahma-siadhi-kdra). Hut m none of these references, so far as 
it is known to the pr. sent writer, has the author of Brahma-siddhi 
been refern d to as Sure.svara. I'lie Brahma-siddhi was written in 
verse and p ose, since two (piotations fioin it in Citsukha’.s Taflva- 
pradipilid (p. 381, Nirnaya-Sagara Press) atid Nydya-hanikd (p. 80) 
are in verse, while there are other references, .such as Tallva- 
pradipikd (p. 1.30) rud elsewhere, which are in prose. There is, 
however, httle doiilit that the Brahma-siddhi was written by 
IVIandana ir Mand ina .Misra; for both Sridhara in his Nydya- 
kandall (p. 218) and Citsukha in his 'I'atlva-pradlpika (p. 140) refer 
TO Mandai a as the autlior of the Brahma-siddhi. Of these the evi¬ 
dence of S idhara, who belonged to the middle of the tenth century, 
ought to te considered very reliable, as be lived within a hundred 
years of tl e death ef Mandami; whoever Mandana may have been, 
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since he lived after Sankara (a.d. 820), he could not have flourished 
very much earlier than the middle of the ninth century. It is, 
therefore, definitely known that the Naiskartnya-siddhi and the 
Varttika were written by Surc^vara, and the Brahma-siddhi by 
Mandana, The question regarding the identity of these two persons 
may be settled, if the views or opinions of the Brahma-siddhi can 
be compared or contrasted with the views of the Naiskarmya- 
siddhi or the Varttika. From the few quotations that can be 
traced in the writings of the various writers who refer to it it is 
possible to come to some fairly decisive conclusions'. 

Of all passages the most important is that quoted from the 
Brahma-siddhi in the Vivaranu-prameya-samgraha (p. 224). It is said 
there that according to the author of the Brahma-siddhi it is the 
individual persons (jitah, in the plural) who by their own individual 
ignorance {svavidyaya) create for themselves on the changeless 
brahman the false worUbappearance, Neither in itself, nor with 
the mayd, or as rcilection in maya, is Brahman the cause of 
the world [Brahma na jagat-karanam), 'I’he appearances then are 
but creations of individual ignorance, ami individual false ex¬ 
periences of the world have therefore no objective basis. The 
agreement of individual experiences is due to similarity of illu¬ 
sions in different persons who are suflering under the delusive 
effects of the same kinds of ignorance; this may thus be compared 
with the delusive experience of two moons by a number of persons. 
Not all persons experience the same world; their delusive ex¬ 
periences are similar, but the objective basis of their experience 
is not the same [sarnradas tu hahu-purusavogata-dvitiya-candravat 
sadrsydd iipapadyate). If this account is correct, as may well be 
supposed, then Mandana Misra may be regarded as the originator 
of the Vedantic doctrine of drsti-srsti-vada, whicli was in later times 
so forcefully formulated by Prakasananda. Again, in Praka.satman’s 
Panra-padika-vivaruna [p. is held that according to the author 
of the Brahma-siddhi both mayd and avidya are nothing but false 
experiences [avidya mayd mithyd-pratyaya iti). About the function 

' A copy of tl>c manu.script of the Urahma-siddhi and its commentary was 
consulted by me in the Adyar atid the Govt. San.skrir M.SS, Libraries after the 
above section had been written, and a thorough examination of its contents, 

1 inn happy to say, corroborate.s the above surmises. The Brahma-siddhi i.s 
expected to he shortly published by Prof. Kuppusvami S^astrl, and I con¬ 
sulted the tarka-pada of it in proof by the kind courte.sy of Prof. Sastri in 
Madras in December 1928. A separate section has been devoted to the 
philosophy of Mandana’s tirahma-siddhi. 
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of knowledge as removing doubts he is said to hold the view (as 
reported in the Nyayu-kandall, p. 21S) that doubt regarding the 
validity ot v hat is known is removed by knowledge itself. In the 
Nyayd-kanh'd (p.So) it is said that Mandana held that reality mani- 
lests itsell in unlimited conceptions of unity or universalit}', whereas 
tliflerences :,[ipear onlv as a restdt ol limited experience. Again, 
in the l.agi.u-candrika (p, iis, Ktindtakonam edition) Mandana 
is introduce 1 in the course ol a discussion regarding the nature of 
th e dispersion ol ignorance and its relation to Brahma-knowledge 
or Brahinah )od. .\etording to Sankara, as interpreted by many of 
his foll<i\veis, including Suresvai'a, the dissolution of ignorance 
(eirii/yd-ni7\)tti) is not a negation, since negation as a separate cate¬ 
gory has no existence. So dissolution ol ignorance means only Brah¬ 
man. But according to Mandana there is no harm in admitting the 
existence of sucli a negation as the cessation of ignorance; for the 
monism of Brahman means that there is only one positive entity. 
It; has no rilerence to negations, i.e. the negation of duality only 
means the legation of all iiositive entities other than Brahman 
{bhdvddvait i). 'The -.'xisrence of such a negation as the cessation 
0: ignoranci does not hurt the monistic creed. Again, Sarvajhatma 
-Muni ir his Sand{xc[).i-sdnfak(i(\ 1.174) says that ignorance (avidya) 
is supportet {dsniyu) in pure eonseiousness {cin-mdtrdh'ita-visayam 
(ijndnain),<v ;d tl cat, even whei e from the eon text of Sankara’s Bhasya 
It may apptar as it he was speaking of tlu- individual person (j'wa) 
as being tin support ol has to be interpreted in this sense. 

(.Ibjections of .Mandana,therefore, to such a view, viz. that ignorance 
re’Sts with the iiulividuals, are not to be given any consideration; 
tor Mandar a’s views lead to quite different conclusions (parihrtya 
Matuhnia-'i dcah taddky nnyaikd piasthita/ti)'. The commentator of 
the Saniksr^ ui-sdriraka, Itamatirtha Svamin, also, in commenting on 
tae passage referred to, contrasts the above view of Mandana with 
that ot Surr svara, whoacconiing to him is referred to by an adjective 
bahu-si'Hta n the Saniksipii sdiiraka text, and who is reported to 
liave lii'en in agreement with the views of Sarvajhatma Muni, as 
against the fews of INfandana. Now many of these \ iews which have 
Itecn attrib ited to Mandana are not sharcxl by Suresvara, as will 
appear frui 1 what will he saitl below eoneerning him. It docs not 
therefore appear that i\!andana Mi.sra and Suresvara were the same 

Ml I III ytiiiiid, in 7./tL.. /,.S’. nu-ntions tins point as well as the point 

concerning a udya-nivr(:i in Mani(an:i*s view as adinission ol negaia’ou. 
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person. But, if Vidyaranya, who knows so much about the views 
ot Mandana, had identified tliein in the Sankara-dig-vijaya, that 
might lead one to pause. Now Mr Hiriyannaseems to have removed 
this difficulty for us by his short note in J.R.A.S. 1924, where he 
points out that Vidyaranya in his Vdrttika-sara refers to the autfior 
ol the Brahnia-siddhi as a different authority from the author of 
t)ie VdrtUka, viz. Suresvara. Now, it Vidyaranya, the author of the 
V drttika-sdra,kcievj that .Mandana, tfie author of the Brahnia-siddhi, 
was not the same person as Suresvara, he could not have identified 
them in his ^ankara-dig-vijaya. This naturally leads one to suspect 
that the Vidyaranya who was the author of the Vivarana-prameya- 
samgraha and the VdrUiha-sdra was not the same Vidyaranya 
as the author of Snhhara-dig-vijaya. Another consideration also 
leads one to think that Vidyaranya (the author of the Vivarana- 
prameya-samgraha) could not have written the Sahkara-dig-vijoya. 
Anandatman had two disciples, Anubhavananda and Sahkara- 
nanda. Anubhavananda had as his disciple Amalananda, and 
Sahkariinanda had Vidyaranya as his disciple. So Amalananda 
may be taken as a contemporary of Vidyaranya, Now Amalananda 
had another teacher in Sukhaprakasa, who had Citsukha as his 
teacher, d’hus Citsukha may be taken to be a contemporary of the 
grand teacher Snandatman, of Vidyaranya. If this 

was the case, he could not have written in his Sahkara-dig-vijaya 
(xni. 5) that Citsukha, who lived several centuries after Padmapada, 
was a disciple of Padmapada. It may therefore be safely asserted 
tluit the author of the Sahkara-dig-vijaya was not the author of 
the Vivarana-prameya-samgraha. Now, if this is so, our reliance on 
the author of the Vivarana-prameya-sanigraha cannot be considered 
to be risky and unsafe. But on p. 92 of the Vivarana-prameya- 
samgraha a passage from the Vdrttiha of Suresvara (iv. 8) is 
attributed to Visvarupa Acarya. It may therefore be concluded that 
Mandana, the author of the Brahma-siddhi, was not the same person 
as Suresvara, unless we suppose that Mandana was not only a 
Mimarnsa writer, but also a Vedanta writer of great repute and 
that his conversion by Sankara meant only that he changed some 
of his Vedantic views and accepted those of Sankara, and it was 
at this stage that he was called Suresvara. On this theory his 
Brahma-siddhi was probably written before his conversion to 
Sankara’s views. It seems likely that this theory may be correct, 
and that the author of the Vidhi-viveka was also the author of the 
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Ihahma-iiddt i', for thr passage ol the Ihalima-siddhi quoted by 
Vai:aspati in his Nyayo-ltaniUa is quoteti in a manner which 
suggests livat in nil probability the autlu)r of the Vidhi-vwcka was 
also the anth )r ot the lliahnm-siddhi. Ft tnay also be concluded 
that: in all probability Visvarripa was the same |ierson as Suresvara, 
though on th s subject no references ol value are known to the 
present writer otlier than by the author of the Vivarana-prameya- 
snmyyaha. 


Mandana (a.d, 8oo). 

Mandana i lisra’s Byahwd-dddhi with llu- commentary of Sah- 
khapani is availalde in inanuscripl, and Mahamahopadhyaya Kup- 
pusvanii Iniistri ot Madras is expected soon to bring out a critical 
edition of this mportan work. 'I'hrongii the courtesy of Mahama- 
hopadhyayii Kiippusvami Sastri the present writer had an oppor¬ 
tunity of going hrcKigh t ie proofs ol the yir(v/n«a-i'fr/r//;r and througli 
the courtcfy ( F iVIr fh Kunhati Raja, the llonorary Director 
of the Ady ir I ibrary, li<‘ was able also to utilize the matmscript 
of Saiikhapani s commentary*. 'I'be lit alinio-aiddhr is in four 
chaptens, Ih ahn a-kmda. I'mka-kanda, Niyoyn-kdnda, and Siddhi- 
kandd, in tlie h rm ot verses (kaiika) and long annotations (vrtti). 
'That Mandana must in ve been a contemporary of Sankara is 
evident from the fact that, though he tpioies some writers who 
flourished befor' Safikur; , such as Halrara, Kuinarila or Vyasa, the 
author of the Y mu-antra bhasya, and makes profuse references to 
thi‘ Upanisiii.i tccts, he never refers to any writer who flourished 
after ftahkara^. /acaspati also wrote a eommentary, called Tattva- 
sawiksa, on Maadana’s llitdima-siddfii) but unfortunately this 
text, so far as i; known to the present writer, lias not yet liecn 

' C'iiSlikha, the |iui)il oj Jn.Uiottinnu, wrote ;i eoinaieniary on it, callet,} 
.\h!npi('iy(i-prak~isil<a, alnujst ihe whole of which, t'xcepi some portions at the 
i'lcqnnhn'd, is a\aiIaMt* in the (.»o\ernnieni Orietual Manuscript Library, R. 
No. 3^5.1- Anaridapi irna also wiolc a eimimeni.n y on the Ihafima-siddhl, called 
ilhnvii -siii/dl'i. 

^ MiindanaV oih< i works are lihuiHum-vi^hkay i'idfti-'i’ivelia, Vibhrama-vivekd 
;nid SphnUt-siddiii. (.U these the I'idlii-'i'ivi'ka was coininented upon by Viicaspati 
Misra in Viis Nydya-roniku, and the Sphttta siddhi was iatminented upon by the 
son of Bicuiidasa, wfobatl also written a cninntentavy, callet! TutHui-vihhdi'aJia^ 
on Vaca:^p^ui Misia’' Talfru-hiudii. 'The eomineniaty on the Sp/infa-xid<//ii is 
railed (I'opdiika. Mai dana’s idhhnima-vrvefai is a small work tlevoted to t!ie dis- 
t ussion of the foi ir th' ories of illusion {khydti)y iiimtt-khxan, asat-khydli, anyathd- 
khyiiti idihydti. I p till now only liis !ilidv<ind- rirrha and Vidki-vivrka have 
been pfjblisVictl. 
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discovered. In the Brahma-kanda chapter Mandana discusses the 
nature of Brahman; in the Tarka-kdnda he tries to prove that 
we cannot perceive “difference” through perception and that 
therefore one should not tlsink of interpreting the Upanisad texts 
on dualistic lines on tlie ground that perception reveals difference. 
In the third chapter, the Niyoga-kdncla, he tries to refute the 
Mhnarn.sa view that the Upanisad texts are to be interpreted in 
accordance with the Mfmarnsa principle of interpretation, that 
all Vedic texts command us to engage in some kind of action 
or to restrain ourselves from certain other kind.s of action. I'his 
is by far the longest chapter of the book. The fourth chapter, 
the Siddhi-kmda, is tlie shortest; Mandana says here that the 
l^panisad texts show that the manifold world of appearance does 
not exist at all and that its apparent existence is due to the 
avidyd oi jivu. 

In the Brahma-kanda the most important Vcdantic concepts 
arc explained by Mandana according to his own view. He first 
introduces the problem of the subject {drastr) and the object 
{drsya) and says that it is only by abolishing the apparent duality 
of subject and object that the fact of experience can be explained. 
For, if there was any real duality of subject and object, that duality 
could not be bridged over and no relation between the two eould 
be established; if, on the other hand, there is only the subject, 
then all things that are perceived can best be explained as being 
illusory creations imposed on self, the only reality^. Proceeding 
further with the same argument, he says that attempts have been 
made to bring about this subject-object relation through the theory 
of the operation of an intermediary mind (antahkarand); but 
whatever may be the nature of this intermediary, the pure un¬ 
changeable intelligence, the seif or the subject, could not change 
with its varying changes in accordance with its connection with 
different objects; if it is held that the self does not undergo any 
transformation or change, but there is only the appearance of a 
transformation through its reflection in the antahkarana, then it is 
plainly admitted that objects are not in reality perceived and that 
there is only an appearance of perception. If objects are not 
perceived in reality, it is wrong to think that they have a separate 

^ ekalva evayam drtis/r-disya-hhavn 'vakalpaic, drnstur eva cid-atmanah tathd 
tdthu viparinamad tiivartaiuld vd; niindtve tu vivikta-svabhavayor asathsrsfa- 
paraspara-svarupayor asambaddhnyoh kfdrio drasfr-drsya-bhdvah. Kuppusvami 
.S.astri’s edition of Brahma-siddhi, p. 7. (In the press.) 
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and indepei.dent exiistence troin the selP. Just as the very same 
man sees hi: ovvn Imape in the mirror to he different from him and 
to exist oulsiefe of him as an ohjeet, so tlie same self appears as 
all the diveise (Jbjectl^ outside of it. It i.s diflicnlt to conceive how 
one could a Imit the existence ol external objects outside the jiure 
in telligence (r/t); for in that case it woiikl be impossible to relate 
the two‘*. 

According to Mandanti avidytt is t ailed maya, or false appearance, 
because it i i neither a characteristic {s7>ii-hhava) of Brahman nor 
different fr< m it, neither existent nor non-existent. If it was the 
characteristic of anytliing, then, whetlier one with that or different 
from it, it waiild be real and could not therefore be called avidya; 
if it was absolutely non-existent, it wouhl be like the lotus of 
the sky ant. would Itave no practical bearing in experience {na 
vyavahdra-t'ijatn) such as midyd has; it has thus to be admitted 
that avidya is indescribable or unspe;ikablc (aniwacaniya)^. 

Accordiig to Mandana avidya belongs to the individual souls 
(jiva). He admits that there is an inconsistency in such a view; 
but he thii ks that, avidya being itself an inconsistent category, 
there is no vender that its relation with //m should also be incon- 

^ iik<ltitahh ir<in(i‘S(itnhr(intav asfy /tv/ HtifnlmnillKt iti cti, na, citeU iuddhatiKui 
af.)arin(lmiidap rciti-SiUnkromdc ra; drsyiihmldhih riii-sannidheickayaya vivartata iti 
erd atha heyari tac chayat i'^ n-lad-uhnanah tud-aiuihhdsah; na tarhi paramdrthata 
dfsyam drsyai?, pararndrthatas ca dr.{yiimdnam dnnlr-vyutiriktam asti iti dur- 
hhanam. Ibid. SankhnpSiii iii xiomniontin^ on this discards the view that tfbjects 
pass through tne sense-channels aru! hecoine superimposed on (lie antahkarana or 
durbhanam an 1 thereby become related u> ih<* pure intelligence of the self and 
objectified: n<i tu spiujtikupann^ nitisi imiriyu-prandh-samkrdntdndm arthdmmi 
tatrciiva iantk dnti^na dtnKi-i’aitanyctvi samhaddfnlndm tad-drsy^atvnrn (fhatisyalc. 
Adyar MS. p. 75. 

It may not be out of place tt) point out in this connection that the theory of 
Piidmapada, l^rakHsatman, as developefi later on by Dharm.uajadhvarlndra, 
which held thrt; the mind I>ecOfjie<i superimposed on ext ernal objects 

in perception, was in all prol)ability borrowei! fr<»m the Silrnkhya doctrine of 
cii'.-chdydpatti in perception, which was Sffrnehow forced into Sankara’s loose 
epistemoloyic; 1 doctrines and worked out as a systemiuic epistemological theory, 
d’hc fact that Mandana discards this t'pisteniologiciil doctrine shows, on the 
one hand, tha: he did m. t admit it to l>e a right interpretation of Saiikara and 
may, on the ether haml, be regarded as a critit'ism of the contemporary inter¬ 
pretation of Pidmapada. Hijt probably the reply «♦!' that school would he that, 
though they a Imitted ex ra-individual reality of objects, they did not admit the 
reality of obje rts outside of pure ituelligenee (/•//). 

® tathd hi larpnna-taUi-sthnni tittudnurn ribfiaklani watmanah pratyeti; cites tic 
vihhaktewt cisansrsUmi tuyd cetyula iti dnr-,cvtii>amyam. Ibid. 

® Ibid. p. ( . It may n it be out of place here to point out that Anandaboilha’s 
rugument in I is Nydya- I'uihdrcitida regarding the unspeakable nature of avidya^ 
which has hoe 1 treated in a later section of this chapter, is based an this argument 
of Mandana. 
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sistent and unexplainable. I’he inconsistency of the relationship of 
avtdya with the arises as follows: the. jivas are essentially 

identical with Brahman, and the diversity of jivas is due to 
imagination (kalpana) ; but this imagination cannot be of Brahman, 
since Brahman is devoid of all imagination (tasya vidyatmanah kal- 
pana-sunyatvat) ; it cannot be the imagination of the. jivas, since the 
jivas themselves are regarded as being the product of imagination^. 
Two solutions may be proposed regarding this difficulty, firstly, 
that the word maya implies wffiat is inconsistent; had it been a 
consistent and explainable concept, it would be reality and not 
maya^. Secondly, it may be said that from avidya come the jivas 
and from theyKitfi comes the asndya, and that this cycle is begin¬ 
ningless and therefore there is no ultimate beginning either of the 
jivas or of the avidya^. This view is held by those who think that 
avidya is not the material cause of the world: these are technically 
called avidyopadana-hheda-vadins. It is through this avidya that the 
jivas suflfer the cycle of births and rebirths, and this avidya is 
natural to the jivas, since the jivas themselves are the products of 
avidya^. And it is through listening to the Vedantic texts, right 
thinking, meditation, etc. that true knowledge dawns and the 
avidya is destroyed; it was through this avidya that the jivas were 
se];iarated from Brahman; w'ith its destruction they attain Brahma- 
hood®. 

In defining the nature of Brahman as pure bliss Sahkhapani the 
commentator raises some very interesting discussions, lie starts 
by criticizing the negative definition of happiness as cessation of 
pain or as a positive mental state qualified by such a negative 
condition®. He says that there arelndeed negative pleasures which 
are enjoyed as negation of pain (e.g. a plunge into cold water 
i.s an escape from the painful heat); but he holds that there are 
cases where pleasures and pains are experienced simultaneously 

• itarctarmraya prasanj*dt kalpanddhino hi 

jlva vihhdffah, jivdirayd kalpand. Ihid, p. lo. 

^ anupapadyaindnurthaiva hi mdyd; upopadyamdridrthutve yathdrtha-bhdvdn 
mi iiidyd sydt. Ihid. 

“ andditvdn JTeitircturdiraycjWa-dosah. Ihid. 

* mi hi jlvepi nisnrga-jd vidytlsiij avidyaiva hi naimrgiki, dgantuhyd vidyuydh 
pYindlayah. .Ibid. pp. 11-12. 

® miidyayaiva tu brafnnano jJvo vibhaktah^ fan^iiwritau hrahtna-SDarupam eva 
hhiivati^ ytiihd gluitadi-hliL'dii tad-dkdsam parisuddhinn puyamdhasam eita bhavaii. 
Jbtd. 

® duhkha nivrttir vd iad-visistdtmopalahdhir vd sukham astu, sarvatiia snfihmn 
iidfna ria dharwdiitaram asfi. Adyar MS. of ihe J^ankhapani coninientary, p. 18. 
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and not as reflation of each other. A man may feel painful heat in 
tlie upp(;r part of his body and yet feel the lower part of his body 
delightfully cool and thus experience pleasure and pain simul¬ 
taneously {xhl<ha-duhkhr yii^apoj jnnyctf). Again, according to the 
scriptures th me is unmixed pain in Hell, and this shows that pain 
need not necessarily be relatiec. Again, there are many cases (e.g. 
in the smelling ot a tie.lightfiii odour of camphor) where it cannot 
be denied tiiat we have an experience ot positive pleasure^. 
Sarikhapani then refutes the theory of' pain as unsatisfied desire 
and happiness as sari-;iaction or annulment of desires (visaya- 
prdpfim vind kdtna era dukklmni til ah tan-nwritir eva sukhatn 
bha'idsyati) by holding that positive exjieriences of happiness are 
possible even when one has not desireil ihem^. An objection 
to this is that experience of pleasures satisfies the natural, 
but temporarily inactive, desires in a suh-conscious or potential 
condition®. Again, certain experiences produce more pleasures in 
some than m o hors, am’ this is obviously due to the fact that one 
had more latent desires to he fulfilled than the other. Jn reply to 
these objections fiahkhapani points out that, even if a thing is 
mucli desin.'d, et, if it is secured after much trouble, it docs not 
satisfy one so n uch as a pleasuri which comes easily. If pleasure 
is defined as removal of desires, tlien one should feel happy before 
the pleasurable experience or after tiie pleasurable experience, when 
all traces of the desires are wipetl out, hut not at the time of 
enjoying the pleasurable «. xperienee; lor tJie desires are not wholly 
extinct at that time, hven at tin.' lime ot enjoying the satisfaction 
of most carm.'st c csircs one may feel pain. So it is to be admitted 
that pleasure is not a relative C(»ncept which owes its origin to the 
snlihuion of desites, hut that it is a positive concept which has its 
existence even b‘fore the de.sires an- siddated'*. If negation of 
desires be delined as hapj’iness, then ev<-n disinclination to food 
through bilious attacks is to he called lia[tpincss'^. So it is to be 
admitted that jtosi ive pleasures are in the first instance experienced 
and then arc ticsircd. l ltc llieory tlcit pains and pleasures are 
relative and tliat witliout paitt there can he no experience of 
pleasure and that here can lie no experience of pain without an 

' Ihid. pp. zo, zi. - Ihiii. p. ’ 

■’ sdhujo fn rci^oh Si rva-fyuutsd'ti tisti $0 tu I'/s/n'd ^ ist'srrtu <ivn~bh{ivtiti, Ihid, 
P- , 

I ntnh "rttt'Z tirdd-hhai i sulthi 4 -i iistii-hhu!,i'ii I'Shivyiini, Ibid, n, . 

Ihid. 25, 
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experience of pleasure is false and consequently the Vedantic view 
is that the state of emancipation as Urahmahood may well be 
described as an experience of positive pure bliss^. 

Sankara in his commentary on the Brahma-sutra and in his 
commentaries on some of the Upanisads and the Mandukya- 
karika had employed some elements of dialectical criticism, the 
principles of which had long been introduced in well-developed 
forms by the Buddhists. 'I'he names of the three great dialecticians, 
Sriharsa, Anandajhana and Citsukha, of the Sankara school, are 
well known, and proper notice has been taken of them in this 
chapter. But among the disciples of Sankara the man who really 
started the dialectical forms of argument, who was second to none 
in his dialectical powers and who influenced all other dialecticians of 
the Sahkaraschool, Anandabodha, Sriharsa, Anandajiiana, Citsukha, 
Nrsirnhasrama and others, was Mandana. Mandana’s great dia¬ 
lectical achievement is found in his refutation of the perception of 
difference (hheda) in the Tarka-kandu chapter of his Brahrna-siddlii. 

The argument arose as follows: the category of difference 
{hheda) is revealed in perception, and, if this is so, the reality of 
difference cannot be denied, and therefore the Upanisad texts 
should not be interpreted in such a way as to annul the reality 
of “difference.” Against such a view-point Mandana undertakes 
to prove that “difference,” whether as a quality or character¬ 
istic of things or as an independent entity, is never experienced 
by perception (pratyaksa)^. He starts by saying that perception 
yields three possible alternatives, viz. (i) that it manifests a 
positive object, (2) that it presents differences from other objects, 
(3) that it both manifests a positive object and distinguishes it 
from other objects^. In the third alternative there may again be 
three other alternatives, viz. (i) simultaneous presentation of the 
positive object and its distinction from others, (ii) first the pre¬ 
sentation of the positive object and then the presentation of the 
difference, (iii) first the presentation of the difference and then 
the presentation of the positive object*. If by perception differeuce.s 

^ yadi duhklid-bhdvah sukham syut taUth sydd evam bhdvdntare tu sukhe 
duhkhnhhdve ca tathd sydd ciui. lbid» p. i6i. 

I'his discussion runs from page of the Brahma-siddhi (in the press) to 
the end of the second chapter. 

® tatra pratyakse trayah kalpdhy vastu-svarupa-sidd/nh vastv-anlarasya vya- 
vacchedah uhhayarn vd. BraJima-siddJti, n. 

* iibkayasminn api traividhyamy yaugapadyaniy vyavaccheda-purvako vidhih, 
vidhi-purvako vyavacchedah, Ibid, 
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from other objects ere experienced, or if it ntanifests both the object 
and its differences then it has to be admitted that “difference” is 
presented in pt;rcei)tion ; but, if it can be proved that only positive 
objects are presetted in perception, unassociated with any pre¬ 
sentation of differ‘nee, then it has to be admitted that the notion 
of difference is no; conveyed to us by perception, and in that case 
the verdict of the 'Jpanisads that reality is one and that no diversity 
can be real is n< t contradicted by perceptual experience. Now 
follows the arguir ent. 

Perception does not reveal merely the difference, nor docs it 
first reveal the d fference and then the po.sitive object, nor both 
of them simultaneously; for the positive object must first be 
revealed, before any difference t:an be manifested. Difference 
must concern itielf in a relation between two positive objects, 
e.g. the cow is c ifferent Irom the horse, or there is no jug here. 
'I’he negation involved in the notion of difference can have no 
bearing without that which is jicgated or that of which it is 
negated, and both these are positive in their notion. The negation 
of a chimerical entity (e.g. the lotn.s of the sky) is to be inter¬ 
preted as negat on of a false relation of its constituents, which 
are pitsitivc in themaelw.'s (e.g. both the lotus and the sky are 
existents, the incompatibility is elue to their rclationing, and it is 
such a relation aetween dicse two positive entities that is denied), 
or as denying the objective existence of such entities, which can 
be imagined only a.s a mental idea', ff the category of difference 
distiriguishits two objects from one another, the objects between 
which the diffe ence is manifested must lirst be known. Again, it 
cannot be held that perception, after revealing the positive object, 
reveals also iti dill’erencc from other objects; for perception is 
one unique pr jcess of cognition, and there are no two moments 
in it such that it should first reveal the object with which there is 
present senSc-contact and then reveal other objects which are not 
at tfiat moment in contact with sense, as also the difference lietween 
the two^. In die ca.se tif the discovery ot one’s own illusion, such 
as ‘ this is no; silver, Imt conch-slicll,” only the latter knowledge 
is perci'ptual, and this knowledge refers to and negates after the 
previous fnovledge of the object as silver has been negated. It was 

^ kuiakm 711 ) 111 tad biiddhaii lahdlia-rifpdnwu bahir fusedhah kriyaic^ 

Brahma^siddhi, ii. 

■ hr wiah sarnffafciuite yuktyfi nailin-viji'ni/ia-karniafioh 

7 )u samiiiiita-jam lac ca laditnydnuirii jdyate. Ibid. II. Kdrikd 3, 
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only when the presented olijeet was perceived as “this before” 
that it was denied as being the silver for which it was taken, and 
when it was thus negated there was the perception of the conch' 
shell, 'rherc is no negative concept without there first being a 
positive concept; but it docs not therefore follow that a positive 
concept cannot be preceded by a negative (anrceptb 'This is 
therefore not a case where there arc two tnonients in one unique 
perception, but there are here different cognitive expericnec.s-. 

Again, there is a view {Buddhist) that it is by the power or 
potency of the indeterminate cognition of an object that both the 
positive determinate cognition and its difference from others are 
produced. 'I'hough the positive and the negative are two cognititms, 
yet, since they arc both derived from the indeterminate cognition, 
it can well be said that by one positive experience we may also 
have its difference from others also manifested {eku-vidhir eva anyo- 
vyavacchedaKf. Against such a view Mandana urges tfiat one 
positive experience cannot also reveal its differences from all other 
kinds of possible and impossible objects. A colour perceived at 
a particular time and particular place may negate another colour 
at that particular place and time, hut it cannot negate the presence 
of taste properties at that particular place and time; but, if the very 
perception of a colour should negate everything else which is not 
that colour, then these taste properties would also be negated, and, 
since this is not possible, it has to be admitted that perception of 
a positive entity does not necessarily involve as a result of that 
very process the negation of all other entities. 

d'here is again a view that things are by their very nature different 
from one another {prakrlyaivd bhinnii hhdvali), and thus, when by 
perception an object is experienced, its difference from other 
objects is also grasped by that very act. In reply to this objection 
Mandana says that things cannot be of the nature of differences; 
firstly, in that case all objects would be of the nature of difference, 
and hence there would be no difference among them; secondly, as 

' purvii-vijridna-vihite rajatadfiu " ifi ca sunnihitdrika-tiamdnye fiistdho 

vid^n-purva eva^ suktika-siddhis tu virodhi-niu’dha-puriui }uynte; vidiii-purvald 
ca niyamcna nisedhasyocyatif na 7 ndher nisedha-purvakatd 7 iisidhyuie. Urahma- 
xiddfii, u. Kdrikd ;3. 

^ na ca Ultra eka-jndnasya krmnavad-vydpdrata ubhaya-riipasya utpatteh . {hid, 

^ iiilasya nirvikalpaka'darsanasya yat sdmarthyain niyataika-kdrtmatvam tena 
anddi-t.'dsand vasdt pratihhdsitani jitnitam idam nedam iti vikalpo bhdTjdbhd 
va-’nyavahnram pravartayati.,.saiyam jndna-dvayayn idam savihalpaham lu 
yiirvikalpakam tayor mula-bhulam tat pratyaksam tatra ca eka-vidhir auya- 
vyavucchedii iti brurna iti. jSankhapani’s commentury, ibid. 
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“ difference ’ has no form, the objects themselves would be 
formless; thirdly, tlilference luing <-ssentially of the nature of 
lu.'^^atioii, th ; objects 1 liemselves would Ire of the nature of negation ; 
fourthly, since difference involves duality or plurality in its concept, 
no object c( uid he regarded as one; a thing cannot he regarded as 
both oni' an .1 manyh In reply to this the objector says that a thing 
is of the nat ire of difierema; only in relation to others (parapciisenn 
vdxiurio hlu- la-srahImiHih nalituiprkuiiN), hut not in relation to 
itself. In rtiriy to this objection Mandana says that things which 
have bec‘n j roduced by their own causes cannot stand in need of 
a relation t) other entities for their existence; all relationing is 
mental and as such de|ieiuls on persons who conceive the things, 
and so rela'inning cannot he a eonstitu<-ut of (rhjective things^. 
If relationing with other things constituted their e.sscnce, then 
each thing \,’ould depend on others -they would depend on one 
another for their existence {itiirtldrasraya-praSM'igat). In reply to 
this it may iie urged that dilh rences are different, corresponding 
to each anti every op[K)sitional term, and that each object has a 
different: specific n.iture in accordance with the different other 
otijccts witf which it may he in a relation of opposition; hut, if 
tfiis is so, th .'n ohject-. are not protiuced solely by their own causes; 
for, if differ ences are regarded as llieir constituent essences, these 
essencci should vary in accord.ince with every object with which 
a thing may he opposed. In re[)iy to this it is urged by the objector 
tliat, thougl an object is produced by its own causes, yet its nature 
as differences appears in relation to other objects with which 
it is held in oppo.siiion. Mandana rejoins that on .such a view 
it would he diflicul to understand the meaning and function 
oi this oppe sitional idatioii {apck.sd) \ for it does not produce the 
ohject, rvhich iS produced by its own causes, and it has no causal 
elhcieiicy aid it is also not experienced, except a.s associated 
with the- otlier objects {ndndpckm-praliyogindm hhedah pratiyate). 
Difference ilso cannot he regarded as being of the essence of 
oppositiona relation , it is only when there is an oppositional re¬ 
lation hi'twe en objects already experienced that difference manifests 

^ na bh*‘do vastiiuo riipam ttul-abfidf'a-prasafii>atcih 

arupena at bhhinattHnn vasimto ndvabalpatf. 

Ihahnia-siddhiy ii. 5. 

" ttdpt'ksd ' ’dma Im.ii id 7 ui'iiu-dlnirnm yemi vastuni vyavasthupyeran, na khedu 
^•2Hi-hetu-prdpi odnye^u srut bhavii-vyitvasthitesn vasinsu sx^a-bhcwa-stfiitaye vastv- 
ai'tiirdpekui yi iyate. Ibid. u. d, vrttt. 
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itself. Relations are internal and are experienced in the minds 
(ji those who perceive and conceive'. But it is further objected 
to this that concepts like father and son are both relational and 
of'viously externally constitutive. 'I'o this Mandana’s reply is that 
these two concepts are not based on relation, but on the notion 
of production ; that which produces is the father and that which is 
produced is the son. Similarly also the notions of long and short 
depend upon the one occupying greater or less space at the time 
ot measurement and not on relations as constituting their essence. 

In reply to this the objector says that, if relations are not regarded 
as ultimate, and if they are derived from diflereni; kinds ot actions, 
then on the same ground the existence of differences may also be 
admitted. If there were no different kinds of things, it would not 
be possible to explain different kinds of actions. Hut Mandana’s 
reply is that the so-called differences may be but differences in 
name; the burning activity of the same fire is described sometimes 
as burning and sometimes as cooking. In the Vedimta view it is held 
that all the so-called varied kinds of actions appear in one object, 
the Brahman, and so the objection that varied kinds of actions 
necessarily imply the e.xi.stcnce of difl'erence in the agents which 
produce them is not valid. Again, the difiiculty in the case of the 
Buddhist is in its own way none the less; for according to him all 
appearances arc momentary, and, if tliis be so, how does he explain 
the similarities of effects that we notice? It can be according 
to them only on the basis of an illusory notion ol the sameness 
of causes; so, if the Buddhist can explain our experience of similarity 
on the false appearance of sameness of causes, the Vedantist may 
also in his turn explain all appearances of diversity through 
illusory notions of difference, and there is thus no necessity of 
admitting the reality of differences in order to explain our notions of 
difference in experience". Others again argue that the world must 
be a world of diversity, as the various objects of our experience 
serve our various purposes, and it is impossilalc that one and the 
same thing should serve different purposes. But this objection is 
not valid, because even the self-same thing can serve diverse 
purposes; the same fire can burn, illuminate and cook. There is no 
objection to there being a number of limited [avacchinna) cpialities 

^ paurustylm apeksarri ria vasiv aniwariate^ ato na vustu^svahhdvah. Ibid, 

^ atha nir^anvaya-vindsdiidtn opi kalpana-visaydd ahhedat kdryasya udynta 
hauta inrhi bhedad eva kalpand-insaydt Paryabheda-siddher mUdhei kdrana- 
bhf.da-kalpand. Ibid. 
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or chanicte s in the self-same thing. It is sometimes urged that 
things are <li(}’erent irom one another because of their divergent 
powers (e.^. milk is dilTerenl from sesamum because curd is 
produced fmm milk and not from sesamum); but divergence of 
powers is lil.e divergence of qualities, arui, just as the same fire 
may have tvo different kinds of powers or qualities, namely, that 
of burning and cooking, so tiic same entity may at different 
mitments both jiosse.ss and not possess a power, and this does 
not in the least imply a divergence or difference of entity. It is 
a great mystery that the one self-same thing should have such 
a special efficiency {samarthydtisaya) tliat it can be the basis of 
innumerable divergent appearances. As one entity is supposed 
to possess mmy diveigent powers, so one self-same entity may 
on the samt principie be regarded as the cause of divergent 
appearances. 

Again, it s held by some that “difference” consists in the 
negation of one entity in anotlier. Such negations, it may be 
replied, cannot be indelinite in their nature; for then negations of 
all things in ,dl places would make tlu-m empty. 11, however, 
specific negat oris arc implied with reference to determinate 
entities, then, s ince the character of die.se entities, as different from 
one another, cl ipcnds on these implied negations, and since these 
implied negations can operate only when there are these different 
entities, they c epend mutually u()on one another {itaretardsraya) 
and cannot thcefore hoid their own. Again, it cannot be said that 
the notion of “ lifferencc ” arises out of the operation of perceptual 
processes liice d terminate perception (occurring as the culmination 
of the perceptual process); for there is no proof whatsoever that 
“difference ” ai apart frommutual negation, can he definitely 
experienced. A lain, if unity of all things as “existents” {sat) was 
not realized in experience, it would l>e diffleult to explain how one 
could recognize the sameness of tilings. 'I'his sameness or unity of 
things is by far he most fundamental of experiences, and it is first 
manifested as in I ieterminate experience, which later on transforms 
it.self into varic us notions of difference’. In this connection 
Mandana also ti kes greal pains in refuting the view that things 
are twofold m t leir nature, both unity and difference, and also 

^ prat 'eharn anubMhatvml ahfudenti mrsa matah 
bhed ) yatfid tartni^^fmdm hhcdtul hhrdah hdfiifatcih. 

Hrahtna-sidiihiy il. Karikd 31. 
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the Jaina view that unity and difference are both true in their own 
respective ways. But it is not necessary to enter into these details. 
The main point in his refutation of the category of difference 
consist.s in this, tliat lie shows that it is inconceivable and dia¬ 
lectically monstrous to suppose that the category of difference can 
be experienced through perception and that it is philosophically 
more convenient to suppose that there is hut one thing which 
through ignorance yields the various notions of difference than to 
suppose that there are in reality the infinite agreements of unity 
and difference just as they are experienced in perception'. 

In the third chapter of the Bratnna-siddhi, called the Niyoga- 
kanda, Alandana refutes the Mimanisa view that the Vedantic texts 
are to be interpreted in accordance with the Mimamsa canon of 
interpretation, viz. that Vedic texts imply either a command or a 
prohibition. Hut, as this discu.ssion is not of much philosophical 
importance, it is not de.sirabie to enter into it. In the fourth 
chapter, called the Alandana reiterate.s the view that 

the chief import of the Upanisad texts consist.s in showing that the 
manifold world of appearance doe.s not exist and that its mani¬ 
festation is due to the ignorance {twidya) of tlu; individual souls 
iitva). 'J 'he sort of ultimate reality that is described in the Upani.sad 
texts is entirely different from all that we see around us, and it 
is as propounding this great truth, which cannot be known by 
ordinary experience, that the llpanisads are regarded as the only 
source from which knowledge of Brahman can be obtained. 

Suresvara (a.d. 8oo). 

Suresvara’s chief works arc the Nankarmya-siddhi and Brhad- 
dranyakopanisad-bhasya-varttika. 'J'he Naiskartnya-siddhi has at 
least five commentaries, such as the Bhava-tattva-prakdsika by 
Citsukha, which is based on Jnanottama’s Candrika. This Candrikd 
is thus the earliest commentary on the Piaiskarmya-siddhi. It is 
difficult to determine jnanottama’s date. In the concluding verses of 
this commentary the tw o names Satyabodha and Jnanottama occur; 
and Mr Hiriyanna points out in his introduction to xhtNahkarmya- 
siddhixhzt these two names also occur in the Sarvajna-pitha of Con- 
jceveram,to which he claims to have belonged as teacher and pupil, 

ckasyah-dstu mahimd yan ndneva pr aka fate 
Ul'^havfm 7 ui lu bhinnaudm yac cakdfaty ahkiumwat. 

Bra/itna-suhihi, ii. Karikd 32. 
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and according to the list of teachers of that Matha Jhanottama was 
tfie fourth Irom Sankara. 'Hus would place Jhanottama at a very 
early date; it, however, tlie concluding verses are not his, but in¬ 
serted by S( meone else, then ot course they give no clue to his date 
c.xcept the act tliat he must have lived before Citsukha, since 
Citsukha’s < ommentary was based on Jhanottama’s commentary 
Candrikd. / notlser commentary is tlie 1 'idya-surahhi of Jhanamrta, 
the pupil (if Uttamamrta; another is the A'aiskarmy/i-stddhi- 
vivarana ol Akhilatman, pupil (jt Dasaratliapriya; and there is also 
another con mentary, called Surtirt/i/i, by Ramadatta, which is of 
comparatively recent date. 

Suresvan’s Naixhrirmya-siddhi is divided into four chapters. 
'Fhe first chtpter deals with disexissions regarding tlie relation of 
Vijdic duties to the attainment of N’edantic wisdom. Avidyd is 
here delince as the non-percepti(m in one’s experience of the 
ultimate oneness ot the .s(dl: through tins rebirths take place, and 
it is the dest 'uction ol this ignorance wliieh is emancipation (tan- 
ndso mnh.tir Itmamdi). 'I'he Mimuinsisis think that, if one ceases 
to perform ictions due to ilesire (kowya-karma) and prohibited 
actions, then the aciions whicli have already accumulated will 
naturally exl aust themselves in time l^yielding fruits, and so, since 
tho obligatory duties do not produce any new kaniin, and since no 
other new kt.rnias accumulate, tiie person will naturally be emanci¬ 
pated from larma. There is, however, in the Vedas no injunction 
in favour of the attainment of right knowle(,lge. So one should 
attain emancipation through the performance of the Vedic duties 
alone. As aj;ainst this Mimainsa vitrw Surc. 4 vara maintains that 
emancipatioi has nothing to do with the jierformance of actions. 
Performance of Vedic duties may have an indirect and remote 
bearing, in tie way of purifying one’s mind, but it has certainly 
no direct bearing on the attainment ot salvation. Suresvara states 
aviewattribr ted to Hrahmadatta in the 1commentary, 
that ignorance is not removed merely by the knowledge of the 
identity of or eself witli 15 rahinan,as propounded in Vedanta texts, 
but through ong and eontinuoiis meditation on the same. So the 
right apprelu nsion of the IJpani.sadic passages on the identity of 
the Prahrnaii and the individual does not immediately produce 
salvation; on; has to continue to meditate fora long time on 
such ideas ol identity; and all the time one has to perform all 
oiu:’s obligate ry duties, since, if one ceased to perform them, this 
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would be a transgression of one’s duties and would naturally produce 
sins, and hence one would not be able to obtain emancipation. 
So knowledge must be combined with the performance of duties 

which is vehemently opposed by Sankara. 
Another view which occurs also in the Vdrttika, and is there referred 
to by the commentator Anandajnana as being that of Mandana, 
is that, as the knowledge derived from the Vedantic texts is verbal 
and conceptual, it cannot of itself lead to Brahma-knowledge, 
but, when these texts are continually repeated, they produce 
a knowledge of Brahman as a mysterious effect by just the same 
kind of process as gives rise to the mysterious effects of sacrificial 
or other Vedic duties. The Vdrttika refers to various schools 
among the adherents of the joint operation of knowledge and 
of duties (jiidna-karma-samuccaya), some regarding jrldna as 
being the more important, others regarding karma as more im¬ 
portant, and still others regarding them both as being equally 
important, thus giving rise to three different schools of jndna- 
karma-samuccaya. Suresvara tries to refute all these views by 
saying that true knowledge and emancipation are one and the 
same thing, and that it does not in the least require the per¬ 
formance of any kind of Vedic duties. Suresvara also refutes 
the doctrine of the joint necessity of karma a.ndjndna on the view 
of those modified dualists, like Bhartrprapanca, who thought that 
reality was a unity in differences, so that the doctrine of differences 
was as true as that of unity, and that, therefore, duties have to be 
performed even in the emancipated state, because, the differences 
being also real, the necessity of duties cannot be ignored at any 
stage of progress, even in the emancipated state, though true 
knowledge is also necessary for the realization of truth as unity. 
Suresvara’s refutation of this view is based upon two considera¬ 
tions, viz. that the conception of reality as being both unity and 
difference is self-contradictory, and that, when the oneness is 
realized through true knowledge and the sense of otherness and 
differences is removed, it is not possible that any duties can be 
performed at that stage; for the performance of duties implies 
experience of duality and difference'. 

The second chapter of the Naiskarmya-siddhi is devoted to the 
exposition of the nature of self-realization, as won through the 
proper interpretation of the unity texts of the Upanisads by a 
' See also Prof. Hiriyanna’s introduction to his edition of the Naiskarmya-siddhi. 



Suresvara 


lOI 


prnpt'r reac ler. "I’he experience of the e^o and all its associated 
experiences of attachment, antipathy, etc., vanish with the dawn 
o) true sell-knowiccljbie of unity. 'The notion of ego is a changeful 
and extraneous element, aiul hence outside the element of pure 
consciousne is. All manifestations <)f duality are due to the dis¬ 
tracting effects of tht antahkarana. When true knowledge dawns, 
the sell tog( thcr witf all tliat is objectivity in knowledge vanishes. 
All the illuJory appearances are due to the imposition of djnma on 
tlie pure sc f, whicli however, ( annot thereby disturb the unper¬ 
turbed unity of this pure sell. It is tiie antahkarana, or the intellect, 
that suifer? all modifications in the cognitive operations; the 
underlying pure con5ciousness remains undisturbed all the same, 
’i’et this noa-self whicli appears as mind, intellect, and its objects 
is not a substantive entity like the prakrti of the Sarnkhya; for its 
appearance is due merely to ignorance and delusion. This world- 
appearance is only a product of nescience (ajhana) or false and 
indescribable illusion on the self, and is no real product of any real 
substance as the Sankliya bofils. Thus it is that the whole of the 
world-aiipe irance vanislios like (he illu.sury silver in the conch-shell 
as soon as initii is rcaliwd. 

In t’lc fl ird cliajUi'r Siirc.svara discii.s.sc.s the nature of ajhana, its 
relation wilh the self, and the mamu-rnf its dissolution. There are 
two entities, the self and tlie non-sell; nov\ tlie non-self, being itself 
a proiluct of ajhana (nescienee or ignorance), cannot he regarded 
as its suppe rt or object; so (he ajhana has for its support and object 
the pure se f or Braliman ; the ignorance of tlie self is also in regard 
t;) itsell, sii ce there -s no other object regarding which ignorance is 
possible—tie entire field ol objective appearance being regarded 
as the proi uct oi ignorance itsell . It is the ignorance of the real 
nature of t ie self that traiislornis itself into all that is subjective 
nnd ohject've, the intellect aiul its objects. It is thus clear that 
a.ccording to Suresvara, unlike \'acas]iati Misra and Mandana, the 
avidvd is h; sed not u(ion indiviilual i>ersons(/i7)«), but upon the pure 
intelligenci itself. It is tliis ignorance wliich, being connected and 
based upon the pure self, produces the appearances of individual 
persons and their sulijective and objective experiences. This aytirtwa, 
as men; igiiorance, is exjierii-nced in tieep dreamless sleep, when all 
its modifications and appearances shrink within it and it is ex- 
jierieticed n itself as pnre ignorance, wliich again in the waking 
;;tate mani! ^sts itself in the whole .series of experiences. It is easy to 
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see that this view of the relation of ajnana to pure intelligence is 
different from the idealism preached by Mandana, as noticed in the 
previous section. An objection is raised that, if the ego were as much 
an e.xtraneous product of ajnana as the so-called external objects, 
then the ego should have appeared not as a subject, but as an object 
like other external or internal objects (e.g. pleasure, pain, etc.). To 
this Suresvara replies that, when the antahkarana or mind is trans¬ 
formed into the form of the external objects, then, in order to give 
subjectivity to it, the category of the ego [ahamkara') is produced 
to associate objective experiences with particular subjective centres, 
and then through the reflection of the pure intelligence by way of 
this category of the ego the objective experience, as associated with 
this category of tlie ego, appears as subjective experience. The 
category of the ego, being immediately and intimately related to 
the pure intelligence, itself appears as the knower, and the objec¬ 
tivity of the ego is not apparent, just as in burning wood the fire 
and that which it burns cannot be separated. It is only when the 
pure intelligence is reflected through the ajnana product of the 
category of the ego that the notion of subjectivity applies to it, 
and all that is associated with it is experienced as the “this,” the 
object, though in reality the ego is itself as much an object as the 
olijects themselves. All this false experience, however, is destroyed 
in the reali/aiion o( Brahman, when Vedantie texts of unity are 
realized. In the third chapter of the Naiskarmya-siciclhi the central 
ideas of the othc‘r three chapters are recapitulated. In the Varttika 
f-inresvara discusses the very same problems in a much more 
elaborate manner, but it is not useful for our present purposes to 
enter into these details. 


Padmapada (a. 0.820). 

Padmapada is universally reputed to be a direct disciple of 
fiahkaracarya, and, since the manner of his own salutation to 
Saiikaracarya confirms this tradition, and since no facts are known 
that can contradict such a view, it may safely be assumed that he 
was a younger contemporary of Sahkaracarya. There are many tradi¬ 
tional stories about him and his relations with Sahkaracarya; but, 
since their truth cannot be attested by reliable evidence, it is not 
possible to pronounce any judgment on them. Only two works are 
attributed to him, viz. the Panca-padika, which is a commentary on 
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^jankan’s (.ommentary on the first four sutras of the Brahma-mtra 
and Saitkar I’s introduction to his coinitien tary known as the adhyasa 
and tht satrhhmmnd- hhasya, ami tiie Atma-hoJha-vydkhydna, called 
also Vcddn a-sdra. 'Vhh Pani:ti~l>dd/lid is one of the most important 
of tlie Vedanta works known to os. It was commented on by 
I’rakasiitm; n (.\.n. 12,00) in his Btii'n ii-f>ddikd-vivarana '. I'he Pafira- 
padika viv iratjta was lurlher (Dmmcnted on by Akhandananda 
(a.d. 1350), a pupil af .Anandagiri, in his Taltva-dipanu. Ananda- 
jiurna (.\,i . 1600), who wrote his { idyd-sd^ari commentary on 
Sriharsa’s '^linndanu-klunuln-kliudya and also a commentary on the 
Makd-ridy d-vidandiuria, wrote a commentary on the Pancd-padika^. 
.\rsiinhasr tma also wrote a commentary oit the Pmca-padikd- 
vivaranu, t ailed the Paiica-pddikd-Tivaidna-prakdsikd, and Srikrsna 
also wrote one on (he Pmha-pddika-x'ivarana. Aufrecht refers to 
another cr tnmentary by Amakmanda as Pafica-padikd-sdstra-dar- 
pana\ but this is undoubtedly a mistake for his Sastra-darpana, 
which is noticed below. Amaianaiula was a follower of the 
Vacaspati ine and not of the line of J’admapada and Prakasatman. 
Ramanam'a Sarasvati, a pupil of (rovindananda, the author of the 
Raina-pra'dtd commentary on the l^apkara-hhdsya, wrote his 
Vivanmop'tnvdsa (a summary of tlie main theses of the Vwdrnita) 
as a comr lentary on Inaiikaia’s /Ikdxvir, Imt this was strictly on 
(he lines < t the Pai'ii/ pddiktt-x'irt/idua, (hough it was not a tlirect 
commentary thereo 1. Vidyaram a also \erotc a se|'>arate tnonogi-aph, 
called I'k <ii'(tn(i-pr'/i/ti'V(/-.s(fmptfdiii, in whicli he interpreteil the 
X erlatitic doctrines on the lin<-.s of the Poiini-padikd-vivarana. Of 
all these tl e Vivcndiioptiiiviiscnd Kamananda Sarasvati as prol)ably 
the last ii iportant work on the \'ivarinia line; for Ramananda’s 
teacher (jovindana((da, tin- pupil of (iopala Sarasvati and the 
pupil’s pupil of Si\'arama, refers in his Rat)ia-prabhd commentary 
to Jagann (thasrama’s commentary on the Adiikara-hhdsya, called 
the Bhdp’ii-dipikd, and also to Anandagiri’s commentary as 
“ zyddhdh.” p. 5 (Nirnaya-Sagara Press, i()04). Jaganniitha was the 
teacher o ' Nrsiinhasrama; (Jovindananda must therefore have 
lived towards the laid of tlic sixteenth century. Ramananda may 

^ Pnikiis itman also wrote a metrical vSmnnfary c'f ^^ankara’s Bhdsya and a work 
Cfillcd x^abd t-virnoyd, in which lie tried to prove the claims of scriptural testi¬ 
mony rs va id cognition. 

" As Mi 'relant^ points out in his introduction to the A/w/w-t’zVivfl-wc/r/wifjftwrt, 
it seems th: t Anandapurna lived after Saiikara Misra (a.d. 1529), as is seen 
from his cr tieisrn of his reading: of a passaj^e of the Khandana-khanda-hhadya^ 
p. 586 (CIk wkhamba), 
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therefore be placed in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Govindananda himself also in his Ratna-prabha commentary 
followed the Vivarana line of interpretation, and he refers to 
Prakaiiatman with great respect as Pmkasatma-sri-caranaih {Ratna- 
prabha, p. 3). 

Padmapada’s method of treatment, as interpreted by Praka^- 
atman, has been taken in the first and the second volumes of the 
present work as the guide to the exposition of the Vedanta. It is not 
therefore necessary that much should be said in separate sections re¬ 
garding the Vedantic doctrines of these two great teachers. But still 
a few words on Padmapada’s philosophy may with advantage be 
read separately. Padmapada says that maya, avyakrta, prakrti, 
agrahana, avyakta, tamah, karana, laya, sakti, mahasupti, nidra, 
ksara and akasa are the terms whicl) are used m older literature as 
synonymous with avidyd. It is this entity that obstructs the 
pure and independently self-revealing nature of Brahman, and 
thus, standing as the painted canvas {citra-bhitti) of ignorance 
{avidyd), deeds {karma) and past impressions of knowledge {purva- 
prajhd-samskara) produce the individual persons {jwatvdpddikd). 
Undergoing its peculiar transformations with God as its support, 
it manifests itself as the two powers of knowledge and activity 
{vijnana-kriya-sakti-dvaydhaya) and functions as the doer of all 
actions and the enjoyer of all experiences {kartrtva-bhoktrtvaika- 
dharah). In association with the pure unchangeable light of Brah¬ 
man it is the complex of these transformations which appears 
as the immediate ego {ahamkdra). It is through the association 
with this ego that the pure self is falsely regarded as the enjoyer 
of experiences. This transformation is called antahkarana, rnanas, 
buddhi and the ego or the ego-feeler {aham-pratyayin) on the side 
of its cognitive activity, while on the vibratory side of its activity 
{spanda-saktya), it is called prana or biomotor functions. The asso¬ 
ciation of the ego with the pure atman, like the association of the 
redness of ajapd flower with a crystal, is a complex {granthi) which 
manifests the dual characteristics of activity of the avidyd stuff 
and the consciousness of the pure self {samhhinnohhaya-rupatvdt). 

(.)n the question as to whether avidyd has for both support 
{dsraya) and object {visaya) Brahman Padmapada’s own attitude 
does not seem to be very clear. He only says that avidyd mani¬ 
fests itself in the individual person {jiva) by obstructing the 
real nature of the Brahman as pure self-luminosity and that the 
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Hrahman by its limitation [mmccheda) through beginningless 
is the cause of the appearance of inlinite individual persons. But 
Prakasiitman introduces a long iliscussion, trydng to prove that 
Brahman i; both the support arul the object of avidy 'd as against 
the view of Vacaspati IVlisra that mddya lias the Brahman as its 
object and thi^ jiva as its supjiort (dsraya). 'This is thus one of the 
fundament il points ol dilferenee between the Vivarana line of 
interpretat on and the interpretation of the Vacaspati line. In this 
Prakasatm: n agrees with the view of Suresvara and his pupil 
Sarvajhatn an, though, as will be noticed, Sarvajnatman draws 
some nice c istinctioris which arc not noticed by Suresvara. 

Padmapada draws a distinction between two meanings of false¬ 
hood (mith a), viz. lalsehood as simple negation {apahnava-vacana) 
and falsehi od as the unspeakaf>Ie ami indescribable {anirvacani- 
yatd-vacuri’i). It is probably he who of all the interpreters first 
described a indna or atudyd as being of a material nature ( jadatmika) 
and of the nature ol a power {judutmikd avidya-sakii), and inter¬ 
preted SahjUira’s pluase “mit/iyd-jdana-nimittoh” as meaning that 
it is this material power of njfidini tliat is the constitutive or the 
material caise of the w’orld-appearancc. Prakiisatman, however, 
elaborates the conception further in his attempts to give proofs in 
support of I he view tliat r/rih/viii is something positive (fi/tawfl-rtT/ifl). 
'Phese proi ts have been repeatedly given by many other later 
writers, anc have already been dealt with in the first volume of the 
present woik, Padmapada is also probably tlie first to attempt an 
explanation of the piocess i>f Vedantie perception which was later 
on elaboratt d by Frakasruman and later writers, and his views were 
all colkctet and systematizi'il in the exposition of the Veddnta- 
panhhdid o Dhannuraja .'\dlivarindra in the sixteenth cenlui'y. 
Describing this process, Padmapada says that, as a result of the 
cognitive activity ol the ego, tlie objects with which that is con¬ 
cerned liecc me connected with it, and, as a resnit of that, certain 
changes are produced in it, and it is these changes that constitute 
the subject-object relation oi knowletigo ( jiidturjneya-sambandhah). 
'Vhe. antahki rana, or psychical frame of mind,canlcadtothehmited 
exipressi in c t the puie conscioiistiess only so far as it is associated 
with its obje:t. 'The perceptual experience of immediacy (aparoksa) 
of objects means nothmg more than the expression of the pure 
consciousne; s through (lie changing states of the antahkarana. I'he 
ego thus becomes a pereeiver (pramdlr) through its connection 
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with the underlying consciousness. Prakasatman, however, elab¬ 
orates it by supposing that the antahkarana goes out to the 
objective spatial positions, and assumes the spatial form of the 
objects perceived. Hence what Padmapada conceived merely as 
the change of the antahkarana states through the varying relation 
of the antahkarana with its objects, is interpreted in the definite 
meaning of this relation as being nothing more than spatial super¬ 
position of the antahkarana on its objects. In inference, however, 
there is no immediate knowledge, as this is mediated through 
relations with the reason (lin^a). Knowledge however would mean 
both mediate and immediate knowledge; for it is defined as being 
the manifestation of the object {artha-prakasa). 

On the subject of the causality of Brahman Padmapada says 
that that on which the world-appearance is manifested, the 
Brahman, is the cause of the world. On this point Prakasatman 
offers three alternative views, viz. (i)that, like two twisted threads 
in a rope, rnayd and Brahman are together the joint cause of the 
world, (2) that that W'hich has wdya as its power is the cause, 
and (3) that the Brahman which has mdya supported on it is the 
cause of tlic world, hut in all these the ultimate causality rests with 
Brahman, since md\d is dependent thereon. Brahman is sarva-jha 
(omniscient) in the sense that it manifests all that is associated with 
it, and it is the Brahman that through its indyd appears as the world 
of experience, d'he doctrines of avaaheda-vdda and pratihimha- 
vada explained in the first volume of the present work are also 
at least as old as Padmapada's Pahea-padikd, and both Padmapada 
and Prakasatman seem to support the reflection theory (prati- 
himba-z>dda), the theory that the jiva is but a reflected image of 
Brahman^. 


Vacaspati Misra (A.D.840). 

Vacaspati IVTi.sra,the celebrated author of a commentary called 
Bhdmatl on Sankara’s commentary, is the author of a Tattva-samlksd, 
a commentary on Mandana’s Brahma-siddhi', he also commented 
on the Sdmkhya-kdrikd, Vidhi-viveka, Nydya-vdrttika, and he was 


' See volume I, pp. 475, 476. These two doctrines were probably present 
in germinal forms as early as the ninth century. But gradually more and more 
attention seems to have been paid to them. Appaya Diksita gives a fairly good 
summary of these two doctrines in the Parimala, pp. 33S~343. fiti Vani 
Vilasa Press, Srirangam, without committing either himself or Vacaspati to any 
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the author of a number of tether works. In his Nyaya-sucini- 
bandha lie givet his elate u.s 898 (vasv-arika-vam-vatsare), which in all 
probability has to be understood as of the Vikrama-sanivat, and con- 
secjuently he c; n safely l)e placed in a.d. 842. In his commentary 
calleil Bliamati he offers salutation to Martanda-tilaka-svamin, 
which has bee 1 understood to refer to his teacher. But Amala- 
nantfr in commenting thereon rightly points out that this word is a 
compound of tl e two names MartandaatuI Tilakasvamin, belong¬ 
ing to gods adt red with a view to the truition of one’s actions, 
d’ilakasvamin is referred ro in Ytijiuivdlkya, 1.294 as a god, and the 
Mitaksarii exph ins it as being the name of the god Karttikeya or 
Skanda. Udayana, however, in his Nyuyd-vaittika-ldtparya-pori- 
htddlii (p. 9), a .'ommentary on Vacaspafi’s Tdtparya-tikd, refers 
to one 'I’rilocana as being (he teacher of Vacaspati, and Vardhamana 
in his commentiry on it, called Nyaya-tiibandha-prakdsa, con¬ 
firms this: Vacaspati himself also refers to Trilocanaguru, whom he 
followed in interpreting the wor<l vyavasaya {Nyaya-sutra, i. i. 4) 
as determinate knowledge It is however interesting 

to note that in the Nydya-kmikd (verse 3) he refers to the author of 
the Nydya-niaiijan (in all probability Jayanta) as his teacher (vtdyd- 
taru)-. Vacaspati says at the end of his Bhiimali commentary that 
he wrote that wo k when (he great king Nrga was reigning. This 
king, so far as the present writer is aware, has not yet Ipccn histori¬ 
cally traced. Bhd'nati was Vacaspati’s last great work; for in the 
colophon at the (nd of tlie Hhaniatt he says that he had already 
u'rittcn his Nyayt.-kanikd, Tattva-uimikid/l'allva-bindu and other 
works on Nyaya, sanakhya and Yoga. 

Vacaspati’s VYdantic works arc HhamaU and Tattva-samiksd 
(on Brahma-siddh'). d’he last work lias not yet been published. 
Aufrecht, referring to his work, 'Bnltva-biiidu, says that it is a 
Vedanta work, Tl is is however a mistake, as the work deals with 
the sphota doctrines of sound, anti has nothing to do with Vetlanta. 
In the absence of '^acaspati's Tattva-samiksd, which has not been 
published, and manuscripts of which have become extremely 
scarce, it is difficult to give an entirely satisfactory account of the 
special features of /acaspati’s view of Vedanta. But his Bhdmati 

^ trilocan i-^iirunniia-marffnnu^amiiwmmtthhaih 

yathdnu 'riaTn yatha-vastu tfytikhydtani idarn idrmm. 

Nydya-vdrttika-tdtparya-tiku, p. 87. IJenares, 1898, 

2 ajn rna- imira-smtumiTn nydyti-nuirijarim rucirurn 

pramvit 'C prabhavifre vidyd-tarave nuvm ^uravv. 

Nvilv/i-ktinikd. intrnflurtorv v'f'rwp 
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commentary is a great work, and it is possible to collect from it 
some of the main features of his views. As to the method of 
Vacaspati’s commentary, he always tries to explain the text as 
faithfully as he can, keeping himself in the background and direct¬ 
ing his great knowledge of the subject to the elucidation of the 
problems which directly arise from the texts and to explaining 
the allusions and contexts of thoughts, objections and ideas of 
other schools of thought referred to in the text. The Bhdmatl 
commentary on Sankara’s Bhdsya is a very important one, and 
it had a number of important sub-commentaries. The most 
important and earliest of these is the Veddnta-kalpa-taru of 
Amalananda (a.d. 1347-1260), on which Appaya Diksita (about 
A.n. 1600) wrote another commentary called Veddnta-kalpa 
taru-parimala^. The Vedanta-kalpa-taru w'as also commented on 
by Laksminrsimha, author of the Tarka-dxpika, son of Konda- 
bhatta and grandson of Rangoji Bhatta, towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, and this commentary is called Abhopa. 
The Ahhoga commentary is largely inspired by the Vedanta- 
kalpa-taru-pnrimala, though in many cases it differs from and 
criticizes it. In addition to these there arc also other commentaries 
on the Bhamatl, such as the Bhdmatl-tilaka, the Bhamati-vilasa, 
the Bhdmati-vyakhya by Sriranganatha and another commentary 
on the by Vaidyanatha Payagunda, called the 

Veddnia-kalpa-taru-tiiafijari. 

Vacaspati defines tnith and reality as immediate self-revelation 
{sea-prakdsatd) which is never contradicted [ahddhita). Only the 
pure self can be said to be in this sense ultimately real. He thus 
definitely rejects the definition of reality as the participation of the 
class-concept of being, as the Naiyayikas hold, or capacity of tloing 
work {arfhci-krlyd-kdritva), as the Budelhists hold. He admits two 
kinds of ajfidna, as psychological and as forming the material cause 
of the mind and the inner psychical nature of man or as the material 
world outside. Thus he says in his commentary on the Sankara- 

^ Arnalan.'inda also wrote another work, called ^iislru-darpami, in which, 
taking the different topics {iidhikarimas) of the Brahma-sutrus, he tried to give a 
plain and .simple general explanation of the whole topic without entering into 
much discussion on the interpretations of the different stUras on the topic. 'I'hese 
general lectures on the adhikaritniis of the Briilimii-sutras did not, however, re\ eal 
any originality of views on the part of Amalananda, but W'cre based on Vacas- 
pad’s interpretation, and were but reflections of his views, as Amalananda 
himself admits in the second verse of the Sastra-darpana {Vdeaspati-mati-vimhi- 
tarn adarsam prdrahhe vimalam) —lari Vani Vilasa Press, ii3i3,Srirangam, Madras. 
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hhiisya, i. iii. 30, that at the time of the great dissolution (mafia- 
pralaya) all products of avidya, sucli as the psychical frame 
(antahkaram), cease to have any functions of their own, but 
are: not on account of that destroyed; they arc at that time merged 
in the indescriltable avidya, their root cause, and abide there 
as potential capacities (mkpriena saUti-rfipcna) together with the 
wrong impressions an l psycliological tendencies of illusion. When 
th<; state of rnaha-pralaya is at an end, moved by the will of (Jod, 
they come out like the limbs of a tortoise or like the rejuvenation 
during rains of the bodies of frogs which have remained inert and 
lifeless all tlie year round, and then, being associated with their 
proper tend ;ncies and impressions, they assume their particular 
names and orms as of old belore the mahd-pralaya. Though 
all creation akes place through (dod’s will, yet God’s will is also 
determined ay the conditions of karma and the impressions pro¬ 
duced by ii. 'bhis statement proves that he believed in avidya 
as an objective entity of an iicdctscribable nature (anirvacya 
avidya), into which all world-]troducts disappear during the 
maha-pralayt and out of which tliey reappear in the end and 
become associated with psychological ignorance and w'rong im¬ 
pressions w rich had also disappeared into it at the time of the 
mahd-pralayi. Aridyd thus described resembles very much the 
prahrti of toga, into which all the world-products disappear 
during a mahd-pralaya together with the fivefold avidya and their 
impressions, which a*, the time of creation become associated with 
tlieir own troper Imddhis. In the very adoration hymn of the 
Bhdrnati Vicaspati speaks of avidya being twofold (avidya- 
dvit.aya), aid says that all appearances originate from Brahman 
in association with or with the accessory cause (sahakdri-kdrana) 
of the two ividyds (avidya-dvitaya-sadvasya). In explaining this 
passage Am ilananda points out that this refers to two avidyds, one 
as a begini ingless positive entity and the other as the preceding 
sitricsol bcf inninglcf.s false impressions (rtwja purvdpurva-bhrama- 
samskdrah). There is thus one aspect of avidya which forms the 
material sti ff of the appearances; but the appearances could not 
have been appearances if they were not illusorily identified with 
the immediate and pure .seif-revelation (sva-prakdsd at). Each 
individual jierson (jiva) confustis and misapprehends his psychical 
frame and mental experiences as intelligent in themselves, and 
it is by sich an illusory confusion that these psychical states 
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attain any meaning as appearances; for otherwise these appearances 
could not have been expressed at all. But how does the person 
come in, since the concept of a person itself presupposes the very 
confusion which it is supposed to make? To this Vacaspati’s reply 
is that the appearance of the personality is due to a previous false 
confusion, and that to another previous false confusion (cf. Man- 
dana). So each false confusion has for its cause a previous false 
contusion, and that another false confusion and so on in a beginning¬ 
less series. It is only through such a beginningless scries of confusions 
tliat all the later states of confusion are to be explained. Thus 
on the one hand the operates in the individual person, the 

jiva, as its locus or support (asraya), and on the other hand it 
has the Brahman or pure self-revealing intelligence as its object 
(visaya), which it obscures and through which it makes its false 
appearances to be expressed, thereby giving them a false semblance 
of reality, whereby all the world-appearances seem to be manifes¬ 
tations of reality'. It is easy to see how this view differs from the view 
of the Samksepa-sarlraka of Sarvajhatma Muni; for in the opinion 
of the latter, the Brahman is both tlie support (airaya) and the 
object (visaya) of ajndna, which means that the illusion does not 
belong to the individual person, but is of a transcendental character. 
It is not the individual person as such (jiva), but the pure intelli¬ 
gence that shines through each individual person (pratyak-dt), 
that is both obscured and diversified into a manifold of appearances 
in a transcendental manner. In Vacaspati’s view, however, the 
illusion is a psychological one for which the individual person is 
responsible, and it is caused through a begiimingless chain of 
illusions or confusions, where each succeeding illusory experience 
is explained by a previous illusory mode of experience, and that by 
another and so on. The content of the illusory experiences is also 
derived from the indescribable avidyd, which is made to appear as 
real by their association with Brahman, the ultimately real and 
self-revealing Being. The illusory appearances, as they are, cannot 
be described as being existent or non-existent; for, though they 
seem to have their individual existences, they are always negated 
by other existences, and none of them have that kind of reality 
which can be said to defy all negation and contradiction; and it 
is only such uncontradicted self-revelation that can be said to be 

' It is in the latter view that Vacaspati differs from Mandana, on whose 
Brahmti-siddhi he wrote his Tattva-satniksa. 
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ultimately nal. 'Fhc unreality of world-appearances consists in the 
fact that they are negated and contradicted; and yet they are not 
absolutely non-existent like a hare’s horn, since, had they been so, 
they could n )t have been experienced at all. So in spite of the fact 
that the apj'caranccs are made out of avidya, they have so far 
as any modified existence can be ascribed to them, the Brahman 
as their underlying ground, and it is for this reason that Brahman 
is to be reg: rded as the ultimate cause ol tlie world. As .soon as 
this Brahman is realized, the appearances vanish; for the root of 
all appearances is their illusory confusion with reality,the Brahman. 
In the Bhanuiti commentary on Sankara’s commentary, ii. ii. 28, 
Vacaspati points out that according to the Saiikara Vedanta the 
objects of knowledge are themselves indescribable in their nature 
(anirvaainiy im nildJi) and not mere mental ideas (na hi brahma- 
vuditio nllad i-dkdrdm vittim abhyupagarrhanti kintu anirvacanlyam 
nltddi). 'I’ll; external objects therefore are already existent 
outside of the pcrceiver, only their nature and stuff are inde¬ 
scribable ami irrational (anirmeya). Our perceptions therefore 
refer always to such objects as their excitants or producers, and 
they are not of the nature of pure sensations or ideas generated 
from within without the ;iid of sucii external objects. 

Sarvajnatma Muni (a. 0.900), 

Sarvajnatma Min i was a disciple of Suresvaracarya, the direct 
disciple of f ankara, to whom at the beginning of his work Samk- 
sepa-sdr)raku\\c offers salutation by the name IJevesvara, the word 
being a syno iym of the word sura 'in Suresvara. The identification of 
Devesvara v ith Suresvara is made by Rama'Firtha, the commentator 
on the Satfiksepa-sdrlraka, and this identification does not come 
into conflict with anything else that is known about Sarvajnatma 
Muni either from the: text of his work or from other references to 
him in gene al. It is said that his other name was Nityabodhacarya. 
I’he exact late oi neither Suresvara nor Sarvajnatma can be 
definitely determined. Mr Pandit in his introduction to the Gauda- 
vaho expresses the view that, since Bhavabhuti was a pupil of 
Kumarila, Kurnarila must have lived in the middle of the seventh 
century, anc, since Sankara was a contemporary of Kumarila (on the 
te stimony o the Saiikara-dig-vijayu), he must have lived either in 
tfie seventh century or in the first half of the eighth century. In the 
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first volume of the present work Sankara was placed between A.D. 
780-820. 'Fhe arguments of Mr Pandit do not raise any new point 
for consideration. His theory that Bhavabhuti was a pupil of Kuma- 
rda is based on the evidence of two manuscripts, where, at the end of 
an act of the Malati-Madhciva, it is said that the work was written 
by a pupil ol Kumarila. This evidence, as I have noticed elsewhere, 
is very slender. The tradition that Sankara was a contemporary of 
Kumarila, based as it is only on the testimony of the Sankara-dig- 
vijaya, cannot be seriously believed. All that can be said is that 
Kumarila probably lived not long before Sankara, if one can infer 
tills from the fact that Sankara docs not make any reference to 
Kumarila. Hence there seems to be no reason why the traditionally 
accepted view that Sankara was born in Sarpvat 844, or A.D. 788, 
or Kali age 3881;, should be given up^. I'aking the approximate 
date of Safikara’s death to be about A.n. 820 and taking into con¬ 
sideration that Suresvara, the teacher of Sarvajnatman, occupied 
his high pontifical position for a long time, the supposition that 
Sarvajnatman lived in a.d. 900 may not be very far wrong. More¬ 
over, this does not come into conflict with the fact that Vacaspati, 
who probably wrote his earlier work the Nyaya-suci-nibandha in 
A.D. 842, also wrote his commentary on Mandana’s Brahina-siddhi 
wiien Suresvara was occupying the pontifical position. 

Sarvajfiatma Muni was thus probably a younger contemporary 
of Vacaspati Misra. In his Samksepa-sdriraka he tries to describe 
the fundamental problems of the Vedanta philosophy, as explained 
by Sankara. This work, which is probably the only work of his 
that is known to us, is divided into four chapters, written in verses 
of different metres. It contains, in the first chapter 563 verses, 
in the second 248, in the third 365 and in the fourth 63. In the 
first chapter of the work he maintains that pure Brahman is the 
ultimate cause of everything through the instrumentality (dvara) 
of ajnana. The ajndna, which rests on {diraya) the pure self and 
operates on it as its object {visaya), covers its real nature {dcchddya) 
and creates delusory appearances {viksipati), thereby producing 
the threefold appearances of God (Isvara), soul {jlva) and the 
world. This ajndna has no independent existence, and its effects 
are seen only through the pure self (cid-dtman) as its ground and 
object, and its creations are all false. The pure self is directly 
perceived in the state of dreamless sleep as being of the nature 
^ See Arya-vidya-sudha-kara, pp. 226, 227. 
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of pure bliss and happint-ss without the sliglitcst touch of sorrow; 
and [Hire bliss :an only lie detined as that which is the ultimate 
end and not under any eircumstaiu'es a means to anything else; 
such is also th “ pure srlf, whicli cannot be regarded as being a 
means to anjtl ing else; moreover, there is the fact that everyone 
always desires lis sell as the nltitnate oliject of attainment which 
he loves above anything else. Such an inlinite love and such an 
ultintate end cannot be this limited self, w hich is referred to as the 
agetu: of our ordinary actions atid the sulTeier in the daily coneerns 
ot litv‘. 'I'he int litive pen eplioti ol the seers of the Upanisads also 
confirms the truth of the self as pure bliss and the infitiite. I'he 
illusory impositions on the other hand are limited appearances 
of the subject and the object which ineri.'ly contribute to the 
possibility of f dse attribution and cannot therefore be real {na 
vastdvdiii tcif). vV’hen the ISrahman is associated with ajhanii there 
are two talse tntitics, vi/. the atul the Ilrahman as asso¬ 

ciated with th • tijiidii/r, but this docs not imply th;tt the pure 
brahman, vvhic 1 utidcrlics all these false associations, is itself also 
false, since tint might had to the criticism that, everythitig being 
false, there is t o realitv at all, as some of thi‘ Ihiddhists contend. 

distinctioti i‘ drawn here between lidlhua and adliis'thufia. 'The 
pure Hrahmati that titulerlies all apin-aranccs is the true ad/ii- 
sthdna (ground . w bile llu' lirahman as modilieii by the false ajiicina 
is a lalse (l/Hidxi or a hilsi- object to which the false appearances 
directly refer. Ml illusorv ajipearatices arc similarly exfierienced. 
'riius in the evperience “1 porccive this piece of silver” (in the 
case of the tals appearance of a piece of conch-shell as silver) the 
silvery cliaiactc r or the t.ilse ap])e.it'ance of the silver is associatetl 
with the “this-” elcmiait before the pcrceiver, anti the “tliis” 
element in its iii'n, as the lalse object, becomes associatetl with 
the false silvei as the “this silver.” Hut, tlitaugh the objectivity 
ol the false siher as the “this” In-fore tliti perceiver is false, the 
“this” ol the true oliject of the coiK.h-sliell is not false. It is the 
above kintl ol .louble unposilion ol the lalse appearance on the 
object and of tl c false object on the lalse a|ip('arance that is known 
as parasparadh It is only the lalse object that appears irt the 

illusory apjtearincc and the real object hes untouched. The inner 
psycliical tram ' {anUddiditina) to a certain extent on account of 
its tr inslucent character resembles pure Brahman, atul on account 
of this sitnilari y it is often mistaketi for the pure self and the pure 
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self is mistaken for the antahkarana. It may be contended that there 
could be no antahkarana without the illusory imposition, and so it 
could not itself explain the nature of illusion. 'I’he reply given to 
such an objection is that the illusory imposition and its conse¬ 
quences are beginningless and there is no point of time to 
which one could assign its beginning. Hence, though the present 
illusion may be said to have taken its start with the antahkarana, the 
antahkarana is itself the product of a previous imposition, and that 
of a previous antahkarana, and so on without a beginning. Just as 
in the illusion of the silver in the conch-shell, though there is the 
piece of conch-shell actually existing, yet it is not separately seen, 
and all that is seen to exist is the unreal silver, so the real Brahman 
exists as the ground, though the workl during the time oi its ap¬ 
pearance is felt to be the only existing thing and the Brahman is 
not felt to be existent separately from it. Yet this ajhana has no 
real existence and exists only for the ignorant. It can only be 
removed when the true knowledge of Brahman dawns, and it is 
only through the testimony of the Upanisads that this knowledge 
can dawn; for there is no other means of insight into the nature of 
Brahman. Truth again is defined not as that which is amenable 
to proof, but as that which can be independently and directly felt. 
The ajhana, again, is defined as being positive in its nature {bhava- 
rupam) and, though it rests on the pure Brahman, yet, like butter 
in contact with fire, it also at its touch under certain circumstances 
melts away. The positive character of ajhana is felt in the world 
in its materiality and in ourselves as our ignorance. The real ground 
cause, however, according to the testimony of the Upanisads, is 
the pure Brahman, and the ajhana is only the instrument or the 
means by which it can become the cause of all appearances; but, 
ajhana not being itself in any way the material cause of the world, 
Sarvajnatman strongly holds that Brahman in association and 
jointly with ajhana cannot be regarded as the material cause of 
the world. The ajhana is only a secondary means, without which 
the transformation of appearances is indeed not possible, but which 
has no share in the ultimate cause that underlies them. He definitely 
denies that Brahman could be proved by any inference to the effect 
that that w'hich is the cause of the production, existence and dis¬ 
solution of the world is Brahman, since the nature of Brahman 
can be understood only by the testimony of the scriptures. He 
indulges in long discussions in order to show how the Upanisads 
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can lead to a t irect and immediate apprehension of reality as 
Brahman. 

M'he second chapter oi the book is devoted mainly to the further 
elucidation of tl e.se doctrines. In that chapter Sarvajhatma Muni 
tries to show' the difference of the Vedanta view from the Buddhist, 
whicfi dillerenci; lies mainly in the fact that, in spite of the doctrine 
ot illusion, the ^ edanta admits the ultimate reality to be Brahman, 
which is not at mitted by the Buddhists. He also shows how the 
expelfences of waking life may l>e compared with those of dreams. 
He then tries lu show that neither perception nor other means of 
prool'can provt the reality of the world-appearance and criticizes 
the philosophic views of the Samkhya, Nyaya and other systems. 
He further clar lies his tloctrine of tlie relation of Brahman to ajndna 
and points ont that the association of tijndna is not with the one 
pure Brahman, nor with individual souls, hut with the pure light of 
Brahman, width shines as the basis and ground of individual souls 
{pratyaktva)', far it is only iti conneetion with this that the ajndna 
appt:ars and is perceived. When with the dawn of right knowledge 
purt; Brahman as one is realized, tlu^ (ijndna is not felt. It is only 
in the light of Brahman as underlying the individual souls that the 
ajnana is ]tcrci;ived, as when one says,"I do not know what you 
say ”; so it is neither tlic individual soul nor the pure one which is 
Bra’inian, but the pure light as it reveals itself through each and 
every individual sold', 'fhe true liglit of Brahinan is always 
there, and em inciiialion means nothing more than the destruction 
of the ajndtK,. In the thirtl cliapter Sarvajhatman describes the 
ways {sddkam ) by whic h one should try to destroy this ajndna and 
prepare onest If for this restilt and for the final Brahma knowledge. 
In the last chapter he describes the nature of emancipation and 
the attainmei t of Brahmahood. 

'The Sam.isepa-sdruaka was commented upon by a number of 
distingui.shec’ writers, none ol wlium seem to be very old. Thus 
Nrsinih'asraiiia wrote a commentary called Tattva-bodhmi, Puru- 
soltama ffikdta wrote another called Stdmdhini, Raghavananda 
another calk cl Vidydmrta-varsim, Visvadeva another called Sid- 
dhanta-dipa, on which Rama 'I'trtha, pupil of Krsna Tirtha, 

^ ndjflarnim advayosartiiisruyam ishwt evarn 
tmdvaiffi-vastu-t'i^aytnn miitck^ummdm 
ncifuindn-mfyfi-vifaydsrayom isfam etat 
pnityoktva-mdtra-v)i^ayusrayat<inuhhuteh. 

Snmksepa-iCirlrakaf li. 211. 
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based his commentary Arwayartha-prakasika. Madhusudana Sara- 
svati also wrote another commentary, called Samksepa-sariraka- 
sara-sfnnpraha. __ 

Anandabodha Yati. 

Anandabodha is a great name in the school of Sankara Vedanta. 
He lived probably in the eleventh or the twelfth century^. He 
refers to Vacaspati’s Tatlva-samiksa and criticizes, but without 
mentioning his name, Sarvajnatrnan’s view of the interpretation of 
the nature of self as pure bliss. He wrote at least three works on 
Sankara Vedanta, viz. Nyaya-makaranda, ISydya-dlpdvall and 
Pnimdna-mdld. Of these the Nyaya-makaranda was commented 
upon by Citsukha and his pupil Sukhaprakasa in works called 
Nydya-makaranda-tikd anel Nydya-makaranda-vivecant. Sukha¬ 
prakasa also wrote a commentary on the Nydya-dipdvali, called 
Sydya-dipavali-tatparya-tlkd. Anubhutisvarupa Acarya (late thir- 
tcetitli century), the teacher of Anandajnana, also wrote commen¬ 
taries on all the three works of Anandabodha. Anandabodha does 
not pretend to have made any original contribution and says that 
he collected his materials from other works which existed in his 
time'". He starts his Nyaya-makaranda with the thesis that the 
apparent difference of different selves is false, since not only do 
the Upanisads hold this doctrine, but it is also intelligible on 
grounds of reason that the apparent multiplicity of selves can 
be explained on an imaginary supposition of diversity [kdlpanika- 
purnsa-bheda), even though in reality there is but one soul. 
.\rguing on the fact that even the illusory supposition of an 
imaginary diversity may explain all appearances of diversity, 
Anandabodha tries to refute the argument of the Satnkhya-karika 
tliat the diversity of sotds is proved by the fact that with the birth 
and death of some there is not birth or death of others. Having 
refuted the plurality of subjects in his own way, he turns to the 
refutation of plurality of objects. He holds that difference [hheda) 
cannot be perceived by sense-perception, since difference cannot 
be perceived without perceiving both the object and all else 
from which it differs. It cannot be said that first the object is 
perceived and then the difference; for perception will naturally 

' Mr Tripathi in his introduction to Anandujnann's Tarka-samgraha gives 
Anandabodha’s date us a.d. 1200. 

Ndnd-nibandha-kusuma-prabhav^vaddtQ- 
nyayapadisa-makaranda-kadamba esa. 

Nydya-tnakaranda, p. 359. 
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cease with iwareness ol' its object, aiul there is 110 way in which 
it can operate for the comprehension of difference; neither can it 
be held that the compreliension of dilVcrence can in any way be 
regarded a; simultaneous with the pcrc(;ptinn of the scnsibles. 
Nor is it p tssible tliat, when two sensililes are perceived at two 
different p<'ints of time, thert- could be any way in which their 
difference could be perceived; for the two scnsibles cannot be 
perceived a; one and the same time. It cannot, again, be said that 
the |)erce]ition of any sensible, say l)hie, involves with it the per¬ 
ception of all that is not liliie, the yellow, the white, the red, etc.; 
for in that case tire perception of any sensible woedd involve the 
perception of all other objects of the world, d’he negation of the 
difference it an cn’:ity rloes not mean anything more than the 
actual posit .on of it. It is not, however, right to hold that all positive 
entities are of the nature of differences; lor this is directly against 
all cxperie ice. If dilferences are perceived as positive entities, 
then to cor iprehend tlieir dilferences further differences would be 
required, ; nd there would thus be a vicious infinite. Moreover, 
differences being negative in their nature, cannot be regarded as 
capable of being pcrcciveil as positive scnsibles. Whether differ¬ 
ence is ta ;en as a subject or a predicate in the form “the 
difference <)f the jug from the pillar," or “the jug is different from 
the pillar,’ in either case there is eouiprehension of an earlier and 
more prim live dill'i rcnce between the twii objects, on the basis of 
which the lategorv if dilferenoc is reali/.eil. 

Anand; bodha then discusses the different theories of error held 
by tiie Ny; ya, Mim unsa, IfuddliisTtt, etc. and supports the aiiirva- 
raniya thei ry of error'. 1 n this eoiiuection he records his view' as to 
why n<;sei( nee [avidya) has to lie admitted as the cause of world- 
appearanct , lie points out that the variety and multiplicity of 
world-app larance c innot be explained without the assumption of 
a cause w'hich forms its substance. Since this world-appearance 
IS unreal, it cannot come out of a substance that is real, nor can it 
come out if something absolutely non-existent and unreal, since 
such a thing evidentb' could not be the cause of anything; hence, 
since tlie c iuse of world-appearance cannot be either real or unreal, 
it must h ive for its cause something w'hicb is neither real nor 
unreal, and the neither-real-nor-imrcal entity is avidya'^. 


' See the frst vf^lurnc of the present work, ch. x, p. 4S5. 
* Nyaya-mukaranda, 122, i2j. 
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He next proceeds to prove tlie doctrine that the self is of the 
nature of pure consciousness (atmanah samvid-rupatva). This he 
does, firstly, by stating the view that awareness in revealing itself 
reveals also immediately its objects, and secondly, by arguing that 
even though objects of awareness may be varying, there is still 
the unvarying consciousness which continues the same even when 
there is no object. If there were only the series of awarenesses 
arising and ceasing and if there were constant and persistent 
awarenesses abiding all the time, how could one note the diiference 
between one awareness and another, between blue and yellow'.^ 
Referring to avidya^ he justifies the view of its being supported 
on Brahman, because avidya, being indefinable in its nature, i.e. 
being neither negative nor positive, there can be no objection to its 
being regarded as supported on Brahman. Moreover, Brahman can 
only be regarded as omniscient in its association with awfJya ,since all 
relations are of the nature of avidya and there cannot be any omni¬ 
science without a knowledge of the relations. In his Nyaya-dlpavall 
he tries by inference to prove the falsity of the world-appearance 
on the analogy of the falsity of the illusory silver. His method of 
treatment is more or less the same as the treatment in the Advaita- 
siddhi of Madhusudana Sarasvati at a much later period. There 
is practically nothing new in his Pramdna-mald. It is a small work 
of about twenty-five pages, and one can recognize here the argu¬ 
ments of the Nydya-makaranda in a somewhat different form and 
with a dift'erent emphasis. Most of Anandabodha’s arguments were 
borrowed by the later writers of the Vedanta school. Vyasatlrtha 
of the Madhva school of Vedanta collected most of the standard 
Vedanta arguments from Anandabodha and Prakasatman for re¬ 
futation in his Nyayamrta, and these were again refuted by 
Madhusudana’s great work, the Advaita-siddhi, and these refuted in 
their turn in Rama 'I'lrtha’s Nydydmrta-tarangini. The history 
of this controversy will be dealt with in the third volume of the 
present work. 


Maha-vidya and the Development of Logical Formalism. 

The Buddhists had taken to the use of the dialectic method 
of logical discussions even from the time of Nagarjuna. But this 
was by no means limited to the Buddhists. The Naiyayikas had 
also adopted these methods, as is well illustrated by the writings 
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of ^'atsya5'ana, Uddyotabira, Vacaspafi, Udayana and others. 
Sankara hiinsdf had nlili/ed this method in the rehitation of 
Hiiddhistic, Jaina, Vaisesika ami other systems of Indian philo- 
.sophy, hilt, though these writers largely adopted the dialectic 
methods (if Nagarjuna’s arguments, there seems to be little attempt 
on their part to develop the purely formal .side of Nagnrjuna s 
logical argumtnts, viz. the attcmjit to tormidate definitions with 
the strictest formal rigour and to oiler criticisms with that over- 
cmpha.sis of t( rmalism and scholasticism which attained their cul¬ 
mination in th ; writings of later Nyaya writers such as Raghimatha 
Siroinani, Jag.tdisa Bhattacarya, Mathuranatha Bhattacarya and 
Gadadhara B 1 attacarya. It is generally lielicved that such methods 
of (iverstraineI logical formalism were hrst started by (jahgesa 
Upadhyaya o' Mithila early in the tiiirtccnth century. But the 
truth seems ui he that this metiiod of logical formalism was 
steadily growing among certain writers Irorn as early as the tenth 
and eleventVi icntnries. One uotahle instance of it is the formu¬ 
lation of the nahd-x’ulyd modes ot syllogism by Kularka I’andita 
in the elevemli century. 'I’herc is practically no rclercncc to this 
mahd-vidya s_\ llogismearlier than Briharsa (A.n. nS 7 )k Reierences 
to this syllog sm are found in the wriling.s of Citsukha Aoiirya 
(a. 1:1. 1220), Amalananda, called also Vyusasrama (.\.D. 1247), 
Anandajnana (a.d. 12(10), Venkata (a.d. n,()(.)), loesa Sarfigadhara 
(A.n. 14S0) others’. 'The ondid-vii/yd syllogisms were started 
probably some time in the eleventh eentnry, and they continued 
to he reh:rred to or reinted by writers till the fifteenth century, 
though it is curious to notice that they were not mentioned by 
Cahgesa or ; ny of his fotlow'ers, such as Raghunatha, Jagadisa 
and others, ir their discussions on the nature oi kevalduvayi types 
of inference. 


‘ ^Li}idh>i fut c<i tfitlosttOjc vu hfi Jto hii7iih , 

lasydapy asmab! ih khartdimlytilvtil. '^ahM^A\Kluiii<f<ina-l<handa-kliadya,\i. nSi, 
C'hfiwkhamlia edition. 

' athavii av( m KhaUdi , lridf;lm/iinyalvf siili vcdyatvamidhihuratiattyn-paddr- 
hatvdt pnt/wad Uy ddimahiiiddyii-prayiiftnir opt t'edyolvo-siddliir opy lihtitilyd. 
Citsukha Ac.ary;:’s 'J'ollvo-p''odipil<d,p. ■ a. also p. ,504. The commentator Pratya^- 
rupa-bhaj^avan nentions Kularka I’anihei l>y name, troom snrvd mahnvidyus toe- 
chawdvdnyi'pro Kif;d/i Ithotidorilyd i/i. - Anmlaiianda's Vedanui-halpo-toru^p. 304 
(Benares, ifiijs). sarvdsv evo tnahdvidydsu, etc - Anaiidajfiana’s Tarkn -samgroha, 
p. za. Also Vshkata'.s A'vdya-ponsitdd/ii, pp. 1^5, lafi, 273 -276, etc., and 
Tatlva-muktu-k ildpo witti Sorvdrtho-Oddhi, pp. 47K, 4S5, 486-41;!. Mr M. K. 
'I'ehiiiK has coll, cted all the above refercitccs to moho-vidyd in his introduction 
to xhr Maha-mdyu-vidooib,mo, (iaekw.id’s Oriciitai .Series, Baroda, 
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In all probability ?naha-i'idya syllogisms were first started by 
Kularka Pandita in his Dasa-sloki-tnaha-vidya-sutra containing 
sixteen different types of definitions for sixteen different types 
of maha-vidya syllogisms. Assuming that Kularka Pandita, the 
founder of maha-vidya syllogisms, flourished in the eleventh 
century, it may well be suggested that many other writers had 
written on tliis subject before Vadindra refuted them in the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. Not only docs Vadindra refer 
to the arguments of previous writers in support of maha-zidya and 
in refutation of it in his Mcdia-ridya-vidambana, but Rhuvana- 
sundara Siiri also in his commentary on the Maha-vidya-vidambana 
refers to other critics of maha-vidya. Recently two different com¬ 
mentaries have been discovered on maha-vidya, by Purusottama- 
vana and Purnaprajha. Venkata in his Nyaya-parisuddhi refers to 
the Maha-vidya, the Mana-manohara and the Pramana-mahjarl, 
and Srinivasa in his commentary Nyaya-sara on the Nyaya-pari- 
iuddhi describes them as works which deal with roundabout 
syllogisms {vakranumdnaY. This shows that for four or five 
centuries maha-vidya syllogisms were in certain quarters supported 
and refuted from tlie eleventh century to the sixteenth century. 

It is well known that the great Mimarnsa writers, such as 
Kumarila Rhatta and his followers, believed in the doctrine of the 
eternity of sounds, while the followers of the Nyaya and Vaisesika, 
called also Yaugacaryas, regarded sound as non-eternal (anitya). 
Maha-vidya modes were special modes of syllogism, invented prob¬ 
ably by Kularka Pandita for refuting the Mimarnsa arguments of 
the eternity of sounds and proving the non-eternity of sounds. If 
these modes of syllogism could be regarded as valid, they would 
also have other kinds of application for the proving or disproving 
of other theories and doctrines. The special feature of the maha- 
vidya syllogisms consisted in their attempt to prove a thesis by 
the kevaldnvayi method. Ordinarily concomitance (vyapti) con¬ 
sists in the existence of the reason (hetii) in association with the 
probandum and its non-existence in all places where the pro- 
bandum is absent (sadhyahhdvavad-avrttitvam). Rut the kevald?i- 
vayi form of inference which is admitted by the Naiyayikas applies 
to those cases where the probandum is so universal that there is 
no case where it is absent, and consequently it cannot have a 
reason (hetu) whose concomitance with it can be determined by 
^ See M. R. Telang’s introduction to the Maha^viclyd-vidambana- 
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its non-existence in all cases where the probanduin is absent and 
its existence in all cases where the probanduin is present. Thus in 
the propositioi, “This is descrihahle or nameable {idarn abhi- 
dheyam) becav se it is knovvahle ([)i'aiiuyulvdt)'' both the pro- 
banclum and tl e reason are so universal tliat there is no case where 
their concornit; nee can be tested by negative instances. Mahd-vidyd 
syllogisms were forms of kevnlduvayl inference of this type, and 
there were sixteen different varieties of it which had this advantage 
associated with tliem, that, they being kcvaldnvayi forrhs of 
syllogism, it w' is not easy to eritieizi- tliein by pointing out defects 
or lapses of cot comitanee of the reason and the probandum, as no 
negative instances are available in their ease. In order to make it 
possible that a kev/danvayi form of syllogism should be applicable 
for affirming tl e non-eternity of sound, Kuliirka tried to formulate 
propositions in sixteen different ways so that on kevedanvayi lines 
such an affirms tion might be made about a subject that by virtue 
of it the non eternity of sound should follow necessarily as 
the only consequence, other [lossiblc alternatives being ruled 
out. It is this indirect approach of inference that has been by 
the critics of inalid-vidya styled roundabout syllogism. 'I’lius 
rnnhd-vidyd haf been delined as that method of syllogism by which 
a specific firobmdum which it is desired to prove by the joint 
method of agreement and iXiiiercnci: anvuya-vyatireki-sadhya- 

visesem vddy-ul himatain .\ddhoyali) is proved by the necessary impli¬ 
cation of the existence of a particular probandum in a particular 
subject (2, pahs ? vydpaka-pratitya-paryavasdna-haldt), affirmed by 
the existence of hctu in the subject on kevaldnvayi lines (i, kevaldn- 
vayinivydpakej ravartauidnohriuh). In other words, a reason which 
exists in a probandum inseparably abiding in a subject (paksa) 
without failure proposition i) proves (sadhayati), by virtue of the 
fact, that such an unfailing existence of that probandum in that 
subject in that way is only possible under one supposition (pro¬ 
position 2), namely, the affirmation of another probandum in 
another subjec (e.g. the affirmation of the probandum “non¬ 
eternity ” to the subject “sound”), which is generally sought to be 
proved by the lirect method of agreement and difference (pro¬ 
position 3). This may be understood by following a typical maha- 
vidya syllogism. Thus it is said that by reason of knowability 
(mevatra) as such the sidf, dissociated from the relations of all 
eternal and non-eternal qualities of all other objects excepting 
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sound, is related to a non-eternal entity sabdetaranitya-nitya- 
yavrttitvanadhikarananitya-vrtti-dharmavdn meyatvad ghatavat). 
Now by the qualifying adjunct of “self ” the self is dissociated from 
all qualities that it shares with all other eternal and non-eternal 
objects excepting sound, and the consequence is that it is left only 
with some kind of non-eternal quality in relation with sound, as 
this was left out of consideration in the qualifying adjunct, which 
did not take sound within its purview. Since many relations are 
also on the Nyaya view treated as qualities, such a non-eternal 
relation of the self to sound may be their mutual difference or 
their mutual negation (anyonyabhava). Now, if the self, which is 
incontestably admitted to be eternal, has such a non-eternal quality 
or relation to sound, then this can only be under one supposition, 
viz. that Sound is non-eternal. But, since all other non-eternal 
relations that the self may have to other non-eternal objects, 
and all other eternal relations that it may have to other eternal 
objects, and all other such relations that it may have to all 
eternal and non-eternal objects jointly, except sound, have already 
been taken out of consideration by the qualifying phrase, the in¬ 
separable and unfailing non-eternal quality that the self may have, 
in the absence of any negative instances, is in relation to sound; 
but, if it has a non-eternal quality in relation to sound, then this 
can be so only under one supposition, viz. that sound is itself 
non-eternal; for the self is incontestably known as eternal. This 
indirect and roundabout method of syllogism is known as mahd- 
vidyd. It is needless to multiply examples to illustrate all the 
sixteen types of propositions of maha-vidya syllogism, as they are 
all formed on the same principle with slight variations. 

Vadlndra in his Malid-vidya-vidambana refuted these types of 
syllogism as false, and it is not known that any one else tried to 
revive them by refuting Vadindra’s criticisms. Vadlndra styles 
himself in the colophon at the end of the first chapter of 
his Maha-vidya-vidambana “ Ilara-kinkara-nydydcdrya-parama- 
pandita-bhattn-vadindra,” and in the concluding verse of his work 
refers to Yogisvara as his preceptor. The above epithets of Hara- 
kifikara, nydydedrya, etc. do not show however what his real name 
was. Mr Telang points out in his introduction to the Maha-vidya- 
vidambana that his pupil Bhatta Raghava in his commentary on 
Bhasarvajna’s Nydya-sdra, called Nydya-sdra-viedra, refers to him 
by the name Mahadeva. Vadindra’s real name, then, was Mahadeva, 
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and the resi of the epithets were his titles, Bhatta Raghava says that 
the name o : Vadindra’s fatlier was Sarahga. Bhatta Raghava gives 
Ids own dat ;in the Aakaera, 'I'he sentence lioweverisHable to two dif¬ 
ferent tons Tiictions,giving us two different dates, viz. A. u. 1252 and 
1352. But, judging from the fact that Vaihndrawas a religious coun¬ 
sellor of King Srisimtia (also calletl fiihghana), who reigned in Deva- 
giri A.i'. i; 10-1247. and that in all probability he lived before 
Venkata (a. d. i 267-13(19), who refers to his Maha-ridya-vidambana, 
Mr 'I'elang suggests tliat we should take A.n. 1252 to be the date of 
Bhatta Ragltava; and, since he was a pupil of Vadindra, one may 
deduct about 27 years from his date and fix Vadindra’s date as 
A.D. 1225. Telang points out that such a date would agree with 
the view t lat he was a religious counsellor of King Srlsinrha. 
^hld^ndra -efers to IJdayana (a.i). 984) and Sivaditya Misra 
(a.d. 975-1025). Mr Telang als<.» refers to two other works of 
^^adInd^a, ' iz, Rcisa sdni and Kanadu-sutra-nihandha, and argues 
from allusions contained in Vadindra’s Maha-iddyd-vidambana 
that he must have written other works in refutation of maha-vidyd, 
Nhidindra’s Malid-vid\’ti- 7 'idftmbaiHi consistsof three chapters. In the 
firstcliaptei he gives an exposition olx\\c)n(did-z idyd syllogisms; the 
second and hirtl chaptersan: devoted to tl ie refutation of these syllo¬ 
gisms. Vad rnlra’s Malid-^ndvd-vidamlHina lias two commentaries, 
one called Mahd-vtdyd-vidtonbuna-vxdkhydna, by Anandapurna 
(a.d. 1600) and the other, called Vydkhyuna-dlpiha, by Bhuvana- 
siindara Siri (a.d. 1400). In addition to these Bhuvanasundara 
Suri also w'ote a small vvork called the Laghu-maha-vidya-vidam- 
bana and 1 commimtary, Mahd-zddxd-vivarana-tippana, on a 
Mahd-vidyi’-dasashki-zmmrdna by an unknown author. 

'[’he ma 11 points of Vadindra’s criticisms may briefly be stated 
as follows: He says that it is not |)ossible that there should be a 
proper reas in (Jictu) which has no negative instances (kevalammyi- 
hetor fua nirvaktiim aiakyatvdl). It is dillicult to prove that any 
particular cuality should exist everywhere and that there should 
not be any nstance or case where it docs not occur. In the third 
chapter he f hows that not only is it not jiossible to have kevaldrveayi 
h^tus, but tliat even in arguments on the basis of such kcvaldnvayi 
hetu there \ 'ould be great scope for fallacies of self-contradiction 
(sva~vyaghdta) and fallacies of illicit distribution of the middle term 
{(inaikdntiJu tva) and the like. He also shows how all these fallacies 
apply to all the vtahii-z'idya syllogisms inventeti by Kularka Pandita. 
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It IS needless for our present purposes to enter into any elaborate 
logical discussion of Vadindra; for the present digression on 
mahd-vidyd syllogisms is introduced here only to show that 
scholastic logicisms were not first introduced by Sriharsa, but 
had already come into fashion a few centuries before him, 
though Sriharsa was undoubtedly the most prominent of those 
who sought to apply these scholastic methods in philosophy. 

It will thus be seen that the fashion of emphasizing the em¬ 
ployment of logical formalism as a method in philosophy was 
inherited by the Naiyaylkas and Vedantists alike from Buddhists 
like Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and others in the third and the fourth 
centuries and their later successors in the fifth, sixth and seventh 
centuries. But during the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries one 
notices a steady development on this side in the works of prominent 
Nyaya writers such as Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vacaspati Misra 
and Udayana and Vedantic authors such as the great master 
Sahkaracarya, Vacaspati Misra and Anandabodha Yati. But the 
school of abstract and dry formalism may be said to have properly 
begun with Kularka Pandita, or the authors of the Mdna-rnanohara 
and Pramdna-manjari in the latter part of the eleventh century, and 
to have been carried on in the works of a number of other writers, 
until we come to Gahgei^a of the early thirteenth century, who 
enlivened it with the subtleties of his acute mind by the introduction 
of the new concepts of avacchedakatd, which may be regarded as a 
new turning point after vyd/)ti. This work was further carried 
on extremely elaborately by his later successors, the great writers 
of this new school of logic {navya-nydya), Raghunatha Siromani, 
Jagadisa Bhattacarya, Gadadhara Bhattacarya and others. On the 
Vedanta side tliis formalism was carried on by Srlharsa (a.d. i 187), 
Citsukha of about a.d. 1220 (of whom Vadindra was a contem¬ 
porary), Anandajhana or Anandagiri of about A.I). 1260 and through 
a number of minor writers until we come to Nrsirnhasrama 
and Madhusudana Sarasvatl of the seventeenth century. It may 
be surmised that formal criticisms of Sriharsa were probably 
largely responsible for a new awakening in the Naiyayikas, who 
began to direct their entire attention to a perfecting of their 
definitions and discussions on strict lines of formal accuracy and 
preciseness to the utter neglect of the collection of new data, new 
experiences or the investigation of new problems or new lines of 
enquiry, which is so essential for the development of true philo- 
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sophy. But, V'hen onci? they st;irtcd perfecting the purely logical 
appliances and began lu etnploy them successfully in debates, it 
became esseruial lor all Vedanlists also to master the ways of this 
neu' formalism for the defence of llu;ir old views, with utter 
neglect oi nCkV creations in philosophy, d ims in the growth of 
the history o the dialectic of logical formalism in the Vedanta 
system ol thaught it is fentnd that iluring the eighth, ninth, 
tenth and eliventh centuries the element of formalism was 
at its lowest and the controversies ot the Vedanta with the 
Budtlhists, IVl mainsists anti Naiyayikas were based largely on the 
analysis ot exjterience from the Vedantic standpoint and its general 
approach to jihilosophy. But in the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries the 1 untroversy was largely with the Nyaya and Vaisesika 
and dominate 1 hy consideratitms ol logical formalism above every¬ 
thing else, Criticisms became for the most part tiothingmore than 
criticisms of Myaya and Vaisesika definitions. Parallel to this a 
new force was gradually gntwing; during these centuries in the 
writings of Patnanuja and his followers, and in the succeeding 
centuries the lollowers ot Madhva, the great Vaisnava w'riter, began 
to criticize the Vedatilists (of the Satikara school) very strongly. 
It is fouiul tin refore that from the tliirteenth or fotirteenth century 
the Vedantic attack was largely directeri against the followers of 
Ramanuja ant Madhva. A history of this controversy will be given 
in the tlurd md fourth volumes of the present work. But the 
method ol logical formalism hatl .ittained such an importance by 
this time tha-, though the Vaisnavas brotight in many new con- 
sidtuations an.l points of view in philosophy, the method of logical 
formalism ne' er lost its high place in dialectic discussions. 


Velanta Dialectic of Sriharsa (a.d. 1150). 

Sriharsa flourished probably during the middle of the twelfth 
century a.d. LJdayana, the great Nyaya writer, lived towards the 
end of the te ith century, as is evident from the colophon of his 
Laksanaiuild. firiharsa often refutes the definitions of Udayana, 
and therefort must have flourished after him. Again, the great 
logician (ilahgesa of Milhila refers to Sriharsa and refutes his 

* t \rkdmhar(lf)lni{i)oU)pramitt’sv utitesu iahattlatah 

1 arse.sudayarmi cakre subodhdnt fttksatKWolim. 

Lak. andvall, p. 72, Suruiidralal (/osvamin’s edition, Benares, 1900. 
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views, and, since Gangesa lived in a . d . 1200, Sriharsa must have 
lived before that date. Accordingly Sriharsa was after Udayana 
and before Gangesa, i.c. between the tenth and twelfth centuries 
A.D. At the end of his book he refers to himself as honoured by 
the King of Kanauj (Kdnyahuhjpsvara). It is probable that this 
king may be Jayacandra of Kanauj, who was dethroned about 
A.D. 1195'. In his poetical work Naisadha-carita he mentions at 
the end of the several chapters many works of his, such as Arnava- 
•varnana, Caudorvisa-ktda-prakisli, Nava-sdhasdnka-carita, Vijaya- 
prasasti, Swa-sakti-siddhi, Sthairya-vicdrana, Chandah-prasasti, 
and also Isvardbliisandhi and Paiicanaliya kdvya ’. The fact that 
he wrote a work eulogizing the race of the kings of Gauda leads 
one to suspect that he may have been one of the five Brahmans 
invited by Adisura of Bengal from Kanauj in the early part of 
the eleventh century', in which case Sriharsa would have to be 
placed at that time, and cannot be associated with Jayacandra, 
who was dethroned in a.d. i 195. Sriharsa’s most important philo¬ 
sophical contribution was the Khandana-klianda-khadya (lit, “the 
sweets of refutation”), in which he attempts to refute all defini¬ 
tions of the Nyiiya system intended to justify the reality of the 
categories of experience and tries to show that the w'orld and 
all world-experiences are purely phenomenal and have no reality 
1 'iehind them. The only reality is the self-luminous Brahman of pure 
consciousness®. His polemic is against the Nyaya, which holds that 

^ Anandapurna in his commentary on the Khant^ana^khanda-hhildyu^ culled 
explains Kanyakubjesvara as K5siraja, i.e. Kinj^ of KasI or 

lienares. 

^ None of these however are available. 

^ ^rihar^a at the end of this work speaks of having purposely made it ex¬ 
tremely knotty here and there, so that no one could understand its difficulties 
easily except when explained by the teacher. Thus he says: 

f^rantha-i^ratithir iha kvadt kvacid api nydsi prayatnan mayd 
prcijilainmanya-mund hathena pathitlmdsmin khalah khelatUy 
irtiddhardddha-guruh slathikrta-drdha-granthih sarndsudayat 
tv eUit-tarkarasormmi-imijjana stikhe^v dsaiijanarn sajjanah. 

KkandiUia-khanda-khadyay p. 1341. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, 

Benares, 1914. 

Several commentaries have been written on this celebrated work by various 
people, e.g. Khutjdana-mandami by Paramananda, Khandanu-majidana by 
hhiivanatha, Dldhiti by Kaghunatba f^iromani, Prakdsu by Vardham5na, Vidyd- 
hhnrani by Vidyabharaua, Vidyd-sdgarl by Vidyasagara, KhiJnc/atia-tlkd by 
I’admanabha Pandita, Amimhi-vardhana by Sankara Misra, ^n-darpanu by 
Subhahkara, Khayidana-maha-iarka by Caritrasimha, Khandcma-khandaJia by 
Pragalbha Misra, !^isya-hitaisinJ by Padmanabha, Khapdana-kuthdra by Goku- 
l .inatha Upadhyaya. At least one refutation of it was attempted by the Naiya- 
>ikas, as is evidenced by the work of a later Vacaspati (a.d. 1350) from Bengal, 
tailed Khandanoddhdra. 
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whatever is known has a well-defined real existence, and Sriharsa’s 
main point is to prove that all that is known is indefinable and 
unreal, being only of a phenomenal nature aiul having only a relative 
existence based on practical modes of acceptance, customs and 
conventions. But, though hischiet polemic is against theNyaya, yet, 
since his criticisms are almost wholly ol a destructive nature like 
those of Nagarj jna, they could be used, with modifications, no less 
effectively agaii st any other system, d’hose who criticize with the 
object of establishing positive defiititions would object only to 
certain definitions or views of other schools; but both Sriharsa 
and the nihilis s are interested in the relutation of all definitions 
as such, and therefore his dialectic would be valid against all views 
and definitions of other systems'. 

He starts irith the proposition that none of our awarenesses 
ever stand in t eed ot being further known or are capable of being 
the objects of any funitcr act of knowledge, d'he difference of 
the Vedanta from the idealistic Budiihists consi.sts in this, that 
the latter hoh that everything is unreal and indefinable, not even 
excepting cognitions {vrjndita) ; wfiile the Vedanta makes an excep¬ 
tion of cognitl tns and holds that all the world, excepting knowledge 
or awareness is indefinable eitlnr as e.xistent or non-existent 
{sad-asadbhyam vHakutnani) and i.snnreab''. 'I'his indefinableness is 
in tlie nature of all things in the world and all experiences inieya- 
svahhdvdnugaminydm iinirvacnmyald), ami no amount of in- 
gemiity or scholarship can succeeil in defining the nature of that 
which has no definabh- nature or existence, firiharsa undertakes to 
show that all definitions of things or categories put forward by the 
Nyaya write s are absolutely hollow and faulty even according to 
the canons (t logical di.scussions and definitions accepted by the 
Naiyayika; .ind, if no definition can .stand or he svipported, it 
aeccssartly fallows that there can he no definitions, or, in other 
Wiirds, that fio definitions of the phenomenal world are possible 
and tliat the world of phenomena and ail our so-called experiences 

’ Sriharsa limsclf admits the similarity of liis cntieisnt.s to those of Nag 5 rjuna 
arid says; "la hd hi yadi tlursiiiieyii .iunyu-iHiiiiiiiirviuuimya-paksayor dirayannm 
tada tavad i.imisdm ni< })ndhiiivit sdrva-lmtliiimid," etc. Khandana-khanda- 
hhadya, pp. atp t’hovvkhaniha .Sanskrit Jlook laepot, Jienares, 1914. 

liy the idealistic Ihiddhists .kiihai.s;> here means the idealism of the 
Lahkiivaidrip from which he quote.s the lollowiiit; verse; 

htiddhyu ’l ivityatuundthiin iVtihlutTn fuwadiiuiyate 
ato nirahhihipya^ It: nissvalihdvds fa dcsitCih. 

I.ahhdimlara-siitra , p. a.Sy, Otani University Press, 1923. 
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of it are indefinable. So the Vedantist can say that the unreality 
of the world is proved. It is useless for any one to attempt to find 
out what is true by resorting to arguments; for the arguments can 
be proved to be false even by the canons on which they are based. 
If anyone, however, says that the arguments of Srihar.sa are open 
to the same objection and are not true, then that would only 
establish his own contention. For Sriharsa does not believe in 
the reality of his arguments and enters into them without any 
assumption of their reality or unreality. It can be contended 
that it is not possible to argue without first admitting the reality 
of the arguments. But such reality cannot be established without 
first emjiloying the pramanas or valid means of proof; and the 
employment of the preonanas would require further arguments, 
and these further employment of the pramanas and so on until 
we have vicious infinite regress. If, however, the very arguments 
employed in accordance with the canons of the opponents to 
destroy their definitions be regarded as false, this would mean that 
the opponents ri'ject their own canons, so that the Vedantic argu¬ 
ments in refuting their position would be effective. The Vedanta 
IS here interested only in destroying the definitions and positions 
of the opponents; and so, unless the opponents are successful in 
defending their own positions against the attacks of the Vedanta, 
the VetlantJ point of view is not refuted. So the manifold world 
of our experience is indefinable, and the one Hrahtnan is absolutely 
and ultimately real. 

Regarding the proof that may be demanded of the ultimate 
oneness Sriharsa says that the very demand proves that the idea of 
ultimate oneness already exists, since, if the idea w'ere not realized, 
no one could think of asking for a proof of it. Now, if it is admitted 
that the idea of aljsolute oneness is realized (pratita), then the 
ciuestion arises whether such realization is right knowledge (pramd) 
or error (apramd). If it is a right idea, then, whatever may have 
produced it, this right idea is to be regarded as valid proof. If such 
an idea is false, one cannot legitimately ask the Vedantist to adduce 
any proofs to demonstrate what is false. It may be urged that, 
though the Naiyayika considers it false, it is regarded by the 
Vedantist as true and hence the Vedantist may be called upon to 
prove that the way in which or the means of proof through which he 
came to have his idea was true. This, however, the Vedantist would 
readily deny; for, even though the idea of the absolute oneness may 
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be right, yet the way in whicli one happened to come by this idea 
may be wron 'There may Ire a fire on a hill; but yet, if one infers 
the existence of such a lire from log appearing as smoke, then such 
an inference is false, even though liie idea of the fire may itself 
be right. L( aving aside the discussion of the propriety of such 
demands on the part of the opponents, the Vcdiintist says that 
tlu: Upanisat ic texts demonstrate the truili ol the ultimate oneness 
of reality. 

The iiltin ate oneness of all things, taught in the Upanisad texts, 
cannot be said to be negatived by our perceptual experience of 
“many.” For our perception deals witli individual things of the 
moment and thercfoie cannot apply to all things of the past, 
present, and future ai\d establish the tact ol their all being different 
from one ai other, f'erception applies to the experience of the 
immediate pi esent and is therefore not competent to contradict the 
universal proposition of the oneness of all things, as taught by the 
Upanisads. Again, as Snharsa says, in our perception of the things 
of experienci vve do not realize the differences of the perceptual 
obiects from ourselves, but the differiaices among the objects 
themselves. ^ 'he self-revelation of knowledge also fails to show its 
difference from all objects of the world. 'The difference, again, of the 
pei'ceivec objects from all other things is not revealed in the nature 
of the percei' ed objects themselves as svarupu-hheda, or difference 
as being of tl e nature of the objects which are dilferenced - if that 
were the cas;, then the false and erroneous perception of silver 
would also at once manifest its difference from the object (the 
conch-shell) on which the false silver is im[X)sed. In this way 
Sriharsa lriec to prove that the puri>orl ol non-duality, as asserted 
in the Vedic texts, is not contradicted by any other, stronger, 
proof. Most of these arguments, being ol a verbal nature, may 
better here be dropped. 'The main stress seems to rest on the 
idea that the immediate differences between the things perceived 
do not in th; least suggest or imply that they, in their essence 
or in their t( tality, could not ultimately, as a result of our pro¬ 
gressive and better knowledge of things, be considered as one 
identical reality (as is asserted in the Upanisads). If perception 
cannot prove anything, inferences by themselves cannot stand 
alone or contradict tlu' non-dualitv taught in the Upanisads. In 
our world of phenomenal experience our minds are always im¬ 
pressed with ;hc concept of difference; but Sriharsa says that the 
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mere existence of an idea does not prove its reality. Words 
can give rise to ideas relating even to absolutely non-existing 
tilings. 

Again, tlie concept of “difference” can hardly be defined. If it 
lies involved within the essential nature of all things that differ, 
then difference would be identical with the nature of the things 
that differ, ff difference were different from the things that differ, 
then it would be necessary to find out some way of establishing a 
relation between “difference” and the things that differ, and this 
might require another connection, and that another, and so we 
should have a vicious endless series. He says that “difference” 
may be looked upon from a number of possible points of view. 
Firstly, “difference” is supposed to be of the nature of things, 
liut a “difference” which is of the nature of the things which 
differ must involve them all in one; for there cannot be any 
difference v/ithout referring to the things from which there is 
difference. If by “liook” we mean its difference from table, then 
the table has to enter into the nature of the book, and that would 
mean the identity of the table and the book. There is no meaning 
in speaking of “difference” as being the thing, when such differ¬ 
ences can only be determined by a reference to other things. If 
“difference” be the nature of a thing, such a nature cannot be in 
need of being determined by other things. One thing, say a book, 
is realized as being different from a table—the nature of the 
difference may here be described as being “the quality of being 
distinguished from a table”; but “the quality of being distin¬ 
guished ” would have no nieaning or locus standi, unless “ the table ” 
were also taken with it. If anyone says that a book is identical with 
“the quality of being distinguished from,” then this will in¬ 
variably include “the table” also within the essence of the book, 
as “the table” is a constituent of the complex quality “to be dis¬ 
tinguished from,” which necessarily means “to be distinguished 
from a table.” .So on this view also" the table ” and all other things 
which could be distinguished from the book are involved in the 
very essence of all things a conclusion which contradicts the very 
concept of difference. It may also be pointed out that the concept 
of difference is entirely extraneous to the concept of things as they 
are understood or perceived. The notion of “difference” is itself 
different from the notion of the book and the table, whether jointly 
or separately. The joint notion of the hook and the table is different 
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from the rioti( n that “ the book differs from the table.” For under- 
staruling the nature of a book it is not necessary that one sliould 
uiulerstand previously its difference from a table. Moreover, even 
tliough the notion of ilifl'crence may in some sense be said to lead 
to our apprehjnsion of inriividiial thirigs, the apprehension of such 
individual thi igs does not carry with it the itlea that it is on account 
ol such tliffeience that the individual things are perceived. It is 
through simi arity (jr resemblance between two things -say be¬ 
tween a v'ild row ( "tmuyn) and the domestic cow —that a man 
can recognizf an animal as a wild cow; but yet, when he so con¬ 
siders an ani nal as a wild cow, he cfoes not invariably because 
of such a reromblancc to a cow think tin- atiimal to be a wild 
cow. 'The mental decision regarding an animal as a cow or a wild 
cow takett pi.ice immediately witfioui any direct participation of 
the cause which producial it. 80, even though die notion of differ¬ 
ence may be .idmitteil to be responsiliie for our apprehension of 
the different individn il things, an appreliension of an individual 
thing docs not involve as a constituent any notion of difference. 
It is therefo e wrong to think that things are of the nature of 
difference. 

In anotin r view, wherein difierence is interpreted as “mental 
negation ’ or “otherness” {anyuiiy'ubhitiHi), this “otherness” (say 
of the book rom the table) is cwplainod as being the negation of 
the. identity i f one with the other. When one says that the book is 
otfier than the table, w hat is meant is that identity of the book with 
the table is denied. Sriharsa liere raises the objection that, if the 
identity of the book with the table was absolutely chimerical, like the 
hare’s horn, t uch a denial of identity would be absolutely meaning¬ 
less. It cann )t, again, be suggested that this mental negation, or 
negation as otherness, means the denial of one class-concept in 
respect of ar other (e.g. that ot liook on the table); for there is in 
tln.'se class-c ancepts no such special characteristic {dharmd) by 
virtue of which one could be denied of tlie other or they could be 
distinguishei from eacli other, since the Naiyayika, against whom 
Sn'harsa’s arguments are directed, does not admit that class-con¬ 
cepts possess any distinguishing i|ualilies. In the absence of such 
distinguishing qualities they may be regarded as identical: but in 
th:it case the denial ol one class-concept (say of the table) would 
involve the ( enial of tlie elass-conce()t ol the thing itself (e.g. the 
boirk),since tile class-coneeptsol thelwok and the table,not having 
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any distinguishing qualities, are identical; and, further, through 
mental denial both the book and the table would be devoid of the 
class-concepts of book and table, and so there would be no way of 
distinguishing one thing from another, book from table. It is easy 
to see therefore that there is no way of making a special case re¬ 
garding negation as otherness lanyonyahkava). Again, if difference 
is regarded as the possession of opposite characters (vaidharmya), 
then also it may be asked whether the opposite characters have 
further opposite characters to distinguish them from one another, 
and these again others, and so there is a vicious infinite; if these 
are supposed to stop anywhere, then the final characters at that 
stage, not having any further opposite characters to distinguish 
them, would be identical, and hence all opposite characters in the 
backward series would be meaningless and all things would be 
identical. If on the contrary it is admitted at the very first stage 
that opposite or differing characters have no differing characters to 
distinguish them from one another, then the characters will be 
identical. Again, it may be asked whether these distinguishing 
characters are themselves different from the objects which possess 
them or not. If they are different, one may again ask concerning 
the opposing characters which lead to this difference and then again 
about other opposing characters of these, and so on. If these 
infinite differences were to hold good, they could not arrive in less 
than infinite time, whereas the object is finite and limited in time. 
If, again, they came all at once, there would be such a disorderly 
medley of these infinite differences that there would be no way of 
determining their respective substrates and their orderly successive 
dependence on one another. And, since in the series the earlier 
terms of difference can only be established by the establishment 
of the later terms of difference, the forward movement in search 
of the later terms of difference, in support of the earlier terms 
of difference, makes these earlier terms of difference un¬ 
necessary^. 

It cannot, therefore, be said that our perception of differences 
has any such intrinsic validity that it can contradict the ultimate 
unity taught in the Upanisad texts. Sriharsa does not deny that 
we perceive seeming differences in all things, but he denies their 

‘ pralhuma-hhedasvlkdrn-prayojanasyu hheda-vyavahdrdder dvitlya-bhedad 
eva siddheh prathama-bhfdn vyarlkah sydd eva, dvitlyo-bhedadi-prayojanasyu 
trtlya-bhedddinaivu siddheh so pi vyarthah syut. Vidyd-sdgarl on Khandana- 
khanda-khCidya, p. ao6. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, Benares, 1914. 
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ultimate val dity, since be considers them to be due to aviitya or 
nescience aloneb 

'I'lie chi(f method of Snharya’a liialectic depends upon the 
assumption lliat the n ality of the things that one defines depends 
upon the unimpeachable character of tiie definitions; but all 
defmitlor.s aie faulty, as they involve the fallacy ot argument in a 
circle {cakralfi), and hence there is no wav in which the real nature 
of tilings can re demonstrated or defined. Our world of experience 
consists of knower, known and knowledge; if a knower is defined 
as the possessor of knowledge, knowledge can only be nmlerstood 
by a reference to the kriower; the known, again, can be understood 
only by a refe'ence to knowledge and the knower, and so there is 
a circle of relativity which defies all atiemiUs at giving an inde¬ 
pendent diifinition of any of tiiese tilings. It is maiirly this rela¬ 
tivity that in specific forms bailies all attempts at definition of 
all ciitegories. 

Ajrplication of the Dialectic to the Different Categories 
and Concepts. 

Sriharsa fint takes for his criticism the definitions of right 
cognition. .'V.ssuming the tlefinition of right i.'ognition to be the 
direct apprehension of the real nature of things, he first urges that 
such a dofimtioi is faulty, since, if one accidentally guesses rightly 
certain thitigs h dden under a cover and not ircrceived, or makes 
a right inference from favdty data or bv lallaeious nrethods, though 
the awareness nny be right, it cannot be called right cognition^. 
It is urged that i ognition. in order to lie valid, must be produced 
through unerring in.struments; here, however, is a case of chance 
guesses which tnty sometimes be right without being protlueed by 
unerring instruments of senses. .Not can correspondence of the 
cognition with it; object { votlKlrtlidnuhlitmih [)r(imd) be regarded 
as a proper definition of right cognition. Such correspondence can 
be defined as metning either that which re|iresents the reality of 
the object itself tr similarity to the objt'ct. 'I'he real nature of 

* fi(j 1 ayoiii $arz'<tfluiiz'dsnlh'aui abhyupityatchthnah, khn ?idma na 

parcufKirtfiiluini sathuit i: (n'iilyd-ridvdmihtittvtDfi tu finhytim eva. Khan- 

(.l(itui-k}uiyiil<i~kh(lt!ya, i'. jr.j. 

- K.l(, when a man rightly j.^ius'iDs the ininihei of shells closed another 
nian’s h.icth or when )no nttikes a false inference ol (ire on a hill from a fo^^ 
lookini' like stnokv froi t a distance and there is lire on the Itill by chance—his 
judgment may be right though hi.‘ inference may be lalse. 
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ail object is indeterminable, and so correspondence of awareness 
with the object may rather be defined as similarity of the former 
to the latter. If this similarity means that the awareness must 
have such a character as is possessed by the object {jiiana- 
zisayikrtena rilpena sadrsyam), then this is clearly impossible; for 
(lualities that belong to the object cannot belong to the awareness 
—there may he an awareness of two white hard marbles, but the 
awareness is neither two, nor white, nor hard^. It may be urged 
that the correspondence consists in this, that the whiteness etc. 
Iselong to the object as qualities possessed by it, whereas they 
belong to awareness as being qualities which it reveals^. But that 
would not hold good in the case of illusory perception of silver 
in a conch-shell; the awareness of “before me” in the perception 
of before me the silver” has to be admitted as being a right 
cognition. If this is admitted to be a right cognition, then it 
was meaningless to define right cognition as true correspondence; 
it might as well have been defined as mere cognition, since all 
cognition would have some object to which it referred and so far as 
that only was concerned all cognitions would be valid. If, however, 
entire correspondence of thought and object be urged, then partial 
correspondence like the above can hardly be considered satisfactory. 
But, if entire correspondence is considered indispensable, then the 
correctness of the partial correspondence has to be ignored, whereas 
it is admitted by the Naiyayikathat, so far as reference to an object 
is concerned, all cognitions are valid; only the nature of cognition 
may be disputed as to right or wrong, when we are considering the 
correspondence of the nature of the object and the nature charac¬ 
terized by the awareness of the object. If entire correspondence 
with the object i.s not assured, then cognition of an object with 
imperfect or partial correspondence, due to obstructive circum¬ 
stances, has also to be rejected as false. Again, since the 
correspondence alw'ays refers to the character, form or appearance 
of the thing, all our affirmations regarding the objects to which the 
characters are supposed to belong would be false. 

Referring to Udayana’s definition of right cognition as samyak 
paricchitti, or proper discernment, ! 5 riharsa says that the word 

‘ dvau f;halau suklav ttyatra rupa-samkhy<idi-minavayittiatn mi jnanasya 
fiiinatvad atali prakiisamana-rupena artha-sddrsyam jnnnasya ndsti—asti ca tasyii 
jnanasya Ultra ghatayoh pramatvam. Vidya-sdnart on Khiindcina, p. ^oS- 

” nrdi(jsv« hi y/ithd strmavdydd rupatn visesanthhavati tathd visayahhdvfij 
jndnasyapi tad-visesanam hhavaly eva. Khandana, p. 3Q9. 
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“ samyak" (iroper) Ih meaningless; tor, if samyak means “entire,” 
tlien lh(.“ (.le inition is useless, since it is impossible to see all the 
visible ami invisible constituent parts of a thing, and no one but 
an omniSciLiit being could jterceive a thing with all its characters, 
properties ( r qualitir's. If right discernment means the discern- 
tnent ot an object with its special distinguishing features, this again 
is uniittcilipible; for ('\en in wrong cognition, say of conch-shell 
as silvei , thperceivrn- seems to perceive the distinguishing marks 
ol silver in tlu‘ conch-shell. 'I'he whole point lies in the difhctilty 
oi judging vlieiher the ilistinguishing marks observed are real or 
not, and tliere is no wav of determining this. If, again, the dis- 
tinguisl ing features he descrilred as being those characteristics 
\\ ithoiit the perception ol which there can be no certain knowledge 
arid tlie peiception of which ensures right cognition, then it may 
well be pointed out that it is impossible to discover any feature of 
any cogtiition of vvlticli one i-an be positively certain that it is not 
wrong. j\ creatner confuses all sorts of characters and appearances 
and concci\ es them all to lx- right. It may be urged that in the 
case of riglit perception the object is perceived with its special 
distitiguishiug features, as in the case of the true perception of 
s.lver, wheieas in the case of the false perception of silver in the 
conch-shell no such ilistinguishing features are observed. But 
even in this case it would be dillicult to defitie the essential nature 
of the dist iiguishing featuri’s; for, if any kind of distinguishitig 
h.'aturc wot Id do, then in the case of the lalse perception of silver 
in the conth-shell the distinguishing feature of being before the 
eyes is alsi [lossessetl bv the conch-sliell. If all the particular 
distinguisli ng features are insisted <111, then there will be endless 
distinguishuig features, and it would be impossible to make any 
definition v hicli would include them all. 'The certitude of a cogni- 
t'on which contradicts a previous wrong cognition would often he 
liable to the same objection as the wrong cognition itself, since 
the nature of the special distinguishing features which would 
establish iti valiiiity cannot be established by any definition of 
right know edge. 

Arguing against the definition of right cognition as “appre¬ 
hension which is not incorrect or not defective” (avyahhiedri 
antihhnvah), Snharsa says that “not incorrect” or “not defective” 
cannot me; n tliat the cognition must exist only at the time when 
the object i xists; for then inferential eognition, which often refers 
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to past and future thinj'S, would he false. Neither can it mean 
th.u the cognition coexists in space with its objects; nor can it 
nre an that the right cognition is similar to its object in all respects, 
since cognition is so difl'erent in nature from the object that it is 
not possible that there should be any c;ise in which it would be 
similar thereto in all respects. And, if the view that an awareness 
and its object are one and the same be accepted, then this would 
apply even to those cases where one object is wrongly perceived 
as another; and hence the word “ avyabhicuri" is not sufficient to 
distinguish right knowledge from wrong cognition. 

Arguing against the Buddhist definition of right cognition as 
“an apprehension which is not incompatible {avisatnvadi) with the 
object known,” firiharsa tries to refute the definition in all the 
posisible senses of incompatibility of cognition vvith object which 
determines wrong knowledge. If the definition is supposed to 
restrict right cognition to cognition which is cognized by another 
cognition as being in agreement with its object, then a wrong 
cognition, repeated successively through a number of moments 
and found to be in agreement with its object through all the 
successive moments until it is contradicted, would also have to 
be admitted as right, liecausc in this case the previous cognition 
is i;ertified by the cognition of the succeeding moments. If, again, 
right cognition is defined as a cognition the incompatibility of 
which with its object is not realized by any other cognition, then 
also there are difficulties in the way. For even a wrong cognition 
may for some time be not contradicted by any other cognition. 
Moreover, the vision of the conch-shell by the normal eye as 
white may be contradicted by the later vision by the jaundiced 
eye as yellow. If it is urged that the contradiction must be by 
a faultless later cognition, then it may be pointed out that, 
if there had been any way of defining faultless cognition, the 
definition of right cognition would have been very easy. On 
the other hand, unless right cognition is properly defined, 
there is no meaning in speaking of faulty or wrong cognition. If 
right cognition is defined as a cognition which has causal efficiency, 
that in fact is not a proper definition; for even the wrong 
cognition of a snake might cause fear and even death. If it is urged 
that the causal efficiency must be exercised by the object in the 
same form in which it is perceived, then it is very difllcidt to 
asc ertain this; and there may be a false cognition of causal effi- 
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cicncy also; hence it would he very dillicult to ascertain the nature 
of right cognition on ihe basis of causal elhciency. SrTharsa points 
out again that in a similar way Dharmakirti’s definition of right 
cognition as enabling one to attain the object (artha-prapakatva) is 
also unintell gible, since it is dillicult to determine which object can 
be actually attained and wliicli not, and the notion that the tiling 
may be attained as it is perceiveil may be present even in the case 
of the wrong perception of silver in the conch-shell. If right 
cognition is detmeil as cognition wliich is not contradicted, then 
it may be a iked wlietlicr tiic absence of contradiction is at the 
time of perception otdy,in vvliich case even the wrong perception 
ol silver in the comli-shcll would be a right cognition, since it is 
uncontradirted at least at tlie time wlicn the illusion is produced. 
It it is urged that a right cognition is that which is not contradicted 
at any lirnt, then we arc not in a position to assert the rightness 
of any cognition; for it is impossible to be certain that any par¬ 
ticular cogi ition will never at any lime lie contradicted. 

Afttir si lowing tiuu it is impossible to dehne right cognition 
(prcinid) fir harsa trios to show tliat if is impossible to define the 
idea of in.'trninents (kurfoin) or tlu ir operative action {vydpdra) 
as involved in the idea ol insiniments of cognition {pramdna). 
Sriharsa at einpts to show that instrumentality as an agent cannot 
be separatt ly conceived as having an independent existence, since it 
is difficult to determine its .separate e.xistencc. It would be a long 
tale to go into all the details of this discussion as set forth by 
Sriharsa, and for our present pur])Oses it is enough to know that 
Sriharsa refuted the concept of “instrumentality” as a separate 
agent, hot a as popularly conceived or as conceived in Sanskrit 
grammar. He also discusses a number of alternative meanings 
which could be attributed to the concept of “ karanap or instru¬ 
ment, and shows that none of these meanings can be satisfactorily 
justified’^. 

In refuting the definition of perception he introduces a long 
discussion sliowing the uselessness of defining perception as an 
instrument of riglit knowledge. I’crccption is defined in the Nyaya 
as cognition which arises through the contact of a particular sense 
w'ith its ooject; but it is impossilile to know whether any cognition 
has origirated from sense-contact, since the fact of the production 

' Anion ^ many oTher dclinitions Ariharsa also refutes the definition of karana 
as <^ivcn by LUklyotakara — yad’iuin karoti tut kdranarn'' IChandaria^ p. 1^06. 
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of knowledge from sense-contact cannot itself be directly perceived 
or known by any other means. Since in perception the senses 
are in contact on the one hand with the self and on the other 
hand with the external objects, Sriharsa urges by a series of argu¬ 
ments that, unless the specific object with which the sense is in 
contact is mentioned in each case, it would be difficult to formulate 
a definition of perception in such a way that it would imply only 
the revelation of the external object and not the self, which is as 
much in contact with the sense as is the object. Again, the specifi¬ 
cation of the object in the case of each perception would make it 
particular, and this woidd defeat the purposes of definition, which 
can only apply to universal concepts. Arguing against a possible 
definition of perception as immediateness, Sriharsa supposes that, 
if perception reveals some specific quality of the object as its per¬ 
manent attribute, then, in order that this quality may be cognized, 
th ere ought to be another attribute, and this would presuppose 
another attribute, and so there would be an infinite regress; and, 
if at any stage of the infinite regress it is supposed that no further 
attribute is necessary, then this involves the omission of the preced¬ 
ing determining attributes, until the possibility of the perception 
is also negatived. If this immediateness be explained as a cognition 
produced by the instnimentality of the sense-organs, this again is 
unintelligible; for the instrumentality of sense-organs is incom¬ 
prehensible. Sriharsa takes a number of alternative definitions of 
perceptions and tries to refute them all more or less in the same 
way, mostly by pointing out verbal faults in the formulation of the 
definitions. 

Citsukha Acarya, a commentator on Srfharsa’s Khamlana- 
lihanda-khadya, offers a refutation of the definition of perception 
in a much more condensed form. He points out that the definition 
of perception by Aksapada as an vmcontradicteil cognition arising 
out of sense-contact with the object is unintelligible. How can vve 
know that a cognition would not be contradicted? It cannot be 
known from a knowledge of the faultlessness of the collocating cir¬ 
cumstances, since the faultlessness can be known only if there is no 
contradiction, and hence faultlessness cannot be known previously 
and independently, and the collocating circumstances would con¬ 
tain many elements which are unperceivable. It is also impossible 
to say whether any experience will for ever remain uncontradicted. 
Nor can it again be urged that right cognition is that which can 
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produce an effort on the part of tlie percciver {pravrtti-sdmarthya ); 
tor even ;n illusory knowledge can ]iroduce an effort on the part 
of the peiceiver wito is deceived by it. Mere achievement of the 
result is no test for tire riglitness of the cognition; for a man may 
see the lustre of a gem and think it to he a gem and really get the 
gem, yet it cannot lie doubted that his apprehension of the ray of 
the gem ai the gem was erroneous'. In the case of the perception 
ol stars ai d planets there is no chance of any actual attainment of 
those obj( cts, and yet there is no reason to deny the validity of 
the cognitions. 

Passin 5 over the more or less verbal arguments of Sriharsa in 
refutation ot the tlefrnitions of inference {iinumdnci) as Unga-pard- 
marsa or the reali/ation of the presence in the minor term (paksa, 
e.g. the m runtain) of a reason or probans (linpa, e.g. smoke) which 
is always ( oncomitant with the major term (sadhya, e.g. fire), or as 
invariable concomitance ol the probans with the probandum or the 
major term (sddliyu, e.g. fire), and its other slightly modified 
varieties, pass on to his criticism of the nature of concomitance 
(vydpti), \\ Inch is at the root of the notion of inference. It is urged 
that the universal relationshijr of invariable concomitance recjuircd 
in cannot be established unless the invariable concomitance 

of all the individuals involved in a class be known, which is 
impossible. I'he Naiyayika holds that the mind by a sort of 
mental contact with class-concepts or nniversals, called sdmdnya- 
pratyd^atti, may affirm of all individuals of a class without actually 
cxperiimci ig all the individuals. It is in this way that, perceiving 
the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire in a large number of 
r ases, ine understands the invariable concomitance of smoke with 
fire by exptriencing a sort of mental contact with the class-concept 
“smoke” when perceiving smoke on a distant hill. Srihar.sa argues 
in refutation of such an interpretation that, if all individual smoke 
may be known in such a way by a mental contact with class-con¬ 
cepts, then by a mental contact with the class-concept “ knowable ” 
we might 1 now all individual knowables and thus be omniscient as 
well. A tl ing is knowable only as an individual with its specific 
(jualities ai such, and therefore to know a thing as a knowable 
would inv( Ive the knowledge of all such specific qualities; for the 


^ lirsyate fit mani-prubhuyuui muni buddhyii pnwurtamdnasya rncmi-prdpteh 
pravrtti-sdttK rthyam na cavyubhicdritvayn. Tutlva-prcKtipikd, Nirnaya- 

press Bombay, 1915. 
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class-concept “ knowable ” would involve all individuals which have 
a specific knowable character. It may be urged that knowability is 
one single character, and that things may be otherwise completely 
different and may yet be one so far as knowability is concerned, and 
hence the things may remain wholly unknown in their diversity of 
characters and may yet be known so far as they are merely know- 
able.. To this Sriharsa answers that the class-concept “knowable” 
would involve all knowablcs and so even the diversity of characters 
would be involved within the meaning of the term “knowable.” 

Again, assuming for the sake of argument that it is possible 
to have a mental contact with class-concepts through individuals, 
how can the invariable concomitance itself be observed? If our 
senses could by themselves observe such relations of concomitance, 
then there would be no possibility of mistakes in the observation 
of such concomitance. But such mistakes are committed and 
corrected by later experience, and there is no way in which one 
can account for the mistake in the sense-judgment. Again, if this 
invariable concomitance be defined as avindhhava, which means 
that when one is absent the other is also absent, such a definition 
is faulty; for it may apply to those cases where there is no real 
invariable concomitance, d'hus there is no real concomitance be¬ 
tween “earth” and “possibility of being cut”; yet in dkdsa there 
is absence of earth and also the absence of “possibility of being 
cut.” If it is urged that concomitance cannot be determined by a 
single instance of the absence of one tallying with the absence of 
the other, it must be proved that universally in all instances of the 
absence of the one, e.g. the fire, there is also the absence of the 
other, e.g. the smoke. Rut it is as difficult to ascertain such uni¬ 
versal absence as it is to ascertain universal concomitance. Again, 
if this concomitance be defined as the impossibility of the presence 
of th e middle term, the reason or the probans, where the major 
term or the probandum is also absent, then also it may be said that 
it is not possible to determine such an impossibility either by sense- 
knowledge or by any other means. 

Now tarka or eliminatory consideration in judging of possi¬ 
bilities cannot be considered as establishing invariable concomi¬ 
tance; for all arguments are based on invariable concomitance, and 
such an assumption would lead to a vicious mutual interdepend¬ 
ence. The great logician Udayana objects to this and says that, if 
invariable concomitance between smoke and fire be denictl, then 
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there arc stro ig arguments [tarha) against suclt a denial {badhakas 
tarkah), namely, that, it smoke is not regarded as concomitant 
with hre, then smoke woukl eitlier exist without any cause or not 
exist at all, \/hich is impossihle. Hut Snharsa says that there is 
room for in a teriiative proposition which Udayana misses,, namely, 
that smoke i; due to some cause other than fire. It may be that 
there are smokes whit:h are not caused by fire. How can one be 
sure tliat all smokes are caused by fire? 'I’liere may be differences 
in these two classes of fire wliich remain unnoticed by us, and so 
there is alwa/s room for the supposition that any particular smoke 
may not be i atised by fire, anti such dotihls would make inference 
impossible, Jdayana had however cotitended that, if you entertain 
the doubt, with regartl to a future case, that it is possible that there 
may be a ctse in which the concomitance may be found wrong, 
then the possibility of .such a iloubt (.vmi/iu) must be supported by 
inference, at d the admi.ssion of this wotild itivolve the admission of 
inference. It such an exaggerated douiit be considered illegitimate, 
there is no o istruction in the way of inference. Doubts can be enter¬ 
tained only so long as such etitertainmcnt of doubts is compatible 
w ith pr;icti( al life. Doubts which m;ike our daily life impossible are 
illegitimate livery d.iy one finds that foot! appeases hunger, and, 
if in spite of that one begins to doubt whether on any particular day 
vvhen he if hungry lie should take lotid or not, then life would 
be impossible'. Snharsa, however, replies to this contention by 
twisting the words of I Jdayana’s own kiirika, in which he says that, 
so long as there is dnubt, itiferettce is invalid; if there is no doubt, 
this can only be when the invalidity of the inference has been 
made manifest, and until such invalidity is found there will always 
be doubts. Hence tlie argument of possibilities [tarka) can never 
removt.' dojbts'*. 

Snhaifa also objects to tiie tlefinition of “invariable concomi¬ 
tance’ as i natural relation {svahlidvilotli sambandhah). He rejects 
the term “ natural relation ” aird says that invariable concomitance 

* iiittkii ci-il ununiiixiy 

nil cec vhiiitka latasiardin 
lynifhiifdiiiiihh' dsnnkd 
tarkah yankuradhir mat ah. 

Kusumlnjali, iii, 7. C'iiowkhfurilia Sanskrii Jiook Depot, Benares, 1012. 
vya^hdto yadi saukasti 
na err ihankd tataatardm 
vydi>hdlavtidhir dsankn 
iurkah iankmuidhih kutah, 

Khandamidihanda-khddya, p. 693. 
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would not be justifiable in any of its possible meanings, such as 
(i) depending on tlie nature of the related {sambandhi-svahhava- 
b'ita), (ii) produced by the nature of the related (sanibandiii-sva- 
hhava-janya),ii\\) not different from the nature constituting the re¬ 
latedness, since, as these would be too wide and would apply even 
to those things which are not invariable concomitants, c.g. all that 
is earthen can be scratched with an iron needle. ’Though in some 
cases earthen objects may be scratched with an iron needle, not all 
earthen objects can be so scratched. Tie further refutes the defini¬ 
tion of invariable concomitance as a relation not depending upon 
conditional circumstances (upadhi). Without entering into the 
details of Srdtarsa’s argument it may be pointed out that it rests 
very largely on his contention that conditionality of relations can¬ 
not be determined without knowledge of the nature of invariable 
concomitance and also that invariable concomitance cannot be 
determined without a previous determination of the conditionality 
of relations. 

Sriharsa’s brief refutation of analogy, implication and testimony, 
as also his refutation of the definitions of the different fallacies of 
inference, are not of much importance from a philosophical point 
of view, and need not be detailed here. 

Turning now to Sriharsa’s refutation of the Nyaya categories, 
we note that he begins with the refutation of “being” or positivity 
(bhavatva). He says that being cannot be defined as being existent 
in itself, since non-being is also existent in itself; we can with as 
much right speak of being as existing as of non-being as existing; 
both non-being and being may stand as grammatical nominatives 
of the verb “exists.” Again, each existing thing being unique in 
itself, there is no common quality, such as “existence” or “being,” 
which is possessed by them all. Again, “being” is as much a 
negation of “non-being” as “non-being” of “being”; hence 
“being” cannot be defined as that which is not a negation of 
anything. Negation is a mere form of speech, and both being and 
non-being may be expressed in a negative form. 

Turning to the category of non-being {abhava), Sriharsa says 
that it cannot be defined as negation of anything; for being may 
as w ell be interpreted as a negation of non-being as non-being of 
being {bhavabhavayor dvayor api paraspara-pratiksepatmakatvat). 
Nor again can non-being be defined as that which opposes being; 
for not all non-being is opposed to all being (e.g. in “ there is no jug 
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on the grouiii” the ahsenee ot jog tloes not oppose the ground in 
respect of wtich tlie jug is denied); if non-being opposes some 
existent things, then that does not dilferentiate negation; for there 
are many ex stent things wliicli are opp<ised to one another (e.g, 
tin; liorse an i the bidl). 

In refuting the Nyaya detiniimn ol substance (dravya) as that 
vvliicli is the support of c]ualiiies, Ariharsa says that even qualities 
appear to have numeral and other qualities (e.g. vve speak of two 
or three colours, of a colour being deep or light, mixed or primary 
—and colon' is regarded as (|uality). If it is urged that this is a 
mistake, the 1 the appearance of the so-called substances as being 
end<rwed widi qualities may also be regarih-.d as equally erroneous. 
Again, v'hat is meant by tlefming substance as the support {dsniya) 
of qualities: Since t|ualities may subsist in the class-concept of 
quality {gunatva), the class-concept of (juality ought to be regarded 
as sub.stancc according to the delinitioit. It may be urged that a 
substance it that in which the (jualities inhere. But what would 
be the tneaning here of the particle “in”? How would one dis¬ 
tinguish the false ajtpearance, to a j.iundicerl eye, of yellowness in 
a white coi ch-shell atul liie u ai airpi aiance of whiteness in the 
conch-shell ' Unless the falsity of the appearance of yellow in the 
conch-shell is realizetl, there can be no difference between the one 
case and tl c other. Again, substance cannot be defined as the 
inhering or the material cause {mviavdyi-kdrana), since it is not 
possible to <now which is the inltering cause and which is not; for 
numbet is counted as a (pialiiy, ami colour also is counted as a 
quality, and yet one specifics colours by numbers, as one, two, or 
many color rs. 

burtheimore, tire Nyaya defiitition of ijuality as that which has 
a genus an 1 is devoul of qualities is unintelligible; for the defini¬ 
tion involv ;s the concept ol rpiality, which is .sought to be defined. 
Aloreover, as pointed out above, even r|ualities, such as colours, 
have numeral qualities; lor we speak ol one, two or many colours. 
It is oidy by holding to this a|)pearauce of rpialities endowed wdth 
numeral rp alities that the definition of quality can be made to stand, 
and it is again on the strength of the definition of quality that such 
appearances are to be rejei terl as false. If colours are know'n as 
ejualitiss ill consideration of otfier reasons, then these, being en¬ 
dowed with numeral qualities, could not for that very reason be 
called qua itics; for qualities belong according to definition only to 
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substances. Even the numerals themselves are endowed with the 
quality of separateness. So there would not be a single instance 
that the Naiyayika could point to as an example of quality. 

Speaking of relations, Sriharsa points out that, if relation is to 
be conceived as something subsisting in a thing, then its meaning 
is unintelligible. The meaning of relation as “in” or “herein” is 
not at all clear; for the notion of something being a container 
(adhara) is dependent on the notion of the concept of “in” or 
“herein,” and that concept again depends on the notion of a 
container, and there is no other notion which can explain either of 
the concepts independently. The container cannot be supposed to 
be an inhering cause; for in that case such examples as “there is 
a grape in this vessel” or “the absence of horns in a hare” would 
be unexplainable. He then takes a number of possible meanings 
which can be; given to the notion of a container; but these, not 
being philosophically important, are omitted here. He also deals 
with the impossibility of dehning the nature of the subject-object 
relation {visaya-visayi-hhava) of knowledge. 

In refuting the definition of cause Sriharsa says that cause 
cannot be defined as immediate antecedence; for immediate antece¬ 
dence can be ascribed only to the causal operation, which is always 
an intervening factor between the cause and the effect. If, on 
the theory that what (e.g. the causal operation) belongs to a thing 
(e.g. the cause) cannot be considered as a factor which stands 
between it (cause) and that which follows it (effect), the causal 
operation be not regarded as a separate and independent factor, then 
even the cause of the cause would have to be regarded as one with 
the cause and therefore cause. But, if it is urged that, since the 
cause of the cause is not an operation, it cannot be regarded as 
being one with the cause, one may well ask the opponent to define 
the meaning of operation. If the opponent should define it as that 
factor without which the cause cannot produce the effect, then the 
accessory circumstances and common and abiding conditions, such 
as the natural laws, space, and so forth, without which an effect 
cannot be produced, are also to be regarded as operation, which 
is impossible. Further, “operation” cannot be qualified as being 
itself produced by the cause; for it is the meaning of the concept 
of cause that has still to be explained and defined. If, again, cause 
is defined as the antecedence of that which is other than the not- 
cause, then this again would be faulty; for one cannot understand 
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the “not-cause” of the definition without understanding what is 
the nature o) cat,sc, and vice-versa. Moreover, space, being a per¬ 
manent substance, is always present as a not-cause ol anything, 
aiul is yet regarded a,s the cause ot sound. It, agtiin, cause is defined 
as that whicit is uesent when tiic ctrect is prc.scnt and absent when 
the effect is abs.-nt, this would not evplatn the cau.sality ol space, 
which is never Known to be absent. If, again, cause is defined as 
invariable antec ctlence, tlien permanenl suirstances such as space 
are to he regart ed as the sole causes of effects. If, liowever, in¬ 
variable antecedence be understood to mean unconditional ante¬ 
cedence, then two cocxistetil entities such as the taste and the 
colour of an e; rthen pot which is being burnt must mutually be 
the cause of th:> colour and the taste of the; burnt earthen pot; tor 
neither dots the colour condition taste, nor does the taste condition 
colour. Moreover, if uicre invariable antcceiients be regarded as 
cau.«c, then the invariably preceding symptoms of a disease are to 
be regarded as the cau.se of tire disease on account of their in¬ 
variable antecedence. Again, causality cannot be regarded as a 
speifific character or quality belonging lo certain things, which 
C|ti;ility can b< directly perceived by ti.s as existing in things, 'rhua 
we mav [tercoivc the stick of the potter’s wheel to be the cause 
of the jtartic dar jugs produced bv it, I'JUt it is not possible to 
petceive eaufality as a general cpialily of a stick or of any other 
thing. If causality existed only will) leferencc to things in general, 
then it evou d be impo.s.sible to eonecive ot the production of 
indivi<lual th .ngs,and it would not lie possible for anyone to know 
which partic.ilar cause would |iroduce a particular effect. On the 
other hand, it is not possible to perceive by the senses that an 
individual tl ing is the cause of a number of individual effects; for 
until these iiidividual eflects are actually produced it is not possible 
to perceive them, since perce])lion involves sense-contact as its 
ni-cessaiy eendition. It is not necessary for our present purposes 
to entei into all the dilfcrent possible concepts of cause which 
Srihar.sa seeks to refute: tlie above examination is expected to 
give a fair y comprehensive idea of the methods of Sriharsa’s 
refutation ( f the category ol c;mse. 

Not is it possible within the limited range of the present work 
to give a full account of all the ililferent alternative defences of the 
'/arious ca egories iiccepted in Nyaya philosophy, or of all the 
variout! weys in which Artharsa sought to refute them in his 
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Khandana-khanda-khadya. I have therefore attempted to give here 
only some specimens of the more important parts of his dialectical 
argument. The chief defect of Sriharsa’s criticisms is that they 
often tend to grow into verbal sophisms, and lay greater stress on 
the faults of expression of the opponent’s definitions and do not do 
him the justice of liberally dealing with his general ideas. It is easy 
to see hov,' these refutations of the verbal tlefinitions of the Nyaya 
roused the defensive spirit of the Naiyayikas into re-stating their 
definitions with proper qualificatory phrases and adjuncts, by which 
they avoided the loopholes left in their former definitions for the 
attack of Sriharsa and other critics. In one sense, therefore, the 
criticisms of Sriharsa and some of his followers had done a great 
disservice to the development of later Nyaya thought; for, unlike 
the older Nyaya thinkers, later Nyaya writers, like Gangesa, 
Raghunatha and others, were mainly occupied in inventing suitable 
qualificatory adjuncts and phrases by which they could define their 
categories in such a way that the undesirable applications and 
issues of their definitions, as pointed out by the criticisms of their 
opponents, could be avoided. If these criticisms had mainly been 
directed towards the defects of Nyaya thought, later writers would 
not have been forced to take the course of developing verbal ex¬ 
pressions at the expense of philosophical profundity and acuteness. 
Sriharsa may therefore be said to be the first great writer who is 
responsible indirectly for the growfih of verbalism in later Nyaya 
thought. 

Another defect of Srihansa’s criticisms is that he mainly limits 
himself to criticizing the definitions of Nyaya categories and does 
not deal so fully with the general ideas involved in such categories 
of thought. It ought, however, in all fairness to Sriharsa to be said 
that, though he took the Nyaya definitions as the main objective 
of his criticisms, yet in dealing with the various alternative varia¬ 
tions and points of view of such definitions he often gives an 
exliaustive treatment of the problems involved in the discussion. 
But in many cases his omissions become very glaring. Thus, for 
example, in his treatment of relations he only tries to refute the 
definitions of relation as container and contained, as inherence, and 
as subject-object relation of cognitions, and leaves out many other 
varieties of relation which might well have been dealt with. Another 
characteristic feature of his refutation is, as has already been 
pointed out, that he has only a destructive point of view and is 
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not prepared t< undertake the responsibility of defining any 
position from hi; own point of view. He delights in showing that 
none of the worl i-appearances can he defineil in any way, and that 
thus, being indescribable, they are all false. But incapacity to define 
or describe anyihing in some particidar way cannot mean that the 
thing is false, f rlharsa did not and could not show that the ways 
of definition which he attempted to refute were the only ways ot 
defini ng the difierent categories, d'hey coidd probably be defined in 
other and bette ■ ways, and even those definitions which he refuted 
could be bette'ed and unproved by using suitable qualificatory 
phrases. He d d not attempt to show that the concepts involved 
in the categories were frauglit with such contradictions that, in 
whatever way one might try to define, one could not escape from 
those* inner coi tradictions, which were inherent in the very nature 
of the conceptf themselves. Insteatl of that he turned his attention 
to the actual formal definitions wliicli had been put forward by the 
Nyaya and sometimes by Prabhakara and tried to show that these 
defiititions were faulty. 'I'o show that particular definitions are 
wrong is not to show that the things defined are wrong. It is, no 
doubt, true tl at the refutation of certain definitions involves the 
refutation of Ite concepts involved in those definitions; but the 
refutation of me particular way of presentation of the concept does 
not mean tha: the concept it.self is imitossible. In order to show 
the latter, a particular concept has u> he analysed on the basis of 
its own occuifences, and the inconsistencies involved in such an 
analysis have to he shown. 


Citsukha’s Interpretations of the Concepts of 
Sankara Vedanta. 

Citsukha (about a la. 1220 ), a commentator on Sriharsa, had all 
Sriharsa’s powers of acute dialectical thought, but he not only 
furnishes, lil e Srfharsa, a concise refutation of the Nyaya categories, 
but also, in his TaUva-pradipikii, commented on by Pratyagbha- 
gavan (a.u. 1400 ) in Ids Nayana-pmsadmd, gives us a very acute 

^ Citsiikha a pupil of (iaiulesvara Acilrya, called also Jnanottama, wrote 
a conitneHtarj, on Anandalwdba lihailarakiicarya’s Nydya-makaranda and also 
on SriliiUfsa's Kfiandana-khanda khiidya iind iin independent work called Tattva- 
ptadipikd or C it-sukhi, on which the study of the present section is based. In 
tliis work he quotes Udayana, LIddyotakaia, Kurnarila, Padmapada, Vallabha 
{i.iUwatVy liknnatha, Suresvara, J^ivaditya, Kularka Pandita and ^ridhara 
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analysis and interpretation of some of the most important concepts 
of Sankara Vedanta, He is not only a protector of the Advaita 
doctrine of the Vedanta, hut also an interpreter of the Vedantic con¬ 
cepts*. 'I'he work is written in four chapters. In the first chapter 
Citsukha deals with the interpretation of the Vedanta concepts of 
self-revelation {sva-prakasd), the nature of self as consciousness 
{dtmanah •iamvid-rupatva), the nature of ignorance as darkness, the 
nature of falsity {mithyatva), the nature of nescience [avidya), the 
nature of the truth of all ideas {sarva-pratyayanam yathd' thatvam), 
the nature of illusions, etc. In the second chapter he refutes the 
Nyaya categories of difference, separateness, quality, action, cla.ss- 
concepts, specific particulars (visesa), the relation of inherence 
{samavaya), perception, doubt, illusion, memory, inference, in¬ 
variable concomitance (t’j’ttpt/), induction (vydpti-graha), existence 
of the reason in the minor term (paksa-dharmata), reason (hetu), 
analogy (upamdna), implication,being,non-being,duality, measure, 
causality, time, space, etc. In the third chapter, the smallest of the 
book, he deals with the possibility of the realization of Brahman 
and the nature of release through knowledge. In the fourth chapter, 
which is much smaller than the first two, he deals with the nature 
of the ultimate state of emancipation. 

Citsukha starts with a formal definition of the most funda¬ 
mental concept of the Vedanta, namely the concept of self-reve¬ 
lation or self-illumination {sva-prakdsa). Both Padmapada and 
Prakasatman in the Panca-padika and Pafica-padika-vivarana had 
distinguished the self from the ego as seif-revelation or self-illumi- 

{Nydya-kayidttii). In addition to these he also wrote a commentary on the 
Brahtna-sutra-bhasya of i^ankara, called Bhd^ya hlidvo-prakdsikd^ ViTurana- 
t(itparya-dlpika, a commentary on the )\amdtia mold of Anandabodha, a com¬ 
mentary on Mandana’s Br<ihmu-siddhi, caWad Ahhiprdya-prakdiikd, and an index 
to adhikararuis id iho Hrahmu-sulra^ Adhikaruna-marijctri . His teacher 

Jnanottama wrote two works on Vedanta, called Nydya-sudful and Jndna- 
siddhi\ hut he seems to have been a dirtcrent person from the Jnanottania wlio 
vNiote a eommtintary on Suresvara’s Nahkarmy/i-siddhi \ for the latter was a 
hf’useholder (as he styles himself with a householders title, mihti), and an 
ini'iabitant of the villa^'e of Mangala in tlie Cola country, while the former was 
an ascetic and a preceptor of the King of Gauda, as Citsukha describes him in 
his colophon to hi.s Tatlxui-pradipika . He is also said to have wTiiten the Urahma- 
stutif Vnnu-purana-tikd^ Sad-darsana-samgraha-vrtti^ Adkikarana-&an}fati (a work 
explaining the inter-relaiion of the tc^pics of the Brahma-sulra) and a com¬ 
mentary on the Naiskatmya siddhi, called the Naiskarmya-siddhi-tika or the 
Bhava-tattva-prakdsikd. His pupil Suklviprakasa wrote a work on the topics 
of the Brahma-sulra, called Adhikarana-ratna-mdld. 

' Thus Pandita Harinatha ^arma in his Sanskrit introduction to the Taitva- 
pradipika or (At-sukhi speaks of this work as udvaita-siddhanta-raksako 'py advaita- 
siddhCinta-pyakdiako vyutpddahai ca. 
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nation [azuiy im-prakasa). Thus Prakasatman says that consciousness 
{sanivid) is ;elf-revealing and that its self-revelation is not due to 
any other s;lf-revealing cause’. It is on account of this natural 
si'lf-revelation of consciousness that its objects also appear as self- 
revealiii g", Padinapada also says the same thing, when he states that 
the sell is of the nature of pure sell-revealing consciousness; when 
this consciousness appears in connection with other objects and 
manitc-sts t iem,it is called experience (anuhhava), and, when it is 
fiy itself, it is called die sell or dtman'-'. Hut Citsukha was probably 
the first ti give a tonnal delinition of the nature of this self¬ 
revelation. 

Clitsuklia defines it as that which is entitled to be called 
ininiediate {aparokso-vyavahura-yopyn), though it is not an object 
of any cognition or ;u\y cogni'/,ing activity {avcdyatve 'pif. It may 
be objected that desires, tcelings, etc. also are not objects of any 
cognition ; nd yet are entitled to be regarded as immediate, and 
hence the definition might as well apply to them; for the object of 
cognition has a separate objective existence, and by a mind-object 
contact th( mind is transformed into the form of the object, and 
thereby th ; one consciousness, which was apparently split up into 
two forms as the iibject-consciousne.ss which appeared as material 
objects ard the subject-consciousness which appeared as the 
cognizer, it again restorcil to its unity hy the RU|)er-imposition of 
the subjec ivc form on the objective iorm, and the object-form is 
revealed in consciousness as a jug or a book. Hut in the case of 
our experience of our w ill or our leeliugs these have no existence 
separate fom our own mind and hence are not cognized in the 
same way as external objects are cognized. According to Vedanta 
epistemology these subjective ex|)eriences of will, emotions, etc. 
are differe nt mental constituents, forms or states, which, being 
directly and illusorily imposed upon the self-revealing conscious¬ 
ness, beci me experienced. ’I'bese subjective states arc therefore 
not cogni :ed in the .same way as external objects. But, since the 

‘ s<,mvL'('tni(itn tn srnyam-praluiui I’vu na prakdsdiitara-fietuh. PaiiV(i-pddikd~ 
vit'anwa, p 52. 

tatimdt anuhhnvah stijdtiya-fit tifmsdntiirti-nirapeksah prakcisat/iana ez)a z'isaye 
prakdstuii V azhi/idrn -ni/fiillenn hkuvitutu arhati nz)yaz)odhdru‘.mi z isaye p> iihtisd~ 
di-z’vmtihui a-mtuilftitvut. I hid. 

•' Uisrridi (it-siuihhdvii t t'afnid Irnti tvna pyauu'Yti-hhcdendiipddiilyamdno ’nub/ia~ 
rabhidnatiiy akuTii lahJiaic (n'h'nk.dtopddhir atmtuli subdaih. Padca pdidikd, p. ig. 

* n vedy< 'We: udiy apiiroksii ■ryaz'edidru-yo^yutZ'iim szuiyatn-prakdki-ldk'iatHDn . 
(dt-sukhi, f . 9. 
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experience of these states is possible only through a process of 
illusory imposition, they are not entitled to be called immediate'^. 
So, though they appear as immediate, they have no proper 
yo(yyata, or, in other words, they are not entitled to be called 
immediate. But in the true sense even external objects are but 
illusory impositions on the .self-revealing consciousness, and hence 
they also cannot be said to be entitled to be called immediate. 
There is therefore no meaning in trying to distinguish the self- 
revealing consciousness as one which is not an object of cognition; 
for on the Vedanta theory there is nothing which is entitled to be 
called immediate, and hence the phrase avedyatve (not being an 
object of cognition) is unnecessary as a special distinguishing 
feature of the self-revealing eonsciousness; the epithet “imme¬ 
diate ” is therefore also unnecessary. To such an objection Citsukha’s 
reply is that the experience of external objects is only in the last 
stage of world-dissolution and Brahmahood found non-immediate 
and illusory, and, since in all our ordinary stages of experience the 
experience of world-objects is immediate, the epithet avedyatva 
successfully distinguishes self-revealing consciousness from all 
cognitions of external objects which are entitled to be called im¬ 
mediate and are to be excluded from the range of self-revealing con¬ 
sciousness only by being objects of cognition. In the field of ordinary 
experience the perceived world-objects are found to be entitled to 
be called immediate no less than the self-revealing conscious¬ 
ness, and it is only because they are objects of cognition that they 
can be distinguished from the self-revealing consciousness. 

The main argument in favour of the admission of the category 
of independent self-revealing consciousness is that, unless an in¬ 
dependent self-revealing consciousness is admitted, there would 
be a vicious series in the process preceding the rise of any cog¬ 
nition ; for, if the pure experience of self-revealing consciousness 
has to be further subjected to another process before it can be 
understood, then that also might require another process, and that 
another, and so there would be an unending series. Moreover, 
that the pure experience is self-revealing is proved by the very 
fact of the experience itself; for no one doubts his own ex¬ 
perience nr stands in need of any further corroboration or con¬ 
firmation as to whether he experienced or not. It may be objected 

* avedyatve 'pi ndparohsa-vyavuhdra-yoftyatd tesdm, mihyastatayaiva teulm 
siddheh. Cit-^sukhi., n. lo. Nirnnya-Sauara Press, Bombay, 
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tliat it is veil known that we may he aware of our awareness of 
anything ( rnu-vymuisaya), am) in sueli a case the self-revealing 
eonsci('Usn.‘ss may become further cognized. Citsukha’s reply to 
this is that when one perceives a jug, there is the mental activity, 
then a cessation ol that activity, then a further starting of new 
activity and then the knowledge, that I know the jug, or rather I 
know that ( know the jug - and hence such a cognition cannot be 
said to be directly and immediately cognizing the first awareness, 
vdiich cold 1 not have stayed through so many moments^. Again, 
since neithi r the senses nor the e.Kternal objects can of themselves 
produce tin self-revelation of know ledge, if knowledge were not 
admitted ai self-revealing, (he whole world would he blind and 
there wouk; he no sell-revelation. When one knows that he knows 
a book or i jug, it is the cognized object that is known and not 
the awaren jss that is cognized; there can he no awareness of 
a'vareness, hut only of the eognizi'd ohjeef?. If the previous aware¬ 
ness could he made the object oi subsequent awareness, then this 
would amoi lU to an admission of tlu- possibility of the self being 
known by the self {svasyapi svma 7 '( (ly(itvupdtat) —a theory which 
would acet rd not with the Vedanta idealism, hnt with the 
Biuldhistic. It is true, no doubt, that the pure self-revealing con¬ 
sciousness s lows itself only on tlie occasion of a mental State; but 
its difference from other cognitive states lies in the fact that it has 
no form or object, and hence, tlunigh it may be focussed by a 
mental state, yet it stands on a different looting from the objects 
illuminated ly it. 

'The ncx. point that Citsnkha urges is that the self is of the 
nature of \ ure self- revealing consciousness {dtmanah samvid- 
rupatva) , T 1 is is, of course, no new contribution by Citsukha, since 
this view had been maintained in the lljianisads and repeated by 
ftaukara, Fadmapada, 1‘rakasatman and others. Citsukha says that, 
like knowledge, th.e sell also is iminedialely revealed or experienced 
without itseh being the object ol any cognizing activity or cognition, 
ami therefon: the self is also of the nature of knowledge. No one 
doubts aliout his own self; for the self a!wavs stands directly and 

^ idaya-samtiy*’ vntnasi hriyu tato ribhaffnt; tatah purva-samyoga-^'i- 

tiuiiti lata tittaru ■saniyoi’atpattis tato juafulntaram iti ancPa-ltsana-'tnlainbima utpa- 
dyaniana^yu jn mayya apartfksolayu purva jnana-yrahahalvdnupapattrh. ('it- 
suhiil, p. 17 . 

' 7 }i(itlo yhat i ity alra (ifiu%>ym>asdy(rna ffhalasyaivci 'I'iditati'am avasiydte na 
tu 7 ittch. Ibid, j18. 
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immediately self-revealed. Self and knowledge being identical, there 
is no relation between the two save that of identity {jnanatmanoh 
sainhandhasyaiva ahhavdt). 

Citsukha defines falsity {miihydtva) as the non-existence (if a 
thing in that which is considered to he its cause'. He shows tliis by 
pointing out that a whole, if it is to exist anywhere, must exist in 
the parts of which it is made, and, if it does not exist even there, 
it does not exist anywhere and is false. It is, however, evident that 
a whole cannot exist in the parts, since, being a w'hole, it cannot 
be in the parts''. Another argument adduced by Citsukha for the 
falsity of the world-appearance is that it is impossible that there 
should be any relation between the self-revealing consciousness, 
the knower {(Irk), and the objects which are cognized (drsyd). 
Knowledge cannot be said to arise through sense-contact; for in 
the illusory perception of silver there is the false perception of 
silver without any actual sense-contact with silver. A reference to 
Subject-object relation {visaya-visayi-bhdva) cannot explain it, since 
the idea of sirbject-object relation is itself obscure and unexplain¬ 
able. Arguing as to the impossibility of properly explaining the 
subject-object relation {viuiya-visayi-hhdva) in knowledge, Citsukha 
says that it cannot be held that the subject-object relation means 
that knowledge produces some change in the object {visaya) and 
tliat the knower produces such a change. For what may be the 
nature of such a change? If it be described as jndtata, or the 
character of being known, how can such a diaracter be by my 
knowledge at the present moment generated as a positive quality 
in an object which has now ceased to exist? If such a cjuality can 
be produced even in past objects, then there would be no fixed law 
according to which such ciualities should be produced. Nor can 
Such a relationship be explained on a pragmatic basis by a re¬ 
ference to actual physical practical action with reference to objects 
that we know or the internal volitions or emotions associated with 
our knowledge of things. For in picking up a piece of silver that 
we see in front of us we may quite unknowingly he drawing with it 
the dross contained in the silver, and hence the fact of the physical 

^ san't:^dm upi hhdvdiulm dstayatvemi satnnmta 

pratiyof'i/vc/m atyanldhhdvam prali inrsdtmatd. ('if.-sukhj, p. 

Some of these definitions of falsity are collected in Madhusudana’s Advdita- 
siddhi, a work composed much later thnn the Cit-sukhl. 

^ amsituih svfimsa-ffdiyontdfthuTasya pratiyof^mah arnsitudd itardmswu. . . 
vimatuh put ah etat-tantii-msthdtyantdbhdva-pratryo^l avayavilvdt patdntaravat. 
('il-sukhi, pp. 40., 41. 
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drawing of the dross cannot on that ground alone make it an object 
of my knowledge, and hence tlie subject-object relation of know¬ 
ledge can noth idetinedas a mere physical action following cognition, 
'riu; internal mental states of volition and the eimttions associated 
with knowledge belong to the knower and have nothing to do with 
the object of knowledge. If, however, it is urged that objectivity 
consists in th.' fact that whatever is known appears in conscious¬ 
ness, the (]uef tion arises, what does this appearing in consciousness 
mean? It cannot mean tliat consciousne.ss is the container and the 
object is coniained in it; for, consciousness being interna! and the 
object extern il, the object cairttot he contained in it. It cannot be 
a mere unde ined relatcdness; for in that case the object may as 
well be cons dered subject ami the subject, object. If objectivity 
be defined as that which can induce kno.vledge, then even the 
senses, the ight and other accessories which help the rise of 
knowledge may as well he regariled as objects. Object cannot be 
defined as tlait to which knowledge owes its particular form; for, 
knowledge l eing identical with its form, all that helps the rise of 
knowledge, the sen.si's, light, etc., may as well be regarded as 
objects. So in whatever way one may try to conceive the nature 
of the sidtje :t-ohjoct relation, he will be disappointed. 

Citsukhi follows the traditional view of nescience {ajnana) as 
a positive eiitity without beginning which ilisappears with the rise 
of true kno\t'letlge'. Nescience is different from the conception of 
positivity at well as of negativity, yet it is called only positive 
because of the fact that it is not negative*. Ignorance or nescience 
i.s describee as a positive state and not a mere negation of know¬ 
ledge; and so it is said that the rise ()f right knowledge of any 
object in a person destroys the positive entity of ignorance with 
reference to that object and that this ignorance is something 
different fiom what one woidd understand by negation of right 
knowledge ‘. Citsukha says that the positive character of ignorance 
becomes apparentwhen we say that “ We do not know whether what 
you say is true.” Here there is the right knowledge of the fact that 

^ unfidi-khdi'a rnparri yad~7'ijt'runnm vilnuiir lad (ijndnum iti prdjftd-Iakscuuim 
:aimprac(iksa,e amiditve sati bhd7-a-rupatn I'iifidna-airdsyain ajndnumiti lak^anam 
iha vwoksitam. ('it~sufdii. p. 57. 

^ hhdvdb uiva-znlaksanasya njiianasva abhitva-^^dakstwatva-nidtreria bhavatvo- 
paedrat. lb/1. 

vi}fXtart Detd-datta-nistka-pra/Hdna-indyiam Det/adatta-ni^tha-praniCibhdvd- 
ii/iktdriCiden ivarttakam pra/ndtititviul Y(ijmidatfddiiiata-pramdna--jndna7>ad i/y 
anuin(i/am. Ibid. p. 58 . 
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what is said is known, but it is not known whether what is said is 
valid^. Here also there is a positive knowledge of ignorance of fact, 
which is not the same as mere absence of knowledge. Such an 
ignorance, however, is not experienced through sense-contact or 
sense-processes, hut directly by the self-revealing consciousness— 
the sdksin. Just before the rise of right knowledge about an object 
there is ignorance {ajndtia), and the object, as qualified by such 
an ignorance, is experienced as being unknown. All things are the 
objects of the inner unmoved intuitive consciousness either as 
known or as unknown". Our reference to deep dreamless sleep as 
a state in which we did not know anything {na kitncid-avedisam) is 
also referred to as a positive experience of ignorance in the dream¬ 
less state. 

One of the chief tenets of Vedanta epistemology lies in the 
supposition that a presentation of the false is a fact of experience. 
The opposite view is that of Prabhakara, that the false is never 
presented in experience and that falsehood consists in the wrong 
construction imposed upon experience by the mind, w'hich fails to 
note the actual want of association between two things which are 
falsely associated as one. According to this theory all illusion 
consists of a false association or a false relationing of two things 
which are not presented in experience as related. This false asso¬ 
ciation is not due to an active operation of the mind, but to a 
fadure to note that no such association was actually presented in 
experience {asamsargdgyuha). According to Prabhakara, the great 
Mi'marnsa authority, the false is never presented in experience, nor 
is the false experience due to an arbitrary positive activity of wrong 
construction of the mind, but merely to a failure to note certain 
distinctions presented in experience. On account of such a failure 
things which are distinct are not observed as distinct, and hence 
things which are distinct and different arc falsely associated as one, 
and the conch-shell is thus regarded as silver. Rut here there is 
no false presentation in experience. Whatever is known is true; 
falsehood is due to omissions of knowledge and failure in noting 
dilTerences. 

Citsukha objects to this view and urges that such an explanation 

‘ tvaduhte 'rthe pranirnm-jFidiuim mama udsii iiy asyn iFshta-visaya-jridnasya 
pramdlTH~tt. (^it-sukhl^ p. 59. 

“ asfnan-mate <fjndna$ya sdksi-siddhataydpramdnabudJiyatvdt, prarndmi-jhdno- 
(iayaf.prdh'kuloajPidnom tad-i'isesito'rthahsdksi-suhihahajudta ity anuvdda ^ucard/i 
. . .s jrvam vastu jndtafayd ajmltaiayd vd suksi-emtanyasya visayah. Ibid. p. 60. 
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can never explain all cases of false apprehension. Take the pro¬ 
position, “ rhere are false aiiprehensions and false presentations”; 
if this prooosition is admitted to he correct, then Prabhakara’s 
contention is ftilse; if it is admitted to he false, then here is a false 
piropositioi , the falsehood of which is not due to a failure to note 
diflerences If the falsity of till propositions be said to be due to 
a failure to note dincretices, then it would be hard to find out any 
true proposition or true expcrunce. On the analogy of our false 
experience tf the evcrchangitig llame of a lamp as the satne identical 
one all cases of true recognition might tio less be regarded as false, 
and th<!ref( re all inferences would be tloiibtful. All cases of real 
atrd true association could be explained as being due to a failure 
to note diflerences. 'I'hcrc could be no case in which one could 
assure himself that he was dealing with a real association and 
not a failure to apprehend the absence of association (asamsarga- 
graha). Ciisukha therefore eontemls that it is too much to expect 
that all cas ,'s of false knowledgi- can he explained as being due to 
a mere non-apprehension of diflerente, since it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that false knowledge is produced by defective senses 
v/hich oppose the rise of tnu- knowledge and positively induce 
false aiapearance'. Tims in the case of the illusory perception 
of coneh-s lell as silver it is the conch-shell that appears as a 
piece of silver. Hut what is the nature of the presentation that 
fijrms the object {atanibono) ot false joerception? It cannot be 
n.’garded as absolutely non-existent {asat), since that which is abso¬ 
lutely non-existent cannot be the object ot even a false perception, 
and moreover it cannot through such a perception (e.g. the tendency 
of a man ti pick up the piece ol silver, which is but a false per¬ 
ception of: piece ot conch-sheli) induce a practical movement on 
the part of the perceiver. Neither can it be regarded as existent; 
tor the late" experience contradicts the previous false percepotion, 
and one sa's that there is no silver at the present time and there 
was no silva r in the past it was only the conch-shell that appeared 
as silver. T lercfore the false |iresentation, though it serves all the 
purposts o' a perceptual obiect, caiinol be described either as 
existent or as non-existent, and it is jtrecisely this character that 
constitutes he indefinable nature (anirran'anyata) of all illusions". 

^ Idthei dtj iuudni npi oynthitriJui-jiidnd- 

jatiakatvi’in ('(■ hint fta svaf. < 'it-sukh'c p- 

" pyeityehei -u sad asattTdhhvdm na yad gdhate tad anirvacyam 

dliur -('(‘dcuta- 'ddhuih. Ibid. p. 7p. 
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It ia unnecessary to deal with the other doctrines of Vedanta 
wfdch Citsuklia describes, since there is nothing new in them and 
they have already been described in chapter x of volume i of this 
wc'rk. It is therefore desirable to pass on to his dialectic criticism of 
the Nyaya categories. It will suffice, however, to give only a few of 
these criticisms, as they mostly refer to the refutation of such kinds 
of categories as are discussed in Sriharsa’s great work Khandana- 
khanda-khadya, and it would be tedious to follow the refutation of 
the same kinds of categories by two different writers, though the 
arguments of Citsukha are in many cases new and different from 
those given by i^riharsa. Citsukha’s general approach to such refu¬ 
tations is also slightly different from that of SrTharsa. For, unlike 
Sriharsa, Citsukha dealt with the principal propositions of the 
Vedanta, and his refutations of the Nyaya categories were not 
intended so much to show that they were inexplicable or indefinable 
as to show that they were false appearances, and that the pure self- 
revealing Brahman was the only reality and truth. 

Thus, in refuting time (kdla), Citsukha says that time cannot 
be perceived either by the visual sense or by the tactual sense, nor 
can it be apprehended by the mind (rnanas), as the mind only 
operates in association with the external senses. Moreover, since 
there arc no perceptual data, it cannot be inferred. The notions of 
before and after, succession and simultaneity, quickness and dura¬ 
tion, cannot by themselves indicate the nature of time as it is in 
itself. It may be urged that, since the solar vibrations can only be 
associated with human bodies and worldly things, making them 
appear as young or old only through some other agency such as 
days, months, etc., such an agency, which brings about the con¬ 
nection of solar vibrations with worldly things, is called time’^. B'o 
this Citsukha replies that, since the self itself can be regarded as 
the cause of the manifestation of time in events and things in 
accordance with the varying conditions of their appearance, it is 
unnecessary to suppose the existence of a new category called time. 
Again, it cannot be said that the notions of before and after have 
time as their material cause; for the validity of these notions is 
challenged by the Vcdantist. They may be regarded as the im- 

’ tarani-parispanda-viu'sdmlm yuva-sthavira sarlrddi-pindestt mdsddi-vicitra- 
buddhi-janayia-dvarcria tad-npahiiesu paratvaparalDddi-buddhi-janakatiHun ?ia ca 
tair asumhaddhdndrtt tatra buddhi-jannkiiHujfn, na ca sdhsdt sambandho ravi- 
payispanddndm pindair asti atnh tat-sambandhakatayd kascid astadravya-viluksmio 
driwya-idieisah avtkartavyah, tasya ca kdla iti satnjmi. ( 7 ’his is Vallabha's view 
of’ imc.) Nayana-prasadini commentary on Cit-sukhJ, p. 321, by Pratyak-svariipa- 

Mi rT\o VO _ I ro fo UrtrviKfiir i/iic 
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pressions pioduced by a greater or lessor quantity of solar vibra¬ 
tions. d hero is therefore no necessity to admit time as a separate 
categor)', since its apprehension can lie explained on the basis of 
onr known data of experience. l''rom considerations of some data 
relative spa e {dik) has to be di.scartled; for relative space cannot 
be perceived by the senses or inferred tor want of data of ex- 
perienc<;. both time and relative space originate from a sense of 
relativity (cipeksa-buddhi), and, given that sense of relativity, the 
mind can ii association with our experience of bodily movements 
form the notion of relative space. It is therefore unnecessary 
to admit thi existence of relative space as a separate category. 

In refuting the atomic theory of the Vaisesikas Citsukha says 
that there i.' no ground for admitting the Vaiifesika atoms. If these 
atoms are t i be admitted on the ground that all things are to be 
conceived is being divisil)le into smaller and smaller parts, then 
the same may apply to the atoms as well. If it is urged that one 
must stop iomewhere, that the atoms are therefore regarded as 
tine last state, and are uniform in size and not further divisible, 
tlien the specks of dust that are seen in the windows when the 
sun is t;hin ng (called /. uomew/o) may ec|nally be regarded as the 
hist stage o divisible size. If it is contended that, since these are 
visible, they have parts and eanmu therefore be considered as 
indivisible, it may be said in re|)ly that, since the Nyiiiya writers 
admit that ;he atoms can he perceived by the yogins, visibility of 
tlie trasarerus coidd not be put forward as a reason why they could 
not be regal deil as indivisible. Moreover, if the atoms were partless, 
how could they be admitted to combine to produce the grosser 
material fo ins? Again, it is not indispensable that atoms should 
combine t( form bigger particles or make grosser appearances 
possible; for, like threads in a sheet, many ptarticles may make gross 
appearances possible even witliout combining. Citsukha then re- 
P'cats Saiikara’s refutation of the concept of wholes and parts, 
saying that, if the wholes are different from the parts, then they 
must he in the parts or they would not be there; if they are not 
i n the part;, it would be diflicult to maintain that the wholes were 
made of parts; if tiiey are in the jrarts, they must be either wholly 
cu partly in them; if they are whollv in the parts, then there would 
fie many si ch wholes, or in each part the whole rvould fie found; 
and, if they are partly in the parts, then the same difficulty of wholes 
and parts wcjuld appear. 

Atrain. he concent of contact (sdmvned) is also inexolicable. It 
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cannot be defined as the coming together of any two things which 
are not in contact [apraptayoh praptih satnyogah); for, until one 
knows the meaning ot the concept of contact, one cannot under¬ 
stand the meaning of the phrase “not in contact.” If it is defined 
as the coming together of two things which are unrelated, then 
contact (samyoga) would include even the relation of inherence, 
such as that which exists between a piece of cloth and the threads. 
If it is clefined as a relation which is produced in time and is 
transitory [anityah samhandhah janyatva-visesito t,’ 5 ), then cases of 
beginningless contact would not be included, and even the pos- 
ses.sion ot an article by purchase would have to be included as 
contact, since this relation ot possession is also produced in time. 
It cannot be objected that “possession” is not a relation, since a 
relation to be such must be betvveen two things; for, if the objection 
were valid, the relation between substance and quality would not 
be a relation, since quality and substance exist together, and there 
are no two separate things which can be related. If the objector 
means that the relation must be between two terms, then there 
are two terms here also, namely, the article possessed and the 
possessor. Moreover, if contact is defined as relation which docs 
not connect tw^o things in \hQ\T tViXwtXy {avydpya-vrttitva-visesito)^ 
then again it would be wrong, since in the case of partless entities 
the relation of contact cannot connect the parts, as they have no 
parts. Citsukha refutes the concept of separation {vihhaga) on the 
same lines and passes over to the refutation of number, as two, 
three and the like. 

Citsukha urges that there is no necessity of admitting the 
existence of two, three, etc. as separate numbers, since what we per¬ 
ceive is but the one thing, and then by a sense of oscillation and 
mutual reference (apeksd-huddhi) we associate them together and 
form the notions of two, three, etc. These numbers therefore do 
not exist separately and independently, but are imaginatively pro¬ 
duced by mental oscillation and association from the experience of 
single objects. There is therefore no necessity of thinking that the 
numbers, two, three, etc., are actually produced. We simply deal 
with the notions of two, three, etc. on the strength of our powers 
of mental association^. 

* ciropita-dvitva-tritvadi-visesitaikatva-satjuiccuydlambana buddhir dvitvadl- 
janikett cel; na; tuthdbhutdyd etm biiddher d'i)itvddi-vyavahdra-janakat.vopapaliau 
dviti ddy-utpddakatva-kalpan(i''i-'(iiyorthydt. Nayana^prasddinl, p. 300. 
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Citsukha thtai refutes the notion ol class-concept {jati) on the 
ground that it cannot be provet! cither by perception or by in¬ 
ference. I'hc question is what exactly is meant by class-concept. 
11 it is said tl at, when m perceiving one individual animal we have 
the notion of a cow, and in perceiving otiier individual animals also 
we have the same notion of (a)w, tliere is jiiti, then it may be replied 
that this doi s not necessarily imply the admission of a separate 
class-concept of cow; tor, just as one individual hatl certain 
peculiarities which entitleil it to be called a cow, so the other 
individuals h ul their peculiarities which entitled them to be called 
co^vs. We see reflections of the moon in dilTerent places and call 
each of theni the moon. What constitutes the essentials of the 
concept of cow? It is dillicnlt t<> formulate one universal charac¬ 
teristic of cows; if one such characteristic coidd be found, then 
there would le no necessity of admitting the class-concept of cow. 
For it would then be an iitdividiial <-haracteristic, and one would 
recognize it as a cow everyvvlii re, and there would be no necessity 
of admitting 1 separate class-concept. If one ailmits a class-concept, 
one has to paint otit some trait or quality as that which indicates 
the class-concept. ’I'hen again oiu' could not get at this trait or 
quality indej endently of tlie class-foncept or at the class-concept 
independently of it, and this muinal dependence would make the 
delinition of either of them impossible. Kven if one admits the 
class-concept, one has to show what constitutes the essentials of it 
in each case, and, if such e.ssentials have to be found in each case, 
then those essentials would be a sufficient justification for knowing 
a cow as co v and a horse as house: wliat then is the good of 
admitting a class-concept? Again, even if a class-concept be ad¬ 
mitted, it is litficult to see how it can be conceived to be related 
to the indivi luals. It cannot be a relation of contact, identity, 
inlierence or any other kind of relation existing anywhere. If all 
class-concepts existed everywhere, there would be a medley of all 
class-concepts together, and all things would be everywliere. Again, 
if it is held tl at the class-concept of cow exists only in the existing 
cinvs, then how does it jump to a new cow when it is born? Nor 
has the class concept any parts, so as to be partly here and partly 
there. If each class-concept of cow were wholly existent in each 
of the indivi lual cows, then there w'ould Ire a number of class- 
concepts and, it each cla.ss-concept of cow were spread out over 
all the iridiv dual cows, then, uidess all the individual cows were 
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bi ought together, one could not have the notion of any class- 
concept. 

Speaking of the refutation of cause (/carana), Citsukha says that 
cause cannot be defined as mere antecedence (purva-kala-bhdvitva ); 
tor then the ass which is always found in the house of a washerman 
and on the back of which the washerman carries his clothes might 
be regarded as a thing antecedent to the smoky fire kindled in the 
washerman’s house and thus as a cause of fire. If this antecedence 
be further qualified as that which is present in all cases of the 
presence of the effect and absent in all cases of the absence of the 
effect, then also the washerman’s ass may be considered to satisfy 
the conditions of such an antecedence with reference to the fire 
in the washerman’s house (when the washerman is away from the 
house with his ass, the hre in the w'asherman’s house is also absent, 
and it is again kindled when he returns to his house with his 
ass). If “unconditionality ’’ {ananyatha-siddha) is further added as 
a qualifying condition of antecedence, even then the ass and the 
common abiding elements such as space, ether and the like may 
be regarded as causes of the fire. If it be argued that the ass is 
present only because of the presence of other conditioning factors, 
the same may be said of seeds, earth, water, etc., which are all 
however regarded as being causes for the production of the shoots 
of plants. If objection be raised against the possibility of ether 
{dkdsa) being regarded as the cause of smoke on the ground of its 
being a common, abiding and all-jtervasive element, then the same 
argument ought to stand as an objection against the soul (which 
is an all-pcr\'asive entity) being regarded on the Nyaya view as the 
c.iuse of the production of pleasure and pain. The cause cannot 
be defined as that which being there the effect follows; for 
tlien a seed cannot be regarded as the cause of the shoot of the 
plant, since the shoots cannot be produced from seeds without the 
help of other co-operating factors, such as earth, water, light, air, 
etc. Cause, again, cannot be defined as that which being present in 
the midst of the co-operating factors or even accessories {sahakdri), 
tfie effect follows; for an irrelevant thing, like an ass, may be present 
among a number of co-operating circumstances, but this would 
not justily anybody calling an irrelevant thing a cause. Moreover, 
such a definition would not apply to those cases where by the joint 
operation of many co-operating entities the effect is produced. 
Turthermore, unless the cause can be properly defined, there is 
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no way of defi liiig the co-operating comlitions. Nor can a cause be 
delined as that which being there the eifect follows, and which 
not being thei c there is no elTcct {sati hhdvo 'saty ahlidva eva ); for 
such a niaxiiii is invalidated by the plurality of causes (fire may 
be produced by rubbing two pieces of wood, by striking hard 
against a Hin , or by a lens). Ii may be urged that tliere are 
difh;rence,s in iach kind of lire pioduced by the dillerent agencies: 
to which it may be replied that, even if there were any such 
difference, it i^ impossililc to know it by observation. Even when 
diff(2rences art noticeable, such diilerences do not necessarily imply 
that the differ.mt effects belong to liiffercnt classes; for the differ¬ 
ences might w ffl he dm to various attendant circumstances. Again, 
a cause canno: be delineil as a collocation of things, sinct; such a 
collijcation m; y well be one of irrelevant things. A cause cannot 
be tleffncu as a collocation ot tiifiercnt causes, since it has not so 
far been possiltle to ileline what is meant by “cause.” The phrase 
“collocation o 'caitses” will therefore be meaningless. Moreover,it 
may lie asked \ diether a collocation of causes (be something 
different from the causes, or identical with them. If the former 
alternative be tccepteil, then effects would lollow from individual 
causes as well, and tin su|)position oi' a collocation of causes as 
producing the fffccts woidd be uncalled-for. 1 f the latter alternative 
be accepted, then, since the individuals are the causes of the col¬ 
location, the i idividiials being there, there is always the colloca¬ 
tion anti so al vays the effect, whit'h is absurd. Again, what docs 
this collocitioii of causes mean? it l antiot mean occurrence in the 
same time or jilace; for, there being no sameness of time and place 
for time and place respectively, they themselves would be without 
any cause. .Ag; in, it cannot be said that, if the existence of cause be 
not admitted, lien things, being causeless, would be non-existent; 
for the Ny.iya lolds that there are eternal substances such as atoms, 
souls, etc., which liave no cause. 

Since causr cannot be defined, neither can effect {kdrya) be 
satisfactorily cetined, as the conception of effect always (.Icpends 
upon the noti< ti of cause. 

In refuting the conception of substance [dravya) Citsukha says 
that a substance can be defined only as being that in which the 
([ualities inher ;. but,since even (pialities arc seen to liavc qualities 
and a substance is belii'ved by the Naiyayikas to be without any 
quality at the itoinent of its origination, such a definition cannot 
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properly distinguish or define a substance. If a substance be 
defined in a roundabout way as that in which there is no presence 
of the absolute negation of possessing qualities (gunavattvaty- 
antabhavanadhikaranata), then also it may be objected that such 
a definition would make us regard even negation (ahhava) as a 
quality, since the absence of the negation of qualities, being itself 
a negation, cannot exist in a negation^. It may again be asked 
whether the absence of the negation of qualities refers to the 
negation of a number of qualities or the negation of all qualities; 
in either case it is wrong. For in the first case a substance, which 
contains only some qualities and does not possess others, would 
not be called a substance, and in the latter case it would be 
difficult to find anything that cannot be called a substance; for 
where is the substance which lacks all qualities? 'Fhe fact also 
remains that even such a rountlabout definition cannot distin¬ 
guish a substance from a quality; for even qualities have the 
numerical qualities and the qualities of separateness^. If it is 
argued that, if qualities are admitted to have further qualities, 
there will be a vicious infinite, it may be said in reply that the 
charge of vicious infinite cannot be made, since the qualities 
of number and separateness cannot be said to liave any 
further qualities. Substances, again, have nothing in common 
by virtue of which they could be regarded as coming under the 
class-concept of substances*. Gold and mud and trees are all 
regarded as substances, but there is nothing common in them 
by virtue of which one can think that gold is the same as 
mud or tree; therefore it cannot be admitted that in the sub¬ 
stances one finds any characteristic which remains the same in 
them alF. 

Referring to qualities (guna), Citsukha deals with the definition 
of guna in the Vaisesika-bfiasya of Prasastapada. There Prasastapatla 
defines guna as that which inheres in a substance, is associated 
with the class-concept of substance, is itself without any quality 

^ tatraiva atyantdhhavi'tivyapleh; sopi hi gunavattvdtyautdbhfwas tasyddhi- 
karanfirn ^vasniinnazyytteh. p. 176. 

^ asminnapi vahra-lahsane gunddisu api samkhyd-prthaktva-gunayoh praUieh 
katham fjdtiuydptih. Ibid, p, 177. 

^•jdtini abhyupagacchatd tajjati-vyanjaimm kimeid-avasyam ahhyupeyam na ca 
lannirupanam susakarn. Ibid. p. 178. 

* dravyarn dravyam iti (muguta-pratyayah pramdnani iti cenna suvarnarn- 
upalabhya mrttikdm-upaiabhyamdnasya laukikasya tad evedam dravyam iti 
pratyayd-bhdvdt parlk^akdndm ednugata-pratyaye vipratipatteh. Ibid. p. 179. 
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arid which lias no motion (nhkriya)'. IJut the definition of a 
quality cannot involve the phrase “without a quality”; for quality 
is still to he defined. Again, unless the yunn is properly defined, 
its dilTerence from motion is not known, and so the phrase 
“which has no motion” is meaningless, 'rhe class-concept of 
ciuality, again, can be determined only when the general character 
of qualities is known and the nature of class-conccpts also is 
determined. Kence, irom whatever [loint of view one may look 
at the question, it is impossible to define ijiialities. 

It is needless now to multiply examiiles of such refutation by 
Citsuklia. It will appear from what has been adduced that Citsukha 
enters into detail concerning most concepts of particular categories 
and tries to show' their intrinsic impossibility. In some cases, how¬ 
ever, he was n it equal to the task and remained content with criti- 
ciy.ing the definitions given by the Naiyayikas. But it may be well 
to point out It ue that, though itinharsa aiul t’ilsnkha carried out an 
elaborate .sche nc of a critique of the diflereiit categories in order to 
sliow that the definitions of these categories, as given by the Nyaya, 
are impossible yet neitlier of tliem can be regarded as the originator 
of the application of the dialectic method in the Vediinta. Sankara 
hiniiielf had started it in his rciiitation of the Nyaya and other 
systems in his jommentai'y on the Vedfinla-siltras, il. 11. 

The Dialectic of Nagarjuna and the Vedanta Dialectic. 

I'he dialec'ic of Sriharsa was a protest against the realistic 
definitions of tl e Nyaya-Vaisesika, which siqijmsed that all that was 
know able was ; Iso definable. It aimed at refuting these definitions 
in order to prove that the natures of all ihings are indefinable, as 
their existence ; iid nature are all involved in nidya. I'he only reality 
is Brahman. T lat it is easy to pick holes in all definitions was 
taught long ago by Nagarjuna, and in that sense (except for a 
tendency to find faults of a I'lirely verbal nature in Nyaya defini¬ 
tions) firlliarsa’f method was a eoiitimiation of Nagarjuna’s, and 
an application of it to the actual definitions ot the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 
But the most important part of Nagariuna's method was de¬ 
liberately ignorid by Sriharsa and his tollowers, who made no 
attemiit to rcfi te Nagariuna’s coiiehisions. Nagarjnna’s main 
thesis is that a 1 things are relative and hence indefinable in 

‘ nlpdclUidtri A't ndridrn sarvesdni ffuufth.uihliunnilxtndho drovymrifaWam 
iiir^unaivam ni$kri\ atvum. Pra&usiapiuln-hhdsyti, p. i>4, 'rhe Viziana^Tatu 
Sansikrit Series, Ben ires, 1895. 
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themselves, and so there is no way of discovering their essences; 
and, since their essences are not only indefinable and indescribable, 
but incomprehensible as well, they cannot be said to possess any 
essences of their own, Nagarjuna was followed by Aryadeva, a 
C'eylonese by birth, who wrote a separate work on the same subject 
in 400 verses. For about two centuries after this the doctrines 
frf Nagarjuna lay dormant, as is evidenced by the fact that Buddha- 
ghosa of the fourth century A.n. docs not refer to them. During 
the Gupta empire, in the fifth century A.n., Asahga and Vasubandhu 
nourished. In the sixth century A.D the relativist philosophy 
of Nagarjuna again flourished in the hands of Buddhapalita, of 
Valablu in Surat, and of Bhavya, or Bhavaviveka, of Orissa. 'Fhe 
school of Bhavya was called Madhyamika-Sautrantika on account 
of his supplementing Nagarjuna’s arguments with special argu¬ 
ments of his own. At this time the Yogacara school of Mahayana 
monism developed in the north, and the aim of this school was 
to show that for the true knf)wledge of the one consciousness 
{vijfiana) all logical arguments were futile. All logical arguments 
showed only their own inconsistency^. It seems very probable 
that Srlharsa was inspired by these Yogacara authors, and their 
relativist allies from Nagarjuna to Bhavya, and Candrakirti, the 
master commentator on NiigiirjuTni'sAIadhyamika-kdrika. Buddha¬ 
palita sought to prove that the apprehension and realization of th.e 
idealistic monism cannot be made by any logical argument, since all 
logic is futile and inconsistent, while Bhavaviveka sought to estab¬ 
lish his idealistic monism by logical arguments. Candrakirti finally 
supported Buddhapalita’s scheme as against the scheme of Bhava¬ 
viveka and tried to prove the futility of all logical arguments. It was 
this Madhyamika scheme of Candrakirti that finally was utilized 
in Tibet and Mongolia for the realization of idealistic monism. 

In taking up his refutation of the various categories of being 
Nagarjuna begins with the examination of causation. Causation 
in the non-Buddhistic .systems of philosophy is regarded as being 
production from the inner changes of some permanent or abiding 
stuff or through the conglomeration {saniagn) of several factors 
or through some factors operating upon an unchangeable and 
abiding stuff. But Nagarjuna denies not only that anything is 
ever produced, but also that it is ever produced in any one of 
the above ways. Buddhapalita holds that things cannot arise 

^ The Conceplioti of Buddhist Nirvana^ pp. 66—67, Published by the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Lenincri'ad. 1027. 
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of themselvt s, since, if they are already existing, there is no 
meaning in iheir being produced; if things tl\at are existing are 
regarded as < apable ol being proiluetxl again, then tilings would 
eternally coi tinue to be proihiccd. lihavaviveka, criticizing 
Huddhapalita says that the refutation of Buddhapalita shmdd 
have been suiiplemented with reasons and examples and that his 
refutation world imply the iirulesirabie thesis that, if things are 
not produced of themselves, they must be produced by other 
factors. But ('andrakirti objects to this criticism of Bhavaviveka 
and says that the burden ol proof in establishing the identity of 
cause and i^ffett lies witli the opponents, the Saipkhyists, who hold 
that view. I'htre is no meaning in the production of what already 
exists, and, if t iat which is existent has to be produced again, and 
that again, the'e will be an infinite regress. It is unnecessary to 
give any neiv argument to refute the .Sanikhya xal-karya-vado view; 
it is enough to point out the inconsistency of the Satnkhya view, 
rims Aryadeva says that the Madhyamika view has no thesis of 
its own which i; seeks to establish, since it does not believe in the 
reality or unreility of anything or in the combination of reality 
and unreality^. This was exactly the point of view that was taken 
by Sriharsa, Siiharsa says that tlie Vediintists have no view of 
their own regarding tlie tilings of tlic world and the various cate¬ 
gories involved in them. 'I'herefore there was no way in which 
the Vedanta view could be attacked, ’f'he Vedanta, however, is free 
to find fault witl other view.s,anil, when once ihis is done and the 
inconsistencies of other positions are pointed out, its business is 
finished; tor it has no view of its own to establish. Nagarjuna 
writes in his Vigtaha-ziyarurtum thus: 

When I 1 ave these (of my own to prove), 

1 can con iiiit niistake.s just for the sake (of proving); 

But I have none. I cannot he accused (ol being inconsistent). 
If f did (ically) cognize some (separate) things, 

1 could then make an allinnation or a tlenltil 

Upon the basis of these things perceived or (inferred). 

lint these (separate) things tlo not exist lor me. 

'I'herefore 1 cannot he assailed on such a basis''^. 

sad as, it sad-asac l eli yiisya luihpi iia vidviile 
ti/’iUai ibhai rirtmi/d i/isyti rHilmim mi sukvutr. 

Miidtiyamika-iirlli, p. i6, 
aiiyiit iratityii yadi ntima fiiiro 'hlmidsyat 
jdyeia ‘arlii bahultib sikhinn 'iidliaharah 
siri'aSDa jaiimn m bhave! hlmlu sarvnius ra 
tli.'vdrn linrnt'tKjm iihJtih' 'i/iintht' *t\i 


Ihif) r'i ' 2 (\ 
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Candrakirti thus emphasizes the fact that it is not possible for 
the Madhyamikas to offer new arguments or new examples in 
criticizing any view, since they have no view of their own to support, 
i 'hey cannot even prove their own affirmations, and, if their affirma¬ 
tions contain any thesis, they quarrel with it also themselves. So 
tire Madhyamika scheme of criticism consists only in finding fault 
with all theses, whatever they may be, and in replying to the 
counter-charges so far as inconsistencies can be found in the 
opponents’ theses and methods, but not in adducing any new 
arguments or any new counter-theses, since the Madhyamikas have 
no theses of their own. In an argument one can only follow the 
principles that one admits; no one can be defeated by arguments 
carried on on the basis of principles admitted only by his opponents. 

Things are not produced by any conglomeration of foreign 
factors or causes; for, were it sc, there would be no law of such 
production and anything might come from any other thing, e.g. dark¬ 
ness from lightb And, if a thing cannot be produced out of itself 
or out of others, it cannot be produced by a combination of them 
both. Again, the world could not have sprung into being without 
any cause (ahetutah). 

The Buddhist logicians try to controvert this view by pointing 
out that, whatever a view may be, it must be established by proper 
proof. So, in order to prove the thesis that all existcnts are un¬ 
produced , the Madhyamikas must give some proofs, and this would 
involve a further specification of the nature of such proofs and a 
specification of the number of valid proofs admitted by them. But, 
if the thesis that “all existents are unproved” is a mere assertion 
without any proof to support it, then any number of counter¬ 
assertions may be made for which no proof need be shown; and, 
if proofs arc not required in one case, they cannot be required in 
the other. So one could with equal validity assert that all existents 
are real and are produced from causes. The Madhyamika answer 
to such an objection, as formulated by Candrakirti, is that the 
Madhyamika has no thesis of his own and so the question whether 
his thesis is supported by valid proof or not is as meaningless as 
the qiwstion regarding the smallness or the greatness of a mule's 
horn. .Since there is no thesis, the Madhyamika has nothing to 

’ Miidhyamika-vrtli, p. 36. See al.so Stcherbatsky’s The Conception of 
Buddhist Nirvona, to whieh the author is indebted for the translation and some 
of the materials of the last two paraf^raphs. 
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say regard ng the nature of valid proofs (pramana) or their nurtilter. 
But it ma} well be asked why, if the Madhyamika has no thesis 
)f his owi , shovdd he holil the projtosition that all existents art' 
unproduct d (sarve hhava anu/pdiinuli)? To this the Madhyamika 
replies th; t such propositions appear as definite views only to 
'Ordinary pef)i>le, not to the wise. The proper attitude for the wise 
IS always 10 remain silent. They impart instruction only from a 
oopular pt int of view to those who want to listen to them. 'Their 
argunvants are not their own or those which they helicvc to be 
rigiit, Init tnly such as woultl appeal to their hearers. 

It IS not out ot place here to meittion that the Madhyamika 
school wishes to keep the phenomenal and the real or the transcen- 
clcntal vic\'S wide apart. In the phenomenal view things are ad¬ 
mitted to be as they are perceived, and their relations are also 
conceived as real. It is interesting to refer to the discussion of 
tkindrakirti with Dinnaga reganiing the nature of sense-percep¬ 
tions. Wlulc Dinnaga urges that a thing is what it is in itself 
(sva-laksaya), (iandrakTrti liolds that, since relations are also per¬ 
ceived to te true, tilings .are relational as well. Phenomenally 
fubstarices i-xist as well as their riu.ihties. The “thing in itself” of 
Dinnaga was as much a relative concept as the relational things 
that art; pojiularly perceived as true; that being so, it is meaningless 
to define perception as being only the thing in itself. Candrakirti 
thus does not think that any good can he done by criticizing the 
realistit: logic ot the Naiyfiyikas, since, so far as popular perceptions 
or concejiti nis go, the Nyiiya logic is tpiite competent to deal with 
them and give an account oi them. There is a phenomenal reality 
and order c 'hich is true for the man in the street and on which all 
our linguis ic and other nsagc.s arc based. Diiinaga, in defining 
perception, restricts it to the mn\|ue thing in itself [sva-laksana) 
and thinks tliat all associations ot ijuality and relations are ex- 
ti aneoiis to perceptions arul sliouki he included under imagination 
or inferenct. 1 his however does violence to our ordinary experience 
and yet ser/es no better purpose; for the definition of perception 
as given liy Dinnaga is not Ironi the transcendental point of view. 
It that is .0, why not acceyit the realistie conceptions of the 
Nyaya schi ol, which fit in with the popular experience? This 
reminds us of the attitude ot tfie Vedantists, who on the one 
hand accepted the view-point ot popular experience and regarded 
all things a; having a real objective existence, and on the other 
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hand considered them as false and unreal from the transcendental 
point of view of ultimate reality. The attitude of the Vedantists 
on this point seems to have been directly inspired by that of the 
Madhyamikas. The attempts of Sriharsa to refute the realistic 
definitions of the Nyaya were intended to show that the definitions 
of tlic Nyaya could not be rej^arded as absolute and true, as the 
Naivayikas used to think, but, while the -Vladhyamikas, who had 
no view-points of their own to support, could leave the field of 
experience absolutely undisturbed and allow the realistic defini¬ 
tions of the Nyaya to explain the popular experience in any way 
they liked, the Vedanta had a thesis of its own, namely, that the 
self-luminous brahman was the only reality and that it was 
through it that everything else was manifested, d'he Vedanta there¬ 
fore could not agree with Nyaya interpretations of experience and 
their definitions, but, as the Vedanta was unable to give the 
manifold world-appearance a footing in reality, it regarded it as 
somehow existing by itself and invented a theory of perception by 
which it could be considered as being manifested by coming in 
touch with Brahman and being illusorily imposed on it. 

Continuing the discussion on the nature of causation, Nagar- 
juna and Candrakirli hold that collocations of causal conditions 
which are different from the effect cannot produce the effect, as is 
held by the Hfnayana Buddhists; for, since the effect is not per- 
cei\'ed in those causal conditions, it cannot be produced out of 
them, and, if it is already existent in them, its production becomes 
useless. Production of anything out of some foreign or extraneous 
causes implies that it is related to them, and this relation must 
mean that it was in some way existent in them. 'Phe main principle 
winch Nagarjuna employs in refuting the idea of causation or 
production in various ways is that, if a thing exists, it cannot be 
produced, and, if it does not exist, it cannot be produced at all. 
That which has no essence in itself cannot be caused by anything 
else, and, having no essence in itself, it cannot be the cause of 
an\ thing else'. 

Nagarjuna similarly examines the concepts of going and coming 
and says that the action of going is not to be found in the space 
traversed, nor is it to be found in that which is not traversed; and 
apart from the space traversed and not traversed there cannot be 
anv action of going. If it is urged that going is neither in the space 

^ Madhyamifiti-vrui^ p, 90. !. 6. 
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traversed nr)r in the space untrav(;rsed, but in the pe;rson who 
continues to go, since going is in him in whom there is the effort of 
going, then this again cannot he right. For, if the action of going 
is to be assjciated with tlie person wlio goes, it cannot be asso¬ 
ciated with the space traversed. One action cannot be connected 
with both; and, unless some space is gone over, there cannot be 
a goer. If j-oing is in the goer alone, then even without going one 
could be called a goer, which is impossible. If both the goer and 
the sivace t aversed have to be associaletl with going, then there 
must be two actions and not one; and, if there are two actions, that 
implies tha: there are also twft agents. It may be urged that the 
movement af going is associated with the goer and that therefore 
going belor gs to the goer; but, if there is no going without the goer 
and if then is no goer without goiitg, how can going be associated 
v/ith the goer at all? Again, in the proposition “the goer goes” 
(gantd gacduiti) there is ordy one action of going, and that is 
satisfied bv the verb “goes”; what separate “going” is there 
lay virtue of association with which a “goer” can be so called? 
and, since I here arc no two actions of going, there cannot be a goer. 
Again, the movement of going cannot even be begun;; for, w'hen 
there is tin motion of going, there is no beginning and when there 
is no motiiin of going, there cannot l>e any beginning. Again, it 
cannot be irged that “going” must e.xist, since its oppiositc, “re¬ 
maining at rest” (stliiti), exists; for wlm is at rest? The goer 
cannot be at rest, since no one can be a goer unless he goes; he who 
is not a go ;r, being already at rest, cannot be the agent of another 
action of teing at rest. If the goer and going be regarded as 
identical, t ten there woidd be neither verb nor agent. So there is 
no reality n going, “(.loing” stands here for any kind of passage 
or becoming, and the refutation of “going” implies the refutation 
of all kintls of passage {uhknruitio) as well. If seeds passed into the 
state of shoots (ankura), then they would be seeds and not shoots; 
the shiiots neither are seeds nor ;»re different from them; yet, the 
seeds bein i there, there arc the shoots. A pea is from another pea, 
yet no pet beconus anotlier pea, \ piea is neither in another 
(tea nor d fferent from it. It is as one may sec in a mirror the 
bcautivul lace of a woman and feel attracted by it and run after 
her, though the face never jiassetl into the mirror and there was 
rio humai face in tlie rcllected image. Just as the essenceless 
reflected i nage of a woman’s face may rouse attachment in fools, 
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so are world-appearances the causes of our delusion and attach¬ 
ment. 

It is needless to multiply examples and describe elaborately 
Nagarjuna’s method of applying his dialectic to the refutation of 
tlte various Buddhistic and other categories. But from what has 
been said it may be possible to compare or contrast Nagarjuna’s 
dialectic with that of Sriharsa. Neither Nagarjuna nor Sriharsa is 
interested to give any rational explanation of the world-process, 
nor are they interested to give a scientific reconstruction of our 
world-experience. They are agreed in discarding the validity of 
world-experience as such. But, while Nagarjuna had no thesis of 
his own to uphold, Sriharsa sought to establish the validity and 
ultimate reality of Brahman. But, it does not appear that he ever 
properly tried to apply his own dialectic to his thesis and attempted 
to show that the definition of Brahman could stand the test of the 
criticism of his own dialectic. Both Nagarjuna and Srihansa were, 
however, agre(;d in the view that there was no theory of the recon¬ 
struction of world-appearance which could be supported as valid. 
But, while Sriharsa attacked only the definitions of the Nyaya, 
Nagarjuna mainly attacked the accepted Buddhistic categories and 
also some other relevant categories which were directly connected 
witfi them. But the entire efforts of Sriharsa were directed to 
showing that the definitions of the Nyaya were faulty and that 
there was no way in which the Nyaya could define its categories 
properly. From the fact that the Nyaya could not define its 
categories he rushed to the conclusion that they were intrinsically 
indefinable and that therefore the world-appearance which was 
measured and scanned in terms of those categories was also false. 
Nagarjuna’s methods differ considerably from those of Sriharsa in 
this, that the concepts which he criticized were shown by him to 
have; been intrinsically based and constructed on notions which 
had no essential nature of their own, but were understood only 
in ndation to others. No concept revealed any intrinsic nature of 
its own, and one could understand a concept only through another, 
and that again through the former or through another, and so on. 
The entire world-appearance would thus be based on relative 
conceptions and be false, Nagarjuna’s criticisms are, however, 
largtdy of an a. priori nature, and do not treat the concepts in 
a concrete manner and are not based on the testimony of our 
psychological experience. The oppositions shown are therefore 
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very often of an abstract nature and occasionally degenerate into 
verbalism. But as a rule they are based on the fundamentally 
relative nature of our experience. They are never half so elaborate 
as the criticisms ol Snharsa; but at the same time they are funda¬ 
mentally more convincing and more direct than the elaborate 
roundaboiil logical subtleties of ftriharsa’s dialectic. It cannot be 
denied that, basetl on the dialectical methods of Nagarjima, 
Buddhapalita and (JandrakTrti, Sriharsa’s criticisms, following an 
altogether different plan of approach, show wonderful powers of 
logical sul tlcty and finesse, though tin; total effect can hardly be 
regard(;d as an advance from the strictly philosophical point of 
ihew, while the fre(|ucnt verbalism of many of his criticisins is a 
discredit t( his whole venture. 

Dialec'ical criticisms of Santaraksita and Kamalasila 
(a I , 760) as forerunners of Vedanta Dialectics. 

{a) Criticisms of the Samkhyn hirindma Doctrine. 

In traci ag the history of the dialectical ways of thinking in the 
Ahaliinta it has been pointed out in the previous sections that the 
influence of Nagarjuna aird Caiulrakirti on fiahkara and some of 
li is folio wets, such as Srihar.sa, ('itsukha and others, was very great. 
It has also aeen pointed out that not only Nagarjuna and Candra- 
kirti, but n any other Buddhist writers, had taken to critical and 
tiialectical t /ays of discussion. 'I'hc criticism of the different schools 
of Indian ta(night, as contained in fsantaraksita’s Tattva-samgraha 
v'ith Kamalasila’s eommontary Pdi'i/ikd, is a remarkable instance 
of this. Aaiataraksita lived in the first half of the eighth century 
A.n., aiad K amalasila was probably his junior contemporary. They 
refuted the view's of Kambalasvatara, a follower of tht? lyokayata 
school, the Buddhist Vasumitra 100), Dhamaatrata (a.D. ioo), 
(Ihosaka (a d. 150), Buddhadeva (A t). 200), the Naiyayika Vatsya- 
yana (a.d. 300), the Mfmainsist Aaharasvamin (A.n. 300), the 
Sainkhy ist /indhyasyamin (a.d, 300), the Buddhist Sanghabhadra 
(a.d. 350), Vasubaiatllm (a.d. 350), the Sanakhyist Isvarakrsna 
(a.d. 3po), the Buddhist Diiinaga (a.d. 400), the jaina -Vearyasuri 
(a.d. 47B), t le Siiinkbyist Matbara Aearya (a.d. 500), the Naiyayika 
l.hldvotakata (a.d. 600), the rhetorician Bhamaha (a.d. 640), the 
Budiihiiit I iharmaklrli (a.d. 650), the grammarian-philosopher 
Bhartrhari (a.d. 6:;o), tlie iVIimarrisist Kumiirila Bhatta (a.d. 680), 
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the Jaina Subhagupta (a.d. 700), the Buddhist Yugasena (a.d. 700), 
the Naiyayika Aviddhakarna (a.d. 700), Sahkarasvarain (a.d. 700), 
Prasastamati (a ,d. 700), lihavivikta(A.D. 700), the Jaina Patrasvamin 
(a.d. 700), Ahrika (a.d. 700), Suiiiati (a.d. 700), and the Mlmamsist 
Uveyaka (a.d. 700)^. It is not possible here, of course, to enter into 
a complete analysis of all the criticisms of the different philosophers 
by fiantaraksita and Karnalasila; yet some of the important points 
of these criticisms may be noted in order to show the nature 
and importance of this work, which also reveals the nature of 
the critical thinking that prevailed among the Buddhists before 
fiahkara and by which Sankara and his followers, like Sriharsa, 
Citsukha or Anandajnana, were in all probability greatly in¬ 
fluenced. 

In criticizing the Sanikhya views they say that, if the effects, 
the evolutes, bo identical with the cause, \.\\e pradhana, why should 
they be produced from thit pradhanu} If they are identical, then the 
evolutes themselves might be regarded as cause or the pradhana 
as effect. 'I'he ordinary way of determining causality is invariable 
antecedence, and that is avowedly not available here. The idea of 
parindma, which means identity in diversity, the causal scheme 
of ihe Sarnkhya, is also inadmissible; for, if it is urged that any 
entity changes into diverse forms, it may be asked whether the 
nature of the causal entity also changes or does not change. If 
it does not change, then the causal and the effect states should 
abiile together in the later product, which is impossible; if it 
changes, then there is nothing that remains as a permanent 
cause; for this would only mean that a previous state is arrested 
and a new state is produced. If it is urged that causal trans¬ 
formation means the as.sumption of new qualities, it may be 
asked whether such qualities are different from the causal sub¬ 
stance or not; if they are, then the occurrence of new qualities 
cannot entitle <me to hold the view that the causal substance is 
undergoing transformations (parindma). If the changing qualities 
anti the causal substance arc identical, then the first part of the 
argument would reappear. Again, the very arguments that are 
given in favour of the sat-kdrya-vdda (existence of the effect in the 
cause) could be turned against it. Thus, if curds, etc. already exist 

' 'Fhesedatos are collected From Hr R.Bhattacharya’s foreword to the Tatiiui^ 
samip'(t/ia. 'Fhe present aiilhor, thoiijth he thinks that many of these dales are 
j^enerally aj^proximatcly correct, yet, since he cannot spare the room for proper 
dis< ussions, does not take responsibility for them. 
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in the natu e of the milk, then what is the meaning of their being 
produced fi'om it? If there is no idea of production, there is no 
idea of causality. If it is urged that the effects are potentially 
existent in ;he cause, and causal operations only actualize them, 
then it is admitted that the elfects are actually non-existent in the 
cause, and \/e have to admit in (he cause some specific character¬ 
istic, brougit about by the causal operation, on account of the 
absence of vdiich the effects remained in the potential state in the 
cause, and that the causal o{>eratious which actualize the effects 
produce son e specific' determinations in tlu-, cause, in consequence 
ot which the cflect, which was non-(;xisteiit before, is actualized; 
this would riean that what was non-existent could be produced, 
which wouk be against the sal-lnirya-rnda theory. In tlie light of 
the. above cr ticisms, since according ti> tire sdl-kdrya-vada theory 
causal piodiictions arc' impossible, the arguments of Sainkhya in 
hnour or' sai-kaiyti-vaddy that only [carticular kinds of effects are 
produced from particular kinds of cause's, are also inadmissible. 

Again, ac.'ording to Sainkhya, nothing ought to be capable of 
being definitely asserted, since according to the sat-kdrya-vdda 
theory doulv.s and errors are always existent ns a modification 
ot either hhddhi, ituinns or niiltiiivn. Again, the application 
ol all Hainkhy'a arguments itiight be regarded as futile, since all 
arguments ar 1 intended to arrive at ileeisive conclusions; but de¬ 
cisive concluMons, being elleets, are already existent. If, however, 
it is contc-ncUcl that dec isive conclusions were not existent before, 
hut were produced by the application ol arguments, then there is 
production o) what was non-e.xistent, and thus the sat-kdrya-vdda 
theory tails. II it is urged that, though the decisive conclusion 
(Hisraya) is alieady existent before the application of the argumen¬ 
tative preanises, yet it may be regarded as being manifested by the 
ap]rlicati()n ol those premises, the Saiukhyist may be asked to define 
wluit he means by sueli manilestation (ahhivyakti). 'This manifes¬ 
tation may me m either some new characlca ist ic or some knowledge 
or tlie withdn vval ol some obscuration to the comprehension. In 
the first alter lative, it may ag.iiii be asked whether this new 
character (svahhdvdtimya) that is generated by the application of 
th(' premises s different from tlie dcx:isive conclusion itself or 
identical with it. If it is identical, there is no meaning in its 
introduction; f it is ditierent, no relation is admissible between 
these two, since any attempt to introduce a relation between 
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two unrelated entities would launch us into a vicious infinite 
(anavastha). It cannot mean the rise of the knowledge about that 
particular object for the manifestation of which the premises are 
applied; for, according to the sat-karya-vdda theory, that know¬ 
ledge is already there. Again, it cannot mean the removal of the 
obscuration of knowledge; for, if there is obscuration, that also 
must be ever-existent. As a matter of fact, the whole of the 
teachings of Sarnkhya pliilosophy directed to the rise of true 
knowledge ought to be false, for true knowledge is ever-existent, 
and therefore there ought to be no bondage, and therefore all 
persons should always remain emancipated. Again, if there is any 
false knowledge, it could not be destroyed, and therefore there 
could be no emancipation. 

Santaraksita and KamakusTla then urge that, though the above 
refutation of the sat-karya-vada ought naturally to prove the a-sat- 
kdrya-vdda (the production of that which did not exist before) 
doctrine, yet a few words may be said in reply to the Sarnkhya refuta¬ 
tion of a-sat-karya-vada. Thus theargnment that thatwhich is non- 
ttx'istent has no form (nairilpya) and therefore cannot be produced is 
false; for the operation of production represents itself the character 
of the thing that is being produced. As the Satkaryavadins think that 
out of the same tliree punas different kinds of effects may be pro- 
Iluced according to causal collocations, so here also, according to the 
law of different kinds of causal forces {karana-sakti-pratiniyamat), 
different kinds of non-existing effects come into being. It is 
meaningless to hold that the limitation of causal forces is to be 
found in the pre-existeuce of effects; for, in reality, it is on account 
of the varying capacities of the causal forces that the various effects 
of the causes are produced. The production of various effects is 
thus solely due to tlie diverse nature of the causal forces that 
produce them. The law of causal forces is thus ultimately funda¬ 
mental. The name fl-.sui'-/jarva-w 7 da, however, is a misnomer; for 
certainly there is no such non-existent entity which comes into 
being’. Production in reality means nothing more than tlie charac¬ 
teristic of the moment only, divested from all associations of a 
previous and a succeeding point of time^. The meaning of a-sat- 
karya-vada is that an entity called the effect is seen immediately 

^ na hy asun-ndma kidcid (isti yad utpattim (wisety kintu kdipaniko 'yam vyaita- 
hdro yad as(,d utpadyata iti ydvat. Tattva-samgraha-pafijikd, p. 33. 

* Dastmiihn purvdpara-hoti-sunya-kstma-indtrdvasthdyi svabhdvu eva utpddah 
ity ucyate. Ibid. 
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after a particular causal operation; and it certainly did not exist 
be fore tliis s ccond moment, since, if it did exist at the first moment 
of the causal operation, it would have been perceived; it is therefore 
said that the cftect did not exist before; but this should not be 
interpreted t ) mean that the Ibiddhists believed in the non-existing 
existenct- ol the eflect, which stiddcnly came into being after the 
causal opera ion. 

Reluting the other Samkhya doctrines, Santaraksita and 
Kamalasila point out that, if an ellcct (e.g. curd) is said to exist in 
the cause (e g. milk), it cannot do so in the actual form of the 
effect, since then milk would have tasted as curd. If it is said to 
cx .st in the I arm of a speitial capacity or potency {iakfi), then the 
extstence of ihe effect in the cause is naturally denied; for it is the 
potency of tie effect that exists in the cause and not the effect 
itself. Again, the Sanikhyists believe that all sensible tilings are 
of the nature of pleasure and pain ; this, however, is obviously im¬ 
possible, since only conscious stales can be regarded as pleasurable 
or painful. 1' lere is no sense at all in describing material things as 
of the naturi of pleasure or |iain. Again, if objective material 
things were themselve.s pleasurable or painful, then the fact that 
the same obj ects may appear pleasurable to some and painful to 
others would be unexplainable. If, liowever, it is held that even 
pleasurable objects may appear pamiul to someone, on account of 
his particidar state of mind or bad destiny, then the objects them¬ 
selves rannot be pleasurable or painful. Again, if objects are re¬ 
garded as be ng made up ot three <;un<is, there is no reason for 
admitting one eternal prakrti as the source of them all. If causes 
are similar to effects, then from the fact that the world of objects 
is many and limited and non-eternal one ought to suppose that 
the cause of [he objects also sliould be many, limited and non- 
etei'md. It is sometimes held that, as all earthen things are produced 
from one earth, so all objects are prodtu ed from one prakrti\ but 
this, also is ; fallacious argument, simat all earthen things are 
produced not out of one lump ot earth, but from dilYcrent lumps. 
'Thus, though it may be inferred that the world of effects must 
have its cause?, this cannot lead us to infer that there is one such 
cause as the prakrti of the Sainkhvists. 
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(6) Criticism of Isvara. 

One of the chief arguments of the Naiyayika theists in favour 
of the existence of God is based on the fact that the specific forms 
and shapes of the different objects in the world cannot be explained 
except on the supposition of an intelligent organizer or shaper, 
d'o this Santaraksita and Kamalasfla reply that we perceive only 
the different kinds of visual and tactile sensibles and that there 
are no further shaped wholes or so-called objects, which men 
fancy themselves to be perceiving. It is meaningless to think that 
the visual sensibles and tactile sensibles go together to form one 
whole object. When people say that it is the same coloured object, 
seen in the day, that we touched in the night when we did not 
see it, they are wrong; for colour sensibles or sense-data arc entirely 
different kinds of entities from tactile sense-data, and it is meaning- 
l<;ss to say that it is the same object or whole which has both 
the colour and tactile characteristics. If two colour sensibles, say 
yellow and blue, are different, then still more different are the 
colour sensibles and the tactile ones. What exist therefore are not 
wholes having colour and tactile characters, but only discrete 
elements of colour and tactile sense-tlata; the combining of them 
into wholes is due only to false imagination. There are no objects 
which can be perceived by the two senses; there is no proof 
that it is one identical object that is perceived by the eye as well 
as touched. I'hcre exist therefore only loose and discrete sense- 
data. There being thus no shaped wholes, the supposition of the 
existence of God as shaper and organizer is inadmissible. The 
mere fact that there are the effects cannot lead to the inference 
that there is one intelligent creator and organizer, since a causal 
inference cannot be made from mere similarity of any description; 
there must be a law of unconditional and invariable connection 
{pratihandha). The argument that, since jugs, etc. are made by an 
intelligent potter, so trees, etc. must also have been made by 
an intelligent creator, is faulty; for trees, etc., are so different 
in nature from jugs, etc., that it is wrong to make any assertion 
i'rom the former to the latter. The general Buddhist arguments 
against the existence of any eternal entity will also apply against 
rhe existence of any eternal God. The argument that, since a state 
of arrest breaks up into a state of motion or production in all 
natural phenomena, there must be an intelligent creator, is wrong; 
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for there i; no state of arrest in nature; all things in the world 
are momentary. Again, if things are luippcning in succession, at 
intervals, through the operation ot a causal agent, then God also 
must be operating at intervals and, by the arguments of the 
oftponents themselves. He must have another being to guide 
His operatiens, and that anolher, and that another, and there 
would thus he a vicious inlinite. If God had been the creator, 
them everytl ing wouki have Sju ung into being all at (jnce. He 
ought n<it t( tlepend on aecrtssory assistance; for, fie Iteing the 
creator of all such accessory ciicumstauccs, they could not render 
Him any assistance in His creation. .Again, if it is urged that the 
above argumi lit tloes not hold, bec ause God only creates when He 
wishes, then it may he' replied that, since God’s will is regarded 
as .'ternal and one, the old objection of simultaneous production 
hoUsgood. Vloreover, since God is eternal and since His will 
depends only in Him and Him alone, His will cannot be transitory. 
Notv, if He at d His will be alw ays present, and yet at the moment 
of tne pniducion of any particular phenomenon all other pheno¬ 
mena are not prodneed, tlien those {ilicnomena cannot be regarded 
as being caused by God cir by His will, .Again, even if ft.vr argii- 
ment's sake it nuiv be granted that ail iialtiral objects, .such as 
trees, hills, etc,, presu(iposc intelligent creators, there is no argu- 
mcn: for supposing that one intelligent creator is the cause, of all 
diverse natura objects ami plicuomena. Therefore there is no 
argument in fa 'our of tlie existence of one omniscient creator. 

f ile argiimc nts urged in redutatiou ot /nuikrti imd Isvara would 
also apply against the I’atafijala-Sainkhya, which admits the joint 
causality of Isv ira and pvakrli\ for here prakrti ‘AVid Isvara 
licing eternal causes, one would expect to have simultaneous pro¬ 
duction of all c'Tccts. If it is urged that the three glows behave 
as accessory cai scs witli reference to God’s operation, then also 
it may be asked whether at the time ot ]irodnctive activity [sarga) 
the activity of dissolution or of maintenanc(' [sthili) may also be 
expected to be jperated, or wliettier at the time of dissolution, 
there might be ])roductiv<- operation as well, ft it is urged that, 
thoLig!' all kinds of torces are existent in piakrti, yet it is only 
those that bteon c Oj)erativc that take cifcct, it may be objected 
that some otl er kind of cause has to be admitted for making some 
powers of prakrit operative, vvliile others are inoperative, and this 
would aitroduce i third factor; thus the joint causality of purusa 
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and prakrti is also easily refuted. Again, the view that God 
produces the world through kindness is also false; for, had it been 
so, the world would not have been so full of misery. Again, there 
being before creation no beings, God could not feel kindness to non- 
odstent beings. He would not have destroyed the world had He 
been so kind; if He created and destroyed the world in accordance 
with the good or bad deeds, then He would not be independent, 
blad He been independent, Hewould not have allowed Himself to be 
influenced by the consequences of bad deeds in producing misery in 
the world. If He created the world out of mere playful instincts, 
tlien these playful instincts would be superior to Him. If He 
derived much enjoyment from His productive and destructive play, 
then, if He were able, He would have created and destroyed the 
world simultaneously. If He is not capable of creating and de¬ 
stroying the world simultaneously, then there is no reason to 
suppose that He would be able to do it at intervals. If it is urged 
that the world was produced naturally by His own existence, then 
there would be simultaneous production. If it is objected that, 
just as spiders, though they naturally go on producing webs, yet 
do not produce them all at once, so God also may be producing 
the world gradually and not all at once, it may then be pointed 
out that the analogy of spider’s webs is false, since the spider does 
not naturally produce webs, but only through greed for eating 
insects, and its activities are determined by such motives. God, 
however, is One who can have only one uniform motive. If it is 
urged that creation flows from God unconsciously, as it were, it 
may readily be objected that a being who creates such a great 
universe ^vithout any intelligent purpose would indeed be very 
unintelligent. 

(c) Refutation of the Soul Theory. 

The Nyaya view of the soul, that our thoughts must have a 
knower and that our desires and feelings must have some entity 
in which they may inhere and that this entity is soul and that it is 
the existence of this one soul that explains the fact of the unity of 
all our conscious states as the experience of one individual, is 
objected to by fiantaraksita and KamalaSla. They hold that no 
thought or knowledge requires any further knower for its illumina¬ 
tion; if it had been so, there would be a vicious infinite. Again, 
desires, feelings, etc., arc not like material objects, which would 
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require a re<:eptacle in which they might be placed. The so-called 
unity of consciousness is due to a false unifying imagination of 
the monienlary ones a.s one. It is also well known that different 
entities may be regarded as combined on account of their ftilhlling 
the sann; kinds of functions, ft is knowledge in its aspect of ego 
that is oftei describtal as the self, though there is no objective 
entity corres ronding to it. It is sometimes argued that the existence 
of the soul is proved by the fact that a man is living only so 
long as his '"ital currents arc connected with the soul, and that 
he dies when they are disconnected Irom it; but this is false, since, 
unless the eNistence of soul Ire jrroved, the supposition of its con¬ 
nection with vital currents as determining life is untenable. Some, 
however, say that the self is directly fterceiveti in experience; if it 
haiJ not been, there woidd not have been such diversity of opinion 
about its exiitence. 'riic sense of ego cannot be said to refer to 
the self; for the sense of ego is not eternal, as it is supposed to be. 
On tlie other fiand, it refers sometimes to our body (as when 1 say, 
“ I am whin ”), sornetime.s to tlnr sen.scs (as when I say, “ I am 
deaf ”), and s nnetinies to inte llectual slates. It cannot be said that 
its reference o body or to senses ts only indirect; for no other per¬ 
manent and direct realization of its itature is found in experience. 
Feelings, des res, etc., also often ;iri,se in succession and cannot 
therefore be egarded ;ts inhering in a permanent self. 'Fhe eon- 
elusion is tliat,as all material olrjeels are soulless,so also are human 
beings. I'he lupposed eternal soul is so different from the body 
that; it cannot be conceived how one can liclp the other or even be 
related to it. Thus there is hardly any argument in favour of the 
soul theory of the Nyaya and Vai.sir.sika. 

(t/) Refutation of the AVmiamsa 'I'lmny of the Self. 

Kumarila believed that, though the nature of the self as pure 
coniiciousness w'as eternal and uncliangeable, yet it passed through 
various changing phases of oilier tecling and volitional states. That 
the self was i f the nature of pure consciousness was proved by 
the fact that it perceives itself to he knower in the past and in 
the present. f'O the existence of tlie self is proved by the fact of 
self-consciousness. To this fiantaraksita and Kamalasila reply that, 
if the self is 1 egarded as one eternal con.sciousness, then know¬ 
ledge or the k lowing faculty (ftM</i 7 /ii) ought also to be regarded 
as similarly 01 e and eternal; but seemingly Kumarila does not 
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consider buddhi to be such. If the knowing faculty be regarded as 
ett rnal and one, how are the varying states of cognition, such as 
colour-cognition, taste-cognition, etc., to be explained? If it is 
urged that, though the knowing faculty is one, yet (just as a fire, 
though it has always a capacity of burning, yet burns only when 
combustible substances are put in it) it only passes through 
various kinds of perception according as various kinds of objects 
are presented to it; or, just as a mirror, though it has always the 
power of reflecting, yet only reflects when the objects are presented 
to it, so the selves are eternally conscious and yet operate only in 
connection with their specific bodies and grasp the various kinds of 
sense-data, and all cognitions are forged from them(selves). If the 
change of cognitions is due to the changing operations of the senses 
and the sense-objects, then such a cognizing faculty cannot be 
regarded as eternal and one. If the knowing faculty is to be re¬ 
garded as eternal owing to an experience of continuity of conscious¬ 
ness, then how can one explain the variety of cognitions? If it is 
urged that the variety of cognitions is due to the assumption by the 
cognizing faculty of various forms of objects, then how can one 
explain the experience of the variety of cognitions in hallucinations, 
when there are no objects? Mereover the Mimatnsist docs not 
think that the cognizing faculty assumes the forms of the objects 
cognized, but believes that cognition reveals the objects in the 
objective world and the cognizing faculty has itself no forms 
(nirakara buddhih). The fact that there may be cognitions without 
a corresponding real objective presentation proves that our cogni¬ 
tions are subjective and self-revealed and that they do not reveal 
objective entities. If it is urged that the knowing faculty has always 
the power of revealing all things, then sound-cognition would be 
the same as colour-cognition. The analogy of fire is also false, since 
there is not one fire that is constant; the analogy of the reflecting 
mirror is also false, since there is really no reflection in the mirror 
itself; one can see a reflection in a mirror at a particular angle, 
the mirror therefore is only an apparatus for producing an illusory 
cognition. Again, the buddhi cannot be compared to a mirror as 
an apparatus for producing illusory images; for then some other 
buddhi would be necessary for perceiving illusory images. Again, 
if the self is regarded as one and eternal, then it cannot pass through 
the varying feeling and volitional states. If these states are not 
entirely different from the self, then their changes would imply 
the change of the self; and again, if thev are entirelv different from 
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the self, how should tlicir chanj^e affeet the self? Again, if these 
states all beh ng to the self and it is urged that it is when the 
pleasurable st ite is submerged in the nature of the common self, 
that the paint il state may arise, it may be pointed out in objection 
that, if the phasurable states could be submerged in the nature of 
the self in identity with itself, then they would be identical with 
the nature ot the self. It is also wrong to suppose that the sense of 
self-consciousness refers to a reallv existing entity corresponding 
to it. It has in reality no speeilic object to refer to as the self. It 
may therefore be safely asserted that the existence of the self is 
not proved by the evidence of self-coi>seiousness. 

{() h (flit at ion of the Sdmiihya View of the Self. 

Against tin Sainkhva view ot the self it is pointed out that 
the Sainklsya regards the self as pure consciousness, one and 
eternal, and th it, as sucli, it ought not to lie able to enjoy diverse 
kinds of experiences. If it is held that enjoyment, etc., all belong to 
buddhi and tlic piausa only enjoys the reflections in the buddhi, 
it may well be objected that if (he reflections in the buddhi are 
identical with purusa, (Iten witli their change the purusa also 
undergoes a chmgo; and if they are different, the purusa cannot 
be considered to he their enjoyer. Again, if the prakrti concen¬ 
trates all its ac ivities for the enjoyment of the purusa, how can 
it be regarded as unconscious.i’ Again, if all actions and deeds 
belong to buddhi, and if buddhi be different from purusa, why 
shouhl the pur isa suffer for what is done by the buddhi} If, 
again, the natu "C of purusa cannot be affected by the varying 
states of pleasuie and pain, then it cannot be regarded as an en- 
joyer; and, if it could be affected, it would itself be changeable. 

(/) The Jiefutatiou of the IJpanisad View of the Self. 

'I'fie IJpanisadic thinkers hold that il is one eternal constdous- 
ness that illusorily appears as all objects, and that there is in reality 
no perceiver and perceived, but only one eternal consciousness. 
Against this view it is urged by fsantaraksita and Kamalasila that, 
apart from the individual cognitions of colour, taste, etc., no 
eternal, unchangeable consciousness is experienced. If one eternal 
consciousness is die one reality, then there cannot be a distinction 
of false knowledp;e and right knowledge, bondage and emancipa¬ 
tion. Tliere being only one reality, there is no right knowledge 

wliich need he atmined 
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{g) Refutation of the Theory of the Persistence of 
Existing Entities. 

Santaraksita and Kamalasila point out that the Naiyayikas 
divide existing entities into two classes, as produced (krtaka) 
and unproduced {a~krtaka), and they hold that those which are 
produced are destructible. The Vatsiputrlyas also similarly divide 
existing entities into momentary (e.g. ideas, sound, flame, etc.) 
and non-momentary (e.g. earth, sky, etc.). On this point Santa- 
raksita and Kamalasila urge that whatever is produced is momen¬ 
tary, since the destructibility of momentary things does not de¬ 
pend on any cause excepting the fact that they are produced; for, 
had the destructibility of such entities depended on conditions 
or causes other than the fact of their being produced, then the 
premise that whatever is produced is necessarily destructible would 
be false. The Naiyayika view, therefore, that produced entities 
depend for their destruction on other conditions, is false. If pro¬ 
duced entities do not depend for their destruction on any other 
condition or cause than the fact of their being produced, then they 
must be destroyed the moment they are produced, or in other 
words they are momentary. Moreover, destruction, being nega¬ 
tion, is not a positive entity and is absolutely contentless, and only 
positive entities depend on other conditions or causes for their 
production. Destruction, being negation, is not produced by any 
conditions or causes like a positive entity. Destruction therefore 
is not generated by any separate causal apparatus, but the very 
causes that lead to the production of an entity lead also to its 
destruction the next moment. Destructibility being a necessary 
characteristic of productibility, destruction cannot need the inter¬ 
ference of any causes. It has also been stated above that destruc¬ 
tion is pure negation and has therefore no characteristics which 
have to be generated by any positive set of causes or conditions'. 

^ * Tlie word ksamka, which is translated as “momentary/’ is, aceordinf.^ to 

bantarak.sita, a technical term. The character in an entity of dyin^ immediately 
after production, is rcchnicaHy calletl Usnna, and whatever has this C)t]ality is 
called ksanika {utfftuldtKlntara-ijifulsi-svahha'tuy vastunoh ksana uvyate, sa yasydsti 
sa ksamka iti. Tattiui-saiuiftaha, p. 142); ksana therefore docs not mean time- 
moment. ft means the character of tlyinpj iinnicdiately after beint? produced. 
The objection ot Uddyotakara that what only stays for a moment of time {k^ana) 
cannot be calked ksaruka, because at the expiry of the moment nothintr remains 
which can be characterized as momentary, is therefore inadmissible. There is, 
howe\ er, no entity separate from the momentary character, and the use of the 
term ksanika, which ^grammatically distinj^uishes the possessor of the momentary 
character from the momentary character itself, is due only to verbal license. 
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Kurnalasila ind Santaraksita ui'frf that fxislcnce (sottva) can be 
albniicil only ot tliose entities which are capable of serving; a purpose 
{(irtha-kriya-sahuirlha). 'I'hev ui't^e that entities can only serve' a 
pnrjeose, if they are momentary. Mntilics that persist cannot serve 
any purp(»t an<l theref'on' cannot have any c.\istence. In onler to 
prove their thesis they ciiter into the following argument, U any 
purpC'Se is to he served, then tliat can he either in succession 
or siraultanoously, and no middle alternative is possible. It an 
existing entity persists in time, then all its eflects ouyht to come 
about sinndtam oiisly; tor, tlu: complete cause beintt there, the 
effects must also be then', aiu! there is no reason why the effects 
should happen m succession; but it is well known in experience 
tliat effects happen only in succession and not simultaneously. If, 
how'e\ er, it is o ijected that even a persisting entity can perform 
actions in succesnon owing to its association with successive acces¬ 
sories (kraminaf saluikariiiah), then one may well enquire as to 
the nature of the assistance given by ihi- successive accessories to 
the persisting ei tity in the production of the effect; is it by pro¬ 
ducing a spciffial nodification [aiisayadhana) of the persisting cause 
or by independent working in consonance with the productive 
action of the persisting entity? In tlie first alternative, the sprecial 
modification ma / be cither identical witli or different from the 
nature of the persisting entity, and both these alternatives are 
impossible; for, if it is identical, then, since the effect follows in 
consequence of I le siiecial modification of the accessories, it is the 
element of this special modification that is to lie regarded as the 
cause of the cffecc, and not the persisting entity. If it is again urged 
that the effect is due to the association of the special modification 
with the persisting entity, then it would he impossible to define 
the nature of sue 1 association; lor an association may he either of 
identitv or ot pn tfiictivity (/< 7 (/(://///vu ami tiid-nlf>atti)aM\ii neither 
of them is piossiblc in the present ease, sitiee the special modification 
is recognized as icing different from the pc-rsisting entity and is 
acknowledged liy assumption to be produced by the accessories. 
.'\gain, such assoi iation cannot fie regarth d as being of the nature 
of saDiavaya-, for this special modification, being of the nature of 
an additional assistance (iifiidaini), cannot he regarded as being of 
the nature of inseparable inherence {safnavaya). If tiffs special 
modification be legarded as being neither of the nature of an 
additional assistance (upakura) nor of the nature of an essence 
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identical with the persisting entity, and if it is still regarded as being 
associated with the persisting entity in a relation of samavaya, then 
anything in the world coidd be regarded as being in the samavaya 
relation with anything else. In the other alternative, in which it 
is maintained that the persisting entity awaits only the independent 
working of the accessories, it may well be asked whether the causal 
nature of the persisting entity is the same together with the totality 
of the accessories as it is without them? In the former case, the 
accessories would also be persistent. In the latter case, the per¬ 
sisting entity can no longer be regarded as persisting. 

Regarding the objection of Bhadanta Yogasena, that the same 
difficulties woidd arise in the assumption of entities as momentary, 
Santaraksita and Kamalasila reply that in their view the accessories 
behave in two ways, firstly, as independent co-operation {ekartha- 
kriya-kariid) and, secondly, as mutual help (parasparopakdritd). 
Thus in the first moment the different accessory-units are only 
independently co-operant, since, in one moment, their mutual 
actions cannot help one another; but in the second moment, the 
effects may be regarded as being of a joint nature, and therefore 
mutually determining one another, in the production of the effect 
of the third moment. In this view, though each entity operates 
independently, yet none of their operations are irrelevant. They 
are all being produced and determined by the respective causes 
and conditions in a beginningiess series. 

The objection against the mornentarincss of all things on the 
ground that things are perceived and recognized to be the same, 
and as persisting, is not a valid one. For the fact of persistence 
cannot be perceived by the senses and must be regarded as due 
to false imagination. Ail recognition is due to the operation of 
memory, which is almost universally recognized as invalid for 
purposes of right knowledge. On this point it may be argued that 
in recognition, if the entity now perceived be the same as the entity 
perceived at a previous time, then how can a cognition in the past 
comprehend an entity of the present time? If they are held to be 
different, then it is acknowledged that the entities perceived as the 
same in recognition are not really the same. The objector’s argu¬ 
ment that, since things pass by the same name, they must be 
persistent is invalid ; for it is well known that even in ordinary per¬ 
ception, where a flame is known to be destroyed every moment, 
and produced anew, it is still said in common verbal usage to be 
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the same ilame. Thus all existinj;; tilings must be regarded as 
inomentary, 

(/i) Refutation of (R/tieisms of the Non-permanency 
of Entities. 

It is ohj ;cted by tlie Naiyayikas and uthers that, if things are 
inomentary, then the theory of karnui would fail; for how can it 
be understood that the deeels be perlorrned by one, and the fruits 
leapedby an ither? How,again,can it beunderstood that a momen¬ 
tary cause which does not aliide till tlie rise of the effect should 
protluce the same? Again, if objects are inomentary, how can they 
be perceived by the eye? The phenomena of recognition would 
also be inexplicable, as there would be no permanent perceiver 
who would ic entify the present and the past as being one. How, 
again, would the phenomenon of bondage and of emancipation 
apply to a nen-permanent being? in rejily to this fiantaraksita 
and Kamalast a say that, just as a seed by means of its invariable 
power jiroduc'S the shoots, without being superintended by any 
conscious agent, so the inner states of a man may generate other 
states, withoui being superintended by any permanent conscious 
agent; the for nula (dharma-sarnkeia) for all production is, “this 
happening, that happens”; “this being produced, that is pro¬ 
duced.” ft is hrough ignorance that a man cannot discern that 
all subsequent states are determined by the natural forces of the 
preceding ones and thinks of lumself as performing this or that 
action or as str ving for emancipation. The true nature of things 
cannot be di'tennined by the illusory experience of ignorant people. 
It is sometime; objected that tire parts ol a seed attain a due 
constitution by assimilating nutritive elements at the second stage, 
and tl len again a the third stage attain a new constitution by further 
accretion of nev' nutritive elements, and that therefore it cannot 
be held that the parts o! the seed .ire entirely destroyed at the 
second stage 'I’e this the reply of Santaraksita is that in the second 
moment tlie elfeet is produced in di'pemlence on the nndestroyed 
causal efficiency of the first causal moment; so that the effect 
is produced by die causal efficiency of the first moment, when 
the cause is not destroyed. 'I’he cause however perishes in the 
second moment; for, once the cause has produced the effect, it 
cannot be producing it again and again; if it did, there would be 
a vicious infinite. It must therefore be arlmitted that the causal 
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efficiency of the cause ceases immediately after production'. The 
view that the effect is produced simultaneously with the cause {saha- 
bhiitam kdryam) is unreasonable, since the cause cannot produce 
the effect before it is itself produced ; again, it cannot protluce after 
it is itself produced; for then the effect also has to be acknowledged 
to be of the same nature as the cause; but at the same moment it 
can have no scope for its efficiency. Thus the cause and effect 
cannot be produced simultaneously, '^fhere is no necessity also for 
admitting a causal (operation (vyupdra), as separate and distinct 
from the cause. Invariable antecedence is the only qualification 
of cause^. If a causal operation has to be admitted for connecting 
the cause with the effect, then that would require another opera¬ 
tion, and that another, and there would be a vicious infinite. If 
the causal operation is admitted to be able to generate the effect 
independently by itself, so can the cause be also admitted to be 
able to produce the effect. The objection that, if antecedence be ad¬ 
mitted to be alone the determinant of causality, then the fact, that 
a thing is smelled after it is seen may also lead one to infer that colour 
is the cause of smell, is invalid, for the Buddhists have no objection 
to regarding colour as an accessory cause of smell. It must also be 
remembered that the Buddhists do not regard mere antecedence 
as the definition of cause, but invariable and necessary ante¬ 
cedence'*. Again, no difficulty need be experienced in perception, 
if the objects are admitted to he momentary; for ideas may be 
considered to have forms akin to the objects, or to be formless, but 
revealing the objects. In cither case the ideas are produced by 
their causes, and the momentariness or permanence of objects has 
nothing to do with their determination^. There are in reality no 
agent and no enjoyer, but only the series of passing mental pheno¬ 
mena. Causality consists in the determination of the succeeding 
states by the previous ones. The objection of Uddyotakara, that, if 
the mind is momentary, it cannot be modified (vasana) by deeds 
{karma), is invalid; for, in the Buddhist view, this modification 

' The Vaibha.sikas .ire .spoken of by Santaraksitii as holdinp; the view that 
the effect is produced at the thirti moment. In this view tlie effect is produced 
by the destroyed cause. 

* idam eva hi karyasya kdronapeksa yat lad-anantara-hhdvilvam. Tattva- 
samgraha, p. 177. 

’ na hi vayam anantarya-mdlram keiryo-karima-bhnvadhigali-nibandhanarn 
. . .yasyaivanantaram yad hhavati tat twtya kdranam isyat.e. Ibid. p. 180. 

* Santarak.sita and Kamidasila are Iluddhists who style thetnselves nirdkdra- 
vijhdna-vddin. 
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{vdsana) means lothing more than ttie production of a new mental 
state of a modif ed nature. 'I’here is again no permanent perceiver 
who remembers and recognizes; it is only when in a particular series 
of conscious stites, on account of the strength of a particular 
perception, sucl particularly moilihed mental states arc generated 
as may be said ti contain seeds of memory, that memory is possible, 
I'he lluddhists also do not consider tlvat there is one person 
who suffers bondage and is liberated; they think that bondage 
means nothing more than the protluetion of painful states due to 
ignorance {uvid^'a) and other inentai causes, and that liberation 
also means nothing more than ])urity ol the mental states due 
to cessation of ignorance through right knowU'dge. 

(/) Ref.itdtionofthe Nyciya V'aisisikd Categories. 

fiantaraksita iml Kamalastla attempt to refute the categories of 
substance (dravya) with Its aul)divisions, iiuality (guna), action 
(fainnii), genera ity, or class concepts {saiitfuiya), specific pecu¬ 
liarities (I’isesa), relation of inhcr(.nce {samas'dya), and the conno¬ 
tation and deno ation of wools {s(d)ddrllui). 'This refutation may 
briefly lie set ou here. 

Speaking against the eternity of atiims, they liold tliat, since no 
special e.\cellenco can be produced in eternal entities, no conditions 
or collocations 0 ’ any kind can produce any change in the nature 
ol the atoms; tl us, the atoms being always the same in nature, 
all objects sboul 1 be produeeil from them either at once, or not 
at all. d'lie ntere fact that no eause of atoms is known is no ground 
for tliinking that they are causeless. Again, substance, as difl’erent 
Iron) (.haraeters and cpialities, is never iiereeived. 'I’he refutation 
ot wholes {avayavi), which has already been effecteti, also goes 
against the acceptance of substantice wholes, and so the four 
substances earth, water, air and lire, wbicli are ordinarily re- 
garthal as suhsi mtive —wholes iiuule u|i of atoms—also stand 
refuted. Again, it is not easy to prove the existence of separate 
and independent time and space enliiies; lor spatial and temporal 
determinations n ay well be explained as menial modifications due, 
like other facts of experience, to tbeirsfiecitic tauises. The Buddhists 
of course accejit die existence of ni/inas as an instrument separate 
from the sense-organs, but they do not admit its existence as an 
eternal and single entity, 

'rhc! refutation of substances implies the relutatiori of gunas, 
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which arc supposed to be dependent on substances. If the sub¬ 
stances do not exist, tiiere can also be no relation of inherence, in 
which relation the gimas are supposed to exist in substances. T'here 
is, again, no meaning in acknowledging colours, etc., as different 
from the atoms in which they are supposed to exist. The per¬ 
ception of numbers also ought to be regarded as due to mental 
modifications associated with particular cognitions. There is no 
reason for holding that numbers should stand as separate qualities. 
In a similar manner Santaraksita and Kamalaslla proceed with the 
refutation of the other Nyaya qualities. 

Proceeding with the refutation of action [karma), they hold that, 
if all things are admitted to be momentary, then action cannot be 
attributed to them; for action, involving as it does successive 
separation of parts and association of contact-points, implies many 
moments for its execution. If things are admitted to be persistent 
or eternal, then also movement cannot be explained. If things are 
admitted to be always moving, then they will be in motion while 
they are perceived to be at rest, which is impossible. If things 
are at rest by nature, there cannot be any vibratory movement in 
them. The main principle involved in the refutation of gunas and 
karmas consists in the fact that the gunas and kannas are regarded 
by the Buddhists as being identical with the particular sense-data 
cognized. It is wrong, in their view, to analyse the sense-data as 
substances having qualities and motion as different categories in¬ 
hering in them. Whatever may be the substance, that is also the 
quality which is supposed to be inhering in it, as also the motion 
which it is supposed to execute. 

Regarding the refutation of class-concepts the main drill of 
Buddhist argument is that, though the perception of class-natures 
may be supposed to be due to some cause, yet it is wrong to 
assume the existence of eternal class-nature existing constantly 
in all the changing and diverse individual members of a class. 
For, howsoever we may try to explain it, it is difficult to see 
how one thing can remain constantly the same, though all the 
individual members in which it is supposed to exist are constantly 
changing. If class-natures are said to inhere owing to specific 
qualities, e.g. cooking in the cook, then also it may be objected 
that, since the operation of cooking is different in each case, there 
is no one character “cooking” by virtue of which the class-nature 
of cook is admis.sible. Moreover, a cook is called a cook even when 
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hts is not cooking. Considerations like these should lead any 
thinking peison to dcaiy the existence of eternal class-natures. 

Regardirg the relutation of specific; cpialities (visesa) it is held 
that, if yo;f ns can perceive the ultimate specific equalities as dif¬ 
ferent from me another, they might ec)ually perceive the atoms to 
be different from one another; if the atoms cannot be perceived 
as different (xcept through some other properties, then the same 
may be recpi red ot the specific properties themselves. 

Regatding the refutation of samavaya, or relation of inherence, 
the Huddhis; objects mainly to ihe admission of a permanent 
samavdya relation, though all the individuals in which this relation 
may be suftposed to exist should be changing or perishing. It is a 
I'alse sujipositiou that the relation of inherence, such as that of the 
cloih in tlie t iread, is ewer felt to he, as if the one (e.g. the cloth) 
was existing i t the other (threads), as the Naiyayikas suppose. 

Ditlectic of Sankara and Anandajhana. 

It is well i (town that Saiikaracarya in his commentary' on the 
Ihalimu-sutra, n. ii 11 17, critiei'/.es the atomic theory of the 
Vaisesikas, lbs first thesis is that the production of an effect 
ditlerent in na ure from the cause, as in the case of the jtroduction 
of the impure world from pure Ilrahtnati, can be justified on the 
antilogy of even the critics of the Vedanta, the Vaisesikas. The 
Vkiisi'sikas liolcl that in the production of the (containing 

two atoms) troi 1 tlie pcvruwuwrr (single atom) and of the catur-anuka 
(containing four atoms) from the dvv-dtiuka, ;dl other qualities of 
file paramdrui and the iivy-amdai are transierred to the dvy-tmuka 
and catur-hnuk 1 respectively, e\ce|)ting the specific measures of 
pdrinuliujalya (1 pc'cific atomic measure) and anu-hrusva (specific 
measure of the dyads), which are jieculiar to pararndnu and dvy- 
ainikt.’ respectiv ;ly. 'I'lius, though all other ijualities of paramdniis 
jias.s over to dry-afjukns produced iiy their combination, yet the 
sjiecific pdniHdtid(dyu measure of the piiraiiidniis does not pass to 
the dvy-anukas, whicli are of the iiuit-hrasna pnrimdtui. So also, 
though all the q ualities of dw-aiiiikiis would qiass on to the catur- 
anuka.i made out of their eombiiiatiim, yet their own specific 
anu-hi asva parin dna would not pass on to the caliir-aruikas, which 
are p<'S-sessei.l ol their own measure, viz. the mahat parirndna, 
uncaused by the parimdtia of the dvy-tinukus. This shows that the 
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Vaisesikas believe that the parimandalya measure (parimana) of the 
paramanus may produce an altogether different measure in their 
product, the dvy-anukas, and so the anu-hrasva measure of the 
dny-anukas may produce an altogether different measure in their 
product, the catur-anukas , viz. the mahat parimuna. On this 
analogy it may be contended that the Vaisesikas have nothing 
to object to in the production of an altogether different effect (viz. 
the impure world) from an altogether different cause, the pure 
Brahman. If it is urged that the measure of the paramanu cannot 
pass on to the dvy-anuka only because its passage is rendered im¬ 
possible by the taking possession of it by an opposite quality (the 
anu-hrasva parimuna), then a similar reply may be given in the case 
of the difference between the world and Brahman. Moreover, 
since, according to the Vaisesika theory, all products remain for 
a moment without qualities, there is no reason why, when the 
dvy-anuka was produced, the pdrimdndalya measure should not 
pass on to it. At that moment, since the parimandalya measure 
did not pass on to it as did the other cjualities, it follows, not that 
the passing of the pdrimdndalya measure is opposed by the other 
parimdna, but that it naturally did not pass on to it. Again, it 
cannot be objected that the analogy of dissimilarity of qualities 
i^una) cannot be cited in support of the dissimilarity of .substances. 

Sankara’s second thesis is that the Vai.sesika view that atoms 
combine is wrong, because, since the atoms are partless, and since 
combination implies contact and contact implies parts which come 
in contact, there cannot be any combination of atoms. More¬ 
over, since before creation there is no one who can make an effort, 
and since the contact of atoms cannot be effected without effort, 
and since the selves, l)eing unconscious at that time, cannot them¬ 
selves make any effort, it is impossible to account for the activity 
without v/hich the contact of the atoms would also be impossible. 
So the atoms cannot combine, for want of the effort needed for such 
a contact. Sankara’s third point is that the relation of samavdya 
upheld by the Vaisesikas cannot be admitted; for, if to unite two 
different objects the relation of samavdya is needed, then samavdya, 
being itself different from them, would require another samavdya 
to connect itself with them, and that another, and that another, 
and so on ad infinitum. If the relation of contact requires a further 
relation of samavdya to connect it with the objects iri contact, there 
is no reason why samavdya should not require some other relation 
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in its turn. Agiin, if the atoms are regarded as always operative 
and coinbiiung, then there can be no dissolution [pralaya), and, 
if the} are alway s disintegrating, then creation would be impossible. 
Again, since tht atoms possess ilie (|ualilies of colour, etc., they 
must be the pn duct of some simpler causes, just as other objects 
having tjual ties are made up of simpler entities. Moreover, it is 
not right to suppose tliat, since we have tlic idea of non-etenrality, 
this must impl} eternality and that therefore the atoms must be 
eternal; for. evtn though it implies the existence of eternality, it 
does not imply that the atoms shoultl be eternal, since there is such 
an eternal thing as llrahman. Again, th(* fact that the cause of the 
destruction of the atoms is not known does not imply that they 
are eternal; lor mere ignorance of the way.s of destruction docs 
not imply etern ality. Again, the Vtiiscsikas arc wrong in speaking 
of sis: different categories and yet hold that all the five other 
categories depend on substance for their existence or manifesta¬ 
tion. A substai ce and its (juidity do not appear to be as different 
as tw(j substancis. A sttbsfancc ajipcars black or white, and this 
iinplitis that the qualities are at bottom iih-ntical with the substance 
{dravyalmahata piinasya). It cannot, moreover, be urged that the 
dependence of other categories on substance consists in their in¬ 
separableness {(.yutd-siddiialvd) from it 'I’his inseparableness can¬ 
not be inseparal leut'ss of spact'; tor, when threads constitute as their 
prcjduct a piece ot clotli, then the threads and the cloth cannot be 
regarded as luv’ing the same space, yet, being cause and effect, 
they are to be rt gardetl ayuta-siddha inseparable; and y'et the 
whiteness of the cloth is not regarded as abiding in the threads. If 
inseparableness means inseparableness ol time, then the two horns 
of a hull, which exist at tlie same time, shoidd also be regarded as 
inseparable; and, if inseparahlencss means inseparableriess of char¬ 
acter or samcn iss ot character, then quality cannot be regarded 
as being difierdit from substance. Again, since the cause exists 
prior to the effect, it cannot be regarded as inseparable from the 
cause, and yet t is asserted by tiic Vaisesikas that their relation is 
one of samavaya, since they are inseparable in their nature. 

.‘Sankara, h< wever, seldom imiulges in logical dialectic like the 
above, and the e are only a few rare instances in which he attacks 
his opponents rom a purely logical point of view. But even here 
he does not so much criticize the definitions t)f tlie Vaisesikas as 
point out the general logical and metaphysical confusions that 
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result from some of the important Vaisesika theories. It is easy 
to note the difference of a criticism like this from the criticism 
of Sriharsa in his Khandana-khanda-khadya, where he uses all the 
power of his dialectical subtleties to demolish the cherished 
principles of pure logic as formulated by the Nyaya logicians. 
It is not a criticism of certain doctrines in support of others, but 
it is a criticism which aims at destroying the possibility of logical 
or perceptual knowledge as a whole. It does not touch any specific 
metaphysical views, but it denies the power of perception and 
inference to give us right knowledge, and it supposes that it 
achieves its purpose by proving that the Nyaya modes of definition 
of perception and inference are faulty and self-contradictory. 
Citsukha’s attempts are more positive; for he criticizes not only 
the Nyaya categories of logic, but also the categories of Vaisesika 
metaphysics, and makes some positive and important statements, 
too, about the Vedanta doctrine itself. Anandajnana’s Tarka- 
satngraha is another important work of negative criticism of the 
Vaisesika categories and in that sense a continuation on a more 
elaborate scale of Citsukha’s criticisms of the Vaisesika categories. 
'I’he importance of the Vaisesika was gradually increasing, as it was 
gradually more and more adopted by Vaisnava realistic writers, 
such as Madhva and his followers, and it was supposed that a 
refutation of the Vaisesika would also imply a refutation of the 
dualistic writers who draw their chief support from Vaisesika 
physics and metaphysics. 

Anandajnana, also called .^nandagiri, was probably a native of 
Gujarat and lived in the middle of the thirteenth century. Mr 
Tripathi jjoints out in his introduction to i\nandajnana’s Tarka- 
satngraha that Anandajnana was a spiritual head of the Dvaraka 
monastery of Sankara, ot which Suresvaracarya was the first 
teacher. He was a pupil ol two teachers, Ariubhutisvarupacarya 
and Suddhananda. Anuhhutisvarupacarya wrote five works, viz. 
(i) a grammatical work called Sarasvata-prakriya, (2) a commentary 
on Sankara’s commentary on Gaudapada’s Mandukya-karika, 
(3) a commentary on Anandabodha Yati’s A'yaj'a-OTr//f(2r<7?j(/u, called 
Nyaya-makaranda-samgraha, (4) a commentary, called Candrika, 
on Anandabodha’s Nyaya-dipavali, and (5) another commentary, 
called Nihandha, on Anandabodha’s Pramdna-mala. Nothing is 
known about his other teacher, Suddhananda, who is different 
from the other Suddhananda, the teacher of Svayamprakasa of the 
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seven teen til century, author of ihe Advaiia-makaranda-tlka. One of 
the most distin flushed of Anandagiri's pu[>ils was Akhandananda, 
author of the Tutimt-ili/niiui, a commentary on Prakasatman’s 
Paflca-pdclikd-i ivaiana, as lie reters to liim as himad-dnanda- 
iaildiiva-puncdiyam satahim hhajf in tlic fourtli verse of his Tattva- 
dipana. Anandi giri wrote a large number of works, which are mostly 
commentaries. Of these liis Isdvasya-hlidsya-tippana, Kenopatiisad- 
bhdsya-tippand Vdkya-vivurniui-vyakliyd , Kathopanisad-hhdsya- 
tikd , Mundaka- didsyci-vyukhyand, .'1 luiidukyd-daudapadiya-blidsya- 
vydkhyd, 'I'aitt nyd-hlidsyd-tlppdiid, Chdndoyyd-bhdsya-tikd, Tdit- 
iirlya-hlidsyd-v irltika-tikd, Sdsti d-prakiistkee , Brhad-dranydka- 
blidsyd-vdr/tiko-tiku, lirhdd-uidn ydkn-bhdsyd-tikd, Sarudka- 
hhdsyd-tiku (called also Nydyd-niindya), (Ptd-bhdsyd-vi'vecand, 
Pducikdi'dna-vivdrdnd,'With a commentary called Tattna-candrikd 
by Rama 'flrtha, a pupil of Jagannaihasrama (latter part of the 
fiftetnth centuiy), and Tdiku-sdippidlui have already licen printed. 
Hut some of his other works, such as (Jpddesa-sahasn-vivrti, 
Vdkyd-vrtti-tll d, Atnid ffidnopdilt .ui-tikd, Svdrupa-nirnayd-nkd, 
Tripuri-piakardrid-tikd, Pdddithd-idttTd-niijidya-vivdrana and 
Tattvdloka, st 11 remain to lx; printed. Jt will thus be seen 
that almost all his works are Imt commentaries on fiahkara’s 
commentaries ami other works. 'I'he I'drka-sdmpidlid and 
Tattvdloka (atiributed to “Janardana,” which was probalrly the 
nami; of Anandagiri when he was a householder) seem to be his 
only two indeoendent works'. Ol these the manuscript of the 
second work, n which lie refutes the doctrines of many other 
philosophers, including Ilhaskara’s pdriuatiid doctrines, has, un¬ 
fortunately, not been available to the |)resent writer. M'he Tarha- 
Sdmgrdhd is devoted almost wholly to a detailed relutation of the 
Vaisesika philosophy. The book is tlivided into three chapters. In 
the first chaptci', dealing with the criticism of substances {dravya), 
he starts with a refutation ol the concepts of duality, reality 
(tattyjd), existe ice {sattva), non-e.xistcnce, positivity {bhdi a) and 
negativity (dbhiiva). Anandojiiana then passes on to a refutation of 
the definition of substance and its division into nine kinds 
(according to the Vaisesika philosophy), i le then criticizes the first 
substance, earth, and its diverse forms, as atoms (paramdmi) and 
molt cules(f/ny'((nM/rrt),aiul its grosser forms and their modified states, 

‘ Seo Ml 'iVipathi’s introduction to his ctlition of the Tarka-sam^riiJia^ 
Ihiroda, 1917, 
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as bodies, senses and sense-objects, and continues to criticize the 
other substances such as water, fire, air, and the theory of creation 
and dissolution, akdsa, time, space, self {dtmnn) and nianas. In the 
second chapter he goes on to the criticism of qualities (gunu), 
such as colour (rupa), taste (rasa), smell {oandha), touch {sparsa), 
the effects of heat on the transformations of objects through mole¬ 
cular or atomic changes {pUu-pdkn and pithara-pdka), number 
(sankhyd), measure (parimana), separateness (prthaktva), contact 
(samyoga), separation (vihhdga), the nature of knowledge, illusion 
and dreams, the nature of right knowledge and its means (pramdna 
and pramd), perception (pratyaksa), inference {anumana), con¬ 
comitance {%>ydpti.),rtmon (hetu), fallacies (/te/r; examples 

{drstanta), discussions, disputations and wranglings, testinionv of 
the scriptures {dgama), analogy [upanidna), memory, pleasure, 
pain, will, antipathy (dvem), effort (prayatna), heaviness, liquidity 
(drfwatva), virtue, vice, etc. In the third chapter he refutes the 
notion of action, class-concept or universality (jdti), the relation 
of inherence [samavdya) and different kinds of negation. The 
thesis designed to be provetl in all these refutations is the same as 
that of Sriharsa or Citsukha, viz. that in whatsoever manner the 
Vaisesikas have attempted to divide, classify or define the world 
of appearances they have failed. 

The conclusion at which he arrives after this long scries of 
criticisms and refutations reminds us of Anandabodha’s conclu¬ 
sions in hif Nydya-makaranda, on which a commentary was written 
by his teacher Anubhutisvarupa Acarya, to which reference has 
already been made when Anandabodha’s views were under dis¬ 
cussion. I'hus Anandajnana says that an illusory imposition cannot 
be regarded as existent {sat) ; tor, since it is non-existent in the suit- 
stratum (adhisthana) of its appearance, it cannot be existent any¬ 
where else. Neither can it be regarded as absolutely non-existent 
[atyantdsat) \ for, had it been so, it would not have appeared as 
immediately perceived (aparoksa-praiili-virodhdt)-, nor can it be 
regarded as existent and non-existent in the same object. 'The only 
alternative left is that the illusory imposition is indescribable in its 
nature', 'rhis indescribability (a«/W’acyatoa) means that, in which¬ 
ever way one may try to describe it. It is found that none of those 
ways can be affirmed of it or, in other words, that it is indescribable 

^ pariiesyad anirvacyam aropyam upagamyatdm sattiidiiincim prnkdrurmm 
prag-uhta^nydyu-bcldhanat. Tarka satrigrahoy p. 135, 
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in each and every one of those ways'. Now, since all appearances 
must have something lor their cause and since that which is not 
a real thing cannot have a real thing as its material cause {na ca 
avastuno vastu upaildnain upapudyuLe), and, since they are all in- 
descriltable in their nature, their cause must also be of that nature, 
the nescience o the substratum-. 

1 lethen asserts that this nescience (<//««/;«),which is the material 
out of which a 1 appearances take their form, is associated with 
Brahman; for Brahman could not be regarded as omniscient or the 
knower ot all {u,rva-jna) without its association with ajndna, which 
is the material s uff of the all (the knower, the means of knowledge, 
the objects anc their relations)". Everything else that appears 
except the one reality, the sell, the Brahman, is the product of 
this aindna. 'I'lnsone aj/ldna then can eK()lain the infinite kinds of 
appearances, and there is not the slightest necessity of admitting 
a number of ajruinas in order to explain the diversity or the plurality 
of ap]iearances, 'The tnany selves are thus but appearances pro¬ 
duced by this o:ie ajfidna in association with Brahmaid. It is the 
one ajildna that :s responsible for appearances of the dream state as 
well as of the waking state. It is the one aj/ldna which produces all 
kinds of diversiiy by its diversity of functions or modes of opera¬ 
tion. if there is only one reality, which through one ajfidna appears 
in all diverse firms of appearancc-s, how is the phenomenon of 
self'Consciousiie« or self-recognition to be explained? To this 
difficulty Atiaiidajnana’s reply is that both the perceiving and the 
perceived self are but false appearances in the antahkarana (an 
aj/ldna product) and that it does not in any way infect the one 
true S(;lf with any kind of activity. Tims there is the one Brahman 
and there is one beginningless,indescribable aj/ldna in connection 
with it, which is the cause of all the iidinitely diverse appearances 
through which the former appears impure and suffers bondage, 
as it were, and again appears liberated, as it were, through the 

^ yejui yena prakdrena paro nirvubtum iahafi 

tend li'tidln and ^yogas tad-amnhi/yald maid. Tarka-samgr'aha, p. 136. 

- taumdd riipydd '-kuryasydnirvdcyuUvdt tad-upadanani api adhisthdndjr'idnam 
upddeyam. Ibid. p. 37. 

^ pramdriatah sai inijfiatve 'pi prarndtrlvasya pramdna-prameya-sairibandhasya 
cdjndna -sambandhan. antarendsuidheh iasmin ajminavuttvam avasyam dsrayita- 
vyamnayathd s.in.iajnatvdyogdt. pp. 137, 138. 

^ ekas tdvad dtn.d dvnyor api dvayoh sainpraiipantw \tiytasya svdjndndd eva 
aviiiada-siddhad ekaandd atiriktam sanxmi pratihhdti;, . ,safnastasycH 7 }a hheda^ 
bhdfuisy ipdramdrthil usyaikajndna-saniarthydd sawhhat'dn ndjnana-bhede 

hetui asH. Ibid. pp. 138, 139. 
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realization of the Vedantic truth of the real nature of the self^. In 
fact there is neither bondage nor emancipation. 

In view of the above it may be suggested that Anandajhana is 
following the same line of interpretation of the relation of ajfiana 
to Brahman which was upheld by Vacaspati and Anandabodha. 
Anandajnana’s position as an interpreter of Sankara’s philosophy 
is evident from the number of able commentaries which he wrote 
on the commentaries of Sankara and also from the references 
made to him by later writers. Mr Tripathi collects the names 
of some of these writers, as Prajnanananda, Sesa Sarhgadhara, 
VadivagLsvara, Vadmdra, Ramananda Sarasvatl, Sadananda 
Kasmiraka (a.d. 1547), Krsnananda (a.u. 1650), Mahesvara 
Tirtha (a.d. 1650) and others. 


Philosophy of the Prakatartha-vivarana (a.d. 1200). 

The Prakatartha-vivarana (as the writer himself calls it in the 
colophon of the work—prarabhyate vivaranam prakatartham etat) 
is an important commentary still in manuscript on Sankara’s 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra, which the present writer 
had an opportunity of going thiough from a copy in the Adyar 
Library, Madras, through the kind courtesy of the Lilmarian, 
Mr T. R. Chintamani, who is intending to bring out an edition, 
The author, however, does not anywhere in the work reveal his 
own name and the references which can be found in other 
works are all to its name as Prakatar or to the author of the 
Prakatartha {prakatartha-kdra), and not to the author’s personal 
name^. This work has been referred to by Anandajhana, of 
the thirteenth century {Munduka, p. 32; Kena, p. 23; Ananda- 
srama editions a.d. 1918 and 1917), and it may well be supposed 
that the author of the work lived in the latter half of the twelfth 

* Advitlyam dtma-taltvamy latra ca amldy unirvdcyatn ckam cjndnavi anewta- 
hheda-pratibhana-niddnam, tatas cdnekdrtha-kalusitam dt.mfi'-tal.tvam baddkam 
ivanubhuyarndnarn, veddnta’^vdkyouha-lattva-sdksdtkdra-pardkrt.a-sakdrydjnunam 
muktam iva bhdti; poramdrthato na bandho nci muktir iti sakarydjndna-invrtty- 
iipalaksitam paripiirnayn dtma-tattvam eva parafmi^purusdrtha-rilpau/ sidhyati. 
Tarka-sarngrahay p- 141, 

^ The colophon of the work runs as follows: 

jfidtvdpi yasya bahu-kdlam acinlanena 
vydkhydtum aksainatayd parildpi cetah 
Uisyopatdpa-harnndya mayeha bhdsye 
prdrabhyate vivaranam prakatartham etat. 

MS. No. I, 38. 27, Govt. MSS. Library, Madras. 
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century. He certainly preceded Rarnadvaya, the author of the 
Vi'ddnia-kaumuJi, who not only refers to ilie Prakatdrtha, but 
has been largely influenced in many of Iiis conceptions by the 
arguzncnt of this work', 'riie author of the latter holds that the 
indihinable nuiyd in association witli pure consciousness {cin- 
mdtra-samhatillhm) is the inotlua- of all existence (bhuia-prakrti). 
d’hi ough the leflection of pure consciousness in mdyd is produced 
Isvara ((Jod) and ity a transformation ot Him there arises the 
creator Brahn ii, and it is by the reflection of the pure consciousness 
in the infinit t parts of thi.s Brahma tint there arise the infinite 
number of individual souls through the veiling and creating 
functions of the mdyd. Mdyd or njiidnii is not negation, but 
a positive material cause, just as the earth is of the jug (ajndnam 
ndhhdva iipdadnalvdn ninlv(it). But, being of the nature of veiling 
{dsaranatvdt) and being destructible through right knowledge 
{prakasa-Juyatvdl), it cannot be known as it is:: still it may 
well be rcgaided as the positive cause f)f all illusions'-''. The well- 
known Vedantic term svaprakdui is defined in the Prakatdrtha as 
illumination without the cognition of its own idea {sva-samvin- 
nairapehena sphuranam). The seif is to be regarded as self- 
revealing; fo" without such a supposition the revelation of the self 
would be ine.'.plicable". 'I'lie author of the Prakatdrtha then criticizes 
the Kumaril.t view of cognition as iieing a subjective act, inferable 
from the fac of a particular awareness, as also the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and Prabhak ira views of knowledge as an illumination of the object 
inhering in t le subject (dlinu-samavdyi visaya-prakaso jfidnarn), and 
the Bhaskar t view of knowledge as merely a particular kind of 
activity of tlic self; and he ultimately holds the view that the mind 
01 maiias is a, substance with a prepontieranee ot sattva, which has 
an illuminating nature, and tliat it is this wuhu.? which,being helped 
b’/ the moral destiny {((drstadi-sahakrtam), arri ves at the pi ace where 
tl le objects - land like a long ray of light and comes in contact with 
it, and then as a rc.sult thereof pure consciousness is reflected upon 
the object, and this leads to its cognition. Perceptual cognition, thus 
defined would be a mental transformation which can excite the 

‘ Vedanta kaumudi, MS. transcript copy, p. pp. 

■ dvaf'arialvdt f)rak(Jsa-/it.'y<ttvdtl tantovai-svanipena pramdna~yof>yatve ’pv 
at>fun'a~vydiiriti-hhram(i-‘k(iranalvddi'-iUiarm(i-vtMSia'tya prdmdnikatiuirn na viru- 
diiyatf. MS. ). 12. 

’ dtmd svi -prakdsas taia ^nynthanupapddyamdrialve sati 
prakdsaindruUvdn tia ya cuam n<i sa evum yalhu kumhhah. Prah.aldrt)ia MS. 
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revelation of an object {mannh-parinamah samvid-vyanjako fndnarn) ^. 
In the case of inference, however, the transformation of nianas 
takes place without any actual touch with the objects; and there is 
therefore no direct excitation revealing the object; for the nianas 
there, being in direct touch with the reason or the is prevented 

from being in contact with the object that is inferred. There is 
here not an operation by which the knowledge of the object can be 
liirectly revealed, but only such a transformation of the nianas 
that a rise of the idea about the object may not be obstructed-. 
The author of the Prakatartha accepted the distinction between 
maya and ajnana as conditioning Isvara and jiva. 


Vimuktatman ( a.d 1200). 

Virnuktatman, a disciple of Avyayatman Bhagavat Pfijyapada, 
wrote his Ista-siddhi probably not later than the early years of the 
thirteenth century. He is rpiotcd and referred to by IVTadhusudana 
in his Advaita-siddhi and by Ramadvaya in his Vedaiita-kaumudl 
of the fourteenth century. It was commented upon by Jfianottaina, 
the teacher of Citsukha, and this commentary is called Ista- 
siddlii-vydkliyd or hta-siddhi-vivarana. For reasons stated else¬ 
where Jnanottama could not have flourished later than the latter 
half of the thirteenth century. Vimuktatman wrote also another 
work, called Pramana-vrtti-nirnaya, to which he refers in his 
I.aa-siddhi (MS. p. 72). The work has not yet been published, 
and the manuscript from the Adyar Library, which is a transcript 
copy of a manuscript of the Naduvil Matham, Cochin State, and 
vvhich has been available to the present writer, is very fragmentary 
in many parts; so much so, that it is often extremely difficult to 
follow properly the meaning of the discussions. The work is 
divided into eight chapters, and is devoted in a very large 
part to discussions relating to the analysis of illusions in the 
Vedanta school and in the other schools of philosophy. I'his work 
is to be regarded as one of the four traditional Siddhis, such as the 
Biahma-siddhi by Mandana, the Naiskarmya-siddhi by Suresvara, 

^ MS. p. 54. 

“ upalahdha-sajnbandhdrtha kdrena parinatam mano 

fidViibhdsa-vydvrt.ti- 7 TiQtraphn((imy tia tu smntdd-vyanjakant 
lingddi-sarnvid-vyavadhdna'pratihandhdt. M S. p. 54. 

It is easy to see how Dharmarnjadhvanndra elaborated his Vedantic theory of 
perception and inference with these and other data worked out by his pre- 
detessors. 
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tliC hta-sid'Uii by Vimiiktatmiin and the Advaita-siddhi by 
Madliusuda ia. Hillierto oidy tlie Sniskamya-siddhi and the 
Advaila-stdiihi have been nublisheil. 'Che Bra/mia-siddhim expected 
to be pnbiis led soon in Madras; but as yet tlie present writer is 
not aware oi any venture regarding this important work. 

'[’he wori; Iregins witli the interpretation of a salutation made 
in the a itiii r, in wliieh lie oilers his adoration to that birthless, 
int(ignizaliie, infinite intuitive eonseioiisness of the nature of self- 
joy yyhieh is tlie canvas on wlneb the illusory world-appearance 
ba.s been painterl. '['bus he starts the discussion regarding the 
nature ot th ■ ultimate reality as pure intuitive consciousness 
{uuubhuti}. Nothing can be beginningless and eternal, excitpt pure 
consciousness. 'Che atoms are olteu regaialed as beginningless; 
but, since they have colours and other sense-properties, they 
are like other objects of nature, and they have parts also, as 
without therv' no combination o( atoms would be possible. 
Only that can be. intiivisilile wliieh is partless and beginning¬ 
less, and It is only the intuitive consciousness that can be said 
to be so. '[’he diilerence between consciousness and other objects 
is this, that, while the latter can be described as the “this” 
or the object, the hirnier is clearly not stieh. But, though this 
dilterence is generally accepted, dialectical reasoning shows that 
the two are ni t intrinsically dilVcreni. 'I'here cannot logically be 
any didcrence between the perceiving irrinciple {drk) and the 
perceived {drsyii)-, for tlie former is nnperceived (adrfyi'Jtvat). 
No diiference ;an be reali/eil between a perceived and an un- 
pcrceived entity; for all difierenee relates two cognized entities. 
Hut it may be argued that, though th<‘ percciver may not be 
cognizeti, yet 1 e is self-luminous, arul therefore the notion of 
ditlenrnce ciught to be manilested. A reply to this objection 
invoKes a consderation regarding the nature of difference. If 
difierenee were ol the nature ol the entities that differed, then 
diflertince sboul 1 not be dependent on a relerence to another (na 
svaru[-^a-drHih prati-yo«y apehsu). 'Fhe difference has thus to be 
regarded as a ch.iracteristic (dharmu) different from the nature of 
the didering ent ties and cognizeil hy a distinct knowing process 
like colours, tastes, etc.’ Hut this view also is not correct, since it 
is diihoLilt to admit “difference” as an entity different from the 


^ Knmat kathnnci ' bhiimo jnanantara-gtimyo rupa-rasadwad hhedo 'hhyupeyah. 
Adyar hta-^aiddhi M i. p. 5. 
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differing entities; for such a difference would involve another dif¬ 
ference by which it is known, and that another and that another, 
we should have an infinite regress; and the same objection applies to 
tiie admission of mutual negation as a separate entity. This being 
so, it is difficult to imagine how “difference” or mutual negation 
1 letween the perceiver and the perceived can be cognized; for it is 
impossible that there should be any other cognition by which this 
“difference,” or mutual negation which has the perceiver as one 
of its alternating poles, could be perceived b Moreover, the self- 
luminous perceiving power is always present, and it is impossible 
that it could be negated—a condition without which neither 
difference nor negation could be possible. Moreover, if it is 
admitted tliat such a difference is cognized, then that very fact 
proves that it is not a characteristic of the perceiving self. If this 
difference is admitted to be self-luminous, then it would not await 
a reference to another, which is a condition for all notions of 
difference or mutual negation. Therefore, “ difference” or “mutual 
negation” cannot be established, either as the essence of the 
perceiving self or as its characteristics; and as there is no other 
way in which this difference can be conceived, it is clear that there 
is no difference between the perceiving self and its characteristics. 

Again, negation is defined as the non-perception of a perceivable 
thing; but the perceiving self is of the very nature of perception, 
and its non-perception would be impossible. Admitting for the 
sake of argument that the perceiving self could be negated, how 
could there be any knowledge of such a negation? for without the 
self there could be no perception, as it is itself of the nature of 
perception. So the notion of the negation of the perceiving self 
cannot be anything but illusion. Thus the perceiving self and the 
perceived {drk and drsya) cannot be differentiated from each other. 
The difficulty, however, arises that, if the perceiving self and the 
perceived were identical, then the infinite limitations and differences 
that are characteristic of the perceived would also be character¬ 
istic of the perceiver; and there are the further objections to such 
a supposition that it is against all ordinary usage and experience. 
It may be argued that the two are identical, since they are both 


iwam ca sati ?ia drff-drsyayor bhedo drastum iakyah 
ndpy anyonydbhdvah na hi drsah svayam drsteh 
prati-yogy-apeksa-drsty-antara^drsyam rupdntararn svam 
samasti svayam drstitva-handt. MS. p. 6, 
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experienced similtaneously (sahopalambha-niyaniat) ; but the reply 
is that, as two are experienced and not one, they cannot be 
regarded as identical, for in tlie very experience of the two 
their difference is also manifestetlh In spite of such obvious 
contradiction ( f experience one could not venture to affirm the 
identity of the perceiver and the perceived'^. The maxim of 
identity of the oerceiver and the perceived because of simultaneous 
perception cannot be regarded as true; for, firstly, the perceiver is 
never a cognized object, and the perceived is never self-luminous, 
secondly, the perceiver is always self-revealing, but not so the 
perceived, and, thirdly, though the “perceived” cannot be re¬ 
vealed without the perceiver, the latter is always self-revealed. 
There is thus plainly no simultaneity of the perceiver and the 
perceived. When a perceived object Ji is illuminated in con¬ 
sciousness, the other objects B, C, /), etc. are not illuminated, and, 
when the perctived object B i.s illuminated, zl is not illuminated, 
hut the consciousness {samvul) is always self-illuminated; so no 
consciousness can be regarded as being always qualified by a 
particular objective content; for, had it been so, that particular 
content would always have stood self-revealed'h Moreover, each 
particadar cogn tion (e.g. awareness of blue) is momentary and 
self-revealed an 1, a.s such, cannot be the object of any other cog- 
nitiort; and. if any particular awareness could be the object of any 
other awareness, then it w'ould not be awareness, but a mere object, 
like a jug or a 1 ook. There is thus an intrinsic difference between 
awareness anti the object, and .so the perceiver, as pure awareness, 
cannot be ident lied with its object*. It has already been pointed 
out that the perceiver and the |>erceived cannot be regarded as 
different, and n rw it is shown that tliev cannot be regarded as 
identical. There is another alternative, viz. that they may be both 
identical and dilffrent (which is the bhedubheJa view of Iffiaskara 
and ffamanuja end others), and Vimuktiitman tries to show that 
this alternative is also impossible and that the perceiver and the 

^ ahheih’ saha-bh Citiayogad dvayor hi saha-hhdnam na ekasyaiva tm hi drsaiva 
drk sdhd bhdfiii bh wutdpy myate^ ndpi drsyenaiva drsYarn saha bhdtiti kinlu 
di^’-drsyayoh saha baanam luyate atax tayar hhedo hhdty MS. p. 25. 

- ta:d)idt sarva-v uwahclra-lopn-prasdniidu na bhedo dr^-drxyaoh. Ibid. 

^ hUn vuiyud-vi: i'sitatd ndma samvtdah svanipam uta samvedyasya, yadi 
s<nnvidah sdpi hhdty exui samviddjhdnat xannu'dya-svanlpfiin cet tadd bhdndn 7 ia 
xanwido biidnam. ib d. p. 27. 

* asamvedyaiva ■amvit. samvedyam cdxatnvid atah safn^jedyasya f'hata- 

snkhdd(‘h sartwidas CLbheda-‘^andh(j ^pi na pramdmwdn. Ibid. p. 31. 
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perceived cannot be regarded as being both identical and different. 
The upholder of the bhedahheda view is supposed to say that, 
though the perceiver and the perceived cannot, as such, be regarded 
as identical, yet they may be regarded as one in their nature as 
Brahman. But in reply to this it may be urged that, if they are 
both one and identical witb Brahman, there would be no difference 
between them. If it is argued that their identity with Braliman 
is in another form, then abso the question arises whether their 
forms as perceiver and perceived are identical with the form in 
which they are identical with Brahman; and no one is aware of any 
form of the perceiver and the perceived other than their forms 
as such, and therefore it cannot be admitted that in spite of their 
difference they have any form in which they are one and identical. 
If again it is objected that it is quite possible that an identical 
entity should have two different forms, then also the question 
arises whether these forms are one, different or both identical with 
that entity and different. In the first alternative the forms would 
not be different; in the second they would not be one with the 
entity. Moreover, if any part of the entity be identical with any par¬ 
ticular form, it cannot also be identical with other forms; for then 
these different forms would not be different from one another; 
and, if again the forms are identical with the entity, how can 
one distinguish the entity {rupin) from the forms {rupaf In the 
third alternative the question arises whether the entity is identical 
with one particular form of it anti different from other forms, or 
whether it is both identical with the same form and different. 
In the first case each form would have two forms, and these again 
other two forms in which they are identical and different, and these 
other two forms, and .so on, and we should have infinite regress: 
and the same kind of infinite regress would appear in the relation 
between the entity and its forms. For these and similar reasons 
it is impossible to hold that the perceiver and the perceived are 
different as such and yet one and identical as Brahman. 

If the manifold world is neither different nor identical nor 
both different and identical with the perceiver, what then is its 
status.^ The perceiver is indeed the same as pure perception 
and pure bliss, and, if it is neither identical nor different nor 
both identical with the manifold world and different, the manifold 
world must necessarily be unsubstantial (avastu ); for, if it had any 
substantiality, it might have been related in one of the above three 
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ways of religion. But, if it is unsubstantial, then none of the above 
oftjections woukl apply. But it iiiay again be objected that, if the 
world Wine unsubstantial, then both our common experience and 
our practical dealing with this world would be contradicted. I’o 
this Vimuktatman’s reply is that, since tin; world is admitted to be 
made up of mayu {mavh-nirmitdtvdbhvupayamat), and .since the 
effects of mdvb canot be regarded eitlier as substantial or as un¬ 
substantial, none of the above objections would be applicable to 
this. view. Sir ce the manifold world is not a substance , its admission 
cannot distur r the monistic view, ami, since it is not unsubstantial, 
the facta of experience may also be juslilied'. As an instance 
of such an appearance which is neitlicr vdstu (substance) nor 
dvarlii, one may refer to dream-ap(.K'arancea, which are not regarded 
as unreal because of their nature as neither substance nor not- 
substance, but because they are contradicted in experience. Just 
as a canvas is neither the material of the picture painted on it 
nor a constituent of the picture, and just as tlie picture cannot be 
regarded as be ng a modification of tlie canvas in the same way as 
a jug i.s a modificiition of clay, or as a change of quality, like the 
redness in ripe mangoes, and just as the canvas was there before 
the painting, and just as it woidd remain even if the painting 
were washed away, witereas the painting would not be tltcrc without 
the canvas, so tl e pure consciousness also is related to this world- 
appearance, which is but a painting of mayu on it-. 

Md\'d is unspeakable and indescribable (u/ffroncrtniya), not as 
different from both being and non-being, but as involving the 
characters of bo h being and non-being. It is thus regarded as a 
power of ignorance (avidyd-sakti) which is the material cause of all 
objects, of pcrcejition otherwi.se called matter {sarva-jadopddana- 
hhiitd). But, just as lire springing from Irantboos may burn up 
the same liarnhoos even to their very roots, so Brahma-knowledge, 
which is itself a product of ignorance and its processes, destroys 
the self-same ig loi ance from whieli it was produced and its 
processes and at last itself subsides and leaves the Brahman to 


^ pr(tpancas\'<i vast utvabhinuitinadx'aiui-honih avastutvahfKWUc capratynkuidy- 
aprnmdnyarn apy-ukta-dnsdhhilvdt. MS. 

- yntha rifrusya h littih saksdl Jiapaddnani tidpi sa/iaiani a tram tasydh rulpy- 
aviisthdnt. iram mrda i' Hi f^hutadih nnpi fiumitttard^anuih dmrasyex'o raktutadih na 
(d<<ydh jaimiadis ntrut prdjf urdham ca bhuvdt, yady api bkittim xnnd ettram na 
bhdti tathdpi na id cit 'am vind hhdti ity exuan-ady-atiubhutir bbitti-jogac-citrayor 
yojyfun. IhuL p. 73. 
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shine in its own radiance^. The functions of the pramanas, which 
are all mere processes of ignorance, ajiiana or avidya, consist only 
in the removal of obstructions veiling the illumination of the self- 
luminous consciousness, just as the digging of a well means the 
removal of all earth that was obstructing the omnipresent dkahi 
or space; the pramanas have thus no function of manifesting the 
self-luminous consciousness, and only remove the veiling apmtud. 
So Brahma-knowledge also means the removal of the last rem¬ 
nants of ajnana, after which Brahma-knowledge as conceptual 
knowledge, being the last vestige of ajnana, also ceases of itself. 
This cessation of ajnana is as unspeakable as ajnana itself. 
Unlike Mandana, Vimuktatman does not consider avidya to be 
merely subjective, but regards it as being both subjective and 
objective, involving within it not only all phenomena, but all 
their mutual relations and also the relation with which it is 
supposed to be related to the pure consciousness, which is in reality 
beyond all relations. Vimuktatman devotes a large part of his work 
to the criticism of the different kinds of theories of illusion {khydti), 
and more particularly to the criticism of anyathakhyati. These 
contain many new and important points; but, as the essential 
features of these theories of illusion and their criticisms have 
already been dealt with in the tenth chapter of the first volume, it is 
not desirable to enter into these fresh criticisms of Vimuktatman, 
which do not involve any new point of view in Vedantic inter¬ 
pretation. He also deals with some of the principal Vedantic topics 
of discussion, such as the nature of bondage, emancipation, and 
the reconciliation of the pluralistic experience of practical life 
with the monistic doctrine of the Vedanta; but, as there are not 
here any strikingly new modes of approach, these may be left 
out in the present work. 


Ramadvaya (a.d, 1300). 

Ramadvaya, a pupil of Advayiisrama, wrote an important work, 
called Vedanta-kaumudi, in four chapters, in which he discussed in 
a polemical way many Vedantic problems while dealing with the 
subject matter of Sankara’s commentary on the first four topics 
of the Brahma-sutra. The work has not yet been published; 
but at least one manuscript of it is available in the Government 


MS. p. 137. 


Ibid. p. 143, 
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Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras: this through the kindness 
of the Curator the present author had tJie opportunity of utilizing. 
Ramadvaya also wrote a commentary on his Vedanta-kaumudi, 
called Vedania-kaumudi-vyakhyana, a manuscript of the first 
chapter of which has been availalde to the present writer in the 
library of tlu Calcutta Asiatic. Society. 'I’liese are probably the 
only manuscripts of this work known till now. The date of the 
writing of tin copy of the Vedantd-kaumudl-vyakhyana is given 
by the copyist Scsanrsiniha as A.in 1512. It is therefore certain 
that the worl cannot have been written later than the fifteenth 
century. Ramadvaya in the course of his discussions refers to 
many noted authors on Nyaya and Vedanta, none of whom are 
later than the thirteenth century. Vimuktatman, author of the 
Jsta -siddhi, ha; been placed by the present author in the early half 
of the thirtecr th century; but Ramadvaya always refers to him 
approvingly, if his views were largely guided by his; he also 
in his Veddi.ta-kaumudi-vyakhyana (MS. p. 14) refers to 
Janardana, wh ch is Anandajnima’s name as a householder; but 
Janiirdana livec in the tuiddle of the thirteenth century; it seems 
therefore probable that Ramadvaya lived in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. 

In the enunciation of the Vedantic theory of perception and 
inference Ramadvaya seems to have been very much under the 
inline nee of the views of the author of the Pmkatdrtha ; for, though 
he does not refer to his name in tins connection, he repeats 
his very phrases with a slight elaboration'. Just as the cloudless 
sky covers itself with cloud.s and a.ssumea various forms, so the 
pure consciousness veils itself with the indefinable aridyd and 
appears in dive 'se limited forms. It is this consciousness that 
fornrs the real g-ound of all that is known. Just as a spark of fire 
cannot manifest itself as fire if there are no fuels as its condition, 
so the pure con iciousness, which is the underlying reality of all 
object;;, cannot ill uminate them if there arc not the proper conditions 
to help it in its work'^. Such a conditioning factor is found in 

‘ .See VedanUi-katimudl, MS. transcti|it copy. pp. 36 and 47. 

- Ramadvaya reler.s here to the ditharddlukarumi of tSahkara’s commentary 
on the Briihma-iulra, presumably to I. 3, i<>, where fiahkara refers to the supposed 
distinction between Ihe individual .soul (jimt) and Brahman. Here Saiikara says 
that his emnmentart is ilirecled towards the. regulation of those views, both 
outside i nd inside tli.' circle of I Ipanisadic interpieter.s, which regard individual 
souls as real (uparc lu viidwati pdrumdrlhikam ti>ii juivam riipam id manyante 
asmiidiyds (a kecit). .Such a view militates against tlii' correct understanding of 
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rnanas, which is of the stuff of pure sattva: on the occasion of 
sense-object contact this manas, being propelled by the moral 
destiny (adrstadi-ksubdham), transforms itself into the form of a 
long ray reaching to the object itself b The pure consciousness, as 
conditioned or limited by the nntahkarana {antahkarandvacchinnam 
raitanvam), docs by such a process remove its veil of avidyd, (though 
in its limited condition as individual soul this avidyd. formed its 
own body), and the object also being in contact with it is mani¬ 
fested by the same process. The two manifestations of the subject 
and the object, having taken place in the same process {yrtti) there, 
are joined together in the same cognition as “this object is known 
by me” (vrtter iddiayasamlagnatvac ca tad-ahhivyakUi-caitanya- 
sydpi tathdtvena mayedam vidilam iti sarnUesa-pratyayah) ■, and, as 
its other effect, the consciousness limited by the antahkarana, 
transformed into the form of the process {vrtti) of right knowledge 
{pramd), appears as the cognizer {vrtti-laksana-pramdsraydntah- 
karanavacchinnas tat-pramatetyapi vyapadisyate)'^. The object also 
attains a new status in being manifested and is thus known as 
the object [karma-kdrakahhhyakiam ca tat prakdsatrnand phala- 
vyapadesa-bhuk). In reality it is the underlying consciousness that 
manifests the vrtti transformation of the antahkarana\h\\t,‘A.s it is 
illusorily identified with the antahkarana {antahkarana-caitanyayor 
aikyadhydsat), like fire and iron in the heated iron, it is also 
identified with the vrtti transformation of the antahkarana, and, 
as the vrtti becomes superimposed on the object, by manifesting 
the vrtti it also manifests the object, and thus apart from the 
subjective illumination as awareness, there is also the objective fact 
of an illumination of the object {evam vrUi-vyanjakam api taptd- 
yah-pinda-nyayena tad-ekatam ivdptam vrttivad-visaya-prdkatydt- 
mand sampadyatef’. 'I'he moments in the cognitive process in 
perception according to Ramadvaya may thus be described. The 

the self as the only reality which throvigh avidyd manifests itself as individual 
souls and with its removal reveals itself in its real nature in rij»ht knowledge as 
paramesvara as an illusory snake shows itself as a piece of rope, Paramesvara, 

the eternal unchangeable and upholding consciousness, is the one reality which, 
like a magician, appears as many through avidyd. There is no consciousness 
other than this {eka eva paramesvarah kUiastha-nityo vijndna-dhdtur avidyayd- 
mdyayd mayavivad miekadha vihhdvyate ndnyo vijndna-dhdtur asti), 

^ I'his passage seems to be borrowed directly from the Prakatdrtha, as may be 
inferred from their verbal agreement. But it may well be that both the Vedanta- 
kaumudl and the Prakatdrtha borrowed it from the Panca-pddikd-vivarana. 

Veddnta-kaumudj, MS, transcript copy, p. 36. 

® Ibid, p. 37* 
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sense-object contact offers an occasion for the moral destiny 
(adrsta) to st r up the finliihkurona, and, as a result thereof, the 
anttihkarana < r mind is transl'ormed into a particular state called 
vrtii. The pur ? consciousness underlyiti^ antahkatanawds lying 
dormant and seiled, as it were, and, as soon as there is a transfor¬ 
mation ot the intuhkaruna into a vrtti, the consciousness brightens 
up and overcf mes for the rnomenl the veil that was covering it, 
'file irtti thuj no longer veils the underlying consciousness, but 
serves as a transparent transmitter ol the liglit of consciousness to 
the object on which the rrlli is superimposed, and, as a result 
then'of, the object has an objective matiifcsiation, separate from 
the brightening up of consciousness at the first moment of the 
vriti transfornution. Now, since the rriti joins up the subjective 
briglitening up of consciousness am! tbe objective illumination of 
the object, these two are joined up {sdiHs/csu-pnityaya) and this 
results in the cognition "thisohjeet is known by me”; and out 
of this eogniti( n it is possible to differentiate the knower as the 
umlerlying cons-ciousne.ss, as limited hy antahkaram as trans- 
form<;d into th) vftti, and the known as that which has. been 
objectively illuitunutcd. In tlie I'cduntd-parihhdsa we hear of 
tliree conscious lesses {raitanya), tiie prdwatr-rditanya (the con- 
sciomness cond tioned by the antahhurinui)^ the pramdna-caitanya 
(thesame consciousnesseomlitioned by the ?T///of thenntahkaratid), 
and the viuiya~.-aitanya (tlie same, consciousness eomlitioned by 
the oltject). Actording to this perception (pratyakm) can be 
characterized either from tlie point of view of cognition {jnana- 
gdta-pratyakmtia) or from the point ol view of the object, both 
being regarded as two distinct phases, cognitional and objective, 
of the same pciceptual revelation. Krom the point of view of 
cognition it is letined as the tuin-distinclion (abheda) of the 
pramana-cdiianyit from the risayd-iditanyd through spatial super¬ 
imposition of till vrtti on the object. Perception from the point 
of view of the object {visuya-pata-prdtydksatvd) is defined as the 
non-distinctiijn ( f the object from tlic pramatr-caitanya or the 
perceiver, which is consciousness conditioned by the antahkarana. 
This latter view, ' iz. the definition ol perception from the point of 
view oi the object as the non-distinction of the object from the 
consciousness as imited Viy nntdhkdtand {phatader antahkarandva- 
cchinna-caitanydbhedaK), is open to the serious objection that really 
the non-distinction of the object (or the consciousness conditioned 
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i)y the antahkarana — antahkaranavacchinna-caitanya) but with the 
cognition (pramana-caitanya or vrtti-caitanya) ; for the cognition 
or the vrtti intervenes between the object and the perceiver, and 
the object is in immediate contact with the vrtti and not with the 
perceiver {antahkaranavacchinna-caitanya). That this is so is also 
admitted by Dharmaraja Adhvarindra, son of Ramakrsna Adhvarin, 
in his Sikha-mani commentary on the Vedanta-paribhasaK But he 
tries to justify Dharmaraja Adhvarindra by pointing out that he was 
forced to define visaya-gata-pratyaksatva as non-distinction of the 
object irom the subject, since this view was taken in Prakasatman’s 
Vivarana and also in other traditional works on Vedanta^. This 
however seems to he an error. For the passage of the Vivarana to 
which reference is made here expounds an entirely different view®. 
It says there that the perceptibility of the object consists in 
its directly and immediately qualifying the cognitional state or 
sense-knowledge {samvid)''. I’hat other traditional Vedantic inter¬ 
preters entirely disagreed with the view of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra 
is also evident from the account of the analysis of the perceptual 
process given by Ramadvaya. Ramadvaya says, as has just been 
pointed out, that it is the illuminated cognitive process, or the 
vrtti, that has the subject and the object at its two poles and 
thus unites the subject and the object in the complex subject- 
predicate form “this is known by me.” The object is thus 
illuminated by the vrtti, and it is not directly with the subject, but 
with the vrtti, that the object is united. Dharmaraja Adhvarindra 
himself raises an objection against his interpretation, that it might 
be urged, if in perception there was non-distinction of the 
object from the subject, then in perceiving an object, e.g. a book, 
one should feel “ I am the book,” and not “ I perceive the book 
in reply to such an objection he says that in the perceptual process 


‘ ynd vii yogynttie sati visaya-caitanyabtnnna-pramdna-caitatiya-visayulvam 
ghatfider visayasya pratyaksatvam luthapi visayasyilparoksatvam samvida- 
bheddt iti vivarane talra latra ca sdippradayikaih prarndtrabhedasyama vi^aya- 
pratyaksa-laksanutvmCibhidhanad euam uklani. Sikhd-mani on Veddnla-pari- 
bhdsd, p. 75, Bombay, igii, Venkatesvara Press. 

Ibid. 

’ Tasrnad avyavadhanena samvid-upadhitaydparokfata visayasya. Panca- 
padilia-vivaraiia, p. 50, Benares, 1892. 

* It should be noted here that samvid means cognitional idea or sense- 
knowledge and not the perceiver (anialjttarandvacchinna-caitanyd), as the author 
of the tiikhamani says. 'I'hus Akhandananda in his Tattva-dipana commentary 
explains the word samvid as samvif-chahdena indriydrtha-samprayoga-ja-jndnasya 
vivaksitatvdt.. 7 \itlva-dlpana, p. 194, Benares, igo2. 
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there is only i non-distinction between the e(tnsciDusness underlyinj^ 
the object at cl tlic eonscioustiess iinderlyin;^ the pcrceiver, and this 
non-distinct on, being non-relational, does not imply the assertion 
ot a relation id identity resulting in the notion “ 1 am the book”h 
This is undoubtedly so, hut it is hardly an answer to the objection 
that has been raised. It is true that the object and the subject are 
both but in po.sitions of mndy/j on one di.stinctionless pure con¬ 
sciousness; Hit that fact can hardly be taken as an explanation of 
the various nodes of experiences of the complex world of subject- 
object experience. 'Fhe difference of the V'edanticviewof perception, 
as expounded in the Panca-lmdilui-vh'oratui, from the Buddhist 
idealism {vi iiann-vihi/t) consists in this, that, while the Buddhists 
did not acc ird any independent status to objects as outside the 
ideas or peicepts, the Vedanta accepted the independent mani¬ 
festation of the objects in perception in the external world'^. There 
is thus a di itinction between visional percept and the object; but 
there is also a direct and inunediate connection between them, and 
it i.s tins ii imediatc relationship of the object to its awareness 
that constitutes the [terceptivity of the object [avyavadhdnena 

umwid-Hpddhita aporoksatii vistiycisya . Vivarana, p. 50). The 

object is reeealed in perception only as an object of awareness, 
whereas tlu awarene.ss and the subject reveal themselves directly 
and immed ately and not as an objeia of any further intuition or 
inference (/ ratruyam karmatvenn aparoksain pramdtr-pramiti puna) 
aparokse eva kevalam na karmaUiyd)^. 

The vietvs of the Vediinta-kuumudi, however, cannot be regarded 
as original in any sense, since they are only a reflection of the ex¬ 
position of the subject in I’admapada’s I’anca-padika and Praka- 
satman’s Panca-padikd-vivartuui. 'I’he ilevelopment of the whole 
theory of aerceptiot) may be attributeil to the Panca-padika- 
vharana, since all the essential points ol the perceptual theory can 
be traced i t that work, 'riuis it hokls that all the world objects 
are veiled 1 y avidya: that, as the antohkarana is transformed into 
states by ‘uperimposition on objects, it is illuminated by the 
underlying consciousness; and that through the spatial contact with 
the objects the veil of the objects is removed by these antah- 
karand trar sformations; there are tlius two illuminations, namely 

^ Vedanta parihhasii, pp. 76, 77. 

" na ra v 'judndbhedad n>a dparaksyam anabhdsate bahistvasydpi rajatader 
dbarok^ydt. I 'afica-pddikd-vhuirana^ p. 50. 

^ Paiica-p Jdiiidy p. 17, Benares, 
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ol the antahkarana transformations (called vriti in the Vedanta- 
kaunmdi, and Vedanta-parihhasa and pure conscionsness); to 
the question that, if there were unity of the consciousness 
underlying the object and the consciousness underlying the antah- 
kurana (i.c, the subject) and the consciousness underlying the 
uetahkarana modification (or vrtti), there would be nothing to 
explain the duality in perception (e.g. “ I perceive the book,” and 
not “I am the book,” and it is only the latter form that could 
he expected from the unity of the three consciousnesses), Praka- 
satman’s reply is that, since the unity of the object-consciousness 
W'ith the UH/rt/;/?rt)vn/«-consciousness (subject) is effected through 
the modification or the i rtti of the (intahkarana and, since the 
antahkunma is one with its jt///, the vriti operation is rightly 
attributed to the untalilairanti as its agent, and this is illuminated 
by the consciousness underlying the anltihkaratKi resulting in the 
perception of the knower as distinguished from the illumination 
of object to which the operation of the vrtti is directed in spatial 
superimposition - the difference between the subject and the 
object in perception is thus due to the difference in the mode or 
the condition of the 77/// with reference to the subject and the 
object’. This is exactly the interpretation of the Vedanta-kaumudi, 
and it has been pointed out above that the explanations of the 
Veddnta-paribtiasa are largely different therefrom and are in all 
probability inexact. As this unity is effected between individual 
subjects (consciousness limited by sjtecific anUdikaranas) and 
individual objects (consciousne.ss limited by specific avidya 
materials constituting the objects) through the vrtti, it can result 
only in revelation of a particular subject and a particular object 
and not in the revelation of all subjects and all objects'^. This has 
been elaborated into the view that there is an infinite number of 
cij)'iana-vcih, and that each cognitive illumination removes only one 
ajfiana corresponding to the illumination of one object'*. Hut this 
also is not an original contribution of Ramadvaya, since it was 
als(j propounded by his predecessor Anandajnana in his 'I'arka- 

^ See Panca-pcidika-vivararuij p. 70, and Tattva-dlpana, pp. 256-259, 
Benares, 1902. 

' cial pramdtr-caitanynhhinnalayaiva abhhjyaktam tad visaya-caitnnyam na 
pramatr-antara-caitanyabhedena abhivynktam ato na sarvesdni avabhdsyatvani. 
Fafica-padikd-vivarana, p. 71. 

^ ydvanti jndndni tdvanti sva-tantrdnipara~tantrdni vd ajndndni iato na dosah. 
Veddnta-kaumudl, MS. copy, p. 43. 
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samgraha and others’. '['he upshot of the whole discussion is that 
on the occasion of a cognitive operation of the mind both the mind 
and the cogniti\e operation l'»ecome enlivened and illuminated by 
tile indnellmg pure consciousness as siihject-eonsciousness and 
awareness, and lirough contact witli tliis cognitive operation the 
ohjeci also becomes revealed not as a mere content of awareness, 
hut as an objictive fact shining forth in the external world. 
Cognition of oh ects is thus not a mere tpiality of the self as kriower, 
as the Nyaya holds, nor is there any immediate contact of the self with 
tlic object (the i ontact being only through the cognitive operation); 
the cognition is also not to be regarded as unperceived movement, 
modilication or transformation of the self which may be inferred 
from the fact of the enlightenment of the object {jnatatd), as 
Kumlrila held, nor is the illniniitation of the object to be regarded 
mere form of awareness without there being a corresponding as a 
objective entity {visaydhhtvyaktir nanui vijiiane tad-dkarollekha- 
mdlram na baiii '-anga-rupasya vijndiidbhirydptih)gA^ is held by the 
Ihiddhist suhje ;tive idealists. 'I’lie. cognitive operation before its 
contact w ith the object is a mere umlilferciuiated awareness, having 
only iin objt.’ctive reference and devoid of all specifications of sense 
characters, whi ;h later on a.ssumes the sen.se characteristics in 
accordance with the object with which it comes in contact. It 
must he noted, however, that the cognitive operation is not an 
ah.str.ict idea, but an active transformation of a real saliva stuff, the 
mind (antahkni ana)"^ . .Since in the continuous percciition of the. 
same object we have only a rapid succe.ssion of cognitive acts, each 

* 'The theory!; that there is an infinite number of the r?yf 7 fJr?»'<“Veils; as soon 
as the-e is the tT/contact, the veil is removed and the objeef is illu¬ 
minated; the next nionient there is aj^ain an covering the object, and 

again there is the ;^r///-objcct <*omaci, and again illumination of the object, and 
thus there is very luick succession of veils and their removals, as the perception 
of the object cont nues in time. On account of the rapidity ot this succession 
it is riot possible to notice it {t'rili-viihdtmsyn sdvayavatvdc ca hrcisa-dasdydrn 
(hp(i-jiklidyd >va tamo 'vtarani mohdnturam d-tfariiu/n vi^ayarn pravartale tato 
'pi hramamdnam ksan<mliire sdfnaiffy-unusdrena I'i/ndnantciram visay ivarana- 
})hafi}’?riaiva sva-kiiryatn karoti, tufhd sar^'titn* api atisaighrydt tu jndna-bhedavad 
twarn.ndnUiram na laksyale. V'eddnta-kaumudi, MS. copy, p. 46) This view of 
tlie Widdnta-kaum idi is different Irorn the view of the Veddntu-parihhdsii, which 
liolds that in the case of continuous perception of the same object there are not 
different succes.si’, e awarenes.scs, but there- is owe unchanged continuous vrtti 
and riol difh.'rent vrttis removing different ajddnns {kiii ca siddhdnle dhdrd- 
7kikikti~huddhi~sthi Ic na jndnd-bhcdah kintu yd'vdd j^hata-sphuranam tdvad 
fikaidkdrdntahkarona-vrttir ekaiva na tn mind 7>rttek tt^m-virodhi-vrtty-utpaui- 
paryantarn sthdyiv Hihhyupagamdt. l^cddnhi-paribkdsd, jip. 26, 27, Uombay, 191 r), 

■ itah uivaya ui-sattvdtmakani <uilahk<tran<im tinudbhuta-rripa-sparsam 
adrsyurn asprsyam a visaydkdrrna partfn/matf. l^cdiinta-kaumiidi, MS. copy, p. 42. 
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dispelling an intellectual darkness enfolding the object before its 
illumination, there is no separate perception of time as an entity 
standing apart from the objects; perception of time is but 
the perception of the succession of cognitive acts, and what is 
regarded as the present time is that in which the successive time- 
moments have been fused together into one concrete duration: it 
is this concrete duration, which is in reality but a fusion of mo¬ 
mentary cognitive acts and awarenesses, that is designated as the 
present time'. According to Uamadvaya the definition of per¬ 
ception would not therefore include the present time as a separate 
element over and above tlie object as a separate datum of per¬ 
ception ; for his view denies time as an objective entity and regards 
it only as a mode of cognitive process. 

Ramadvaya’s definition of right knowledge is also different 
from that of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra. Ramadvaya defines right 
knowledge (pruma) as experience which does not wrongly represent 
its object {yatharthanuhhavah prama), and he defines the instru¬ 
ment of right knowledge as that which leads to it''*. Verbally this 
definition is entirely different from that of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra, 
with whom the two conditions of prama or right knowledge are 
that it should not be acquaintance with what was already known 
(anadhigata) and that it should be uncontradicted'*. The latter 
condition, however, seems to point only to a verbal difference from 
Ramadvaya’s definition; but it may really mean very much more 
than a verbal difference. For, though want of contradiction 
(Dharmaraja Adhvarindra’s condition) and want of wrong repre¬ 
sentation (Ramadvaya’s condition) may mean the same thing, yet 
in the former case the definition of truth becomes more subjective 
than in the latter case; for want of wrong representation refers to 
an objective correspondence and objective certainty. An awareness 
may wrongly represent an object, but yet may not be found 
contradicted in the personal history of one or even many observers. 
Such a definition of truth becomes very relative, since its limits are 
not fixed by correspondence with its object. Considering the fact 

^ na kalahpTatyakfa-gocarah.,.stambhadir evaprdg-abhava-nivrili-pradhvam- 
sdnutpatti-rupo vartanidnah tad~avacchinah kdlo ’pi vartamdnah sa ca tathn- 
vidho 'tieka-jnana-sddharana eva, na caitaaiala jnana-yaugapadydpattih suksma- 
kdlapekfaya krama-sambhavdt, na ca suksma-kdlopadhlndm apratitih kdrya- 
kramenaiva unnlyamanatvdt. Vedanta-kaumudl, MS. copy, pp. 20-22. 

Ibid, p. 16. 

“ tatra smrti-vydvrttam pramdwam anadlngatabadhitartha-vi^aya-jndnatvam. 
Veddnta-paribhd^d, p. 30. 
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that the Vedanta speaks of a real spatial superimposition of the 
nodificatio 1 of the antahkarmui (which is its cognitive operation) on 
the object,: Vedanta definition oi truth niiglit well be expected to 
be realistic and not subjectivistic or relativistic. The idealism of 
the Vedant; rests content in tlic view that, however realistic these 
cognitive rtlations to objects may be, they are impositions and 
appearances which have as their \iltimate ground one changeless 
consciousness, 'ITc definition of jtranid by Ramadvaya as an 
awareness w hich does not give a wrung representation {yathdrtha- 
nhhhova) of objects could not be-fonnd faulty because of the fact 
tint accordii g to the Vedanta all dual experience of the w/orld was 
lalsc; fo!', though it W'as ultimatciv so, for all practical purposes 
it had a I’eal existence, anti Rainailvava refers to the hta-siddhi to 
justify his view on tins point. 

As to tiu other point, viz. that .1 juaind mu.st always be that 
w'liich acquaints ns with what is unknown before {anadhi^ata), 
Ramadvaya definitely repudiates such a suggestion*. He says that 
it often happtn.s that we perceive things that we perceived before, 
and this make; recognition possihie, and, if we deny that these are 
castis of Dglit knowledge, we shall have to exclude much that is 
universalb' ae mowledged a.s right ktiowledge. Also it cannot be 
conceived how in the case of the continuous perception of an 
object there c. n be new (jualities accruing to the object, so as to 
justify the validity of the consciousness as right knowledge at every 
moment; nor t an it he said that the sense-organs after producing 
the right knowledge of an object (which lasts for some time and 
is not inomen ary) inav cease to u[)erale until a new awareness 
is produced. M'liere is therefore no jiislifieation for introducing 
anudhiyatalrd as a condition ot perception. 'I'lirning to the difference 
between per cep Ion and inference, Ramadvaya says that in inference 
the inferred 0I1 ect does not lorm a ilaturu and there is no direct 
and immctliate contact of the nntidikarano with the inferred object 
(e.g. lire). In inference the iintidiktiraiui is in touch only with the 
reason or tlu //«'u (e.g, smoke), arul tlirough this there arises {lingddi- 
hda-lihdhakdroih’hlui-mdlrcm') an itiea in the mind (e.g. regarding 
tlie existenci' of fire) which is called inference'”. 

^ pramatuim ilt tmi asornm, Vi'dantn-kaumnih^ MS. copy, 

p, iS. 

= Ibid. p. 47. ( 'lie of the earliest esplanations of the Vedantic view of 
inferetue occuts in the Praha tat tha-x'ivar ana, to wliicfi the Vcddnta-kaumud'i 
is in all probability ndebted. 
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On the subject of the self-validity of knowledge (svatah- 
pramanya) Ramadvaya does not, like Dharmarajadhvarindra, 
include the absence of defects (dosabhava) in the definition of 
svatah-prdmanya. It may well be remembered that Dharmaraja 
Adhvarlndra defines validity (prarndnya) of knowledge as an aware- 
nt ss that characterizes an object as it is {tadvati tat-prakdraka- 
jndnatvam), while self-validity {svatah-pramdnya) is defined as the 
ac ceptance by the underlying sdksi consciousness of this validity in 
accordance with the exact modes of the awareness (of which the 
validity is affirmed), and in accordance with the exact objective con¬ 
ditions of the awareness, in absence of any defects^. Ramadvaya, 
however, closely follows Kumarila’s view of the self-validity of 
knowledge and defines it as that which, being produced by the 
actual data of that cognition, does not contain any element which 
is derived from other sources'**. Later knowledge of the presence 
of any defects or distorting elements may invalidate any cognition; 
but, so long as such defects are not known, each cognition is 
valid of itself for reasons similar to those held by Kumarila and 
already discussed*. In this connection Ramadvaya points out that 
our cognitions are entirely internal phenomena and are not in 
touch with objects, and that, though the objects arc revealed 
outside, yet it is through our own internal conditions, merit and 
demerit, that they may be perceived by us**. 

Vidyaranya (a.d. 1350). 

In addition to the Sarva-darsana-samgraha Madhava wrote two 
works on the fiahkara Vedanta system, viz. Vivarana-prameya- 
samgraha and Pancadah; and also ywan-nrukti-viveka. Of these 
the former is an independent study of Frakasatman’s Panca-padikd- 
vivarana, in which .Madhava elaborates the latter’s arguments in his 
own way. His other work, Pancadasi, is a popular compendium 
in verse. Both these works attained great celebrity on account of 

* dosabhavc siili ydvia-svairaya-grdhaka-sumagri-f’rdhyatvarH ; svdsrtiyo mtli- 
jnCmiini, lad-grdhakarn sd/ip-jmlmwi teiulpi vrlti-jfidiie grhyaniunc lad-gain^ 
prdmunydm apt grliyate. Veddnta-parihhasd, pp. 336, 337. 

- vijndnti-sdmagrl-innyatue soli yal tad-unya-jattyalvain tad-abhdt’asyaiva 
svataslvokiy-anglkdrat. Vedantu-kanmudl, MS. copy, p. 52. 

jitapltwapi jndna-jndpaka-sdniagrt-miltra-jmipyntv/im svatastvam. Ibid, p, 61. 

“ /I History uj Indian Philosophy, vt>l, i, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 372-37“;. 

‘ prakatycna yuhtosydpi tasya na sarvair vidilalvam sva-prahaiam api 
prdknlyarn kasyacid evddrfta-yogdt spkurati na gunatve jhimasya kathaheid 
artim-yogah samastlli. Veddnta-kuutnudl, MS. copy, pp, 67, 08. 
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tlieir clear an l forcible style and diction. Vidyaranya is reputed 
to be the san e as Marlhava, brother of Sayana, the great Vedic 
coinnientator. Me ua.s a pupil of .'^ahkarananda, who had written 
some worivs o' minor importance on the flpanisads'. 

Vidyaranya in Ins Piuuin/tisi repeats tlie Viiuirana view of the 
Vedanta, that wliether in our awakened state or in onr dreams or 
in our dreamless condition, there is no moment when there is no 
consciousness; tor even in dieamless sleep there must be some 
consciousness, as is evidtmt Irom the later remembrance of the ex¬ 
perience of the dreamless state. 'I'he li^ht ol consciousness is thus 
itself ever present without any change or dickering of any kind. 
It idmtdd tliirctore he regarded as uliimately real. It is self- 
lun linoiis and neither rises nor sets-. 'I'liis self is pure bliss, because 
notliing i.s so much loved by us* as onr own selves. If the nature 
ol f.elf liad b( en nnobscured, we coiilil not have found anyenjov- 
ment in sense -objects. It is only Itecanse tlie self is largely obscured 
to ns that wt do not rest content with self-realization and crave 
for other pie: siires Irom sense-objects. Maya is the cause of this 
obscuration, ; nd it is described as that power by which can be 
produced tin manifold vvorld-ajipearanee. 'I’his power (sakti), 
cannot be regarded either as absolutely real or as unreal. 
It is, howev.'r, associated only with a part of Brahman and 
not with the whole ol it, and it i.s oidy iti association with a part 
ol Brahman t:iat it (ranslonns itself into the various elements and 
tiieir modifications. All objects of tlie vvorhl are thus but a complex 
ol (Irahman ;nd iniiyt/. 'I'lie existence or being of all things is the 
Bn liman, an 1 all that appears identified with being is the mdyu 
part, Aldyd :is the power ot Braliman regulates all relation and 
ore'er ot the universe. In association with the intelligence of 
Binhinan this behaves as an intelligent [lower which is responsible 
tor the ordeiliness of all cjoalitics ol things, their inter-relations 
anti interactii ns '. liecomjiares the world-appearance to a painting, 
wliere the white canvas stands lor the [iiirc Bnihman, the white 
jiastr- for the inner controller {niilarydniin), the dark colour for the 
rlispenser ol I l ie crude elements [sdti (itiiuiii) and tlie coloration for 

‘ Filuiratitii't i.i aiid liis iviivlu’r Vitl\ fMirth:i also were tcacViers of Vidyaranya. 
\ iilvaranya rlni^ sceins to have hail ihree loavlit-rs, iJharatl I’irtha, Vi(.lya 'I'irtha 
ami ^ahkaianan:1a. 

fiixicli Dtu'ty chii sintn'iii sf<iv(nn-i>uihfu'i, Paticadasl , i. 7, Basurnati 
edition, Culcutt i, igoy. 

^ Siiktir ustA (//srari kacit sarv<i-iMi\tii-Niyinnil<(i. 38 . . . .cic~chaydi)ehitah 

celafU'.va ■< ihfiati sd. 40. JbhL m. 
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the dispenser of the concrete elemental world (virdt), and all the 
figures that are manifested thereon are the living beings and other 
objects of the world. It is Brahman that, being reHccted through 
the mdyd, assumes the diverse forms and characters. I'he false 
appearance of individual selves is due to the false identification 
of subjectivity—a product of mdyd —with the underlying pure 
consciousness—Brahman. Vidyaranya then goes on to describe 
ihe usual topics of the Vedanta, wliich have already been dealt 
'>vith. The chief and important feature of Vidyaranya’s Pancadast 
is the continual repetition of the well-established Vediintic prin- 
i ijiles in a clear, popular and attractive way, which is very helpful 
to those who wish to initiate their minds into the Vedantic ways 
of self-realization'. His Vivarana-prameya-sanij^raha is a more 
scholarly work; but, as it is of the nature of an elaboration of the 
ideas contained in Paiicu-padikd-vivaratia, which has generally been 
followed as the main guide in the account of Vedanta given in this 
and the preceding chapter, ami there being but few ideas which 
can be considered as an original contribution of Vidyaranya to the 
development of Vedantic thought, no separate account of its con¬ 
tents need be given here-. The Jhian-rnukti-viveka, the substance 
of which has already been utilized in section 17 of chapter X, 
volume I of the present work, is an ethical treatise, covering more 
or less the same ground as the Naiskarmya-siddhi of Suresvara. 

Nrsirnhasrama Muni (a.d;i5oo). 

Nrsimhasrama Muni (a.d. 1500) was a pupil of Glrvanendra 
Sarasvatl and Jagannatha^rama and teacher of Narayanasrama, who 
wrote a commentary on his Bheda-dhikkara. He wrote many works, 
mchasAdvaita-dipikd,Ad 7 )aita-panca-ratna,Advaita-bodha-dipikd, 
Advaita-vada, Bheda-dhikkara, Vdedramhhana, Veddnta-tattva- 
viveka, and commentaries on the Snmksepa-sdriraka and Panca- 

1 There are four commentaries on tire 1 ‘iiricadau ■.— Tultva-hodhinl, Vrtti- 
prabhilkara by Niscaladasa Svamin, Tfitpiiryti-bodhinl by Ramakrena and 
another commentary by Sadananda. It is traditionally believed that the Pafica- 
diisl was written jointly by Vidyaranya and Rharati I'irtha, Niscaladasa Svamin 
points out in his Vrtti-prabhdkara that Vidyaranya wa.s author of the first ten 
chairters of the Panmdasl and Bharati 'I'inha of the other five. Ramakrsna, 
however, in the heginninf’ of his comme.’itary on the seventh chapter, attributes 
that chapter to Rharati Tirtha, and this fits in with the other tradition that the first 
six chapters were written by Vidyaranya and the other nine by Bharatitirtha. 

~ He also wrote another work on the Hittarafin, called Vivaranupany 3 sa,vih\c.h 
is referred to by Appaya Dikijita in hi.s Siddhimla-lesa, p, 68 —Vivaranupaiiydse 
BhdratUlrtha-vacanam. 
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padikd-vivar wa,C2L\\e<\ Tattva-hodhini and Panca-padika-vivarana- 
prakdsikd. Mrsimhasnima was vi^ry well reputed among his cen¬ 
ter ajtoraries, but it does not seem that he introduced any new ideas 
into tire Vedanta. He is more interested in emphasizing the fact 
ol the identity of Brahman with the self and the illusory character 
of the world-appearance than in investigating the nature and con¬ 
stitution of iidyd and the way iir which it can he regarded as the 
material stufl of world-ap[)eatance. He defines the falstthoird of 
world-appear nice as its non-existence in the locus in which it 
appears {pratipannopddhdv ahhdva-protiyopiH’ay. When a piece of 
conch-sliell appears to he silver, the silver appears to be existent 
and real {.uit). hut silver cannot be the same as being or existence 
{na tavad rajuta-svonlpdtn sat). So also, when vvt take the world- 
appearance as existent, the world-appearance cannot be identical 
with being or existence; its apparent identification with these is thus 
necessaril) fal; e-. So also the appearance of subjectivity or egoistic 
characters in the self-luminous self is false, because the two are 
entirely dilferent and cannot he identified. Nrsinihasrama, however, 
cannot show by logical argumonis or by a reference to experience 
that snhjectivi'y or egoism {ahamkdra, which he also calls antah- 
karana or mini ) is dilferent from self, and he relies on the texts of 
the Upanisads to prove this point, wiiich is of fundamental im¬ 
portance for tl e Vedanta tliesis. In explaining the nature of the 
pierceptual process he gives ns the same sort of account as is given 
by his pupil Dharmaraja .Adhvarindra in his Vedanta-parihhdsd, as 
described in the tenth chapter in the first volume of this work®. 
He considers tl e self to he bliss itself {sukha-rupa) and does not 
admit that theie is any difference between the self and bliss {sa 
cdtm'd sukhdn m hhidyate)'^. His definition of ajndna is the same 
as that of ('itsul ha, viz, that it is a hepdnningless constitutive cause, 
whicli is reinovable by true knowledge'’. 'There is thus practically 

^ Vcdfuita-tatti: i-vivi'kn^ p. 12. The , v<il. xxv, May 1903. This work has 

two important commontarie.s, \ iz. TattVti-i'n't'ha-(hpana.,'<u\il one called ' 7 \ittva~ 
ineka-dlptDUi-vydk'iyd iiy Hhalpfji. 

“ \ i-idTefui, p. 15. 

yada (intedikcrafUf-i^rttya ^fuitfh'uft'hnnmrn caitattyani upudhiyate tadd 
(inlahkiixnulvai't'hin ui-^hatdvanhitina-rnittinyuyi>r vastuta ekatve *py upadhi' 
bhediid hhiptiny >r (ib iedopadhi-sar/ihandhc/nf dikyad hfmvaty abheda ity antahkara- 
th'ivdCchintui-cd'ttDi}, tsyti visiiyabhintia-tad-iidhisthdmi-caitatiyasydbheda-yiddhy- 
arthfvn vrtter 7 ii>ytit.tanam lulcvdtn. Ibid. p. 22. 

^ Ihui. p. 2'j. 

^ ii)nldy upuddnotve sati jndfi<i-tiii'artyam njndrutin, nikhila-prapahcopdddno-' 
brahma-er>a ajiidnam. Ibid. p. 43. 
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no new line of argument in his presentation of the Vedanta. On 
tlie side of dialectical arguments, in his attempts to refute “ differ¬ 
ence ” {bheda) in his Bheda-dhikkara he was anticipated liy his great 
predecessors Sriharsa and Citsukha. 


Appaya Diksita’- (a.d, 1550). 

Appaya DJksita lived probably in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, as he refers to Nrsitnhasraina Muni, who lived early in 
that century. He was a great scholar, well-read in many branches 
of Sanskrit learning, and wrote a large numher of works on 
many subjects. His grandfather was Acarya Diksita, who is said 
to have been famous for his scholarship from the Himalayas to 
the south point of India; the name of his father was Ratigaraja 
Makhindra (or simply Raja Makhindra). There is, however, 
nothing very noteworthy in his Vedantic doctrines. For, in spite 
of his scholarship, he was only a good compiler and not an original 
thinker, and on many occasions where he had opportunities of 
giving original views he contents himself with the views of others. 
It is sometimes said that he had two different religious views at two 
different periods of his life, Saiva and the Vedanta. Rut of this one 
cannot be certain; for he was such an all-round scholar that the 
fact that he wrote a Saiva commentary and a Vedantic commentary 
need not lead to the supposition that he changed his faith. In the 
beginning of his commentary Sivarka-mani-dipikd on Srikantha’s 
Saiva commentary to the Bridmia-sutra he says that, though the 
right interpretation of the Brahma-sutra is the monistic interpre¬ 
tation, as attempted by Sankara and others, yet the desire for 
attaining this right w isdom of onewss (advailti-vd.sand) arises only 
through the grace of Siva, and it is for this reason that Vyasa in 
his Brahina-sutia tried to establish ihe superiority of the qualified 
Rrahman Siva as interpreted by Srikanthacarya. This shows that 
even W'hile writing his commentary on Srikantha’s Sak'ii-hhdsya 
he hatl not lost respect fur the monistic interpretations of Sankara, 
and he was somehow able to reconcile in his mind the Saiva 
doctrine of qualified Rrahman {saguna-hrahwa) as Siva with the 
Sankara doctrine of unqualified pure Rrahman. It is possible, 

‘ He WHS al‘,o called Apiiayya Diksita and Avadhani Yajva, and he studied 
I.otn'c {ttirka) with Yajrifsvara Makhindra. .See colophnn to Appaya Diksita’s 
commentary on the Nyriyd-sidtlhtlntu-niarijurl of Janakinatha, called Nyayti- 
siddhntitti-inanjarl-vyakhydna (MS.). 
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lioweV(;r, that his sympathies with the monistic Vedanta, which 
at the beg lining were only lukewarm, deepened with age. He 
says in his ^ivaika-inani-dipika that he lived in the reign of King 
(hnnabomma (whose land-grant inscriptions date from Sadasiva, 
tnahiiraja of Vijayanagara, a.d. 1566 to 1575; vide Hultzsch, SJ. 
hiscriplious, vol. 1), under whose orders he wTote the ^ivdrka- 
uumi-dipihi commentary on Srikantha’s commentary. His grandson 
Ndakantha Diksita says in his Siva-ltldinava that Appaya Diksita 
lived to the gooil old age of sc\a-nty-t\vo. I n the Oriental Historical 
Manuscript; catalogued by Taylor, vol. tl, it is related that at 
the request of the I’andya king Tirumalai Nayaka he came to the 
I’andya cou itry in .A.i). 1626 to settle certain disputes between the 
S iivas and tlie Vaisnavas. Kalahasti .sarana-Sivananda Yoglndra, 
in his commentary on the Afnidipana-stava, gives the date of 
.^ppavii Dikvita’s birth as Kali age .(654, or A.n. 1554, as pointed 
out by Mai iimahopailhyaya Kuppusvatni Sastri in his Sanskrit 
iritroduction to the ^iva-lildrtiava. Sinci’ he lived seventy-two 
years, he must have died some time in 1626, the very year when 
he came to the Pandya country. He had for his pupil llhattoji 
Diksita, as is indicated by his own statement in the I'antra- 
sia'dlidnta-dipikd by the latter auilior. lihattoji Diksita must therc- 
foie have bccti a junior contemporary of Appaya Diksita, as 
is .ilso evidenced by his othim statement in his Tattva-kaustuhha 
that he wrote this work at the request of King Keladi-Vehkatendra, 
who reigned from 1604 to T626 (titV/e Hultzsch’s second volume 
of Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts)'. 

It is sail that Appaya Diksita wrote about four hundred 
works. Some of them maybe mentioned \\or(i', Advaita-nirnaya^ 
Catiir-mata-sdra-sarnpraha (containing in tlie first chapter, called 
Nyava-muktdvali, a brief summary ol the doctrines of Madhva, 
in the second clvapter, called Naya-inayukha-mcdikd, the doctrines 
of Ramanuja, in the third chajiter the decisive conclusions from 
the [loint of \ icw of firlkantha’s commentary called Naya-mani- 
nifdd and in the fourth chapter, called Naya-manjarl, decisive 
conclusions in accordance with the views of Sahkaracarya); Tattva- 
muktdvall, a work on Vedanta; I'ydkarana-vdda-naksatra-mald, 
a vi'ork on grammar; PCtrimtlara-mimainsd-vada-naksatra-mdld 
(containing va 'ious separate topics of discussion in Mimarnsa and 

’ See Mnhiim ihopadtiyava Kiippusvami Sastii’s introduction to the Sh'a- 
I'llarn iva, Sriranf'im, 1911. 
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Veilanta); Nyaya-raksa-mant, a commentary on the Brahma-sutra 
following the monistic lines of Sankara; Vcddnta-kalpa-taru- 
parimala, a commentary on Amalananda’s Veddnta-kalpa-taru, 
a commentary on Vacaspati’s Bhdmati commentary; Siddhanta- 
lesti-samgraha, a collection of the views of different philosojdiers 
of the monistic school of Sankara on some of the most important 
points of the Vedanta, without any attempt at harmonizing them or 
showing his own preference by reasoned arguments, and comprising 
a number of commentaries by Acyutakrsnananda "rirtha (Krsnd- 
lamkdra), Gahgadharcndra Sarasvati (Siddhanta-hindu-sikara), 
Ramacandra Yajvan (Gudhartha-prakdia), Visvanatha Tirtha, 
Dharmaya Diksita and others; SivBrka-mani-dipika, a com¬ 
mentary on Srikantha’s Sawa-bhdsya on the Brahma-sutra ; Sk:a- 
karndmrta ; &iva-tattva-viveka ; Siva-purdna-tdmasatva-khandana ; 
Sivddvaita-nirnaya ; ^ivananda-lahari-candrika, a commentary on 
Sankara’s Sivdnanda-laharl\ Sivdrcana-candrikd] Sivotkarsa-can- 
drikd; Sivotkarsa-manjari', Saha-kalpa-druma\ Siddhdnta-ratna- 
kara; Madhva-mukha-bhanga, an attempt to show that Madhva’s 
interpretation of the Brahma-sutra is not in accordance with the 
meaning of the texts of the Upanisads; Ramanuja-mata-khandana ; 
Rdmdyana-tdtparya-nirnaya ; Rdmdyana-tdtparya-samgraha ; Ra- 
mdyana-bhdrata-sdra-samgraha ; Rdmdyana-sdra ; Rdmdyana-sdra- 
samgraha; Rdmdyana-sdra-stava; Mimamsddhikarana-mdld Upa- 
krama-pardkrama, a short Mimarnsa work; Dharma-mimarnsd- 
paribhdsd ; Ndma-samgraha-mdh'kd ; Vidhi-rasdyana ; Vidhi-rasd- 
yanopajlvanl', Vrtti-vdrttika, a short work on the threefold mean¬ 
ings of words; Kuvalaydnanda, a work on rhetoric on which no less 
than ten commentaries have been written; Cjtra-mimdmsd,?LWork on 
rhetoric; Jayollasa-nidhi, a commentary on the Bhdgavata-purdna ; 
Yddavabhyudaya-tika, a commentary on Venkata’s Yddavd- 
bhyudaya] a commentary on the Prabodha-candrodaya ndtaka, etc. 


Prakasananda (a d. 1550—1600). 

It has been pointed out that the Vedanta doctrine of monism 
as preached by Sankara could not shake off its apparent duality in 
association with mdyd, which in the hands of the later followers 
of Sankara gradually thickened into a positive stuff through the 
evolution or transformation of which all the phenomena of world- 
appearance could be explained. The Vedantists held that this mdyd, 
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though it atll crcd to Hnihnian and spread its magical creations 
tiler eon, was ansiieakahle, indescribable, indefinable, changeable 
and unthinkable and was thus entirely diil'erent from the sell- 
revealing, uncliangealile Hrahman. 'I'hc charge of dualism against 
such a system ol philosophy eouki be dodged by tlie teachers of 
Vedanta only! y holding that, since Brahman was the ultimate reality, 
jnaya was unreal and illusory, aiul hence the charge ol duality 
wotdd be false. But when one considers that mdyd is regarded as 
positive and a;, the stulf of the transformations of world-appearance, 
it is harilly iutelligiiile how it can be kept out of consideration 
as having no kind of existence at all. The positive character of 
iiidyd as being the stulf ol all worUl-appearance has to be given 
up, if the stiictlv moiustic doctrine is to be consistently kept. 
Almost all the followers of Aahkara liad, however, been inter¬ 
preting their iiaster’s views in such a way that the positive exist¬ 
ence of an ob ective world with its infinite varieties as the ground 
of perceptual presentation was never denied. Tlte whole course of 
the development of Vedanta iloetrine iti the luinds of these Vedanta 
teachers begat to crystallize compactly in tlie view that, since the 
variety and n ultiplicily of worid-a(tpearaiue cannot be explained 
by the pure changeless Brahman, an iiuiefmable stuff, the mdyd, 
has necessarily to be admitted as llie gntund of this world. 
IVakiisananda was probably the first wlio tried to explain Vedanta 
from a pnreh' sensationalistic view-point of idealism and denied 
the objective existence of any stuff. The existence of objects is 
nothing more than their perception {drsli). 'I’he central doctrine of 
Prakasananda has already been briefly described in chapter x, 
section 15, of volume 1 of the present work, and his analysis of the 
nature of perceptual cognition has already been referred to in a 
preceding section of the present chapter. 

Speaking on the stibject of the causality ot Brahman, he says 
that the attribution of causality to Brahman cannot be regarded 
as strictly cor'ect ; for ordinarily causality implies the dual relation 
of cause and effect; since there is nothing else but Brahman, it 
cannot, under the circumstances, be called a cause. Nescience 
(avidyd), agai a, cannot be called a cause ot the world ; for causality 
is based upon the false notion of duality, which is itself the out¬ 
come of nescience. 'I he theory of cause and effect thus lies outside 
the scope ot the Vedanta {kdryu-kdratia-vddasyu vedanta-hahir- 
hhiitatvdt). Vdien in reply to the question, “what is the cause of 
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the world?” it is said that nescience {ajiiana —literally, want of 
knowledge) is the cause, the respondent simply wants to obviate the 
awkward silence. The nature of this nescience cannot, however, 
be proved by any of the pratndnas-, for it is like darkness and the 
prarndnas or the valid ways of cognition are like light, and it is 
impossible to perceive darkness by light. Nescience is that which 
cannot be known except through something else, by its relation 
to something else, and it is inexplicable in itself, yet beginningless 
<ind positive. It will be futile for any one to try to understand it 
as it is in itself. Nescience is proved by one’s own consciousness : 
so it is useless to ask how nescience is proved. Yet it is destroyed 
when the identity of the self with the immediately presented 
Brahman is realized. The destmetion of nescience cannot mean 
its cessation together with its products, as Prakasatman holds in 
the Vivarana; for such a definition would not apply, whether 
taken simply or jointly. Prakasananda, therefore, defines it as the 
conviction, following the realization of the underlying ground, that 
the appearance which w'as illusorily imposed on it did not exist. 
This view is different from the anyathd-khydti view, that the sur- 
tnised appearance was elsewhere and not on the ground on which 
it was imposed; for here, when the underlying ground is imme¬ 
diately intuited, the false appearance absolutely vanishes, and it 
is felt that it was not there, it is not anyw'here, and it will not be 
anywhere; and it is this conviction that is technically called hadha. 
The indefinability of nescience is its negation on the ground on 
which it appears (pratipannopddhau nisedha-pratiyogitvam). I’his 
negation of all else excepting Brahman has thus two forms; in one 
form it is negation and in another form this negation, being in¬ 
cluded within “all else except Brahman,” is itself an illusory 
imposition, and this latter form thus is itself contradicted and 
negated by its former form. Thus it would be wrong to argue that, 
since this negation remains after the realization of Brahman, it 
wmuld not itself be negated, and hence it would be a dual principle 
existing side by side with Brahman 

True knowdedge is opposed to false knciwledgc in such a way 

^ Brahmany adhyasyamdnarri sarz^am kdlatraye ndstttiniscayasya asti rupadva- 
yam ekam badhdtmakani aparain adhyasyamdnatvarn; tatra adhyas} anidnatvcna 
riipena sva-visaynt'Daiii; bddhatDcna znsayitvam iti mUmusruya ily arthah iatha ca 
nadvaita-ksatih. Compare also Bhumati on Adhydsa-hhasya, Nan^ Diksita seems 
to have borrowed his whole argument from the Bhdmati. See his commentary 
on the Siddhdnta-inuktihuili. The Bandit^ 1^90, p. 108. 

This idea, however, is not by any means a new contribution of Prakasananda. 

T hus Citsukha writes thesamc thimr in his TatUxi^diMka (alsocalled Pratvak-tatt- 
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that, when the former dawns, the latter is dispelled altogether. An 
r'bjection is sometimes raised that, if tins be so, then the person 
who has n alized lirahma knowletlge will cease to have a bodily 
existence; or bodily existence is based on illusion and all illusion 
must vanis 1 wlien true knowledge ilawns. And, if this is so, there 
will be ne: competent Vedanta teacher. 'I'o this Prakasananda 
replies that, even though the Vediinta teacher may be himself an 
i lusory production, he may all the same lead any one to the true 
path, just a ; the Vedas, which are themselves but illusory products, 
may lead a ly one to the right path'. 

t)n the subject ol the nature of the self as pure bliss (anaiida) 
he differs Irom Sarvajhalma Muni’s view tliat what is meant by 
t:ie statement that the self is of the nature of pure bliss is that there 
is entire absence of all sorrows or negation of bliss in the sell, 
llliss, accoiding to Sarvajhatma IVInni, thus means the absence 
of the negai ion of bliss {an-uiuindd-iyavrtti-mdtram anandatvam)“. 
He diflVns also Irom the view oi Prakasatman that ananda, or bliss, 
means the substance which appears as blissful, since it is the object 
that we really desina Prakasatman holds that it is the self on 
which the character of blissfulness is imiiosed. 'Phe self is called 
blissful. be( ause it is the ground of the appearance of blissfulness. 
What people consider of value and tlesire is not the blissfulness, 
but that wbich is blissful. Prakakmanda holds that this view is not 
c orrect, siiu e the self appears not ttnlv its blissful, but also as pain¬ 
ful, and it vould therefore he as right to call the self blissful as 
to call it painful. Moreover, not the object of blissfulness, which 
in itself is < issociatecl from blissfuiTtess, is called blissful, but that 
which is endowed with bliss is calletl blissful [visistasyaiva ananda- 
paddfthatvt,iy'. If blissfulness is not a natural character of the self, 
it caimot bi. called blissful because it happens to be the ground on 
which bliss Illness is illusorily imposed. So Prakasananda holds 
that the sell is naturally of a blissful character. 

Prakasananda raises the (piesiion regarding the beholder of the 

vii-pradipika), p. 39, as tollows; sarvesum npi IdiiHulnam (israyati'ieno aammate 
pratiyoi’itvam 'ityaiitdhhuv<tm prati which is the same as prati- 

pannoptuihiiii iPsi'diui-pratiyoaiHumi, t.'oinpare also V'^edanta-paribho^dy pp. 219 
ai it.l 220, rnit! yutvam ca siHtsniyuhwniih/iimdtit -yavtirmtylhdtyantdbhdva-praU. - 
\(>i’itvam. In latei times MaJhusndana freely used this definition in his 
Advaita-iiddh ,. 

^ kalpito 'pyiipisdvstd sydd y/itJut-sdsiiam sanuldiset 

na rdvim)>anio Joso *vidydvnltvena nhnayat. 

The Pandit, 1890, p. z6o. 

" Saniksep i datiraka, i. 1. 174. 

'f'hf T/inr/it i8nn n. T C 
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experienced duality and says that it is Brahman who has this 
ex])erience of duality; but, though Brahman alone exists, yet there 
is no actual modification or transformation {paritiama) of Brahman 
into all its experiences, since such a view would be open to the ob¬ 
jections brought against the alternative assumptions of the whole 
of Brahman or a part of it, and both of them would land us in 
impossible consequences. 7 'he vinarta view holds that the effect 
has no reality apart from the underlying ground or substance. So 
vharta really means oneness with the substance, and it virtually 
denies all else that may appear to be growing out of this one sub¬ 
stance. The false perception t)f world-appearance thus consists in 
the appearance of all kinds of characters in Brahman, which is 
absolutely characterless saprakarakatvena bhavah). 
Since the self and its cognition are identical and since there is 
nothing else but this self, there is no meaning in saying that the 
Vedanta admits the vivartuvicw of causation; for, strictly speaking, 
there is no causation at all {vivartasya hala-vyutpatti-prayojana- 
tayaf. If anything existed apart from self, then the Vedantic 
monism would be disturbed. If one looks at maya in accordance 
with the texts of the Vedas, rndya will appear to be an absolutely 
fictitious non-entity (tuccha), like the hare’s horn; if an attempt is 
made to interpret it logically, it is indefinable (anirvacaniya), 
though common people would always think of it as being real 
(•vcistavi)'^. Prakasananda thus preaches the extreme view of the 
Vedanta, that there is no kind of objectivity that can be attributed 
to the world, that rndya is absolutely non-existent, that our ideas 
have no objective substratum to which they correspond, that the 
self is the one and only ultimate reality, and that there is no 
causation or creation of the world. In this view he has often to 
figlit with Sarvajnatma Muni, Prakasatman, and with others who 
de\’eloped a more realistic conception of mdyd transformation; but 
it was he who, developing probably on the lines of Mandana, tried 
for the first time to give a consistent presentation of the Vedanta 
from the most thorough-going idealistic point of view. In the 
colophon of his work he says that the essence of the Vedanta as 

* bdldn prati vivarto 'yam brahmanah sakalani jagat 

avivartlilam anandam asthitah krtinah sada. 

The Pandit, :8go, p. 326. 

’ tucchanirvacaniyd ca vastavi cety asau tridhd 

jneyd rndya tribhir bodhaih hauta-yauktika-laukikaih. 

Ibid. p. 420. 
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preached by liiin is unknown to his contemporaries and that it 
was he who first thoroughly expounded this doctrine of philo¬ 
sophy’. Prakasananda wrote many other works in addition to his 
Siddhaiito mur.ldvah, such as 'J'drd-hlialiti-tarangini\ Manoramd 
tantra-rdja-tlkd, Mahd-lakstni-f>aildliati and Sri-vidya-paddhati, 
and this shov s that, though a thoroughgoing Vedantist, he was 
religiously attiched to tan/ra forms of worship. Nana Diksita 
wrote a commentary on the Mukidvali, called Siddhanta-pradipika, 
at a time vvhei different countries of India had become pervaded 
by the disciphs and disciples of the discijdes of Prakasananda’’. 


Madhusudana Sarasvati (a d 1500)”, 

Madhusiid ina Sarasvati, who was a pupil of Vi^vesvara Saras¬ 
vati and teacher of Purusottama Sarasvati, in all probability 
flourished in he first half of the sixteenth century. His chief 
works arc Veadnta-kalpa-latikd, Advaita-siddhi, Advaita-manjari, 
Advaita-ratna-raksana, Atrna - hudha - Ukd, Ananda-manddkinl, 
Krma-kutu/iahi ndtaka, Frastfiana-hfieda, nhakti-sdmdriya-nirUpana, 
Bhapavad-pltc, -pudhdrtiui - dipihd, Bhayavad- hhakti-rasdyana, 
Bhdpavata - pu aria ~ prathama - sloka - vydkhyd , Veda - siuti - tikd 
^dndilya-sdtra tlkd.^dstra-siddhdnta-lesa-tikd, Sarnksepa-sariraka- 
sdra-sarngraha, Siddhaiila-tattva-hiridn, Ilun-lild-vydkhyd. His 
most important work, however, is his Advaita-siddhi., in which he 
tries to retute the objections raised in Vyasatirtha’s Nydydmrta'^ 

^ Vidanta-sarii-uirvasxHWi (ijiuyam (Hlhundtanaih 

a L'$e.yui rnayokutm tut f^urusottamu-yulnatali. • 

I'/ie Pandit f 1890, p. 428. 

3'< icchisya-Msyu-saxidoha-xyalild hUarata-bhwnayah 
v.inde tarn yalibhir vandyam Prahauinandoni isvaram. 

Ibid. p. 488. 

® Kamajna Pa ideya in his edition of JVIadliusLidaria’a Veddnta-kalpa-latikd 
suggests that he was a Bengali l>y birth, llis pupil Purusottama Sarasvati in his 
commentary on tl e Siddfianta-bindu-likd refers 10 Balahhadra Bhapacarya as a 
favoiKitc pupil of his, and Pandeya argues that, since Bhattacarya is a Bengali 
surname and sine; his favourite juipil was a Bengali, he also must have been 
a Bengali. It is also pointed out that in a family genealogy {Kula-panjikd) of 
Kotuhpara of Faiidpur, Bengal, Madhusiulana’s father is said to have been 
Pramodapurandar i Acarya, who had four sons .^i inatha Cudamani, Yada- 
vananda Nyii) aca ya, Kamalajanayami and Vagisa (iOsSvamin. Some of the 
important derails 3 f Madhusudana’s phiIoso|,>hical dialectics will be taken up 
in the treatment <1 ihe philosophy oI Madhva and his followers in the third 
volume of the pres'ent work in connection with IVTailhusudanu’s discussions with 
Vyasa:irtha. 

^ d’he AdvaiU'-siddhi has three commentaries, Advaita-siddhy-upanydsa, 
Brhat-iikdf af\d Lttghu-candrikd, hy Brahmananda Sarasvati. 

I s 
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against the monistic Veilanta of Sankara and his followers. 
Materials from this hook have already been utilized in sections 6, 
y, 8, 9 and lo of the tenth chapter of the present work. More will 
be utilized in the third volume in connection with the controversy 
lietween V'^yasatirtha and .MadhusQdana, which is the subject- 
matter of Advaita-siddhi. Madhusutlana’s Siddhanta-hindu does 
not contain anything ol importance, excepting that he gives a con¬ 
nected account of the perceptual process, already dealt with in the 
tenth chapter and also in the section “ Vcdantic Cosmology ” of the 
jtresent vohime. I lis Advaita-ratna-raksana deals with such subjects 
as the validity of the Upanisads; the Upanisads do not admit 
duality; perception does not prove the reality of duality; the 
duality involved in mutual negation is false; indeterminate know¬ 
ledge does not admit duality; duality cannot be proved by any 
valid means of proof, and so forth. There is practically nothing 
new in the work, as it only repeats some of the important arguments 
of the bigger w'ork Advaita-siddhi and tries to refute the view of 
dualists like the followers of Madhva, with w'horn Madhusudana 
was in constant controversy. It is unnecessary, therefore, for our 
present purposes to enter into any of the details of this work. It is, 
however, interesting to note that, though he was such a confirmed 
monist in his philosophy, he was a theisl in his religion and 
followed the path of bhakti, or devotion, as is evidenced by his 
numerous works promulgating the hhakti creed. These works, 
however, have nothing to do with the philosophy of the Vedanta, 
w'ith which we are concerned in the present chapter. Madhusudana’s 
Vedanta-kalpa-latika was written earlier than his Advaita-siddhi 
and his commentary on the Mahimnah stotra'-. Ramajfla Pandeya 
points out in his introduction to the Vedanta-kalpa-latika that 
the Advaita-siddhi contains a reference to his Gita-nibandhana', 
the Cita-nibandhana and the Srimad-bhagavata-tlkd contain refer¬ 
ences to his Bhakli-rasayana, and the Bhakti-rasayana refers to the 
Vedanta-kalpa-latika ; and this shows that the Vedanta-kalpa-latika 
was written prior to all the.se works. 'I'he Advaita-ratna-raksana 
refers to the Advaita-siddhi and may therefore be regarded as a much 
later work. 'Fhere is nothing particularly new' in the Vedanta-kalpa- 
latika that deserves special mention as a contribution to Vedantic 
thought. The special feature of the work consists in the frequent 

‘ He refers to the Vvdatitn~kal{)a-latilid and Siddhdnta-bindu in his Advaita- 
siddhi, p. 537 (Nirnaya-Sa^jnni edition). Sec also Mahimnuh-stotra^tJkd, p. 5. 
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liriet sumn aries of doctrities of otlu-r systems of Indian philosophy 
and contnsts tliem with important Vedanta views. The first 
problem discussed is the nature of emancipation (rnokfa) and the 
ways of realizing it: Madhusudana attempts to prove that it 
is only the Vedantic einieept of salvation that can appeal to men, 
all other views being unsatislaetory and invalid. But it does not 
seem that he does proi')er justice to other views. Thus, for e.Kample, 
in retuving the Sarnkhya view ol salvatioti he says that, since the 
Hatnkhya tl inks that what is e.vistent cannot be destroyed, sorrow, 
being an existent entity, cannot lie destroyed, so there cannot be 
any emancioation from sorrow. This is an evident misrepresenta¬ 
tion of the Samkhya; tor with the Sanikhya the destruction of 
sorrow m emancipation means that the huddhi , a product of prakrti 
w'hich is the' source ol all sorrow, ceases in emancipation to have 
any contact w'ith purusa, and hence, even though sorrow may not be 
destroyed, there is no inconsistency in having emancipation from 
sorrow'. It is unnecessary for our present purposes, however, to 
multiply e.x imples of misreiiresi-ntation by Madhusudana of the 
views of other systems of thought in rt'gard to the same problem. 
In the course of the discussions lie describes negation (abhdva) 
also as l.ieina made up of the stulF of nescience, w'hich, like other 
things, makes its appearance in connection with jiu re consciousness. 
He next introduces a discn.ssion of the nature of self-knowledge, 
and then, since Brahma knowledge can he attained only through 
the IJpanis; tlic prO|iositions of identiiy, he passes over to the dis¬ 
cussion of inport ol propositions and the doctrines of abhihitdn- 
Viiya-vdd(i, (invitdbhidhdu(i-v(id<i aiui the like. He then treats of the 
di.‘struction ot nescience. He concludes the work with a disctissicm 
of the subst; ntial nature of the senses. ’I'hus the mind-organ is said 
t(.' be made up ot live elements, whereas other senses are. regarded 
as being corstitnted of one element only. Maims is said to pervade 
tl e whole i I the body and nut to he atomic, as the Naiyayikas 
hold. I'ina ly, Mailluisudana returns again to the problem of 
emancipation, and holds that it is the .self treed from nescience 
that should be regarded as the real nature of emancipation. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE YOGA-VASISTHA 

The philosophical elements in the various Puranas will be taken 
in a later volume. The Yoga-vdsistha-Ramdyana may be included 
among the puranas, but it is devoid of the general characteristics 
of the purdnds and is throughout occupied with discussions of 
Ve^lantic problems of a radically monistic type, resembling the 
Vedantic doctrines as interpreted by Sankara. This extensive 
philosophical poem, which contains twenty-three thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-four verses (ignoring possible differences in 
diflerent manuscripts or editions) and is thus very much larger 
than the ^rimad-hhagavad-gltd, is a unique work. The philosophical 
view with which it is concerned, and which it is never tired of 
reiterating, is so much like the view of Sankara and of Vijnanavada 
Buddhism, that its claim to treatment immediately after Sankara 
seems to me to be particularly strong. Moreover, the various inter¬ 
pretations of the Vedanta-sutra which will follow are so much 
opposed to Sankara’s views as to make it hard to find a suitable 
place for a treatment like that of the Yoga- 7 idsisfha unless it is 
taken up immediately after the chapter dealing with Sankara. 

I'he work begins with a story. A certain Brahmin went to the 
hermitage of the sage Agastya and asked him whether knowledge 
or work was the direct cause of salvation (moksa-sadhana). Agastya 
replied that, as a bird flies with its tw'o wings, so a man can attain 
the highest {paramam padam) only through knowledge and work. 
To illustrate this idea he narrates a story in which Karunya, the 
son of Agnivesya, having returned from the teacher’s house after 
the completion of his studies, remained silent and did no work. 
W hen he was asked for the reason of this attitude of his, he 
said that he was perplexed over the question as to whether the 
action of a man in accordance with scriptural injunction was or 
was not more fitted for the attainment of his highest than follow¬ 
ing a course of self-abnegation and desirelessness (tydga-mdira). 
On hearing this question of Karunya Agnivesya told him that 
he covdd answer his question only by narrating a story, after 
hearing which he might decide as he chose. A heavenly damsel 
{(ipsardh), Suruci by name, silting on one of the peaks of the 
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Hiimlayas, on :c saw a messenger of Indra flying through the sky. 
She asked hiiri where he was going. In reply he said that a certain 
king, Aristanemi liy name, having given Ins kingdom to his son 
and having be.'ome free from all passions, was performing a course 
of asceticism {tafnis), and that he had had to go to him on duty and 
was returninj, from him. The damsel wanted to know in detail 
what happem d there bctw'een the messenger and the king. The 
messenger realied that he was asked by Indra to take a well- 
decorated chariot and bring the king in it to heaven, hut while 
doing so he \ 'as asked by the king to describe the advantages and 
delects (jt heaven, on hearing which he would make up his mind 
whether he vould like to go there or not. In heaven, he was 
answered, pe tple enjoyed superior, medium and inferior pleasures 
according as their merits were superior, medium or inferior: when 
they had exhausted their merits by enjoyment, they were reborn 
again on earth, and during their stay there they were subject to 
mutual jealousy on account of the inequality of their enjoyments. 
On hearing this the king had refused to go to heaven, and, when 
this was reported to Indra, he was very much surprist^d and he 
asked the messenger to carry the king to Valmiki’s hermitage and 
make Valmi ti acquainted with die king’s refusal to enjoy the fruits 
of heaven and request him to give him proper instructions for the 
attainment of right knowledge, leading to emancipation (moksa). 
When this was done, the king asked Valmiki how he might attain 
moksa, and Valmiki in reply wished to narrate the dialogue of 
^’’asistha and Rama {Vasistha-rama-samvada) on the subject. 

Valmiki said that, when he had finished the story of Rama— 
the work properly knowm as Ramdyana —and taught it to Bhara- 
dvaja, Bha advaja recited it once to Brahma (the god), and he, 
being pleased, wished to confer a bs)on on him. Bharadvaja in 
reply said hat he would like to receive such instructions as would 
enable people to escape from sorrow. Brahma told him to apply 
to ValmTk and went himself to him (Valmiki), accompanied by 
Bharadvaja, and asked him not to cease working until he finished 
describing the entire character of Rasna, by listening to which 
people wih be saved from the dangers of the world. When Brahma 
disappears d from die hermitage after giving this instruction, 
Bharadvaja also asked Vfdmiki to describe hsnv Rama and his wife, 
brother a id followers hehavet! in this sorrowful and dangerous 
world am. lived in sorrowless tranquillity. 
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In answer to the above <|uestion Valmlki replied that Rama, 
after finishing his studies, went out on his travels to see the various 
places of pilgrimage and hermitages. On his return, however, he 
looked very sad every day and would not tell anyone the cause 
of his sorrow. King Da^aratha, Rama’s father, became very much 
concerned about Rama’s sadness and asked Vasistha if he knew 
what might be the cause of it. At this time the sage Visvamitra 
also visited the city of Ayodhya to invite Rama to kill the demons. 
Rama’s dejected mental state at this time created much anxiety, 
and Visvamitra asked him the cause of his dejection. 

Rama said in reply that a new enquiry had come into his mind 
and had made him averse from all enjoyments. There is no happi¬ 
ness in this world, people are born to die and they die to be born 
again. Everything is impermanent [asthira) in this world. All 
existent things are unconnected {hhavdh...parasparam asanginah). 
They are collected and associated together only by our mental 
imagination [manah-kalpanaya). The world of enjoyment is created 
by the mind {mariah), and this mind itself appears to be non¬ 
existent. Everything is like a mirage. 

Vasistha then explained the nature of the world-appearance, 
and it is this answer which forms the content of the book. When 
Valmiki narrated this dialogue of Va^is^ha and Rama, king Aris- 
tanemi found himself enlightened, and the damsel was also pleased 
and dismissed the heavenly messenger. Kaninya, on hearing all 
this from his father Agnivesya, felt as if he realized the ultimate 
truth and thought that, since he realized the philosophical tnith, 
and since work and passivity mean the same, it was his clear duty to 
followthecustomary dutiesof life. When Agastyafinished narrating 
the story, the Brahmin Sutiksna felt himself enlightened. 

There is at least one point which may be considered as a very 
clear indication of later date, much later than would be implied by 
the claim that the work was written by the author of the RamSyana. 
It contains a ^oka which may be noted as almost identical with 
a verse of Kalidasa’s Kumara-sambhava^. It may, in my opinion, 
be almost unhesitatingly assumed that the author borrowed it 
from Kalidasa, and it is true, as is generally supposed, that Kalidasa 

* Yoga-vasistha, iii. i6. 50: 

ittfiu tarn atimatra-vihvalarp. 
sakrpakusahhm’d sarasvatl 
sapharlm hraiJa-sofa-t'ihvaldtn 
prathama xw^titr ivdnvakampata. 
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li’/cd in tl\c fiftli century A.n. 'I'lic antlior of the Yo<^a-t)asistha, 
wlioever he may liave been, llouriahed at least some time alter 
Ivalidasa, It may also he assnrned that the interval between 
Kalitlasa’s time anel that of the antlioi of the Yo^a-vudstha had 
been lonf^ ‘nonjith to establish Kalidasa’s reputation as a poet. 
'I'here is another fact which deserves consideration in this con¬ 
nection. In spite of the laet that tlie views of the Yoi^a-vasigha 
and Sankara’s interpretation of Vedanta have important points of 
ai^rcement neither of them relers to the other. .Vjjtain, the views 
of the Yoi^a-rasisfha f.0 imielr resemble those of tlie idealistic school 
(.'I Biiddhis s, that the whole work seems to be a Hrahmanic modiil- 
(.ation of idealistic Huddhism. One other important instance can 
be t^iven cf such a tendenev to assimilate Buddhistic itlealism 
iind modifv it on Brahmanic lines, viz. the writings of Oanda- 
pada and fafikara. I am therefore inclined to think that the author 
of the Yo^i-vihuthd was probaldy a contemporary of Caudapada 
or fiahkara, about A.I). 800 or a centuiy anterior to thetn. 

'I'he work contains si\ books, ur grtikaranas, namely, Vairagyu, 
Muttiuksu-uy(i'i)(iliai-(i, I fiw/li, S/lil/i\ I ’l^auinia and Nirvana. It is 
known als( by the tiatnosol Ai\s(i-Ranidyana,ynana-vdsi.dha, Maiia- 
Rdnidyana, Vmidlui Rdnidyaiia or Viisidjia. Several commen¬ 
taries havi been written on it. O! these commentaries I am par¬ 
ticularly it debted to the ?«//>«ryre-/>rr/A'</.svv of Anandahodbendra. 

'I'lic I ona-vdsist/ut is ti\rout;hout a idnlosophical work, in the 
torm of Ioptdar lectures, and the same idea is often repeated 
again atul again in vtirioiis kinds of expressions and poetical 
imagery. But the writer seems to have been endowed with ex- 
traordinaiy poetical gifts. .Almost everv verse is full of the finest 
poetical imagery, the choice of words is exceedingly pleasing to 
the ear, aid they olten proihice the effect of interesting us more 
by their poetical value than liv die extremely idealistic thought 
which tluy are intended to eonvev. 

I'he Vogo-wu.v/.v/Art had a number of commentaries, and it was 
alsosumrnarixed in I'crseby some writers whose works also had com¬ 
mentaries written ii|)on them. 'I'hus Adi ayaranya, son of Narahari, 
wrote a commentary on it, ealhal I'dsidha-Rdmdyana-candriku. 
Anandabodhendra Sarasvati, pupil of fJaiigadliarendra SarasvatT 
of the nineteenth century, wrote the Tdtgarya-prakdsa. Gahgadha- 
rendia also is saiti to have written a commentary of the same 
name. Ramadeva and Sadananda also wrote two commentaries on 
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the work, and in addition to these there is another commentary, 
called Yoga-vasistha-tatparya-samgraha, and another commentary, 
the Pada-candrika, was written by Madhava Sarasvatl, 'fhe names 
oi some of its summaries are Brhad-yoga-vasistha , Laghu-jndna-vasi- 
stha, Yoga-vdsistha-slokah and Yoga-vdshtha-samksepa by Gauda 
Abhinanda of the ninth century, Yoga-vdsistha-sdra oryfidtia-sdra, 
Yoga-vdsistha-sdra-samgraha and Vdshtha-sdra or Vdsistha-sdra- 
gudhdrthd by Ramananda Tirtha, pupil of Advaitananda. The 
Yoga-vdsistha-samksepa of Gauda Abhinanda had a commentary 
by Atmasukha, called Candrikd, and another called Samsdra- 
tarani, by Mummadideva. The Yoga-vdsistha-sdra also had two 
commentaries by Purnananda and Alahidhara. Mr- Sivaprasad 
Bhattacarya in an article on the Yoga-vdsistha-Rdmdyana in the 
Proceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference of 1924 says that the 
Mtdisopdya-sdrajVihxch is another name for the Yoga-vdsistha-sdra, 
was written by an Abhinanda who is not to be confused with 
Gauda Abhinanda. But he misses the fact that Gauda Abhinanda 
had also written another summary of it, called Yoga-vdsistha- 
samksepa. Incidentally this also refutes his view that the Yoga- 
vdsistha is to be placed between the tenth and the twelfth centuries, 
h'or, if a summary of it was written by Gauda Abhinanda of the 
ninth century, the Yoga-vdsistha must have been written at least 
in the eighth century. The date of the Yoga-vdsistha may thus be 
regarded as being the seventh or the eighth century. 


The Ultimate Entity. 

The third book of the Yoga-vdsistha deals with origination 
{utpatti). All bondage (bandhei) is due to the existence of the per¬ 
ceptible universe (drsya), and it is the main thesis of this work that it 
does not exist. At the time of each dissolution the entire universe of 
appearance is destroyed, like dreams in deep sleep [susupti). What 
is left is deep and static (^stimita-gambhira), neither light nor dark¬ 
ness, indescribaVde and unmanifested {andkhyam anabhivyaktam), 
but a somehow existent entity. This entity manifests itself as 
another {svayam anya ivollasan)-, and through this dynamic aspect it 
appears as the ever-active mind (manas) —-like moving ripples from 
the motionless ocean. But in reality whatever appears as tjte diver- 
silied universe is altogether non-existent; for, if it was existent. 
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it could not cease under any circumstances'. It does not exist at 
all. The ultimate indefinite and indescribable entity, which is pure 
extinction {nirvam-mutra), or pure intelligence (paro bodhah), 
remains alwtys in itself and does not really suffer any transforma¬ 
tions or modifications. Out of the first movement of this entity 
arises ego (s.>ata), which, in spite of its appearance, is in reality no¬ 
thing but the ultimate entity. Gradually, by a series of movements 
[spanda) like waves in the air, there springs forth the entire world- 
appearance, The ultimate entity is a mere entity of pure conceiving 
or imagining] {samkalpo-purusa)'-^. The Muni held that what appears 
before us i."; due to the imagination of manas, like dreamland or 
fairyland {yatha samkalpa-tiaparam yathd gandharva-pattanani). 
There is rothing in essence except that ultimate entity, and 
v'hatever else appears does not exist at all—it is all mere mental 
creations, j roceeding out of the substanccless, essenccless mental 
creations of the ultimate entity. It is only by the realization 
that this world-appearance has no possibility of existence that the 
false notion of ourselves as knuwers ceases, and, though the false 
appearance may continue as such, there is emancipation {moksa). 

This manaSy however, by whose mental creations everything 
springs forth in appearance, has no proper form, it is merely a 
name, me -e nothingness". It does not exist outside or subjec¬ 
tively inside us; it is like the vacuity surrounding us everywhere. 
That anything has come out of it is merely like the production of 
a mirage stream. All characteristics of forms and existence are like 
momentary imaginations. Whatever appears and seems to have 
existence s nothing but manas, though this manas itself is merely 
a hypothrtical starting-point, having no actual reality. For the 
manas is not different from the dreams of appearance and cannot 
be separated from them, just as one cannot separate liejuidity from 
water or movement from air. Matins is thus nothing but the 
hypothetical entity from which all tlie dreams of appearance pro¬ 
ceed, though these dreams and manas are merely the same and 

^ Voga vdsistha, m. 

“ sfirt'ds/im hhilta jdttindm samsdrtt-Tyax’nhdriiidm 

pnitha/titf 'sint prntispumla.i tiUti-dehah si iitoddyah 
asmdt purvdt p^aiiapanddJ anatnutitat-svarupim 
iyatn pravisrla srstih spunda-srsfi't ivdnildu 

HI. 3. 14, 15. 

^ rdttidsyn mamiso rupam na kimt id apt drsyate 

lultna-vtdtrdd rte vyomno yathd mny<i-jaddkrteh. 


III. 4. 38. 
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it is impossible to distinguish between them^, Avidya, samsrti, 
(itta, matins, baitdha, mala, tamas are thus but synonyms for the 
same concept^. It is the pcrceiver that appears as the perceived, 
and it is but the perceptions that appear as the perceiver and 
the perceived. The state of emancipation is the cessation of this 
world-appearance. There is in reality no perceiver, perceived or 
perceptions, no vacuity (sunya), no matter, no spirit or conscious¬ 
ness, but pure cessation or pure negation, and this is what we mean 
by Brahman®. Its nature is that of pure cessation (santa),and it is this 
tliat the Sarnkhyists call piimsa, the Vedantins call “ Brahman,” 
the idealistic Buddhists call “pure idea” [vijndna-mdtra) and the 
nihilists “pure essencelessncss ” {sunyaf. It is of the nature of pure 
annihilation and cessation, pervading the inner and the outer 
world®. It is described as that essencelessncss {sunya) which docs 
not appear to be so, and in which lies the ground and being of the 
essencelcss world-appearance {yasmin sunyam jagat sthitam), and 
which, in spite of all creations, is e.ssenceless®. The illusory world- 
appearance has to be considered as absolutely non-existent, like 
the water of tlte mirage or the .son of a barren woman. The ultimate 
entity is thus neither existent nor non-existent and is both statical 
and dynamical (spanddspandatmaknY; it is indescribable and un- 
nameable (kirnapy avyapadesatma) and neither being nor non- 
being nor being-non-being, neither statical being nor becoming 
{na hhavo hhavanarn na ca). The similarity of the philosophy of 
the Yoga-vdsistJia to the idealistic philosophy of the Lankdvatara- 
suira is so definite and deep that the subject does not require any 
elaborate discussion and the readers are referred to the philosophy 
of the Lankdvatdra in the first volume of the present work. On 
Vedanta lines it is very similar to Praka.sananda’s interpretation 
of the Vedanta in later times, called drsti-srsti-vada, which can 
probably be traced at least as far back as Gaudapada or Mandana. 
Prakasatman refers to the Yoga-vdsistha as one of his main 
authorities. 

^ piirne piirnmn prasarati idnte sdntam vyaz^asthitam 

vyomemy evoditam zyoma brahtnarii brahma tisthati 
na drsyam asti sud-rupam na drasta na ca darianam 
na sunyattt na jadorn no cic chdntam evedarn dtatam. 

III. 4. 6y, 70. 

“ III. 4. 46. ® III. 5. 6'’7. * ndsa-rupu vindsdtmd. III. 5. 16. 

III. 7. 22. ^ in. 0- 59. ' nr. 9. 49. 
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Origination. 

Th<; w( rid as such never existcii in the past, nor (exists now, 
nor will ex st hereafter ; so it has no production or destruction in 
any real .sense'. Hut yet thi're is the appearance, and its genesis 
has somehow to be accounted for. ']'he ultimate entity is, of course, 
of the nature of pure cessation (Jantn), as described above. I'lie 
order of moments leading to the manifestation of the world- 
appearanct can be described in this way; At first there is some¬ 
thing like a self-reflecting thought in the ultimate entity, producing 
some indercrihable objectivity which gives rise to an egohood. 
Thus, on a further movement, which is akin to thought, is produced 
a state which can he described as a self-thinking entity, which 
:s clear pure intelligence, in which everything may be reflected, 
ft is only this entity that can he callerl conscious intelligence 
(cit). As the thought-activity becomes more and more concrete 
(ghana-sanwedana), other comiition.s of soul {jiva) arise out of it. 
At this stage it forgets, as it were, its subject-objectless ultimate 
state, and desires to flow' out of itself as a pure essence of creative 
movement (hhavana-tnatra-scmi). 'I'lie first objectivity is akasa, 
manifested as pure vacuity. .At this moment arise the ego (ahamtd) 
and time (kala). This creation is, however, in no sense real, and is 
nothing but the seeming appearances of the self-conscious move¬ 
ment {szm-samvedana-mdtrfdiaut) of the ultimate being. All the 
network of being is non-existent, and has only an appearance of 
existing. Thought (ruinr;?/), which at this moment is like the dkdsa 
and the ego and which is the seed {hijd) of all the conceivings 
of thought {hhdvana), formulates by its movement air". Again, 

^ bandhya-putra-vyoma-hiine yathd mi stah kaddeana 

jagad-ddy akhUtttn driyam tathd ndsti kaddeana 
nci I'otpnmuiTTi na c<i dfn'antsi yat liUddnu na vidyate 
utpattih kldril tasya ndsa-snbdasya kd kathd> ill. n. 4> 5* 

“ yfiamih satripadyatc Inlam hakind-kalnnonmukkam \ 

halayantl nuwah saktir ddau hhnvayati k^andt, 
dkdsa-hhdiHmdniiit chdm sabda-blja-rasonmukhlm; 
tatas tdff! ghciiuHdm jdtam ghaita-spandu kramdn manah. 

IV. 44. 16, 17. 

A t.nmpirison of numerous passaj^cs like these sho\vs that each mental 
creation is tie result of a creativif thought-movement called hhdxxmd, and each 
successive movement in the chain of a succession of developin^^ creative move¬ 
ments is said to he ghana, or concrete. f/Vit/no has been paraphrased in the Tdtparya- 
prakd.ia as accretion {apocaya). lihmdmi is the same as spanda; as the result of 
each thought-movement, there was thouKht-accretion (ghatui), and corresponding 
to each ghat a there was a semi-statical creation, and following each ghuna there 
was a sparid i {ghami-dipanda-hramut). 
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following the akasa moment and from it as a more concrete state 
{l^hanibhuya), comes forth the sound-potential {kha-tan-matra). This 
sound-potential is the root of the production of all the Vedas, with 
their words, sentences and valid means of proof. Gradually the 
conceivings of the other tan-matras of sparsa, tejas, rasa Andgandha 
follow, and from them the entire objective world, which has no 
other reality than the fact that they are conceptions of the 
self-conscious thought*. The stages then are, that in the state of 
equilibrium (sama) of the ultimate indescribable entity called the 
Brahman, which, though pure consciousness in essence, is in an un¬ 
manifested state, there first arises an objectivity [cetyatvd) through 
its self-directed self-consciousness of the objectivity inherent 
in it (satas cetydrnsa-cetanat)-, next arises the soul, where there 
is objective consciousness only through the touch or connection 
of objectivity {cetya-sumyoga-cetanat) instead of the self-directed 
consciousness of objectivity inherent in itself. Then comes the 
illusory notion of subjectivity, through which the soul thinks that it 
is only the conscious subject and as such is different from the object 
(cetyaika-paratd-vasat). This moment naturally leads to the state of 
the subjective ego, which conceives actively {huddhitvakalanani), 
and it is this conceiving activity which leads to the objective con¬ 
ceptions of the different tan-mdtras and the world-appearance. 
These are all, however, ideal creations, and as such have no reality 
apart from their being as mere appearance. Since their nature is 
purely conceptual (vikalpa), they cannot be real at any time. All 
that appears as existent does so only as a result of the conceptual 
activity of thought. Through its desire, “ I shall see,” there comes 
the appearance of the two hollows of the eye, and similarly in the 
case of touch, smell, hearing and taste. I'liere is no single soul, 
far less an infinite number of them. It is by the all-powerful 
conceptual activity of Brahman that there arises the appearance of 
so many centres of subjective thought, as the souls (jivas). In 
reality, however, the jivas have no other existence than the con¬ 
ceptualizing activity which produces their appearance. There is 
no materiality or form; these are nothing but the self-flashings 
of thought (dtta-camatkdra). 

Manas, according to this theory, is nothing but that function 
of pure consciousness through which it posits out of itself an object 
of itself. Here the pure conscious part may be called the spiritual 

* 111 . 12 . 
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part and its objectivity aspect the material part'. In its (objectivity 
also the cit oerceives notiiinp hut itself, though it appears to per¬ 
ceive somet ling other than itself (svam evanyataya drstvd), and 
this object!('ity takes its first start with the rise of egohood 
(ahanitd). 

But to the most important question, namely, how the original 
equilibrium is disturbed and how the present development of the 
conceptual creation has come about, the answer given in the 
Yoga-vdshtha is that it is by pure accident {kakatallya-yogeiia) 
that such a c ourse of events took place. It is indeed disappointing 
that such a vonderful creation of world-appearance should have 
ultimately to depend on accident for its origin^. It is considered 
irrelevant: to enquire into the possibility of some other cause of 
the ultimate cause, the Brahmau'h 

Karma, Manas and the Categories, 

Karma in this view is nothing but the activity of the maiias. 
The active states of nuinas are again determined by their preceding 
moments and may in tlieir turn lie considereti as determining the 
succeeding moments. When any jiarticular state determines any 
succeeding st; te, it may be considered as an agent, or kartd \ but, 
as this state is determined by the activity of the previous state, 
oth(;rwise called the karma, it may be said that the karma generates 
the kartd, the kartd by its activity again produces karma, so that 
karma and kurtd are mutually determinative. As in the case of 
the seed <.:om:ng from the tree and the tree coming from the 
seed, the cycle proceeds on from kartd t(t karma and from karma 
to kartd, and to idtimate priority can be aifinned of any one of 
theiTi^. But, it this is so, then the responsibility of karma ceases; 
the root drisire {vdsand) through which a man is born also makes 
him suffer or enjoy in accordance with it; but, if kartd znd karma 
spring forth together, then a particular birth ought not to be de¬ 
termined by the karma of previous birth, and this would mean 

^ Clio yac cL'tyti-kaliiinott itin~tnunmtvant miahritJ/n 

cid-nhdfio Hrdjatitf bhii}*o jddyani citru hi catydf/i. III. (ji. 37. 
ll, (/'■ IV. 54. 7, 

^ Brat matiah kdruimm kirti sydJ iti vohtutn na yujyatc 

svab'idvu niridsesatt'ut vahtuin tui yitiyalc, iv. 18. 22. 

^ yoth 1 karma ca kartd ca parydyrtwha samifatau 

karrt and kriyate kartd kartru karma praniyate 
bijankunulivan-nydyo loka-rediikta eva sah. in. 95. 39, 20, 
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that man’s enjoyment and sorrow did not depend on his karma. 
In answer to such a question, raised by Ramacandra, Vasistha says 
that karma is due not to dtman, but to matua. It is the mental 
movement vvliich constitutes karma. Wlien first the catef^ory of 
nuinas rises into being from Hrahman, karma also begins from that 
moment, and, as a result thereof, the soul and the body associated 
with it are supposed to be manifested. Karma and manas are in one 
st nsc the same. In this world the mov'ement generated by action 
{kriya-spanda) is called karma., and, as it is by the movement of 
nuvias that all elfects take place, and the bodies with all their 
associated sufferings or enjoyments are produced, so even the 
body, which is associated with physical, external karma, is in reality 
nothing but the manas and its activity. Manas is essentially of the 
nature of karma, or activity, and the cessation of activity means the 
destruction of manas (karma-nase mano-nasah)'. As heat cannot 
be separated from fire or blackness from collyrium, so movement 
and activity cannot be separated from manas. If one ceases, the 
other also necessarily ceases. Manas means that activity which 
subsists between being and non-being and induces being 
through non-being; it is essentially dynamic in its nature and 
passes by the name of manas. It is by the activity of manas that 
the subject-objectless pure consciousness assumes the form of a 
self-conscious ego. Manas thus consists of this constantly positing 
activity [ckanta-kalanah). The seed of karma is to be sought in the 
.ictivity of manas {karma-bijam manah-spanda), and the actions 
{kriyd) which follow are indeed very diverse. It is the synthetic 
function {tud-anusandhatte) of manas that is called the functioning 
of the conative senses, by which all actions are performed, and 
it is for this reason that karma is nothing but manas. Manas, 
huddhi, ahamkara, citta, karma, kalpand, samsrti, vasand, vidya, 
prayatna, smrti, indriya, prakrti, maya and kriyd are different 
only in name, and they create confusion by these varied names; 
in reality, however, they signify the same conc;pt, namely, the 
active functioning of manas or rifla. These different names are 
current only because they lay stress on the different aspects of 
the same active functioning. They do not mean different entities, 
but only different moments, stages or aspects. Thus the first 
moment of self-conscious activity leading in different directions 
is called manas. When, after such oscillating movement, there is 


III. 95 . 
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the position of either of the alternatives, as “the thus,” it is eallcd 
buddhi. Vdieti by tlie false notions of associations of body and 
soul there is the feeling of a concrete individual as “ I,” it is called 
aharnhdya. When there is rellective thought associated with the 
memory of the past and the anticipations of the future, it is called 
ciita. When tlie activity is taken in its actual form as motion or 
action towards any point, it is callcil karma. When, leaving its 
self-contained state, it desires aiu thing, we liave kalpand. When 
the cttUi terns itself to anything previously seen or unseen, as living 
previously experienced, we have what is called memory (smrtt). 
When certain impressions arc. protlueed in a very subtle, subdued 
lorm, dominating all other inclinations, as if certain attractions or 
repulsions to certain things were really experienced, we have the 
root inclinations (vdsand). In the realiziilion that there is such a 
thing as se 1-knowledge, and that there is also such a thing as the 
false and illusory world-appearance, we have what is called right 
knowledge {vidya). When the true knowledge is forgotteti and the 
impression:; of the false world-appearance gain ground, we have 
v^^hat are called the impure states {mala). The functions of the five 
kinds of co 'nition please us and arc called the senses {indriya). As 
all world-appearance has its origin and ground in the highest self, 
it: is called the origin (prakrli). As the true state can neither be 
called existent nor non-existent, and as it gives rise to all kinds of 
appearance it is called illusion {mdyu)'. Thus it is the same ap¬ 
pearance w lich goes by the various names of jiva, nianas, ciita 
and huddhr. 

One of he peculiarities of this work is that it is not a philo¬ 
sophical tre itisc of the ordinary type, hut its main purpose lies in 
tlie attempt to create a firm conviction on the part of its readers, by 
repeating tl e same idea in various ways by means of stories and 
elaborate elescriptions often abounding in the richest poetical 
imagery of i ndeniably high aesthetic value, hardly inferior to that 
of the great;St Sanskrit poet, Kalidasa. 

. ^ in. 96. 1^-3r. 

’ Jlvti ity mIttUe maiui tty ufu kathytiie 

cittam ity myati' yuhui hudtihir ity ucyate Uithl. 


111. 96. 34. 
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The World-Appearance. 

'fhe Yoga-vasistha is never tired of repeating that this world is 
like a hare’s horn, a forest in the sky, or a lotus in the sky. The state 
of Brahman is higher than the state of manas. It is by becoming 
manas that Brahman transforms itself into thought-activity and 
thus produces the seeming changeful appearances. But Brahman in 
itself cannot have anything else {brahma-tattve ’nyata nasti). But, 
though there is this change into manas, and through it the production 
of the world-appearance, yet such a change is not real, but illusory; 
for during all the time when this change makes its appearance 
and seems to stay, Brahman remains shut up within itself, change¬ 
less and unchangeable. All objective appearance is thus nothing 
but identically the same as the Brahman, and all that appears 
has simply no existence. The seer never transforms himself into 
objectivity, but remains simply identical with himself in all ap¬ 
pearances of objectivity. But the question arises, how, if the world- 
appearance is nothing but the illusory creative conception of manas, 
can the order of the world-appearance be explained.^ The natural 
answer to such a question in this system is that the seeming 
correspondence and agreement depend upon the similarity of the 
imaginary products in certain spheres, and also upon accident. It 
is I)y accident that certain dream series correspond with certain 
other dream seriesh But in reality they are all empty dream con¬ 
structions of one manas. It is by the dream desires that physical 
objects gradually come to be considered as persistent objects 
existing outside of us. But, though during the continuance of the 
dreams they appear to be real, they are all the while nothing but 
mere dream conceptions. The self-alienation by which the pure 
consciousness constructs the dream conception is such that, though 
it always remains identical with itself, yet it seems to posit itself as 
its other, and as diversified by space, time, action and substance 
{(Jpsa-kala-kriyd-dravyaih). 

The difference between the ordinary waking state and the 
dream state consists in this, that the former is considered by us as 
as.sociated with permanent convictions (sthira-pratyaya), whereas 
the latter is generally thought to have no permanent basis. 
Any experience which persists, whether it be dream or not, 

^ melanam api svakiya-parakiya-svapnanmn dawdt kvacit sanivddavat svdntaly 
kulpandimakajn eva, Yoga-vdsistha-tdtparya-prakdia, IV. 18. 46. 
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comes i:o be regarded as permanent, whereas, if even our waking 
conceptions come to be regariled as changeful, they lose tlieir 
validity as l epresenting permanent objects, and our faith in them 
becomes shaken. If the dream cxjscriences persisted in time and 
the waking experiences were momentary, then the waking state 
w'ould be considered as a dream and the dream experiences would 
be consideied as ordinary experiences in the dream state. It is 
only with toe coming of the waking state that there is a break of 
the dream experiences, and it is then that the latter are contra¬ 
dicted and therefore regarded as false. But so long as the dream 
experiences lasted in the dream state, we did not consider them 
to be false; for during that time those tlreain e.xpeiiences appeared 
somehow to be permanent and thcrclore real. 'I'here is thus no 
difference between dream states and waking states except this, 
that the k tier are relatively persistent, continuous and per¬ 
manent (it/.ira), whih' the former are changeful and impermanent 
(aslhiray, 

I'here it within u.s a principle of pure consciottsness, which 
i.s also the vital principle (jiva-J/uilii), vitality {•nlryu), and body 
heat (tejcis). In the active coiuiition, when the body is associated 
with manas, action and speech, the vital jirinciple moves through 
the body, and on account of tliis all .sorts of knowledge arise, and 
the illusion of world-appcaranee inherent in it is manifested as 
C' fro n outside through the various sense apertures. This 

bt b^of a steady and fixed character is called tlie waking state 
(y’l The sumpta, or deep sleep state, is that in which the body 

is ^ jrbed by the movement of the manas, action or speech. 

"I'l- '”^b- nciple remain.s still in it.self, in a potential state without 

any ® nanifestation, as the oil remains in the sesamum 
{tat tile)-- When the vital principle {jiva-dhatu) is 

very’*?^”^ sturbed, we have experiences of the dream state, 

Whenc er the manas strongly identifies itself with any of its 
concepts, it appears to itself as that concept, just as an iron ball 
iri fire liccomes itself like fire. It is the manas that is both the 
perceiver (purusa) ami the perceiveil universe {visva-rupataY. 


■ IV. 19. ; 
D It 


jd^rat-svapfia-^tlahi-hhi'do tia nthirdsthirate vinci 
samah sadaiva sarvatra samasttt ^}iuhhavo 'nayoh 
svap 7 io 'pi sxKipim-samaye sthairydjjugratWam rcchali 
asthairydt jiigrad evdste svapnas tadrsa-bodhatah. 

IV. 19. II, 

* IV. 20. 4. 
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The followers of the Sarnkhya consider manas to be pure con¬ 
sciousness; they have also explained their doctrines in other de¬ 
tails, and they think that emancipation cannot be attained by any 
way other than that which the Sarnkhya suggests. The followers of 
the Vedanta also consider that emancipation is attained if one 
understands that all this world is Brahman and if there is self-control 
and cessation of desires together with this knowledge, and that this is 
the only way of salvation. 'J'he Vijnanavadins (Idealistic Buddhists) 
think that, provided there is complete self-control and cessation of 
all sense desires, one may attain emancipation, if he understands 
that the world-appearance is nothing but his own illusion. Thus 
each system of thought thinks too much of its own false methods 
of salvation {svair eva tnyama-bhrarnaih), springing from the tradi¬ 
tional wrong notions. Rut the truth underlying all these concep¬ 
tions is that manas is the root of all creations. There is nothing 
intrinsically pleasurable or painful, sweet or bitter, cold or hot, 
and such appearances arise only through the habitual creations of 
the mind. When one believes and thinks with strong faith in any 
particular manner, he begins to perceive things in that particular 
manner during that particular time'. 

Nature of Agency (Kartrtva) and the Illusion of 
World Creation. 

Whenever we ascribe agency {kartrtva) to any person in respect 
of deeds producing pleasure or pain, or deeds requiring stre uous 
exercise of will-pow'er, as those of the Yoga discipline, w' io it 
wrongly; for agency consists in the grasp of will and resolut’ and 
so it is an internal determination of the mind, of the nature »mi- 

nant and instinctive desires and inclinations (vasanabhi ih)'^. 
The inner movement of feeling in the person towards the en^rj jwtient 
of experiences takes place in accordance with these fixed desires or 
inclinations leading him to specific forms of enjoyment. All enjoy- 
mimt is thus a natural consequence ol our nature and character as 
active agents. Since all active agency {kartrtva) consists in the 

^ na juenehu pudarthesu ruparn eham udiryate 

drdha-bhavanayd ceto yad yathd bhdvayaty alam 
tat tat-phalain tad-dkarum tavol^kdlam prapaiyati. 
na tad asti na yat satyam na tad asti na yan mrsd. 

IV. 21.56, 57, 

® yohyantara-sthaydh juanovrtter tdsiayah upudeyaUl-pratyayo vdsandbhidhd^ 
natatkartrtva-iabde 7 iocyate, iv. 38. 2. 
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inner effort of will, the enjoyment following such an inner exercise 
of will is nothing but tlte teeling mollifications of the mind follow¬ 
ing tlie lead of the active exercise of the will. All action or active 
agency is thus assoeiatetl witli root inclinations [vasand), and is 
thus .lossihle only for those wlio do not know the truth and have 
their minds frdl of the root inclinations. But those who have no 
vasand cannot he said to have the nature of active agents or of 
enjoying anytlung. 'f’lieir minds are no doidit always active and 
they ire active dl the time; hiit, as they have no vasand, they are 
not attached ti fruit, and there is the movement without any 
attaclmient. Whatever is tlone Iry manas is done, and what i.s not 
done hy it is m t done; so it is the manas that is the active agent, 
and not the body; the world has appeared from the mind {citta or 
manas), is of thessence of manas, and is upheld in manas. ffvery- 
thing is but a inental creation and has no otlier existence. 

intimately, everytlting comes from Brahman; for that is the 
source of all powers, and therefore all powers {saktayafi) are seen 
ill Brahman —existence, non-exislenee, unity, duality and mnlti- 
plici .y all proceed from Brahman. 'I’he citta, or mind, has evolved 
out of pure consciousne.ss (cit) or Brahman, as has already been 
mentioned, an .1 it is tiirougli the latter that all pow'er of action 
{kar,na), root tlesires (vasand), and all mental modifications appear. 
But, if everyth itg has proceeded from Brahman, how is it that the 
world-appiiara ice happens In be so different from its source, tlie 
Brahman? Wien anything comes out of any other thing, it is 
naturally expected to he similar thereto in substance. If, therefore, 
the world-appearance has sprung forth from Brahman, it ought to 
be similar in nature thereto; but Brahman is sorrowless, while the 
world-appearance is full of sorrow; how is this to be explained? 
To such a qi estioii the answer is, tiiat to a person who has a 
perfect realizaaou of the nature ol the world-appearance, as being 
a mere conceptual creation from the Brahman and having no 
existence at a'l, there is no sorrow in tliis world-appearance nor 
any such quality which is different from Brahman. Only in the 
eyes of a perKjn who has not the complete realization does this 
difference between the w'orld-appearance and Brahman seem to 
be so great, a id the mere notion of the identity of Brahman and 
th e universe, .vithout its complete realization, may lead to all sorts 
of mischief. On this account insiruetion in the itlentitv of the 
Brahman and the world-appearance slioiild never he given to 
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anyone whose mind has not been properly purified by the essential 
virtues of self-control and disinclination to worldly pleasures^. As 
in magic (indrajala), non-existent things are produced and existent 
things are destroyed, a jug becomes a cloth, and a cloth becomes 
a jug, and all sorts of wonderful sights are shown, though none of 
these appearances have the slightest essence of their own; so is 
the entire world-appearance produced out of the imagination of 
the mind. 7 'here is no active agent (kartr) and no one enjoyer 
(bhoktr) of the pleasures and sorrows of the world, and there is 
no destruction whatsoever^. 

Though the ultimate state is the indescribable Brahman or cit, 
yet it is from manas that all creation and destruction from cycle 
to cycle take their start. At the beginning of each so-called 
creation the creative movement of ynanas energy is roused. At 
the very first the outflow of this manas energy in the direction 
of a conceptual creation means an accumulation of energy in maiias, 
called ghana, which is a sort of statical aspect of the dynamical 
energy (spanda). At the next stage there is a combination of this 
statical state of energy with the next outflow of energy, and the 
result is the stabilized accretion of energy of the second order; this 
is again followed by another outflow of energy, and that leads to 
the formation of the stabilized energy of the third order, and so on. 
The course of thought-creation is thus through the interaction of 
the actualized energy of thought with the active forms of the energy 
of thought, which join together, at each successive outflow from 
the supreme fund of potential energy. Thus it is said that the first 
creative movement of manas manifests itself as the akasa creation, 
and that, as a result of this creative outflow of energy, there is an 
accretion of energy in manas-, at this moment there is another 
outflow (spanda) or movement on the part of manas, as modified 
by the accretion of energy of the previous state, and this outflow 
of manas thus modified is the creation of air. The outflow of this 
second order, again, modifies manas by its accretion, and there is 
a third outflow of energy of the manas as modified by the previous 
accretion, and so on. This process of the modification of energy 
by the outflow of the manas modified at each stage by the accretion 
of the outflow of energy at each of the preceding states is called 

^ adau sama dama-prdyair gunaih sisyam viiodhayet 

pasedt sarvam idarn brahma suddhas tvam iti bodhayet. 

IV. 39, 23 . 

* ndtra kascit kartd na bhoktd ua vincisain eti. iv. 39. 41. 
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^hana-spanda-krama'. The creation of all the so-called tan-malras 
(subtle states) of akaia, vayu, tejas, ap and ksiti takes place in this 
order, and afterwards that of the ahamkara and buddhi, and thus 
of the subtle body {pury-astaka)\ thereafter the cosmic body of 
Brahman is formed and developed in accordance with the root desire 
(l asand) ini erent in manas. Thus here we have first the akdsa 
ian-mdtra, tlien the vdvu tan-mdtra irorn the dkdsa tan-mdtra plus 
the outflow of energy, then, from the cihdsa ian-tnatra plus the 
vavn tan-md'ra plus the outflow of energy of the third order, iejas 
ttin-tndtra, and so on. '['lien, after the tan-wdtr(i,th.e (iharnhdro and 
the hiiddhi, ve liave the subtle body of eight constituents (five 
tiii’-mdtras, ahamkara, biiddlii and the root manas), called the 
puiy-astaka ( f Brahma. From this develops the body of Brahma, 
and from the creative imagination of Brahma we have the grosser 
materials and all the rest of the world-appearance. But all this is 
pure mental ireation, and hence unreal, and so also are all the 
scriptures, gods and goddesses and all else that passes as real. 

The Stage of the Saint (Jivan-mukta). 

Ivmancipat on (mukti) in this system can be attained in the 
lifetime of a person or after his death; in the former case it is 
called sa-di‘ha-mukiata, or jlvan-muktata. Vht jivan-mukta state is 
that in which the saint has ceased to have any desires {apagatai- 
sanati), as if hr were in a state of deep sleep (susuptavat). He is 
self-contained and thinks as if nothing existed. He has always an 
inward eye, evm though he may be perceiving all things with his 
external eye and using his limbs in all directions. He does not 
wait for the fut ire, nor remain in the present, nor remember the 
past. Though shteping, he is awake and, though awake,he is asleep. 
He may be doing all kinds of actions externally, though he remains 
altogether unaffr cted by them internally. He internally renounces 
all actions, and does not desire anything for himself. He is full of 
bliss and happiness, and therefore appears to ordinary eyes to 
be an ordinary happy man ; but in reality, though he may be doing 
all kinds of things, he has not the delusion of being himself an active 
agent [lyakta-kartrtva-vibhramah). He has no antipathy, grief, 
emotions, or outbursts of pleasure. He is quite neutral to all who 


‘ IV. 44. 13-30 
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do him ill or well; ho shows sympathetic interest in each person 
in his own way; he plays with a child, is serious with an old man, 
an enjoyable companion to a young man, sympathetic with the 
sorrows of a suflcring man. He is wise and pleasant and loving to 
all with whom he comes in contact. He is not interested in his 
own virtuous deeds, enjoyments, sins, in bondage or emancipation. 
He has a true philosophic knowledge of the essence and nature of 
all phenomena, and, being firm in his convictions, he remains 
niaitral to all kinds of happenings, good, bad, or indifferent, lint 
from the descriptions it appears that this indifference on the part 
ol a saint does not make him an exclusive and unnatural man; 
for, though unaffected in every way within himself, he can take 
part in the enjoyment of others, he can play like a child and can 
sympathize with the sorrows of sufferers*. 

Jivan-mukH, or emancipation while living, is considered by 
Sankara also as a possible state, though he does not seem to have 
used the term in his works. Thus, on the basis of Chandogyci, 
VI. 14. 2, he says that knowledge destroys only those actions 
which have not already begun to yield their fruits; those actions 
which have already begun to yield fruits cannot be destroyed by 
true knowledge, and so it is not possible for anyone to escape 
from their effects, good or bad; and it has to be admitted that 
even after the dawning of true knowledge the body remains 
until the effects of the actions which have already begun to yield 
fruits arc exhausted by enjoyment or suffering. In explaining such 
a condition Sankara gives two analogies; (1) as a potter’s wheel 
goes on revolving when the vessel that it was forming is completed, 
so the body, which was necessary till the attainment of true know- 
ledge, may continue to exist for some time even after the rise of 
knowledge; (2) as, when a man through some eye-disease sees 
two moons instead of one, he continues to do so even when he is 
convinced that there are not two moons but one, so, even when the 
saint is firmly convinced of the unreality of the workl-appearance,he 
may still continue to have the illusion of world-appearance, though 
internally he may remain unaffected by it’"*. Of the Upanisads 
only the later Mukttka Upamsad, which seems to have drawn 
its inspiration from the Yoga-vasistha, mentions the word jivan- 
mukta, meaning those saints who live till their fruit-yielding 

‘ V- 77- ^ 

.Saiikara'.s Bariraka-bhasya or the BrahmasOtra, iv, i. 15, 19. 
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actions (^prdrahdha-kiirmn) arc exhausted ^ Ikit, thougli the word 
is not inertinned, tlic idea seems to be pretty old. 

'The conception ol sf/iita-pi/iji'ia in the Snmad-hhagavad-^itd 
reminds u; of the state of a jivtin-iiiukla saint. A s/hita-prajiia (man 
of steady nisdom) lias no dt^sires, but is contented in himself, has 
no attachment, fear or anpjer, is not perturbed by sorrow nf)r longs 
lor pleasui e, and is absolnudy devoid of all likes and dislikes. Like 
a tortoise within its shell, be draws himself away from the sense- 
objects^. 'I his conception of the SriiiKid-hhagavad-gita is referred to 
in the Yos^a-vdsistlui, which gives a summary of it in its own way''. 
But it sect IS as it the conception of the saint in the Ynga~vdsistha 
has this a Ivantage over the other, that here tlie saint, though 
jbsolutcly Linalh'cted by all pleasures and sufferings, by virtue and 
vice, is yts not absolutely cut off from us; for, though he has no 
interest in Ids own good, he can show enjoyment in the enjoyment 
of others ;ind sympathy with the sufferings of others;, he can be 
as gay as ti child when with children, and as serious as any philo¬ 
sopher when with philosophers or old u\en. I'he tirimad-hhaga- 
vjtid-gitd, though it does not deny such (|ualities to a saint, yet does 
not mentit'O them either, and sectns to lay stress on the aspect 
of the passivity and neutral character of the saint; wdiereas the 
Voga-vdsiY/hi, as we have already said, lays ecjual stress on Itoth 
these special features of a saint. Ife is absolutely unattached to 
anything, but is not cut off" from society and can seemingly take 
part in everything without losing his mental balance in any way. 
'I'he (j'itd, of course, always recommends even the unattached 
saint to jo n in all kinds of good actions; but what one misses 
there is the taking of a full and proper interest in life along 
with all others, though the saint is internally absolutely unaffected 
fiy all that he may do. 

The sa nt in the Yoga-vdsisffia not only performs his own 
actions in a i unattacfied manner, but to all appearance mixes with 
the sorrow; and joys of others. 

d'he cpicstion wliether a saint is above the tyranny of the 
effects of bis own deeds was also raised in Buddhist ejuarters. 
'Thus we find in the Kathd-vatthu that a discussion is raised as 
to whether a saint can he killed before his proper time of death, 
and it is sa d that no one can attain mr^'dna without enjoying the 

‘ Miiktika Vpurnsdd, i. 42, nlso 11. 33, 35, 76, 

“ Srimad-f hagmad-'gita, 11. 55-5S. ^ Yoga-vadstha^ vi. 52-58. 
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fruits of accumulatet! intentional ileeds'. A story is told in the 
Dliantma-pada commentary (the tlatc of which, according to E. W. 
Burlingame, is about a.d. 450), how the great saint Moggallana 
was torn in pieces by thieves, and his hones were pounded until 
they were as small as grains of rice; such a miserable death of such 
a great saint naturally raised doubts among his disciples, and these 
were explained by Buddha, who said that tliis was due to the crime 
of parricide, which Moggallana had committed in some previous 
birtli; even though he had attained sainthood (arhattva) in that 
life, he could not escape suffering the effect of his misdeeds, which 
were on the point of bearing fruit". 'I'his w'ould naturally imply 
the view that sainthood does not necessarily mean destruction of 
the body, but that even after the attainment of sainthood the body 
may continue to exist for the suffering of the effects of such actions 
as arc on the point of bearing fruit. 

The different Indian systems are, however, not all agreed re¬ 
garding the possibility Of the. jivan-miikt a state, d'hus, according 
to the Nyaya, apavcirga, or emancipation, occurs only when the 
soul is absolutely dissociated from all the nine kinds of qualities 
(will, antipathy, pleasure, pain, knowledge, effort, virtue, vice and 
rooted instincts). Unless such a dissociation actually occurs, there 
cannot be emancipation; and it is easy to see that this cannot 
happen except after death, and so emancipation during the period 
while the body remains is not possible^. The point is noticed by 
Vatsyayana in a discussion on Nydya-sutro , iv. 2. 42-45, where 
he raises the question of the possibility of knowledge of external 
objects through the senses and denies it by declaring that in 
em;mcipation (apavargd) the soul is dissociated from the body 
and all the senses, and hence there is no possibility of knowledge; 
and that with the extinction of all knowledge there is also ulti¬ 
mate and absolute destruction of pain'*. The Vaisesika holds the 
same view on the subject. Thus Sriharsa says that, when through 
right knowledge {paramdrtha-darsami) all merit ceases, then the 

' Kaihn-vatthu, xvii. 2. 

- Buddhist Legends by K. V\'. Burlingame, vol. ir. p. .304. The same Icpend 
is rrpeated in the introduction Xo Jdtaka 522. 

' tod evam navdndrn dtma-gundmlm nirmulocchedo 'pavargah 

tad evedoni uktatn bhnx.viii lad-atyanta-viyogo ^pavargah, 

Nydya-mahjari, p. 508. 

^ yasmdt sarz'tt-duhhha htjam sorTa-duhkhdyatonarn cdpavarge 

vichidyaie tosmaf. sarveno dithldiena vimuktih 
apavargo na nirhijuvi mrdyatanam ca duhkhom utpadyate. 

Vatsyayana on Nydyo-sutro, iv. 2. 43. 
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soul, being devoid of the seeds of merit and demerit, which produce 
the body and the senses, etc., and the present body having been 
destroyed by the ex'liaustive enjoyment of the fruits of merit and 
demerit, and there being no further production of any new body 
by reason of the destruction of all the seeds of karma, there is 
absolute cessation of the production of body, like the extinction 
of fire by :he burning up of all the fuel; and such an eternal non- 
production of body is called niokm (emancipation)'. 

Prabhakara seems to Irold a similar view. Thus Salikanatha, in 
explaining the Prabhakara view in his Prakarana-pancika, says that 
emancipation means the absolute and ultimate destruction of the 
Irody, due to the total exhaustion of merit and demerit-. The 
difficulty i i raised that it is not possible to exhaust by enjoyment 
or suflering the fruits of all the karmas accumulated since be- 
ginninglesf time; he who, being averse tir worldly sorrows and all 
pleasures vi hich are mixed with traces of sorrow, works for emanci¬ 
pation, de.Msts from committing the actions prohibited by Vedic 
injunctions, which produce sins, exhausts by enjoyment and 
suffering the good and bad fruits of previous actions, attains true 
knowledge, and is equipped with the moral qualities of passionless 
tranquillity, self-restraint and absolute sex-control, exhausts in the 
end all the potencies of his karmas (nihsesa-karmasaya) and attains 
emancipation*. This view, however, no doubt has reference to a very 
advanced state in this life, when no further kartna is accumulating; 
but it doet not call this state moksa during life; for moksa, 
according to this view, is absolute and ultimate non-production 
of body. 

The Sarnkhya-karika,however, holds that, when trueknowledge 
is attained {samyagjnanadhigama), and when in consequence none 
of the karmas of undetermined fruition (aniyata-vipdka), accumu¬ 
lated throii);h beginningless time, are able to ripen for bearing 
fruit, the b( dy may still continue to remain simply by the inertia, 
as. it were, of the old avidya\ just as even after the potter has 
ctased to ojierate the potter’s wheel may continue to move as a 

’ yatha da;.f,dhendhanasydnahisyopastimnh ptinor cinutpdda evam punah iari~ 
rdnutpddo tnok -ah. Nydya-kandall, p. 2S3. 

Prasastap^ca also writes: tadu nirodhat mrhijasydttmwah sariradi-mvrttih 
punah iarirady-anutpattou daf^dhendhammnlavadupasomomoksa iti. Praiastapada- 
bhdsyh, p. 282. 

^ dtyantika tu dfhocchedo nihse^a-dharmddhanua-pariksayQ^nibandhimo mohsa 
iti Praharana paheikd, p. 156. 

* IhuL p. I ;7. 
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result of the monicntum which it has acquired {cakra-hhramivad 
dhrla-sarlrahy. 

d’he word jivan-mukta is not used either in the Kdrikd or 
in the Tattva-kaumudl or in the Taitva-vibhdkara. The Sdmkhyn- 
siitra, however, uses tlie term and justifies it on the same grounds 
as does Vacaspati^. The Sdmkhya-sutra, more particularly the 
Pravacana-bhasya, raises the threefold conception of manda-viveka 
(feeble discrimination), madhya-viveka (middle discrimination), 
and (finished discrimination)®. 'I’he stage of manda- 

viveka is that in which the enquirer lias not attained the desired 
discrimination of the difference between prakrti and purusa, but is 
endeavouring to attain it; the madhya-viveka stage is the state of 
the jivan-mukta. But this is an asamprajrldta state, i.e. a state in 
which there is still subject-object knowdedge and a full conscious 
discrimination, d'he last stage, viveka-nispatti, is an asamprajnata 
state in which there is no subject-object knowledge, and therefore 
there cannot in this stage be any reflection of pleasure or sorrow 
(due to the fructifying karma — prdrahdha-karniu) on the purusa. 

The Yoga also agrees witli the general conclusion of the Sarnkhya 
on the subject. A man who nears the state of emancipation ceases 
to have doubts about the nature of the self, and begins to re-live 
the nature of his own self and to discriminate himself as being 
entirely different from his psychosis (sattva) ; but, as a result of 
the persistence of some decayed roots of old impressions and 
instincts, there may, in the intervals of the flow of true discrimi¬ 
native knowledge, emerge other ordinary cognitive states, such 
as “I am,” “mine,” “I know,” “I do not know”; yet, in¬ 
asmuch as the roots of the old impressions have already been 
burnt, these occasional ordinary cognitive states cannot produce 
further new impressions. The general impressions of cognition 
(jndna-samskdra), however, remain until the final destruction 
of citta. The point here is that, the roots in the world of sub¬ 
conscious impressions being destroyed, and the occasional appear¬ 
ance of ordinary cognitive states being but remnants produced 
by some of the old impressions, the roots of which have already 

^ Sdrnkhya-kdrikuy 67,68. 'I’he Tattva-kaumudl here essays ro base its remarks 
on (Jharidogya, vi. 14. 2, as J^ahkara did in his bhdyya on the Brahma-sutra. The 
Toitva-vihhdkara of Vamsidhara Misra, in commentin^^ on Vacaspati’s Tattva- 
katanudi, f.jutJte.s Munduka Upanisad, U. z. 8, and also ^rvnad-hhagavad-gttd^ IV. 
37, for its support. C'ompare Yoga-vdsistha: ghand na vdsand yasya punar- 
janana-~va rjitd. 

“ Sdmkhya-siltra, ni. 77- 83. 


* Ibid, in, 77, 78, 
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been burnt, ;hcse occasional ordinary cognitive states are like 
passing shadows which have no basis anywhere; they cannot, 
therefore, pr( duce any further impressions and thus cannot be 
a cause of bondage to the saint. With the advance of this state 
the sage ceasts to have inclinations even towards his proc:esses of 
concentration and there is only tliscriininative knowledge; this 
state of samadhi is called dliarnia-meglia. At this stage all the roots 
of ignorance ind other atllictions become absolutely destroyed, 
and in such a state the sage, though living [jlvann eva), becomes 
emancipated (vimukta). 'The next stage is, of course, the state of 
absolute emai cipation {kaivolya), when the citta returns back to 
prakrti, never to find the purusa again’. 

Among later writers Vidyaranya wrote on this subject a treatise 
which hGCA\\ii^\Jivan-mukti-vwetur. It is divided into five chapters. 
In the first he deals with the. authorities who support yitv/tt-WMAh; 
in the second, with the nature of the destruction of instinctive root 
inclinations (zasand); in the third, with the destruction of manas 
{muno-udsa)\ in the fourth, with the final object for which 
mukti is sough t; and in the fifth, with the nature and characteristics 
of those saints who have attained by wisdom and right 

kno wledge {viivat-samnydui), and have virtually renounced the 
world, though living, d'he work is more a textual compilation 
from various sources than an acutir philosophical work examining 
the subject on its own merits. The writer seems to have derived 
his main inspiration from the Yoi^a-zdsistha, though he refers 
to relevant p issages in several other works, such as Brhad- 
dranyaka IJpanrsad, Maitriyi-hrdfiniana, Kahola-hrahmana, Sdrlra- 
brdhmana, Jdbdla-hrdhmana, Katha-vaHt, (iitd, Blidgavata., Brhas- 
pati-.-otirii. Si ta-sandiitu, Gauda-pada-kdrika, Sankara-hhdsya, 
Brahma-sutra, Pafica-pddikd, Vipiu-purdna, Taittirlya-hruhmana, 
Yoga-sutra, Saiskarmya-siddhi, Kaiisilaki, Pancadasi, Antarydmi- 
hrdhmana, Yydsa-bhdsyu, Braliina-iipanimd, the works of Yama, 
Parasara, llodhayana, Medhatithi, V'isvarupa Acarya, etc. 

Disinclination to passions and desires {znrakti) is, according 
to him, of two kinds, intense (tivra) and very intense (tivratara). 

' Yoga^stitra ; nd Vyasa-bhusya, iv. 29 -32. 

- 'rhis Vidyiiianya seems to he later than the Vidyaranya who wrote the 
Pancdtdail, as qu( tations from the chapter Brahmdnanda of the Pancadasi are 
found in it (chap n, ]ip. 195, 196, Chowkhamba edition). So my identification 
of the Vidyai anyii of the Patiendaii with the writer oi Jii'an-mukti-viveha in the 
first '-’olurne (p. 419) of the i>rescnt work seems to be erroneous. 
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Intense virakti is that in which the person does not desire anything 
in this life, whereas very intense tnmkli is that in which the person 
ceases to have any desires for all future lives h Vidyaranya takes 
great pains to prove, by reference to various scriptural texts, that 
there are these two distinct classes of renunciation (sannyasin), 
though one might develop into the other^. As regards the nature 
of jlvan-mukti,Yidyaranyii follows the view of the Yoga-vasistha, 
though he supports it by other scriptural quotations. On the subject 
of bodiless emancipation (videha-mukti) also he refers to passages 
from the Yoga-vasistha. Jivan-mukti is the direct result of the 
cessation of all instinctive root desires (vasana-ksaya), the dawning 
of right knowledge (tattva-jiiana), and the destruction of inanas 
{mano-nasa). Vidyaranya, however, holds that on account of steady 
right knowledge even the seeming appearance of passions and 
attachment cannot do any harm to jivan-mukta,]ost as the bite 
of a snake whose fangs have been drawn cannot do him any harm. 
Thus he gives the example of Yajnavalkya, who killed Sakalya by 
cursing and yet did not suffer on that account, because he was 
already a jlvan-mukta, firm in his knowledge of the unreality of 
the world. So his anger was not real anger, rooted in instinctive 
passions, but a mere appearance (ahkasa) of it®. 

Energy of Free-will (Paurusa). 

One of the special features of the Yoga-vasistha is the special 
emphasis that it lays upon free-will and its immense possi¬ 
bilities, and its power of overruling the limitations and bondage of 
past karmas. Paurusa is defined in the Yoga-vasistha as mental and 
physical exertions made in properly advised ways {sadhupadista- 

^ if the ijscetic has ordinary desires he is called fuirnsci ; if he desires emancipa¬ 
tion, he is called parama-hatrisa. The course of their conduct is described in the 
Par(ls(jra-s?nrti, yivari-niuUti'’Viveka^ 1. 11. When a man renounces the world for 
the attainment of ri^ht knowledge, it is called ziivi<ii^d-samnyasa (renunciation for 
thirst of knowledge), as distinguished from xndvat-samnydsa (renunciation of the 
wise) in the case of those who have already attained right knowledge. The latter 
kind of samnydsa is with reference to those who 'Ave jlvan-mukta. 

^ It is pointed out by Vidyaranya that the Arumkopani^ad describes the 
conduct and character of vividtsd-samnydsa, m which one is asked to have a staff, 
one loin-cloth and to repeat the Aranyakas and the Upaniaads only, and the 
Paratna-hamsopanisat describes the conduct and character of vidvat-satnnydsa, in 
which no such repetition of the Upaniaads is held necessary, since such a person 
is fixed and steady in his Brahma knowledge. This makes the difference between 
the final stages of the two kinds of renunciation (yivait-jTiukti-vivekay i. 20-24). 

^ yivan-mukti-viveka, pp. 183-186. 
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margena), since only such aciions can succeedh If a person desires 
anything anc; works accordingly in the proper way, he is certain to 
attain it, if lie does not turn hack in midway®, Paiirusu is of two 
kinds, oi the past life (prakltoui) and of this life {aihika), and the 
past paurusa can be overcome by the present paurusa^. The karma 
of past life and the karma o) tliis lile are thus always in conflict 
with each other, and one or the other gains ground according to 
thear resjiect ve strength. Not only so, but the endeavours of any 
individual may be in conflict with the opposing endeavours of 
otlier persons, and of these two also that which is stronger wins^. 
By strong and firm resolution and eflort of will the endeavours of 
this life can cont|uer the effect of past deeds. The idea that one 
is being led in a particular way by the influence of past karmas 
has to be shaken off fretm the mind; for the efforts of the past life 
are certainly not stronger than the visible efforts of the moment. 

All efforts have indeed to be made in accordance with the 
direction of the scriptures {ulstru). 'J'here is, of course, always a 
limit beyond which human endeavours are not possible, and there¬ 
fore it is necessary' that proper economy of endeavours should be 
observed by following the direct ions of the scriptures, by cultivating 
the company of good friends, and by adhering to right conduct, 
sincemere random endeavours or endeavours on a wrong line cannot 
be expected tc produce good results"'. If one exerts his will and 
directs his efforts in the proper way, he is bound to be successful, 
'f’here is nothing like destiny (r/ufra),standing as a separate force; 
it has a continuity with the power of other actions performed 
in tfds life, so that it is possible by superior exertions to destroy 
the power of the actions ol previous lives, which would have 
led 1:0 many evil results. Whenever a great effort is made or 
a great energy is exerted, there is victory'. The whole question, 
whether the daiva of the past life or the paurusa of this life will 
win, depends upon the relative strength of the two, and any part of 
the daiva which becomes weaker than the efforts of the present life 

‘ sadhilpadzsta-nulr^pfia yan nuwo-'ngei-i'i(c.Uitam 

tat p lurusam tat saphalavt anvad nyimatta -cestitam. 

Voga-XKmstfia, ii. 4. ii. 

- yo yum artham prduhayate tad-artham reltatc kramdt 

(Wasyam sa tarn dpnoh n<i <'ed ardhCm mvartate. 

Ibid. II. 4. j2. 

^ Ibid. II. 4. 17. * Ihid. 11. 5. s. 7. 

'' sa cn UiC-thdstra-sat stuiga-sad-ardrair nijam phalam 

daddt'li svahhiwo \am anyathd ndnhii-sidUhaye. 


Ibid. II. 5 . 25 . 
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in a contrary direction is naturally annulled. It is only he who 
tliinks that destiny must lead him on, and consequently does not 
strive properly to overcome the evil destiny, that becomes like an 
animal at ti>e mercy of destiny or God, which may take him to 
heaven or to hell. 'I'hc object of all endeavours and efforts in this 
life is to destroy the power of the so-called destiny, or daiva, and 
to exert oneself to his utmost to attain the supreme end of life. 

The Yoga-vdsistha not only holds that paurma can conquer and 
annul daiva, but it even goes to the extreme of denying drtn.'u and 
calling it a mere fiction, that, properly speaking, does not exist at all. 
Thus it is said that endeavours and efforts manifest themselves as 
the movement of thought (samvil-spanda), the movement of rnanas 
{manah-spanda),^nA the movement of the senses (amdriya). Thought 
movement is followed by movement of the psychosis or ceias\ 
the body moves accordingly, and there is also a cf)rresponding 
enjoyment or suffering. If this view is true, then daiva is never 
seen anywhere. Properly speaking, there is no daiva, and wherever 
any achievement is possible, it is always by continual strenuous effort 
of will, standing on its own account, or exercised in accordance 
with the sdstra or with the directions of a teacherh It is for all 
of us to exert ourselves for good and to withdraw our minds from 
ev'il. By all the pramanas at our disposal it is found that nothing 
but the firm exercise of will aird effort achieves its end, and that 
nothing is effected by pure daiva-, it is only by the effort of eating 
that there is the satisfaction of hunger, it is only by the effort of 
the vocal organs that speech is effected, and it is only by the effort 
of the legs and corresponding muscles that one can walk. So 
everything is effected by personal efforts, when directed with the 
aid of the sastra and proper advisers or teachers. What passes as 
daiva is a mere fiction; no one has ever experienced it, and it cannot 
be used by any of the senses; and the nature of efforts being 
essentially vibratory (spanda), one can never expect such move¬ 
ment from the formle.ss, insensible, so-called daiva, which is only 
imagined and can never be proved. Visible efforts are all tangible 
and open to immediate perception, and, even if it is admitted 
that daiva exists, how can this supposed formless (amurta) entity 
come in contact with it? It is only fools who conceive the 

* sdslrato fiuriiins cniva svatas felt tri-siddhayah 

survatra purusarfhasya na duivusya kaddcana. 

Yoga-vuai^tha, ii. 7. 11. 
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existence of daiva, and depend on it, and are ruined, whereas tiiose 
who are heroes, who are learned and wise, always attain their 
liighest by their free-will and endeavoiirb 

Rama pi)ints out to Vasistha in n. y that daioa is fairly well 
accepted amongst all people, ami asks how, if it did not exist, did 
it come to be accepted, and w'hat iloes it mean after all? In answer 
to this Vasistlia says that, when any endeavour (paurusa) comes to 
fruition or is baffled, and a good or a bad result is gained, people 
S]>eak of it as being dimui, 'I'here is no daiva, it is mere vacuity, 
and it can neither help nor obstruct anyone in any way. At the 
time of taking any step people have a particular idea, a particular 
resolution; there may be success or failure as the result of opera¬ 
tion in a particular way, and the whole thing is referred to by 
ordinary people as being due to daiva, which is a mere name, a 
mere conso atory word. I'he instinctive root inclinations (vdsa?ia) 
ot a prior state become transformed into karma. .A man works in 
accordance with his vasand and by vdsand gets what he wants, 
I'dsand ant karma are, therefore, more or less like the potential 
and actual Rates of the same entity. Daiva is but another name 
for the karmas performed with strong desire for fruit, karma thus 
being the same as vasand, and vasand being the same as manas, 
and manas laeing the same as the agent or the person (pnrusa); so 
daiva does not exist as an entity separate from the piirusa, and 
they are all merely synonyms for the same indescribable entity 
{durniscaya \. Whatever the manas strives to do is done by itself, 
w'hich is the same as being done by daiva. There are always in 
manas two distinct groups of vdsands, operating towards the good 
and towards the evil, and it is our clear duty to rouse the former 
against the atter, so that the latter may be overcome and dominated 
by the lorn er. But, since man is by essence a free source of active 
energy, it is meaningless to say that he could be determined by 
anything bat himself; if it is held that any other entity could 
determine him, the question arises, w'hat other thing would de¬ 
termine that entity, and what else that entity, and there would 
thus be an endless vicious regression^. Man is thus a free source 

^ miidhaih pnikalpitam daivam tat-panu te k^ayam ^atdh 

prajnds tu paumsarthetia padam uitanuUdm ffutdh, 

Yof^a-vdsistha, li. 8. t6. 

^ anyas tvdm cetayati cet tarn cetayati ko ^parnh 

ka itnam cctuyei tasmdd anavasthd mi vdsttiin. 

Ibid. II. y. 29 . 
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of activity, and that which appears to be limiting his activity is 
but one side of him, which he can overcome by rousing up his 
virtuous side. This view of purusa-kara and karma seems to be 
rather unique in Indian literature. 


Prana and its Control. 

The mind (citu^, which naturally transforms itself into its 
states {yrtti), does so for two reasons, which are said to be like its 
tw o seeds. One of these is the vibration (parispanda) of prana, 
and the other, strong and deep-rooted desires and inclinations 
which construct [drdha-bhavandy. When the prana vibrates and is 
on the point of passing through the nerves {nadl-samsparsanodyata), 
then there appears the mind full of its thought processes (sarnveda- 
namayd). But when the prana lies dormant in the hollow of the 
veins (sird-sarani-kotare), then there is no manifestation of mind, 
and its processes and the cognitive functions do not operate^. It is 
the vibration of the prana (prana-spanda) that manifests itself 
through the dtta and causes the world-appearance out of nothing. 
Tlie cessation of the vibration of prana means cessation of all 
cognitive functions. As a result of the vibration of prana, the 
cognitive function is set in motion like a top (vita). As a top spins 
round in the yard when struck, so, roused by the vibration of 
prana, knowledge is manifested; and in order to stop the course 
of knowledge, it is necessary that the cause of knowledge should 
be first attacked. When the citta remains awake to the inner sense, 
while shut to all extraneous cognitive activities, we have the 
highest state. For the cessation of citta the yogins control prana 
through prdndydma (breath-regulation) and meditation (dhydna), 
in accordance with proper instructions®. 

Again, there is a very intimate relation between vdsand and 
prana-spanda, such that vdsand is created and stimulated into 
activity, prana-spanda, and prana-spanda is set in motion through 
vdsand. When by strong ideation and without any proper delibera¬ 
tion of the past and the present, things are conceived to be one’s 
own—the body, the senses, the ego and the like—we have what is 

‘ Yaga-vdsistha, v. 91. 14. 

- I have translated sird as veins, though I am not properly authorized to 
do it. I'or the difference between veins and arteries does not seem to have 
been known. 

^ Yoga-vdsi^tha, V. 1)1. 2.0-27. 
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called vasana 'Fhose who have not the proper wisdom always 
believe in the representations of the iileations of vasana without 
any hesitation ami consider them to be true; and, since both the 
vasana and the prana-spamta are the ground and cause of the 
manifestations of dtta, the cessation of one promptly leads to the 
cessation of tl e other. 'The two are connected with each other in 
the relation ol seed and shoot (bijankuraval)', from prana-spanda 
there is vasani,, and trom wumhu there is prana-spanda. The object 
of knowledge is inherent in the knowledge itself, and so with the 
cessation of ki owledge the object of knowletlge also ceases^. 

As a ditscrjption of prana we firnl in the Yoga-vasistha that it is 
said to be vibratory activity {spanda-sakti) situated in the upper part 
of the body, while apflwu is the vibrator}'activity in the lov/er part 
of the body. 'There is a natural pranayama going on in the body 
in waking statt .s as well as in sleep, 'i'he mental outgoing tendency 
of the pranas Irom the cavity of the lu art is called recaka, and the 
drav/ing in of the pranas {dvildasanguli) by tlic apana activity is 
called puraka. The interval between tlic cessation of one effort of 
apana and the rise of the effort of prana is the stage tf kurnhhaka. 
Bhujunda, the venerable old crow who was enjoying an excep¬ 
tionally long li e, is supposeil to instruct Vasistha in vi. 24 on the 
subject of prana. He compares the body to a house with the ego 
[ahamkdra) as the householder. It is supposed to be supported 
by pillars of three kinds'**, provided with nine doors (seven aper¬ 
tures in the head and two below), tightly tilted with the tendons 
(sndyu) as fastening materials ami cemented with blood, flesh and 
fat. On the tw t sides of it there arc the tw'o nadis, idd diSrA pingald., 
lying passive aid unmanifested {nimilile). 'J'here is also a machine 
{yanf.ra) of bon; and flesh {asthi-mdrtisa-maya) in the shape of three 
diiuf’le lotuses [ padma-yugma-traya) having pipes attached to them 
running both upwards and dow'iiwards ami with their petals closing 
upon onanoihiT{anyonya-niilat-koinata-suddala).W\mn it is, slowly 

‘ satru'hun tiasyaUih hsipram muhi-ccheddd iva drumah, 

saru'i'tdam viddhi smnvedyam bijam dhlrataya vinci 
tia s-imhhavati samvedymn taHn-hinas tdo yathd 
7 ia bihir ndntari' Uimeit sumvi'dyam ■indvate prthak. 

Yoffa-vdsisiJia, v. 9). 66 and 67. 

■ lyi-prakdra-n:.ah(i-sthunam^yi. Z4. 14. 'Fhecommentator explains the three 
kinds ot pillars as referrinj^ to ihe three primal entities of Indian medicine— 
iHlyii (air), pitta (bi le) atid kapha vdla-pitta-hapha laksana-tri-prakdrd 

mahdvtah stkund visiattibha-kasdidni yasya. 1 am myself inclined to take the 
three hinds ot pillai s as referrinrt to the bony structure of three parti of the body— 
the skull, the trun c, and the legs. 
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filled with air, the petals move, and by the movement of the petals 
the air increases. I'hus increased, tlic air, jiassing upwards and 
downwards through different places, is differently named as prana, 
apana, samana, etc. It is in the threefold machinery of the lotus 
of the heart {hrt-padma-yanlra-tritaya) that all tlie prana forces 
operate and spread forth upwards and downwards like the rays 
from the moon’s disc. 'I'hey go out, return, repulse and draw 
and circulate, l^ocated in the heart, the air is called prana', it is 
through its power that there is the movement of the eyes, the opera¬ 
tion of the tactual sense, breathing througli the nose, digesting of 
food and the power of speech*. M'he prana current of air stands 
for exhalation (recaka) and the apana for inhalation (puraka), and 
the moment of respite between the two operations is called kum- 
bhaka-, consequently, it the prana and apana can be made to cease 
there is an unbroken continuity of kumbhaka. but all the functions 
of the prana, as well as the upholding of the body, are ultimately 
due to the mo\ement of cilta'^. 'riiough in its movement in the 
body the prana is associated with air currents, still it is in reality 
nothing but the vibratory activity proceeding out of the thought- 
activity, and these two act and react upon each other, so that, if 
the vibratory activity of the body be made to cease, the thought- 
activity will automatically cease, and vice-versa. 'I'hus through 
spanda-nirodha we have pruna-nirodha and through prana-nirodha 
.ipanda-nirodha. In the Yopa-vdsistha, 111. 13. 31, rjayti is 
said to be nothing but a vibratory entity [spandateyat sa tad myuh). 

In v. 78 it is said that ritta and movement arc in reality one 
and the same, and are therefore altogether inseparable, like the 
snow and its whiteness, and consequently with the destruction of 
one the other is also destroyed. 'I'here arc two ways of destroying 
th e citta, one by Yoga, consisting f)f the cessation of mental states, 
and the other by right knowledge. As water enters through the 
crevices of the earth, so air (vata) moves in the body through the 
nadis and is called prana. It is this prana air which, on account of 
its diverse functions and works, is differently named as apana, etc. 

* Yoi’a-vfisisltia, vu 2.|. It is curious to note in this connection that in the 
whole literature ot the Aj'ur-i eda lliere is prohahly no [lassajie where there is such 
a clear description of the resi>iratory proce.ss. or luntts, are mentioned 

only by name in .Suirutd-samtiitil, hut none of their functions and modes of 
operation are at all mentioned. It is probable that the discovery of the 
respiratory functions of the lung-s was made hy a school of thought dill'erenl 
from that of the medical scliool. 

Ibid, VI. 25. 61-7.1. 
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But it is identical with citta. From the movement of prana there 
is the movement of and from that there is knowledge (samvid). 

As regards the control of the movement of prana, the Yoga-vdsistha 
a<dvises aev-;ral alternatives. 'I'hus it hoUls that through concen- 
tiating one’s mind on cme subject, or through fixed habits of long 
inhalation issociated with meditation, or through exhaustive ex¬ 
halation, 01 the practice oi not taking breath and maintaining 
kumhhaka, rr through stopping the inner respiratory passage by 
attaching the tip of the tongue to the uvula', or, again, through 
concentration of the mind or thoughts on the point between the 
t^vo brows, there dawns all ot a sudden the right knowdedge and 
the conseqi ent cessation of prana activities”. 

Professor Macdonell, writing on prana in the Vcdic Index, 
v.^1. 11, says, “/)/■«««, properly lienoting ‘breath,’ is a term of wide 
and vague significance in Vedic literature.” In the narrow sense 
prana tienotes one of the vital airs, of which five are usually 
enumerated, viz. prana, aptina, ryana, vddna and sarnana. The 
exact sense of each of these breaths, when all are mentioned, cannot 
be determii ed. The word prana has sometimes merely the general 
sense of breath, even when opposed to apana. But its proper sense 
is beyond question “breathing forth,” “expiration.” But, though 
in a few cases the word may have been used for “breath” in its 
remote sent e, the geiteral meaning of the word in the Upani.sads 
is not air current, but some sort ot biornotor force, energy or 
v:.tality often causing these air curreitts'k It would be tedious to 
refer to the large number of relevant ll]'>anisad texts and to try 
to ascertain after suitable discu.ssion tlu*ir exact significance in each 

^ Uilii-rmda-g(itdm yatndj jihrayukramyo ghnntikdm 

trdhva-riindhra-gatc pf anc prana-spafido niriidftyate, 

Yoga-vdsistha, v. 78. 25. 

" It is imp >rtni 5 t to notice in this connection that most of the forms of prana- 
ydma as hcrei 1 tlescribed. except the hatfui-yoga process of arresting the inner 
air passage b> the tongue, otherwise known as khecarl-tnudrdy are the same as 
described in i le siitras of Patahjah aiul the hhasya of Vyasa; and this fact has 
also been poi ited out by the commciitator Anandabodhendra Bhik§u in his 
cf.'mment iry on the above. 

'* Dilfcrent c between prana and 7 U~iyn, . littutya, U. 4; the ndsikya prana, 1.4, 
Relation of f rdna to other functions. KausUaki, 11. 5; Parana as life, ii. 8; 
ptdna connccied with ndyn, 11. prana as the moat important function of 
liie, II. 14; prina as conaciouanes.s, iir. 2. Ilisriiiction of ?uisi/<ya and mukJtya 
prana, Chdrid< i>ya, 11. r g; the function of the hve ^uiyits, lu. 3-5; prana as the 
result of food, I, 8. 4; ol water, VJ. 5. 2., vi U. 5, v(. 7. 6; pnina connected with 
dtman, as evoiything else connectrtf with prana, like spokes of a wheel, Brhad- 
dtanyaka. ii. 5. 15; pnina as strength, ihtd. v. 14. 4; prana as force running 
through the si sumnd nerve, iVhiitrl, vi. 21 ; etc. 
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case. The best way to proceed therefore is to refer to the earliest 
traditional meaning of the word, as accepted by the highest Hindu 
authorities. I refer to the Vedanta-sutra of Badarayana, which may 
be supposed to be the earliest research into the doctrines discussed 
in the Upanisads. 'I'hus the Vedanta-sutra, ii. 4. 9 [na vdyu-kriye 
prthag upadesat), speaking of what may be the nature of prana, says 
that it is neither air current (yayu) nor action [kriya), since prana 
has been considered as different from air and action (in the 
Upanisads). Sankara, commenting on this, says that from such 
passages as yah pranah sa esa vayuh pahea ’vidhah pram pano vyana 
uddnah samdnah (what is prana is zdyu and it is fivefold, prana, 
apdna, vyana, uddna,samdna), it may be supposed that vayu (air) 
is prana, but it is not so, since in Chandogya, in. 18. 4, it is stated 
that they are different. Again, it is not the action of the senses, 
as the Sarnkhya supposes; for it is regarded as different from the 
senses in Mundaka, ii. 1.3. The passage which identifies vayu with 
prana is intended to prove that it is the nature of vayu that has 
transformed itself into the entity known as prana (just as the 
human body itself may be regarded as a modification or trans¬ 
formation of ksiti, earth). It is not vayu, but, as Vacaspati says, 
“ vayu-bheda,” which Amalananda explains in his Vedanta-kalpa- 
taru as vdyoh parinama-rupa-kdrya-visesah, i.e. it is a particular 
evolutionary product of the category of vayu. Sankara’s own state¬ 
ment is equally explicit on the point. He says, “vdyur evdyam 
adhydtmam dpannah pahea-vyuho visesdtmandvatisthamdnah prdno 
ndma bhanyate na tattvuntararn ndpi vdyu-mdtram '’ i.e. it is vayu 
which, having transformed itself into the body, differentiates 
itself into a group of five that is called vdyw, prana is not alto¬ 
gether a different category, nor simply air. In explaining the 
nature of prdna in n. 4. 10-12, Sankara says that prana is not as in¬ 
dependent as jiva (soul), but performs everything on its behalf, like 
a prime minister {rdja-mantrivaj jivasya sarvdrtha-karanatvena 
upakarana-bhuto na svatantrah). Prdna is not an instrument like 
the senses, which operate only in relation to particular objects; for, 
as is said in Chandogya, v. 1.6, 7, Rrhad-dranyaka, iv. 3. 12 and 
Brhad-drariyaka, I. 3. 19, when all the senses leave the body the 
prdna continues to operate. It is that by the functioning of which 
the existence of the soul in the body, or life (jiva-sthiti), and the 
passage of the jiva out of the body, or death (jivotkrdnti), are 
possible. The five vdyus are the five functionings of this vital 
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principle, just as the fivefold mental states of right knowledge, 
illusion, imagination (vikiilpa), sleep and memory are the different 
states of tie mind. Vacaspati, in commenting on Veddnta-sutra, 
II. 4. 11, Si ys that it is the cause which upholds the body and the 
senses (dehendriya-vidhdrana-karanam prdnah), though it must be 
remembered that it has still other functions over and above the 
upholding of the body and the senses («a kevalam sarirendriya- 
d.haranatn asya kdryam, Vacaspati, ibid). In Veddnta-sutra, il. 
4.. 13, it is described as being atomic (and), which is explained 
by Sankara as “subtle” (silksnta), on iiccount of its pervading the 
whole bod'- by its fivefoltl functionings. Vacaspati in explaining it 
says that it is called “ atomic ” only in a derivative figurative sense 
(upacatyati) and only on account of its inaccessible or indefinable 
character (duradhigamata), though pervading the whole body, 
(lovindana ida, in commenting upon Veddnta-sutra, ii. 4. i), says 
that prana s a vibratory activity which upholds the process of life 
and it has no other direct ojieration than that (parispanda-rupa- 
prdmndnuhulatvdd avdntara-vydpdrdhhdvdt). This seems to be 
something like bioniotor or life force. With reference to the 
relation of prdna to the motor organs or faculties of speech, etc., 
hauikara says that tlieir vibratory activity is derived from prdna 
(udg-ddisu { arts panda-Idbhasya prdndyattatvam, ll. 4.19). There are 
some passages in the Veddnta-sutra which may lead us to think 
that the five vdyus may mean air currents, but that it is not so is 
evident from the fact tliat the substance of the prdna is not air (etat 
pranadi-pancakam dkdsddi-guta-rajO-’rnsebliyo militebhya utpadyate ), 
and the raj is element is s-.iid to be produced from the five bhutas, 
and the pranas are called kriydtiiiaka, or consisting of activity. 
Kama 'I'lrtha, commenting on the above passage of tile Vedanta- 
sdra, says that it is an evolutionary product of the essence of vdyu 
and the other bhutas, but it is not in any sense the external air 
vdiich performs certain pliysiologica! functions in the body {tatlid 
mukhya-pruno ’pi vdyor bdhyasya sutratmakasya zikdro na sdrira- 
niadhye nabhovad vrtti-ldbha-mdtrena avasthito hdhya-vdyur eva)^. 
Having pro /ed that in Vedanta prdna or any of the five vdyus means 
biomotor force and not air current, 1 propose now to turn to the 
Sainkhva-\ oga. 

'I'hit Samkhya-Yoga difi'ers from the Vedanta in rejecting the 
view that dim prdna is in any sense an evolutionary product of the 
* Viavan-mano-raujant, p. 105, tidition, Bombay, 1916. 
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nature of vayu. Thus Vijnanabhiksu in his Vijndnamrta-bhdsya 
on Vedanta-sutra, ii. 4. 10, says that prdna is called vdyu because 
it is self-active like the latter {svatah kriydvattvena ubhayoh prdna- 
vdyvoh sdjdtydt). Again, in ii. 4.9, he says that prdna is neither air 
nor the upward or downward air current {mukhya-prdno na vdyuh 
ndpi sdrirasya urdhv-adho-vgamana-laksand vdyu-kriyd). 

What is prdna, then, according to Sainkhya-Yoga? It is 
mahat-tattva, which is evolved from prakrti, which is called buddhi 
with reference to its intellective power and prdna with reference 
to its power as activity. The so-called five vdyus are the different 
functionings of the mahat-tattva {sdmdnya-kdrya-sadhdranam yat 
kdranarn niahat-tattvam tasyaiva vrtti-bheddhprdndpdnddayah', see 
Vijiidndmrta-bhdsya, ii. 4. 11). Again, referring to Sdmkhya-kdrikd, 
29, we find that the five vdym are spoken of as the common func¬ 
tioning of buddhi, ahamkdra and manas, and Vacaspati says that 
the five vdyus arc their life. This means that the three, buddhi, 
ahamkdra and manas, are each energizing, in their own way, and 
it is the joint operation of these energies that is called the fivefold 
prdna which upholds the body. Thus in this view also prdna is 
biomotor force and no air current. The special feature of this 
view is that this biomotor force is in essence a mental energy 
consisting of the specific functionings of buddhi, ahamkdra and 
manas'-. It is due to the evolutionary activity of antahkarana. 
In support of this view the Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhdsya, ii. 31, 
Vydsa-bhdsya, in. 39, Vacaspati’s Tattva-vaisdradi, Bhiksu’s Yoga- 
varttika, and Nagesa’s Chdyd-vydkhyd thereon may be referred 
to. It is true, no doubt, that sometimes inspiration and expiration 
of external air are also called prdna -, but that is because in inspira¬ 
tion and expiration the function of prdna is active or it vibrates. It 
is thus the entity which moves and not mere motion that is called 
prdna^. Ramanuja agrees with Saiikara in holding that prdna is 
not air (vdyu), but a transformation of the nature of air. But it 
should be noted that this modification of air is such a modification 
as can only be known by Yoga methods®. 

The Vaisesika, however, holds that it is the external air which 

‘ Gaudapada’s hhdsya on the fiamkhya-kdrikd, 29 compares the action of 
prdna to the movement of birds enclosed in a cage which moves the cage: 
compare Sankara’s reference to Veddnta-siitra, n. 4. 9. 

- Rdmdnuja-hhdsya on Veddnta-sUtra, ii. 4. 8. 

’ .See the Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, 53-55, and also Rdmdnuja-bhdfya and Sruta- 
prakdsikd, n. 4. 1-15. 
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according io its place in the liody pcrrorms various physiological 
fvinctions'. I'lie nualical authorities also siipp(;rt the view that 
vayu is a sort of driving aiul upholding power. I'hus the Phdva- 
prakdsa d(scril')es rayn as follows; It takes quickly the dosas, 
dhatus and the inalas (roin one place to another, is subtle, com¬ 
posed ot raioyumr, is dry, cold, light and moving. By its move¬ 
ment it produces all energy, regulates inspiration and expiration 
and genera es all mo\emeni ami action, and by upholding the 
ko'cnness ot tin; senses anil the dltiHux holds together the heat, 
senses and the mind-. V'ahata in hisalso regards 
■vayu as the tne cause, ol all hodv movements, and there is nothing 
to suggest that he me.mt air ciiirents'k The long description of 
C iraka (t. J2.), as will lie noticed in the next chapter, seems to 
suggest tha< he cousidered the niyu as the constructive and 
destructive 1 arce of the universe, and as fiilfdling the same kinds of 
functions inside the body as well. It is not only a physical force 
rej^ulating tl e physiological functions of the body, but is also the 
mover and controller ol tiie mind in all its operations, as knowing, 
feeling and willing. Husnita holds that it is in itself avyakta 
(uiimariifeste .1 or unknowable), and that only its actions as 
op<;rating in he body are manile.sted (myakto vyakta-karma ca). 

In the Y<ya-'!>asistlia, as we b;ive already seen above, prana or 
vayu is defined as that entity which vibrates [spandate yat sa tad 
vdyidyni. 13) and it has no other realilv than vibration. Prana itself 
is, again, nothing but the movement of the intellect as ahamkdra'*. 

Prana is essentially of the nature of vibration (spanda), and 
mind is but a form of prana energy, and so by the control of the 
mind the five vdyus arc coni rolled'’*. T’hc 6aiva -authorities also 
agree witfi tin view tliat prana is identical with cognitive .activity, 
whi_'h passes through the nadu (nerves) and nniintains all the body 
minemcnt anc the rnovetnenf ol the senses, riius Ksemaraja says 
that it is the cognitive force whieh passes in the form of prana 
throtigh the iiddis, and he refers to Bhatla Kallata as also holding 
the same view and prana is definitely spoken of by him -as force 
{kutila-vdhinl prdna-saklikY'. Isivopadhyaya in his Vivrti on the 


' NyCiya-kami lit of’Srklhani, p. 4S. 

- IihilV(i-()rah<.!ltC Sen’s edition, (.’nlcutta, p. 47. 

Viahata’s .‘ht itifpi-sattii'niha and the eomincntary hy Indu, Trichur, 1914, 
pp. i';8, 212. 

' Yo^a-vdsisth t. iii. 14. 

’’ ,^tva-sutya-i'imar.UttJ. ill. 43, 44. 


* Ibid. V. 13, 78. 
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Vijnana-bhairava also describes prana as force (sakti), and the 
Vijndna-bhairava itself does the same'. Bhatta Ananda in his 
Vijndna-kaumudi describes prana as a functioning of the mind 
{citta-vrtti). 

Stages of Progress. 

It has been already said that the study of philosophy and 
association with saintly characters are the principal means with 
which a beginner has to set out on his toil for the attainment of 
salvation. In the first stage {prathamd bhumikd) the enquirer has to 
increase his wisdom by study and association with saintly persons. 
The second stage is the stage of critical thinking (vicdrand) ; the 
third is that of the mental practice of dissociation from all passions, 
etc. (asaAga-bhdvand); the fourth stage (vildpani) is that in which 
tfirough a right understanding of the nature of truth the world-ap¬ 
pearance shows itself to be false; the fifth stage is that in which the 
saint is in a state of pure knowledge and bliss {mddha-samvit-mayd- 
nanda-rUpa). This stage is that of the jivan-mukta^ in which the 
saint may be said to be half-asleep and half-awake (ardha-supia- 
prabuddha). The sixth stage is that in which the saint is in a state 
of pure bliss; it is a state which is more like that of deep dreamless 
sleep {susupta-sadrsa-sthiti). The seventh stage is the last transcen¬ 
dental state (turydtita), which cannot be experienced by any saint 
while he is living. Of these the first three stages are called the 
waking state (jdgrat), the fourth stage is called the dream state 
{svapna), the fifth stage is called the dreantless (susupta) state, the 
sixth stage is an unconscious state called the turya, and the seventh 
stage is called the turydtita^. 

Desire {icchd) is at the root of all our troubles. It is like a mad 
elephant rushing through our system and trying to destroy it. 
The senses are like its young, and the instinctive root inclinations 
(ydsand) are like its flow of ichor. It can only be conquered by 
the close application of patience [dhatrya). Desire means the 
imaginations of the mind, such as “let this happen to me,” and 
this is also called sankalpa. The proper way to stop this sort of 
imagining is to cease by sheer force of will from hoping or desiring 
in this manner, and for this one has to forget his memory; for 

^ Vijnana-bhairaxia and Vivrti, verse 67. 

- See the Nyaya-handall of Sridhara, p.48, and also Dinakari and Ramariidrl 
on the Siddhdnta-muktdvall on Bhdfd-parichckeda, p. 44. 

“ Yoga-vdsiftha, VI. 120. 
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so long as memory continues such hopes and desires cannot be 
stopped. Tiie last stage, when all movement has ceased (aspanda) 
and all thoughts and imaginations have ceased, is a state of un- 
consciousni.’ss (avedana/n)'. yo(;a is also defined as the ultimate 
state of im;onsciousness (avedaua), the eternal state when every¬ 
thing else has ceased^. In this state citta is destroyed, and one is 
reduced to the ultimate entity of consciousness; and thus, being 
iree of all relations and difi'erenliations of subject and object, 
one has m knowledge in tliis state, though it is characterized as 
hodhatmaka (identical with consciousness). This last state is indeed 
absolutely indescribatilc {m'yapadesya), though it is variously de- 
•scribed as the state of Brahman, fiiva, or the realization of the 
distinction of prakrli and purusa^. The Yoga-viisistha, however, 
liescribes t lis state not as being.essentially one of bliss, but as a state 
of unconsciousness unthinkable and indescribable. It is only the 
fifth state that manifests itself as being of the nature of ananda; 
the sixth Uate is one of unconsciousness, which, it seems, can 
somehow be grasped; but the seventh is absolutely transcendental 
and indescribable. 

'^Phe division of the progressive process into seven stages 
naturally reminds one of the seven stages of prajnd (wisdom) in 
Patanjali’s Yoga-sutra and Vyasa-bhdsya. The seven stages of 
prajita arc there divided into two parts, the first containing four 
and the second three. Of these the four are psychological and the 
three are ontological, sliowing the stages of the disintegration of 
citta before its final destruction or citta-vimukti*. Here also the 
first four stages, ending with vilaptiiii, are psychological, whereas 
the last three stages represent the advance of the evolution of citta 
towards its final disruption. But, apart from this, it does not seem 
that there is any one to one correspondence of the prajnd states 
of the- Yi ga-vasistha with tho.se of Batanjali, 'Phe Yoga-vdsistha 
occasionally mentions the name Yoga as denoting the highest state 
and defines it as the ultimate state of unconsciousness (avedanam 
vidur yogani) or as the cessation of the poisonous effects of desire^. 
In the first half of the sixtli book, chapter 125, the ultimate state 
is described as the state of universal negation {sarvdpahnava). 
Existence of citta is pain, and its dc-struction bliss; the destmetion 

^ Yoga-idsiftha, vi. 126. * Ibid. vi. 126. 99. ® Ibid. vi. 126. 71-72. 

* See my A History of Indian Philosophy^ vol. i, Cumbridge, 1922, p. 273. 

° Icchd-visa-vikdrasya viyogam yoffa-ndmakam. Yoga-vdsi^thay vi. 37. i; also 
ibid. vi. i2t . 99. 
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of citta by cessation of knowledge—a state of neither pain nor 
pleasure nor any intermediate state—a state as feelingless as that 
of the stone [pasanavat-samam), is the ultimate state aimed at^. 

Karma, according to the Yo^a-vdsistha,is nothing but thought- 
activity manifesting itself as subject-object knowledge. Abandon¬ 
ment of karma therefore means nothing short of abandonment of 
thought-activity or the proce.ss of knowledge^. Cessation of karma 
thus means the annihilation of knowledge. The stirring of karma 
or activity of thought is without any cause; but it is due to this 
activity that the ego and all other objects of thought come into 
being ; the goal of all our endeavours should be the destruction of 
all knowledge, the unconscious, stone-like knowledgeless state®. 

As there are seven progressive stages, so there are also seven 
kinds of beings according to the weakness or strength of their 
vdsanas. There are svapna-jd^^ara, sarikalpa-jdgara, kevala- 
jdgrat-sthita, cirdj-jdgrat-sthita, ghana-jdgratsthita, jagrat-svapna 
and kslna-jdgaraka. Svapna-jdgara (dream-awake) persons are those 
who in some past state of existence realized in dream experience all 
our present states of being and worked as dream persons [svapna- 
nara). The commentator in trying to explain this says that it is not 
impossible; for everything is present everywhere in the spirit, so it is 
possible that we, as dream persons of their dream experience, should 
be present in their minds in their vasana forms {tad-antah karane 
vasandtmatid sthitdhy. As both past and present have no existence 
except in thought, time is in thought reversible, so that our exist¬ 
ent' at a time future to theirs does not necessarily prevent their 
having an experience of us in dreams. For the limitations of time 
and space do not hold for thought, and as elements in thought 
everything exists everywhere {sarvam mrvatra vidyateY. By dreams 
these persons may experience changes of life and even attain to 
final emancipation. The second class, the sankalpa-jdgaras,‘ArQ those 
who without sleeping can by mere imagination continue to con¬ 
ceive all sorts of activities and existences, and may ultimately 
attain emancipation. 'I’he third class, the kevala-jdgaras, are those 
who are born in this life for the first time. When such beings pass 

^ This turJydtUa staitje should not be confu.sed with the sixth stage of susupti, 
which is often described as a .stage of pure bliss, 

- siirvesdm karmandm evam z’edanam hijam uttarntun 

svarupam celayitvdntas tiitnh spanduh prnvartnte. 

Yoga-viisiptha, vi. ri. 2. zP, 

^ fhtd. m. 15. 16. * Ibid. VI. 2. 50. 9. Tdtparyn-prakasa. ‘‘ Ibid. 
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through rnort than one life, they are called cira-jagaras. Such 
lieings, on account of their sins, may he born as trees, etc., in 
which case they are called ghana-jagarm. d'hose of sxich beings 
sufi'ering rebirth who l>y study and good association attain right 
knowledge ar j jiigrat-svapnasthita-, and finally, those that 

ha\ e reached ' he turya state of deliverance are called kslna-jagar aka. 

Bondage ihandha), according to the Yoga-vdsistha, remains so 
long as our knowledge has an object associated with it, and de¬ 
liverance (nif ksa) is realized when knowledge is absolutely and 
ultimately dissociated from all objects and remains in its tran¬ 
scendent purity, having neither an object nor a subject'. 


Methods of Right Conduct. 

The Yoga-vdsistha does not enjoin severe asceticism or the 
ordinary kinds of religious gifts, ablutions or the like for therealiza- 
tion of our h ighest ends, which can only Ire achieved by the control 
of attachment {rdga), antipathy (dvesa), ignorance (tamah), anger 
(krodha), pride (mada), and jealousy {matsarya), followed by the 
right apprehension of the nature of reality^. So long as the mind 
is not chastened by the clearing out of all evil passions, the per¬ 
formance of religious observances leads only to pride and vanity 
and does noi produce any good. The essential duty of an enquirer 
consists in energetic exertion for the achievement of the highest 
end,for whidi he must read the rightsort of scriptures {sac-chdstra) 
and associate with good men". lie should somehow continue his 
living and abandon even the slightest desire of enjoyment (bhoga- 
gandham parityajet), and should continue critical thinking (viedra). 
On the (|uestion whether knowledge or work, jndna or karma, \s to 
be accepted for the achievement of the highest end, the Yoga- 
vdsistha dot s not, like Saiikara, think that the two cannot jointly 
be taken up, but on the contrary emphatically says that, just as 

^ jminasya jneyatdpattir bandha ity abkidhlyatt 

tasyaiva jneyutd-idntir mohsa i(y abhidhlyate 

Yog(i‘Vdsis^ha, vi. ii. 190. i. 
sv(i-pauru$a-prayatnena vweketui vikdUnd 
sa devo jiidyate rdma na tapah-snuna-karmabhi^. 

Ibid. IIK 6. 9. 

^ Good men are defined in the Yoga-vdsiftha as follows: 

dide yarn sujdna-prnya lokdh sddhutn pracak^ate 
sa viii^tah sa sadhuh sydt tarn prayatnena sarnsrayet. 

Ibid. III. 6 . 20, 
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a bird flies with its two wings, so an enquirer can reach his goal 
through the joint operation of knowledge and work'. 

The main object of the enquirer being the destruction of citta, 
all his endeavours should be directed towards the uprooting of 
instinctive root inclinations which are the very substance 

and root of the citta. The realization of the truth {tattva-jndna), the 
destruction of the vdsands and the destruction of the citta all mean 
the same identical state and are interdependent on one another, 
so that none of them can be attained without the other. So, aban¬ 
doning the desire for enjoyment, one has to try for these three 
together; and for this one has to control one’s desires on one hand 
and practise breath-control {prana-nirodhena) on the other; and 
these two would thus jointly co-operate steadily towards the final 
goal. Such an advancement is naturally slow, but this progress, 
provided it is steady, is to be preferred to any violent efltorts to 
hasten {hatha) the result*. Great stress is also laid on the necessity 
of self-criticism as a means of loosening the bonds of desire and 
the false illusions of world-appearance and realizing the dissocia¬ 
tion from attachment {asahgay. 

Yoga-vasis^ha, Sankara Vedanta and Buddhist 
Vijhanavada. 

To a superficial reader the idealism of the Yoga-vasistha may 
appear to be identical with the Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara; 
and in some of the later Vedanta works of the Sankara school, such 
as iheyivan- 7 nukti-viveka,(itc.,so large a number of questions dealt 
with in the Yoga-vasistha occur that one does not readily imagine 
that there may be any difference between this idealism and that 
of Sankara. This point therefore needs some discussion. 

The main features of Sankara’s idealism consist in the doctrine 
that the self-manifested subject-objectless intelligence forms the 
ultimate and unchangeable substance of both the mind {antahka- 
rana) and the external world. Whatever there is of change and 
mutation is outside of this Intelligence, which is also the Reality. 
But, nevertheless, changes are found associated with this reality 
or Brahman, such as the external forms of objects and the diverse 
mental states. These are mutable and have therefore a different 
kind of indescribable existence from Brahman; but still they are 

' Yoga~vdsi}tha, i. i. 7, 8. ® /bid. v. 92. ® /bid. v. 93. 
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somehow essentially of a positive nature'. Sankara’s idealism does 
not allow him to deny the existence of external objects as apart 
from perceiving minds, and he does not adhere to the doctrine of 
esst estpercipi. Thus he severely criticizes the views of the Buddhist 
idealists, who refuse to believe in the existence of external objects 
as apart from the thmights which seem to represent themi. Some 
of these arguments are of great philosophical interest and remind 
one of similar arguments pul forth by a contemporary British 
Neo-realist in refutation of Idealism. 

The Buddhists there arc made to argue as follows: When two 
entities are invariably perceived simultaneously they are identical; 
now knowledge and its objects are perceived simultaneously; 
therefore the objects are identical with their percepts. Our ideas 
have nothing in the external world to which they correspond, and 
their existence during dreams, when the sense-organs are uni¬ 
versally agreec! to be inoperative, shows that for the appearance of 
ideas the operation of the sense-organs, indispensable for estab¬ 
lishing connection with the so-called external world, is unneces¬ 
sary. If it is asked how, if there are no external objects, can the 
diversity of pe cepts be explained, the answer is that such diversity 
may be due to the force of viisanaa or the special capacity of the 
particular moment associated with the cognition®. If tlie so-called 
external ohjec’s are said to possess difl’erent special capacities 
which would account for the diversity of percepts, the successive 
moments of the mental tuder may also be considered as possessing 
special distinct ve capacities which would account for the diversity 
of percepts get crated by those cognition moments. In drc;ams it 
is these diverse cognition moments which produce diversity of 
percepts. 

Saiikara, in elating the above argument of the Buddhist idealist, 
says that external objects are rlirectly perceived in all our per- 
ceptiims, and low then can they be denied? In answer to this, 
if it is held tha- there is no object for the percepts excepting the 
sensations, or t lat the existence of anytlting consists in its being 
perceived, that can be refuted by pointing to the fact that the inde¬ 
pendent existence of the objects of perception, as apart from their 
being perceived can be known from the perception itself, since the 

' Sei' the account of Sankara Vedanta in my A History of Indian Philosophy, 
vol. 1, Cambndfte, ujaj, chapter x. 

^ Knsyarid eva ’hdnn-ksimasya sa tddrsnh sdmnrthyitliinyo vdsand-parindmah. 
B/ulmnti, n. i r. 28 
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perceiving of an object is not the object itself; it is always felt that 
the perception of the blue is different from the blue which is 
jierceived; the blue stands forth as the object of perception and 
the two can never be identical. This is universally felt and acknow¬ 
ledged, and the Buddhist idealist, even while trying to refute it, 
admits it in a way, since he says that what is inner perception appears 
as if it exists outside of us, externally. If externality as such never 
existed, how could there be an appearance of it in consciousness? 
When all experiences testify to this difference between knowledge 
and its object, the inner mental world of thoughts and ideas and 
the external world of objects, how can such a difference be denied? 
You may see a jug or remember it: the mental operation in these 
two cases varies, but the object remains the same*^. 

The above argument of Sankara against Buddhist idealism 
conclusively proves that he admitted the independent existence of 
objects, which did not owe their existence to anybody’s knowing 
them. External objects had an existence different from and inde¬ 
pendent of the existence of the diversity of our ideas or percepts. 

But the idealism of the Yoga-vasistka is more like the doctrine of 
the Buddhist idealists than the idealism of Saiikara. For according 
to the Yoga-vasistha it is only ideas that have some sort of e.Kistence. 
Apart from ideas or percepts there is no physical or external world 
having a separate or independent existence. Esse est percipi is the 
doctrine of the Yoga-vasistha, while Sankara most emphatically 
refutes such a doctrine. A later exposition of Vedanta by Prakas- 
ananda, known as Veda, j-siddhanta-mukidvali, seems to derive 
its inspiration from the Yoga-vdsistha in its exposition of Vedanta 
on lines similar to the idealism of the Yoga-vdsistha, by denying the 
existence of objects not perceived {ajhdta-sattvdnabhyupagamay^. 
Prakasananda disputes the ordinarily accepted view that cognition 
of objects arises out of the contact of senses with objects; for 
objects for him exist only so long as they are perceived, i.e. there 
is no independent external existence of objects apart from their 
perception. All objects have only perceptual existence (prdtitika- 
sattva). Both Prakasananda and the Yoga-vdsistha deny the 
existence of objects when they are not perceived, while Sankara 
not only admits their existence, but also holds that they exist in 
the same form in which they are known; and this amounts vir¬ 
tually to the admission that our knowing an object does not add 

‘ Sankara’s bhasya on the Brahma-sritra, ii. 2. ziS. 

“ Siddhdnta-muktavuH. See The Pandit, new series, vol. XI, pp. 129-139. 
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anything t > it or modify it to any extent, except that it becomes 
known to us tlirougli knowledge. Tldngs are what they arc, even 
though tlity may not be perceivetl. 'I’his is in a way realism. The 
idealism oi Saiikarafs Vedanta eonsi.sts in this, that he held that 
the Brahman is the immanent self within us, which transcends all 
changeful experience and is also ultimate reality underlying all 
objects periadved outside of us iit the external world. Whatever 
forms and characters there are in our experience, internal as well 
as external, have an indescrib.iblo ami indefinite nature which 
passes by th ; name of mdya'. Aaiikara Vetlanta takes it for granted 
that that ah ne is real which is unchangeable; what is changeful, 
though it is positive, is therefore unreal. I’he world is only unreal 
in that spec al sense; mdyd belongs to a category different from 
aflirmation and negation, namely the category of the indefinite. 

The relation of the real, the Brahman, to this mdyd in 
fiaiikara Vedanta is therefore as indefinite as the mdyd; the real 
is the unchangeable, but how the changeful forms and characters 
become assoiiated with it or what is tlieir origin or what is their 
essence, ioahf ara is not in a positioii to tell us. 'I'hc Yoga-vdsistha 
hotvever hold i that formless and characterless entity is the ultimate 
truth; it is said to be the Brahman, (it, or void (JUnya); but, 
whatever it i laj' be, it is this characterless entity which is the 
ultimate truth. 'Fhis ultimate entity is associated with an energy 
of movement, by virtue of which it can reveal all the diverse forms 
of appearances. I’he relatiiin between the appearances and the 
reality is not external, indefinite anti iiuiescribable, as it is to 
Sankara, but the appearances, winch are but the unreal and 
illusory manifi stations of the reality, are protluced by the opera¬ 
tion of this in rer activity of the characterless spirit, which is in 
itself nothing but a subject-objectless pure consciousness. But this 
inner and irnn anent movemeni does not seem to have any dia¬ 
lectic of its ov n, and no tlefinite formula of the method of its 
operation for its productions can be gnen; the imaginary shapes 
of ideas and objects, which have nothing but a mere perceptual 
existt nee, are due not to a definite order, Imt to accident or chance 
(kdkatdliya). Such a conception is indeed very barren, and it is 
here tliat the sy stem of the Yoga-vdsisl/ui is particularly defective. 
Another import.mt defect ol the sy.stem is that it does not either 
criticize knowle.ige or atlmit its valielity, and tlie characterless 
entity which foirns its absolute is never revealed in experience. 

‘ See nv A Historv of Ind'um Philosophy^ voK i, ch. x. 
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Wiih Sankara the case is different; for he holds that this absolute 
Brahman is also the self which is present in every experience and is 
immediate and self-revealed. But the absolute of the Yoga-vasistha 
is characterless and beyond experience. The state of final emancipa¬ 
tion, the seventh stage, is not a stage of bliss, like the Brahmahood 
of the Vedanta, but a state of characterlessness and vacuity almost. 
In several places in the work it is said that this ultimate state is 
differently described by various systems as Brahman, distinction 
of prakrti and purusa, pure vijndna and void (silnya), while in truth 
it is nothing but a characterless entity. Its state of mukti (emanci¬ 
pation) is therefore described, as we have already seen above, as 
pdsdnavat or like a stone, which strongly reminds us of the 
Vaisesika view of mukti. On the practical side it lays great stress 
on paurusa, or exertion of free-will and energy, it emphatically 
denies daiva as having the power of weakening paurma or even 
exerting a superior dominating force, and it gives us a new view 
of karma as meaning only thought-activity. As against Sankara, it 
holds that knowledge (/wano) and karma maybe combined together, 
and that they are not for two different classes of people, but are 
both indispensable for each and every right-minded enquirer. The 
]>rincipal practical means for the achievement of the highest end of 
the Yoga-vdsistha are the study of philosophical scripture, asso¬ 
ciation with good men and self-criticism. It denounces external 
religious observances without the right spiritual exertions as being 
worse than useless. Its doctrine of esse est per dpi and that no 
experiences have any objective validity outside of themselves, that 
there are no external objects to which they correspond and that 
all are but forms of knowledge, reminds us very strongly of 
what this system owes to Vijnanavada Buddhism, But, while an 
important Vijnanavada work like the Lankdvatdra-sutra tries to 
explain through its various categories the origin of the various 
appearances in knowledge, no such attempt is made in the Yoga- 
vdsistha, where it is left to chance. It is curious that in the Sanskrit 
account of Vijnanavada by Hindu writers, such as Vacaspati and 
others, these important contributions of the system are never re¬ 
ferred to either for the descriptive interpretation of the system or 
for its refutation. While there are thus unmistakable influences of 
Vijnanavada and Gaudapada on the Yoga-vdsistha, it seems to have 
developed in close association with the Saiva, as its doctrine of spanda , 
or immanent activity, so clearly shows. I'his point will, however, 
be more fully discussed in my treatment of Saiva philosophy. 
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.SPK<’Ul.A'ri()NH IN 'nili MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

It may be uif'ccl tliat the speailatioi\s of the thinkers of the 
laedical schools do not deserve to he recorded in a History of 
Indian Fhiiosophy. f!ut (iu; lorce ol sucli an objection will lose 
rnucli in st 'ength if it is remendiered tlial medicine was the most 
important jf all tlie physical sciences wliich were cultivated in 
ancient In.lia, was directly ainl intirnalely connected with the 
Samkhya a id Vaisesika physics and was probably the origin of the 
logical speculations subsequently codihed in the Nyaya-sutras'^. 
d'he lileralure contains, moreover, many other interesting ethical 
instruction i and reveals a view of life which diflers considerably 
trom that lound in works on philosophy; further, it treats of many 
other intert sting details which throw a Hood of light on the scholastic 
methods ol Indian thinkers. ’I'hose, again, who ;ire aware of the 
great impo nance of Hatha Yoga or 'I'antra physiology or anatomy 
in relation to some of the Yoga practices of those schools will no 
doubt be i iterested to know for purposes of comparison or con¬ 
trast tl'ie sjieculations of tlie medical schools on kindred points of 
interest, I’lieir speculations regarding embryology, heredity and 
other such points of general enquiry are likely to jirove interesting 
t ven to a s iident of pure pliilosophy. 

Ayur-veda and the Atharva-Veda. 

Susruta says that Ayur-veda (the science ot life) is an upuiiga 
ot the Atl.arvii-l^eda and originally consisted of 100,000 verses 
in one tho isand chapters and w'as composed by Brahma before 
he created all being.s (Susruta -sanihi/tl, 1. i. 5). What upanga 
exactly means in this connection cannot easily be satisfactorily 
explained. Dalhana ( a . d . 1100) in explaining the word in his 
Nibandha-:amgraha, says that an upditga is a smaller a?iga (part)— 
" angani ev % alpatvdd npdngmu." ’I'luis, while hands and legs are 
regarded a) atigas, the toes or the jialms of the hands are called 
upanga. 'Lhe AtlumHi-Vctla contains six thousand verses and about 

^ The system of Siimkhya philo.sophy taught in Caraka-samhita, rv. i, has 
already been described in the (irsl vohiine of the present work, pp. 213—317. 
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one thousand prose lines. If the Ayur-veda originally contained 
100,000 verses, it cannot be called an iipdnga of the Atharva~Vcda, 
if Iipdnga is to mean a small appendage, as Dalhana explains it. 
For, far from being a small appendage, it was more than ten times 
as extensive as the Atharva-Veda. Caraka, in discussing the nature 
of Ayur-veda, says that there was never a time when life did 
not exist or when intelligent people did not exist, and so there 
were always plenty of people who knew about life, and there 
were always medicines which acted on the human body according 
to the principles which we find enumerated in the Ayur-veda. 
Ayur-veda was not produced at any time out of nothing, but 
there was always a continuity of the science of life; when we 
hear of its being produced, it can only be with reference to a 
beginning of the comprehension of its principles by some original 
thinker or the initiation of a new course of instruction at the 
hands of a gifted teacher. The science of life has always been in 
existence, and there have always been peoj'le who understood it in 
their own way; it is only with reference to its first systematized 
comprehension or instruction that it may be said to have a bc- 
ginningh Again, Caraka distinguishes Ayur-veda as a distinct Veda, 
which is superior to the other Vedas because it gives us life, which 
is tlie basis of all other enjoyments or benefits, whether they be of 
this world or of another®. Vagbhata, the elder, speaks of Ayur-veda 
not as an updnga, but as an upaveda of the Atharva-Veda^. The 
Mahd-bhdrata, II. ii. 33, speaks of upaveda, and Nilakantha, ex¬ 
plaining this, says that there are Unir upavedas, Ayur-veda, Dhanur- 
veda, Gandharvaznd Arthu-sdstra. Brahma-vaivarta, a laterpurdna, 
says that after creating the Rk, Yajus, Sama and Atharva Brahma 
created the Ayur-veda as the fifth Veda^, Roth has a quotation in 
his Worterhuch to the effect that Brahma taught Ayur-veda, which 
was a veddnga, in all its eight parts®. 

< 

* Caraka, i. 30. 24. This passage seems to be at variance with Caraka, i. 1.6; 
for it supposes that diseases also existed always, while Caraka, i. 1. 6 SLip]>oses 
that diseases broke out at a certain point of time. Is it an addition by the reviser 
Drdhabala? 

® Caraka, 1. i. 42 and Ayur-veda-dipika of Cakrapani on it. 

^ Aftanga-samgraha, i. 1.8. Gopathu^Brahrnana, l. 10, however, mentions 
five vedas, viz. Sarpa-veda, Pisaca^veda, Asura-veda, Itihdsa-veda and Purana- 
veda, probably in the sense of upaveda, but Ayur-veda is not mentioned in this 
connection. 

* Brahma-vaivarta-puravat I. 16. 9, lO. 

* Brahma vedangam a^fdngatn dyur-vedatn ahhdsata. This quotation, which 
occurs in the Worterhuch in connection with the word ayur-veda, could not 
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We thu? find that Ayur-veda was regarded by some as a Veda 
superior to the other Vedas and respected by their followers as a 
fifth Veda, as an upaveda of the Atharva-Veda, as an independent 
upaveda, as an npdngfi of the Atthirzia-Veda and lastly as a vedanga. 
All that can be understood fr(»m these conflicting references is 
that it was traditionally believed that there was a Veda known as 
Ayur-veda A’hich was almost co-existent with the other Vedas, was 
entitled to great respect, and was associated with the Atharva- Veda 
in a special way. It seems, however, that the nature of this asso¬ 
ciation com isted in the fact that both of them dealt wdth the curing 
cf diseases and the attainment ol’ long life; the one priitcipally by 
incantation5 and charms, atul the other by medicines. What Susruta 
understands by calling Ayur-veila an upmnga of the Aiharva-Veda 
is probably nothing more than this. Both the Aiharva-Veda and 
Ayur-veda dealt with the curing of diseases, and this generally 
linked them together in the popular mind, and, the former being 
the holier tf the two, on account of its religious value, the latter 
rvas associated with it as its literary accessory. Darila Bhatta, in 
commentii g upon Kaiihha-silira, 25. 2, gives us a hint as to what 
may have been the [toints of contact and of dilference between 
.^yur-\'eda and the Atharva-Veda. Thus he says that there are two 
kinds of d seases; tliose that are produced by unw'holesome diet, 
and those produced by sins and transgressions. The Ayur-veda 
was made tor curing the former, and the Atharvan practices for the 
latter'. Caraka himself counts penance (prayas-citta) as a name of 
medicine (hhesaja) and Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says that 
as prdyas-nlta removes the diseases produced by sins, so medicines 
(hhesaja) a.so remove diseases, and thus prdyas-citta is synonymous 
with hhesaia'^. 

But what is this Ayair-veda.^ We now possess only the 
treatises ol Caraka and Susruta, as modified and supplemented by 
later revisers. Rut Susruta tells us that Brahma had originally 
produced the Ayur-veda, which contained 100,000 verses spread 
over one thousand chapters, and then, finding the people weak 
in intelligence and short-lived, later on divided it into eight subjects, 

be verii'ied owin^ to some omission >n the reference. It should be noted that 
vedanffa is g incraliy used to mean the six anf^as^ viz. Kaipa, Vyakarami^ 

Chayidas, Jy )tis and Nimkfa. 

^ dvi-pr< kcirn vyad/iaya/i dhdm-nimittd tdufdumimittds cell; tatra ahdra- 
satmitthdrid}} 7 jaisamya liyurvednm cakdvu adharma-samutthdnehn tii sastraynidam 
ucyate. Ditr la s comment on KauUkKi-suftti^ 25. 2. 

Carakiy VI. i. 3 and Ayitr- 7 udiJ'tiipika, ibid. 
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viz. surgery (salya), treatment of diseases of the head (sdlakya), 
treatment of ordinary diseases (kdya-cikitsa), the processes of 
counteracting the influences of evil spirits (bhuta-vidya), treatment 
of child diseases (kaurndra-bhrtya), antidotes to poisons (agada- 
taiitra), the science of rejuvenating the body (rasdyana) and the 
science of acquiring sex-strength (vdjtkaranay. The statement of 
Susruta that Ayur-veda was originally a great work in which the 
later subdivisions of its eight different kinds of studies were not 
difierentiated seems to be fairly trustworthy. The fact that Ayur¬ 
veda is called an updtiga,^n upaveda, or a vedanga also points to its 
existence in some state during the period when the Vedic literature 
was being composed. We hear of compendiums of medicine as early 
as the Prdtisdkhyas^. It is curious, however, that nowhere in the 
Upanisads or the Vedas does the name “ .Ayur-veda ” occur, though 
diflerent branches of study are mentioned in the former^. The 
Astahga Ayur-veda is, however, mentioned in the Maha-hhdrata, 
and the three constituents (dhatu), vdyu (wind), pitta (bile) and 
slesman (mucus), are also mentioned; there is reference to a theory 
that by these three the body is sustained and that by their decay the 
body decays {etaih kslnaU ca kslyate), and Krsnatreya is alluded to as 
being the founder of medical science (cf^/to'/rtw)*. One of the earliest 
systematic mentions of medicines unmixed with incantations and 
charms is to be found in the Mahd-vagga of the Vinaya-Pitaka, 
where the Buddha is prescribing medicines for his disciples®. 
These medicines are of a simple nature, but they bear undeniable 
marks of methodical arrangement. We are also told there of a 
surgeon, named Akasagotto, who made surgical operations {sattha- 
kammd) on fistula (hhagandara). In Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha 
we liear of Jivaka as having studied medicine in the Taxila Univer- 

* Susruta-snmhiUl, I. i. S-Q. 

“ a.V. Pratisiikhya, 16. 54 (55), mentioned by Bloomfield in The Alharva- 
Ved(i and Gopatha-Brahmana, p. 10. 'I'he name of ttie medical work mentioned 
is Suhhesaja. 

“ Rp-vedam hhagnvn 'dhyeini Yajur-vedatn smna-vedam dtharvanas caturtham 
itihdsa-purdnam pamnmam lyedanatn vedam pitryam rusim daivam nidhim vdko- 
viihyum ekdyanam deva vidyam hrahma-vidydm bbuta-vidydm kfattra-vidydm 
naksatra-vidyum snrpa-devayana-vidydm, Chandngya, vii. i. 3. Of these 
bhiltn-vidyd is counted as one of the eight tantras of Ayur-veda, as we find it in 
the Susruta-sanihita or elsewhere. 

* Maha-hhdrata, n. 11.35, xii. 342.86, 87, xii, zio. 21. Krsnatreya is referred 
to in Caraka-samhUa, VI. 15. 129, and Cakrapani, commenting on this, say.s that 
Krsnatreya and Atreya are two authorities who are different from Atreya 
Punarvasu, the great teacher of the Caraka-samhild. 

“ Vinaya-Pitaka, Mahd-vagga, VI. 1-14. 
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sity under Atreya’. That even at the time of the Atharva-Veda 
there were hundreds of physicians and an elaborate pharmacopoeia, 
treating di leases with drugs, is indicated by a mantra therein which 
extols the /irtues of amulets, and speaks of their pow(;rs as being 
equal to th ousands of medicines einployetl by thousands of medical 
jrractitioners". Thus it can liardly be denied that the practice of 
medicine v/as in full awing even at the time of the Atharva-Veda-, 
and, though we have no other proofs in support of the view that 
there existed a literature on the treatment of diseases, known by 
the name of Ayur-veda, in which the (.lilferent branches, which 
developed in later times, were all in an undifferentiated condition, 
yet we ha\e no evidence whieli can lead us to disbelieve Susruta, 
when he abodes definitely to sucli a literature. Tlic Caraka-samhitd 
also allude i to the existence of a beginningless traditional continuity 
of Ayur-veda, under which term he includes life, the constancy 
')f the qui litics of medical herbs, diet, etc., and their effects on 
the human body aiui the intelligent enquirer. The early works 
that are m w available to us, viz. the Caraka-sarnhitd aitd Suiruta- 
.farnhitd, are both known as tantrap. Kven Agnivesa’s work 
(Ai’nivesa-^arnhitd), which Caraka revised and which was available 
at the time of Cakrapani, was a tantra. What then was the Ayur¬ 
veda, which has been variously described as a fifth Veda or an 
upaveda, if not a literature distinctly separate from the tantras 
now avaihible to us^? It seems probable, therefore, that such a 
literature existed, that the systematized works of Agnivesa and 
others sup irseded it and that, as a consequence, it camerdtimatoly to 
be lost. Caraka, however, uses the word “ Ayur-veda ” in the general 
sense of “ science of life.” Lite is divided by Caraka into four kinds, 
viz. sukha (happy), duhkha (unhappy), hita (good) and ahita (bad). 
Sukham ayuh is a life which is not affected by bodily or mental 
diseases, is endowed with vigour, strength, energy, vitality, activity 
and is full of all sorts of enjoyments and successes. The opposite 
of this is the asukham ayuh. Ilitam ayuh is the life of a person 
who is always willing to do good to all beings, never steals others’ 
property, is truthful, self-controllcil, self-restrained and works 

^ Rockhill's Life of die Uuddiia, p. 65. 

- Allian (i-vL‘dii, ii. 9. 3, salatn hy asya bhisajah sahasram uta vlrudhah, 

* (iiirv-ojiid-ldbhdnatUarafn etoi-tantra-haranam. Cakrap3ni"s Ayur-veda- 
dlpihii, I. I. I ; also Cartikd-stimhitu^ 1. i. 52. 

Cakraj ani quotes the Agniveia-samhild in his Ayur-veda-dlpika, Vl. 3. 
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with careful consideration, does not transgress the moral injunc¬ 
tions, takes to virtue and to enjoyment with equal zeal, honours 
revered persons, is charitable and does what is beneficial to 
this world and to the other. The opposite of this is called ahita. 
The object of the science of life is to teach what is conducive to 
all these four kinds of life and also to determine the length of such 
a lifeh 

But, if Ayur-veda means “science of life,” what is its connection 
with the Atharva-Veda} We find in the Caraka-samhita that 
a physician should particularly be attached (hhaktir adesya) to the 
Atharva-Veda. The Atharva-Veda deals with the treatment of 
diseases (cikitsd) by advising the propitiatory rites (svastyayona), 
offerings (halt), auspicious oblations {mangala-homa), penances 
(niyama), purificatory rites (prdya^-ntta), fasting (upavdsa) and in¬ 
cantations {mantray. Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says that, 
sinc:e it is advised that physicians should be attached to the Atharva- 
Veda, it comes to this, that the Atharva-Veda becomes Ayur-veda 
(Atharva-vedasya ayurvedatvam uktam hhavati). The Atharva- 
Veda, no doubt, deals with different kinds of subjects, and so Ayur¬ 
veda is to be considered as being only a part of the Atharva-Veda 
{Atharva-vedaikadesa eva ayur-vedah). Viewed in the light of 
Cakrapiini’s interpretation, it seems that the school of medical 
teaching to which Caraka belonged w'as most intimately connected 
witli the Atharva-Veda. This is further corroborated by a com¬ 
parison of the system of bones found in the Caraka-samhita with 
that of the Atharva-Veda. Susruta himself remarks that, while he 
considers the number of bones in the human body to be three 
hundred, the adherents of the Vedas hold them to be three hun¬ 
dred and sixty; and this is exactly the number counted by Caraka'h 
The Atharva-Veda does not count the bones; but there are with 
regard to the description of bones some very important points in 

1 Caraka, i. i. 40 and T. 30. 20 23 : 

hiidhifatti sukham duhkham dyus tasya hitahitarn 
nidnam ca tac va yatroktam dyur^vedah sa ucyate. 

In I. 30. 20 the derivation of Ayur-veda is i^iven as dyiir XA'dayati lii ayur-vedah^ 
i.e. that which instructs us about life. Susruta su^^j^ests two alternative deri¬ 
vations —dyur asinin vidyate ojtemi vd dyur tdndatity dyur-vedah, i.e. that by which 
life i-, known or examined, or that by which life is attained. Suhnta-sandutd, 
I. i. t 4 . 

“ (Baraka, I. 30. 20. 

® Trlni sasasthduy asthi-satdtii veda-vadino hhdsante; ^alya-tautrc tu irJny eva 
satdni. Susrutn-sarnhitd, III. 5. 18. Trlni sasthdrii satdny asthndm saha danta- 
nakhena. Caraka-samhita, iv. 7. 6. 
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wiiicli the fchof)l to uliich Caraka beldnired was in agreement with 
the jltliarva~Vt‘da, aiul mit with Siisr\ita, Dr lloernle, who has 
earefnlly discussed tln.^ whole question, tliiis remarks: “A really 
important t ircumstance is that tlie Atharvie system shares with the 
Charakiyan one of the most striking [mints in wliich the latter 
dilfers tron the system of Siisnita, nainclv, the assumption of a 
ct:ntral facial bone in the structure ol tire sktdl. It may be adtlcd 
that the Atharvie term ftratialut (or tlie base of the long bones 
obviously agrees with the (.'harakiyan term adliisthana and widely 
ditfers from the Susnitivan ki'ira/' " The ,^atapathu~hrahmana. 
wliich, as I-1 lloernle has [toiiuerl out, show's an acquaintance 
with both tie schools to winch Caraka :ind Siisruta respectively 
belonged, cotnts, however, _:50o !>oncs, as Caraka did’'^. hkhe wmrd 
v(‘da-vdditw n SuduUi-samhita, lit. 5. iX lioes not mean the fol- 
lovrors oi .^vur-veda as distinguished trom the Vedas, as Dalhana 
interprets it, but is literally true in the sense that it gives tis the 
view which is shared Iry C'araka w'ith the Atharva-Veda, the 
SaUipatha-hriihmana, the legal literature and the purdnax, which 
according to all orthotlox estimates derive their validity from 
the Vetlas. It this agreement of the VAalie irleas w’ith those of the 
^treya schoo of medicine, as re(iresented l>y Caraka, be viewed 
together with the identllication by the latter of Ayur-Veda with 
Atharva-l 'edi,, it mav Ire not unreasonalrle to suppose that the 
Atreya school, as represented hv Caraka, developed from the 
Atkarva -1 Vde/. This does not preelnde the possilrility of there being 
an A.ynr-veda rf another school, to which Sii^ruta refers and from 
which, through the teachings of a series of teachers, the Susrnta- 
samhtld developed. This literature prohalrly tried to w in the respect 
<rf the people fry associating itself with the Atharva-Veda, and 
by cliaracterizing itself as an updtii;a ot the Atftarz)a-Veda^. 

Jayanta argues that the validity of the Wdas depends on the 
fact that they have been composed by an absolutely trustworthy 

’ A. F. Rudolf 1 (ocrnle’s Studivs in t/ir Met/ianv ttj Ancient India, p, 1 13. 

“ Ihid. pp, 105 106. Si*f iilsi> Siitaf^atha hrdhmanu, x. 5.4. i 2 , also xil. 3. 2. 
and 4, xn. 2. 4. C-14, VHI. (>. 2. 7 and ro. 'I'hc yajfiin'alkya-iyhayma-satAra, 
Vianii-.nnrti. i ip.iu- ihormottara and A^ni-}*uytina also (auinuTiue the bones of tlie 
Innnan body in a>.'TctntMii wiib t.’aiaka as 3()o. 'i'lio source of the last three 
was pr )bal>)\’ ihe first {Yiliuai'alkya-ilfianmt sastm), as has been suj?Kt*sfe‘d by 
! )[• 1 {ocride in his ytudics in the .Medicine nf Anaent India, pp. 40 4b. But none 
of iliesc non-rnedic: I recensions are of an ear!> date • pi oba}>ly they are not earlier 
than the thirti or the fourth century a.d. 

^ The word upa nni may have In-en used, }ioAve\er, in the sense that it: was a 
supplencntary wor) haxinj.^ the .same scope a.s the Uiuirva-Veda. 
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person (dpta). As an analogy he refers to Ayur-vcda, the validity 
of which is due to the fact that it has been composed by trust¬ 
worthy persons {dpta). 'f'liat the medical instructions of the Ayur¬ 
veda are regarded as valid is due to the fact that they are the 
instructions of trustworthy persons {yaio yatrdptavddatram tatra 
pidmdnyatn iti Dydptir grhyale). Hut it may be argued that the 
validity of Ayur-veda is not because it has for its author trustworthy 
persons, but because its instructions can be verified by experience 
{iianvdyur-vedddau prdmdnyam pratyaksddi-samvaddt pratipannarn 
ndpta-prdmdnydt). Jayanta in reply says that the validity of Ayur¬ 
veda is due to the fact of its being composed by trustworthy 
persons; and it can be also verified liy oxperi(;ncc. He argues also 
that the very large number of medicines, their combinations and 
applications, are of such an infinite variety that it would be 
absolutely impossible for any one man to know them by employing 
the experimental methods of agreement and difference. It is only 
because the medical authorities are almost omniscient in their 
knowledge of things that they can display such superhuman 
knowledge regarding diseases and their cures, which can be taken 
only on trust on their authority. His attempts at refuting the view 
that medical discoveries may have been carried on by the applica¬ 
tions of the experimental methods of agreement and difference and 
then accumulated through long ages are very w'cak and need not 
be considered here. 

The fourth Veda, known as the Atharva-Veda or the Brahma- 
Veda, deals mainly with curatives and charmsh There is no reason 
to suppose that the composition of this Veda was later than even 
the earliest Rg-Vedic hymns; for never, probably, in the history 

* .Sonit of the .sacred texts .speak of four Vedas and some of three Vedas, c.g, 
“ asya mahato hhulasya nihivasitam etad rg-vedoyajur-vedah sama-vedn 'tharvan- 
girasiih,” Brh. 11.4. to speak.s of four Vedas; agnin " Yam rfoyas trayl-vidu niduh 
rrahsumatiiyajurnsiy Taittiriya-bra/imaita. I, u. 1.26speaks of three Vedas. Sayana 
refers to the Mlmdmsa-sutra, li. i. 37 “sese Yajiih-sabdah” and says that all the 
other Vedas which are neither Kk nor Santa are Yajus (Sayana s (Jpodghdta to 
thu /llkarva-Veda, p. 4, Hombay edition, 1895). According to this interpretation 
the Atharva-Veda is entitled to l>e included within Yaju?, and this explains the 
reference.s to the three Vedas, The Atharva-Veda is referred to in the Copatha- 
Brahnuma, n. 16 as Brahma-Veda, and two dilferent reasons are adduced. 
Firstly, it is said that the Atharva-Veda was produced by the a.scetic penances 
of Brahman ; .secondly it is suggested in the Gopatha- Brahnidna that all Atharvanic 
hymns are curative (hhesajd), and whatever is curative is immortal, and whatever 
is immttrtal is Brahman—“ Ye 'tharvdnas tad bbesajom, yad bhesajam lad amrtam, 
yad amrtam tad Brahma." Gopatha-brdhmana^ HI. 4, See also Nydya-mahjarlj 
pp.250-261. 
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':)i India was there any time when people did not take to charms 
and incantations for curing diseases or repelling calamities and 
injuring enemies. The R^- Vcdti itself may be regarded in a large 
mea.sure as a special development of aucli magic rites. The hold 
t'f the . 4 th irvanic charms on the mintl of the people was prob¬ 
ably very Urong, since they had occasion to use them in all 
their daily concerns, bven now% when the Rg-Vedic sacrifices 
have becon e e.xtremely rare, the use of Atharvanic charms and of 
their desceiidaitts, the 'I'antric charms of comparatively later times, 
is very com,non amongst ;dl cl.isses of Hindus. A very large part 
of the incon e of tlie priestly class is derived from the performance 
of auspiciot.s rites (s 7 )astyavnna), purificatory penances {prayas- 
cilta), and oblations (homa) tor curing chronic and serious illnesses, 
winning a law-suit, alleviating sufferings, securing a male issue 
to the famil), cursing an enemy, and the like. Amulets are used 
almost as freely as they were three or four thousand years ago, and 
snake-charm; and charms for dog-bite ami others are still things 
which the mdlical people find it difficult to combat. Faith in the 
mysterious powers of occult rites and charms forms an essential 
feature of the popular Hindu mind and it oftentimes t.ikes the 
place of religion in the ordinary Hindu household. It may there¬ 
fore be presumed that a good number of Atharvanic hymns 
were current when most of the Ifg-Vedic hymns were not yet 
composed. Bv the time, liowmver, that the Atharva-Veda was 
compiled in it;; present form some new hymns were incorporated 
with it, the philosophic character of which does not tally wfith the 
outlook of the majority of the hymns. The Atharva-Veda, as 
Sayana points out in the introduction to his commentary, was 
indispensable I) kings for warding off their enemies and securing 
many other adt antages, and the royal priests had to be versed in 
the iVtharvanic practices. These practices were mostly for the 
alleviation of tfie troubles of an ordinary householder, and ac¬ 
cordingly the C'rhya-sutras draw largely from them. The oldest 
name of the Athari’n-Veda is Atharvdftyirasah, and this generally 
suggested a twof aid division of it into hymns attributed to Atharvan 
and others attributed to Angiras; tin; former dealt with the holy 
[sdnta), promoting of welfare (priW-v/fA-rt) and tlie curatives 
and the latter With offensive rites for molesting an enemy (abht- 
:drika), also called terrible (yhora). The purposes which the Athar- 
tanic charms were supposed to fvdfil were tuimerous. These may 
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be briefly summed up in accordance with the Kauhka-sutra as 
follows: (juickening of intelligence, accomplishment of the virtues 
of a Brahmacarin (religious student); acquisition of villages, 
cities, fortresses and kingdoms, of cattle, riches, food grains, 
children, wives, elephants, horses, chariots, etc.; production of 
unanimity (aikamatya) and contentment among the people; 
frightening the elephants of enemies, winning a battle, warding 
ofi all kinds of weapons, stupefying, frightening and ruining the 
ciiemy army, encouraging and protecting one’s owm army, knowing 
the future result of a battle, winning the minds of generals and chief 
persons, throwing a charmed snare, sword, or string into the fields 
where the enemy army may be moving, ascending a chariot for 
winning a battle, charming all instruments of war music, killing 
enemies, winning back a lost city demolished by the enemy; 
I'crforming the coronation ceremony, expiating sins, cursing, 
strengthening cows, procuring prosperity; amulets for promoting 
rvelfare, agriculture, the conditions of bulls, bringing aboutvarious 
household properties, making a new-built house auspicious, letting 
loose a bull (as a part of the general rites— haddha), performing 
the rites of the harvesting month of Agrahayana (the middle of 
November to the middle of December); securing curatives for 
various otherwise incurable diseases produced by the sins of past 
life; curing all diseases generally. Fever, Cholera, and Diabetes; 
stopping the flow of blood from wounds caused by injuries from 
weapons, preventing epileptic fits and possession by the different 
species of evil spirits, such as the bhuta, pisdea, lirahma-raksasa, 
etc.; curing vdta, pitta and slesman, heart diseases. Jaundice, 
white leprosy, different kinds of Fever, Bthisis, Dropsy; curing 
worms in cows and horses, providing antidotes against all kinds 
of poisons, supplying curatives for the diseases of the head, eyes, 
nose, ears, tongue, neck and inflammation of the neck; warding 
off the evil effects of a Brahmin’s curse; arranging women’s 
rites for securing sons, securing easy delivery and the welfare of 
the foetus; securing prosperity, appeasing a king’s anger, know¬ 
ledge of future success or failure; stopping too much rain 
and thunder, winning in debates and stopping brawls, making 
rivers flow according to one’s wish, securing rain, winning in 
gambling, securing tlic welfare of cattle and horses, securing large 
gains in trade, stojiping inauspicious marks in women, performing 
auspicious rites for a new house, removing the sins of prohibited 
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acceptance of pnfts and prohibited priestly services; preventing bad 
dreams, renrodng the evil effects of unlnclcy stars under whose 
influence an ii fant may liave been born, paying off debts, removing 
the evils of lad omens, n»olesting an enemy; counteracting the 
moiesling influence of the charms of an enemy, performing aus¬ 
picious rites, j ccuring long life, perlonning the ceremonies at birth, 
naming, tonsure, the wearing of holy thread, marriage, etc.; per- 
torining func al rites, warding off calamities dtie to tlic disturbance 
oi naturi.', s ich as rain of dnsi, blood, etc., tlie appearance 
ol yiikuis, rattyasiis, etc., earibqnakes, the appearance of comets, 
aitd eclipses of llie sun and moon. 

The abov.' long list of advantages which can be secured by the 
performance ;jf Atharvanic riles gives us a picture of the time when 
thc:se .Atharvinic charms were used. Whether all these functions 
w'ere discovered when first the Atharvanic verses were composed 
is more than can be definitely ascertained. At present the evidence 
we possess is. limited to that supplied by tVic Kaidika-slltra. Ac¬ 
cording to tlie Indian tradition accepted by Sayana the compila¬ 
tion of the ^’tharva-Veda was current m nine different collections, 
the readings of which differeil more or less from one another. These 
different recensions, or sdkhm, were Paipjialada, Tanda., Manda, 
i^annakfya, Jajala, Jalada, lirahmavada, Devadarsa, and Carana- 
viiidya. Of these only the Haippalada and Saunaklya recensions 
are availabk. 'The Paippalada recension exists only in a single un¬ 
published 't'iibingen manuscript first discovered by Roth^. It 
h IS been editetl in facsimile atid partly also in print. The Sauna- 
kiya recension is what is now available in print. The Saunakiya 
school has the Gopathi-hrahnuma as its Brahmana and five 
sutra works, viz. Kausika, Vnitdna, IVaksatra-kalpa, Anpir(isa~ 
kaJpa and ,^dfiti-kalpcd\ these arc also known as the five kalpas 
[panca-kalpa). Of these the Kausika-sutra is probably the earliest 
and most important, since all llic other four depend upon it^. 
The Naksatra-kalpa ami ^anti-kalpu arc more or less of an astro¬ 
logical cha -actcr. No manuscript of the Afigirasa^kalpa seems to 
i)e available; hut from the lirief notice of Sayana it appears to 

’ Der Ath.ar7Ui-vc(}a in Kashmir by Koih. 

" 'I’he K( ti.uka-sulra is also known a.s Samhild mdhi and Sarnhita-kalpa. The 
ihreo knipas, Naksatra, An^^rrusa and ^anii, art* acliiully Parisisfas . 

^ ’tatra !^alitilyena sanihiid manttdndtu sdn/ika pausHkadisu karynasu viniyo^a- 
I'idhanut saiidutd vidhir ndma Kamthani hdrartt; tad eva itarait upajWyatvdt. 
Upiidli'Ahdta of Silyana to the Alhiin'a-V'cda, p. 25. 
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have been a manual for molesting one’s enemies [ahhicara-karma). 
The Vaitana-sutra dealt with some sacrificial and ritualistic details. 
The Kausika-sutra vvas commented on by Darila, Kesava, Bhadra 
and Rudra. The existence of the Carana-vaidya (wandering medical 
practitioners) saklia reveals to us the particular sakha of the 
Atharva-Veda, which probably formed the old Ayur-veda of the 
Atreya-Caraka school, who identified the Atharva-Veda with 
Ayur-veda. 'Fhe suggestion, contained in the word Carann-vaidya, 
that the medical practitioners of those days went about from place 
to place, and that the sufferers on hearing of the arrival of such 
persons approached them, and sought their help, is interesting^ 


Bones in the Atharva-Veda and Ayur-veda. 

The main interest of the present chapter is in that part of the 
Atharva-Veda which deals with curative instructions, and for this 
the Kaulika-sUtra has to be taken as the principal guide. Let us 
first start with the anatomical features of the Atharva-Veda'^. The 
bones counted are as follows: i. heels {parsni, in the dual number, 
in the two feet)®; 2. ankle-bones (gulphau in the dual number)'*; 

' Is it likely that the word Carafnt (literally, a wanderer) had anything to do 
with the itinerant character of Caraka's profession as a medical practitioner? 

^ Hymns ii. 33 and x. 2 are particularly important in this connection. 

* Caraka also counts one patmi for each foot. Hoernlc {Studies in the Medinne 
of Ancient India, p. 128) remarks on the fact, that Caraka means the backward 
and downward projection.^ of the os calcis, that is, that portion of it which can 
be .superficially seen and felt, and is popularly known a.s the heel. The same 
mav be the case with the Atharxxi-Vedn. Susruta probably knew the real nature 
of It as a cluster {kurcn) \ for in SarJro-sthdna vj he speaks of the astragalus as 
kurra-siras, or head of the cluster, hut he counts the parsni separately. Hoernle 
suggests that by parsni Susruta meant the os calcis, and probably did not 
think that it was a member of the tarsal cluster {hurca). It is curious that 
Vagbhata I makes a strange confusion by attributing one parsni to each hand 
{Asianga-santf^raha, ii. 5; also Hoernle, pp. 91-96). 

* Gulpha means the distal processes of the two bones of the leg, known as the 
malleoli. As counted by Caraka and also by Susruta, there are iour gnlpJias. See 
Hot rule’s comment on Susruta’s division, Hoernle, pp. 81,82, 102-104. Susruta, 
ni. V. 19, has “ tal(i-kurC(i-gidpha-satnh‘itdnidasaf' which f)alhanaexplains as tala 
(5 saldkds and the one hone to which they ar£‘ attached)—6 bones, kurca —2 l>one.s, 
gn}pha—-z bones. Hocryile misinterpreted Dalhana, and, supposing that he spoke 
of two kurcas and two gufphas in the same leg, pointed out a number of incon¬ 
sistencies and suggested a different reading of the Suiiruta text. His translation 
of valaya as “ornament” in this connection is also hardly correct; vaUiya prob¬ 
ably means “circular.” Following Dalhana, it is possible that the interpretation 
is that there are two bonc.s in one cluster {ktirca') in each leg, and tlte two bones 
form one circular bone {xs/laydsthi) of one gulpha for each leg. If this is accepted, 
much of what Hoernle has .said on the i>oint loses its value and becomes hyper¬ 
critical. There are two gulpluis, or one iti each leg, according as the constituent 
pieces, or the one whole valaydsthi, is referred to. On my interpretation Susruta 
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digits {aniJtdayah in tho phiral miinl>i*r)^; 4. metacarpal and 
metatarsal bones (urthlanidiaii in the dual number, i.e. of the 
fiaiuls and ieot)“; 5. base tlie knee-caps (nsthwantau 

in the dual)-'; 7. the knee-joints {janunoh sandhif\ 8. the shanks 
{jahi^he in the dual)*'; (). the pelvic cavity (s'roni in the dual)'; 
10. the th gh bones (urii in the dual)**; ti. the breast bones 

k’low of t>nlv wo bones as forming the kurca, and there is no passage in Suiruta 
to show that \ t- knew of more. The os . aids would be the pdrsni, the astragalus, 
the kurra-sirdi \ the rwo malleoli hones and the twn f^ulpha boties. 

^ Both (.'a aka and Suduta count sixty of these phalanges (pani-padai^^uU)j 
whereas iheir actu.d number is fittv-si\ only. 

^ C'aiaka c units iliese nietacar]uil and mctataisal bones {pCmi-pdda-saldk(i) as 
tvfeiity, the ac iiul number. Susruta c<»llects them under fuM, a special term used 
b't hirn. ilis tombinod t(ilit-foivcti~\itdphii includes all the bones of the hand and 
foot excluding die nn^uli lioties (plialaiuccs). 

'* (’aiaku i ses ihe term p(lni-p<id4i .udilkddhis(fuiTia, ^ ftjhavalkya, sthdna, and 
Susruta, kutcu. Caraku seems u> couiii it as 4 >nc hone. Kilrta means a network 
of ( I) ilesh {m.U'uSii), (^) sini, (_d otu.vK. f^) bones (?m}ma-Hri1-sttdyv-i7sthi-jdIdtn). 
A. 1 these four l<inds of network exist in the two joints of the hands and feet. 

^ Hoeinle fruarks that in che A/hfm'n-l'rda tisthlrat and jdnu are synony¬ 
mous; hut tht Text. X. 2. 2, seems clearly to rnumerato them separately. 'The 
(is'h'fvat is pro >abiy the patella bone, (‘araka uses the terms jd?ju and kapdlikd, 
prohalily for the knei’-cap (patella) and the elboW' pan {kapfdiku). Ktipdlika 
tni‘ans a small .liallnw basin, and this analogy suns the construction of the elbow 
pan, Susruta uses the term hurpdra (elliow' j>an), not in the ordinary list ol 
bones in .S’u/b i. V. u.i, Init at the ume .»t counting the wurwu in ibid, vi. 25 . 

•' I’liis sect Is to be difierent ftom (patella). 

'' 'J’he tibia and the fibula in the leg karakit. Bhela, Sussruta and Vaghhitta I 
tJeu rilie this o 'gan rightly as tonststjng ol two bones. The h justly 

describes the figure made Iw them as Inuiig a fourfold frame havmg its ends 
closely i'oiinect-‘d together {t atustayom vujydU umdntmttoiu). The corresponding 
two Ixihes of the fore-arm {araitu) lailius ami uliue are correctly counted by 
('araka. Curio isly enough. Susruta d<>os not retei l<» them in the bone-list. 'I’lie 
hnim is not enumerated iri this connection. 

" Caiaka sp.aks of twt> bones in the pelvu: i avity, v'iz. the os inrioininatum on 
budi sides. Midern anatomists tbink that ea.'b os innominatum is composed 
of three differt-nt bones: ilium, the upper poilmn, ischiurn, the lower part, 
and tla* pubts, die portivin ioined to thi- other innoniitiate bone. The ilium and 
iscliiuni, luiweNci, though du*y are two Imncs in the hotly of an infant, become 
fused together ; s one b<itie in adult life, and fi»»ui this point of view tlie counting 
of ilium and isi hiurn as one bone is justifiable. In addition to those a separate 
h/iairdst/ii is coiinred liy ('araka. li<- prohahly eonsidered (as lloernle suggests) 
the s;K'M im and . o. c\ .x to be one bone whi. Ii fiu metl a part of the I’ertebral column. 
Hv hlidiulslhi h4 probably meant the pubic bone; for Cakrafifirii, commenting 
up( ’ll hhiifiaslhi, .lescribes it a.s “ iihhinmlduwi katt samihunn kumkimi tifyag-aslhi" 
(the iT(.>ss bont which binds together the haunch bones in front), Susnila, 
hov.'cvcr, counts fn e bones : four in the guda, bhogii, fiitarnlni and one in the tnk(2, 
Nit imbo coTTes]ioiuls to the iwo srnni phtdtikd of Caraka, hhagd to the hhogdsthi, 
or pubic bone, gudii to the coec\.x ami trihi to the triangular bone sacrum. 
Susruta's main liflerence in'm (’arak.i is ibis, that, while the latter counts the 
suoi uni and coci \x as one bone forming part ot tlie vertebral column, the former 
con sillers them j s tw<) bones ami as separate from (he I'ertehral column . Vagbhata 
takes trika and as om* bone, but sc(»arates it fioni the vertebral column. 

Caraka, Si sruta and Viigbhafa I count it <-4»rrect]y as one bone in each leg, 
Caraka calls it ura-judaka. 
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[urasY ; i2.thewmdpipe(^nt>fl/i in theplural)^; 13. the breast 
in the dual)*; 14. the shoulder-blade (/fap/jo^/aw in the dual)'‘; 15. the 
shoulder-bones (skandhdn in the plural)*; 16, the backbone {prstlh 


’ Caraka counts fourteen hones in the breast. Indian anatomists counted 
cartilages as new bones (taruna asthi). There are altogether ten costal cartilages 
on either side of the sternum. But the eighth^ ninth and tenth cartilages are 
attached to the seventh. So, if the seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth cartilages 
are considered as a single bone, there are altogether seven bones on either side 
of the sternum. This gives us the total number of fourteen which Caraka counts. 
Tht' sternum was not counted by Caraka separately. With him this was the 
result of the continuation of the costal cartilages attached to one another without 
a break. Susruta and Vagbhata I curiously count eight bones in the breast, and 
this can hardly be accounted for. Hocrnic’s fancied restoration of the ten of 
Susruta does not appear to be proved. Y^jhavalkya, however, counts seventeen, 
i.e. adds the sternum and the eighth costal cartilage on either side to Caraka’s 
fourteen bones, which included these three, lloernle supposes that Yajfia- 
valkya’s number was the real reading in Susruta; but his argument is hardly 
convincing. 

^ The windpipe is composed of four parts, viz. larynx, trachea, and two 
brcinchi. It is again not a bone, hut a cartilage; but it is yet counted as a bone 
by the Indian anatomists, e.g. Caraka calls it'"jatru’* and Susruta hantha- 
nddi^ lloernle has successfully shown that the word^Vjfrw was used in medical 
books as synonymous with windpipe or neck generally, lloernle say.s that 
originally the word denoted cartilaginous portions of the neck and breast (the 
windpipe and the costal cartilages), as vve read in the ^atapatha-hriVimana: 

Uismdd imd ubhayatra pariavo baddfulh klitusdsu ca jatrusti" (the ribs are 
fastened at either end, exteriorly to the thoracic vertebrae and interiorly to the 
costal cartilages— jatrii). In medical works it means the cartilaginous portion 
of the neck, i.e. the windpipe (Caraka), and hence is applied either to the neck 
generally or to the sterno-clavicular articulation at the base of the neck (Susruta). 
It is only as late as the sixth or seventh century a.d. that, owing to a misinter¬ 
pretation of the anatomical terms sandhi and amsu, it was made to mean clavicle. 
Sec Hoernle’s Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India^ p. i68. 

^ Pdrivayas catur-vimkitih pdrivayos tdvanti caiva sthdlakdni tdvanti caiva 
sthdlakdrbuddniy' i.e. there are twenty-four hones in the pdrsva (ribs), twenty- 
four sthdlahas (sockets), and twenty-four sthdlakarbudus (tubercles). Susruta 
speaks of there being thirty-six ribs on either side. A rib consists of a shaft 
and a head; “ at the point of junction of these two parts there is a tubercle which 
arriculates with the transverse process <»f corresponding vertebrae, and probably 
this tubercle is arhudaP There arc, no doubt, twenty-four ribs. The sthdlahas and 
arbudas cannot properly be counted as separate bones; but, even if they are 
counted, the total number ought to be 68 bones, as Hoernle points out, and not 
72, since the two lowest have no tubercles. 

* Kaphoda probably means .scapula or shoulder-blade. Caraka uses the 
word ainsa-phalaka. Caraka uses two other terms, aksaka (collar-bone) and anisa. 
'Tiiis word amsa seems to be a wrong reading, as Hoernle points out; for in 
reality there are only two bo»ics, the scapula and the collar-bone. But could it 
not mean the acromion process of the scapula? Though Susruta omits the 
shoulder-blade in the counting of bones in Sdrlra^ v. (for this term is aksaka^ 
samjhe), yet he distinctly names amsa-phalaha in Sdrira^ vi. 27, and describes 
it as triangular {trika-sambaddhe) ; and this term has been erroneously interpreted 
as grlvciyd amsa-dvayasya ca yah samyogas sa trihah by iPalhana The junction 
of the collar-bone with the neck cannot be called trika. 

^ Caraka counts fifteen bones in the neck. According to modern anatomists 
there are, however, only seven. He probably counted the transverse processes 
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in the plural)* 17, the collar-bones {atnsau in the dnal)^; 18. the 
broM' (lalata); ig. the central facia! bone (kakaUkdY', 20. the pile 
of the jaw (hanu-atyay ; 21. the cranium with temples {kapalam)'’. 

and got the numhei fourteen, io which he addeil th<' vertebrae as constituting; 
one single bone. 

Siisruta count? nine bones, 'i'he sevcnih b<.)ne contains spinous and transverse 
proctesses and wa; probably therefore counted by him as three bones, which, 
togetfer with the. itiier six, made the total nuintier nine. 

‘ <Jaraka roun s forty-three hoiie.s in the vertebral column 
while the actual number is orily tw'cmy-six. J-'ac h bone consists of four parts, 
VIZ. the body, the i pinous process, and ihe two irafisverse processes, and Caraka 
courjt? them all ai lour bones. »Susriua t’onsidci.s the body ajid the spinous 
process as one am; the two transverse processes as two; thus for the four bones 
of Caiaka, Su.srut; has three. In C’araka (he body aiul the spinous process of 
the twelve thoracj: vertebrae make the numbtir twenty-four; the five lumbar 
vertebrae (body f spine I two iransverses) make tsventy. He adds to this the 
sacrum and the co :oyx as one [»elvic hone, thus making the number forty-five; 
with h usrura we fave twelve thoracic vciiebrae, six lumbar vertebrae, twelve 
transvorses, i.e. ihi ty t')ones. 'I'lie word kihuxa (A.V. u, 33. 2) means the whole of 
the spinal column anukya (A.V. 11. 33. 2) tneans the thoracic portion of the 
spine, and udara the abdominal portion. 

Both Caraka and Susruta call this a/tutka and count it correctly as two 
bones. Cakrapani (escribes it aksa‘iAru!t^akat4 jairu-sandhcJi kllakau^' (they 
are called aks/ika because they are like two beams --the fastening-pegs of the 
junction of the neci?-bones), 

Su?ruta further speaks of amsa-pllha (the glem.)id cavity into v/hich the head 
of the hunterus is inserted) as a utmudf^a (casket) bone. 'The joint of each of the 
anal bones, tht? pubic bone and tlie hip hone is also described by him 

as a samudga. I’his is tlie “acetabvdum, or (Oi>loid cavity, in wdiich the head 
of the fc'mur, is lodgiird ” {Suinitii. v. 27, uw.w/ pifha-guda-hhaga^nitambesii 

samudfi 2/2). 

^ LaUlta is prob ibly the tw*) superciliary ndges at the eye-brow and kakd^ikd 
the lower portion, comprising tiie body of the supci jor ma.xillary together with 
the mo ar and nasal bones. Caraka u>urits the two molar {ganda-kula)^ the two 
nasal, and the two superciliary ridges at the cve-l:>rows as forming one continuous 
hone (ekasthi ncisikd-ganda-kilta-hildUnn). 

* According to Laraka, the lower jav\' only is counted as a separato bone 
{vkmn nafiv-asihi), md the two attachments are counted as two bones (dve 
hanii-m ilu bandhuni). Susruta, however, counts the upper and the lower jiaws as 
two bones {fiunvor ive). d'hough actually each of these bones consists of two 
bones, :hey are so Jused together that they may be considered as one, as was 
done b> Susruta. iraka did not count the uppei jaw, so he counted the dockets 
of the teeth {dantolukhalit) and the hard palaP' {ttilupikd). Susriita’s counting of 
the upper hanu did aot include the palatine procesvs; so he also counts the tdlu 
{ekam tiUurii). 

^ ^i.'nkha is the term denoting the temples, of wdiich both Caraka and 
Susruta count two. baraka counts four cranial bones {aitvdri Hrah-kapdldni) and 
Susruta six {nrusi sa\). The brain-case consists of eight hones. Of these two are 
inside and hence net oy^en to view from outside. So tliero are only six bones 
which are externally visible. Of these (he temporal bones have already been 
counted as sankha, taus leaving a remainder o( four bones. Susruta divides the 
frontal, parietal am occipital bones into two halves and considers them as 
separate hones, and le thus gets the number six. Boih the frontal and occipital 
are really each comi):)sed of tvvo bones, which become linsed in later life. 

'Though the aurinr ha.s often dilfered from Or Hoernle, yet he is highly in¬ 
debted to his scholarly explanations and criricism.s iir writing out this particular 
section cd this chapti r. 
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Organs in the Atharva-Veda and Ayur-veda. 

We have no proofs through wliich wc could assert that the writer 
of the Atharva-Veda verse knew the number of the different bones 
to which he refers; but it does not seem possible that the references 
made to bones could have been possible without a careful study 
of the human skeleton. Whether this was done by some crude 
forms of dissection or by a study of the skeletons of dead bodies 
in a state of decay is more than can be decided. Many of the organs 
are also mentioned, such as the heart (hrdaya), the lungs (kloniaY, 
the gall-bladder {haliksnaY, the kidneys (matsnahhydmy, the liver 
(yakna), the spleen (plihan), the stomach and the smaller intestine 
{antrehhyah), the rectum and the portion above it (gudafo/tya/j), the 

Caraka counts kloma as an organ near the heart, but he does not count 
pupphusa. In another place (('ikilsd, xvil. 34) he .speaks of kloma as one of the 
organs connected with hiccougli {hrdiiyatii kloma kantham ca tdlukam ca saniasritd 
mrdvl sd kfudra-hikveti n/pdm sddhyd prakirliUl). Cakrapilni describes it as 
pipdsd-sthdna (seat of thirst). But, whatever that may be, since Caraka considers 
its importance in connection with hiccough, and, since he does not mention 
pupphusa [\un^s—Muh(i-vyulp(iUi, too), kloma mu.st mean with him the one 
organ of the two lungs. Su.siuta speaks of pupphusa as being on the left side 
and kloma as being on the right. Since the two lungs vary in size, it is quite 
possible that Su.sruta called the left lung pupphusa and the right one kloma. 
Vagbhafa I follows Susruta, The Atharva-Veda, Caraka, Susruta, Vagbhata 
and other authorities use the word in the singular, but in Brhad-dranyaka, i. the 
word kloma is used in the plural number; and Sankara, in commenting on this, 
says that, though it is one organ, it i.s always u.sed in the plural {nitya-hahu-va- 
cananta). This, however, is evidently erroneous, as all the authorities use the 
word in the singular. His description of it as being located on the left of the 
heart (yakre ca klorndnai ca hrdayasyddhostad dakpnottarau tnanisa-khandau, Br. 
I. 1, commentary of Saiikara) is against the verdict of Susruta, who places it on 
the same side of the heart as the liver. The Bhdva-prakdsa describes it as the root 
of the veins, where water is borne or secreted. That kloma was an organ which 
formed a member of the system of respiratory organs is further proved by its 
being often associated with the other organs of the neighbourhood, such as the 
throat (kanthd) and the root of the palate (tdlu-mula). Thus Caraka says, “ udaka- 
vahdndm srotasdrn tdlu-mulam kloma ca... .Jihvd-tdlv-ostha-kantha-kloma-iosam 
. . . drstvd ” ( Vimdna, v. to). Sarnnadhara, 1. V. 45, however, describes it as a gland 
of watery secretions near the liver (jala-vahi-sira-mularn trpnd-tchddanukani 
tilam). 

^ This word does not occur in the medical literature. Sayana describes it as 
“ etat-sarnjnakdt tat-samhandhdt mdrnsa-pinda-visesdt This, however, is quite 
useless for identification. Weber thinks that it may mean “gall” {Indische 
Studien, 13, zo6). Maedonell considers it to be “some particular intestine” 
(Vedic Index, vol. n, p. 500). 

^ Sayana paraphrases matsndbhyam as vrkydbhydm. Caraka’s reading is 
vukka. .Sayana gives an alternative explanation: “ matsndbhydm tibhaya-parsva- 
sayibandhdbhydm vrkydbhydrn lal-samlpu-slha-pittddhdra-pdtrdbhydm.” li this 
explanation is accepted, then matsnd would mean the two sacs of pitta (bile) near 
the kidneys. 7 ’he two matsnds in this explanation would probably be the gall 
bladder and the pancreas, which latter, on account of its secretions, was probably 
considered as another pittddhdra. 
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larger intestine (vanisthn, explained by Sa.ydna. sthaviranUa), the 
abdomen [uitara), tlie eolon (plasiy, (lie umbilicus (fiahhi), the 
marrow {nicjjabhyah), the veins {sntwahhyah) and the arteries 
{dhamanibhyah)-. 'I'lius we see that almost all the important organs 
reported in the later Alreya-(i'araka sciiool or the Susruta school 
were known to the composers of tlie Atharvanic hymns^. 

Bolling raises the point wliether the Alharva-VeJa people knew 
the difference between the sird and the dhamani, and says, “'I'he 
apparent distinction between veitts and arteries in 1. 17. 3 is offset 
b}" the occurrence of the same words in vii. 35. 2 with the tnore 
general sense of ‘internal canals’ meaning entrails, vagina, etc. - 
showing how vague were the idetis hitlil with regard to such 
suhjectsh” But this is tmt correct; for there is nothing lin i. 17. 3 
which suggests a knowletlge ol the distinction between veins and 
arteries in the modern sense of tlie terms, such as is not found in 
VII. 35. 2. 'Che su/ila i. 17 is a charm for stopping the flow of 
blood from an injury or too much hemorrhage of women. 
A handful of street-dust was to be thrown on the injured part 
and the hymn was to lu“ utterei. 1 . In x. 17. i it is said, “’Fhose birds 
(veins?) wearing red garment (or the receptacles of blood) of 
woman which are constantly flowing should rcnxain dispirited, like 
daughters without a brother''’.” Sayana, in explaining the next 
verse, i. 17. j, says that it is a prayer to dhamanis. This verse runs 
as follows: ‘'Fhou (Sayana says ‘thou hrd’) of the lower part, 
remain (i.e. ‘cease from letting out blood,’ as Sayana says), so 
thou of the upper part remain, so thou ol the middle part, so thou 

^ iVJ.sV is paraphrasf'd by Sayuna as baliu-icJiiiirQn mala-pdtrut" {xh^ vessel 
of the excreta with inany holes). ’I’licse holes arc probably the orihees of the 
glands inside the colon 'I'he Sataputha-brdfwiana, xii. q, 1. 3 

enumerates all these or^ar'is as hvmix sacred to certain floods anti sacrificial 
inslrunients— t'tdayatu fi-naydimhah pi/nu/asah, yahrt stwitrah, ktowd 'I'drunohy 
matsni' cvAsyds uitlhtim C(i pulmm /•utin/nbararn ai pitUim naiyayradharn autrdm 
st/idivAh ytuJd I'piiiiiyfnii syrna’paltt' phhdsandi tulbhih ktpnhhn vutiislhuh pldsih 
sdicHniud tad :at sd bahitdhd t'iirfnia Nuivati tasnidt pfdur htthudhd vihttah. 
V'listi, or blailder, is rev^aided as the place where the urine collects (A.V. 1. 3. 6). 

‘ Sayana Si >s tliat sudin mean's here the smaller sinls and dhamani the thicker 
ones (the art .‘l ies)- simh sudvii-Siiluii’iin aryantc dfumiani-sabdi'ua 

sthuluh (A,V. 11 - 33 )- 

AA^ X. ‘ shows that probably dissectiiui of animals was also practised. 
M.fsi of The 01 Mans of a cow are mentioned. Aloni.^ with the organs ol human 
beings mentioiied abov’e two other firmans are mentioned, vi/. the pericardium 
{piirital) arul the bronchial lubes {saha-kauthikti). A.V. x. y. 15. 

^ Kiu \ili>p(.e<iia of Rvlipftm ami iCthux, “ Diseases and medicine: Vedic.’' 

■’ Sayana rayihrases kiidi as sita and describes it as a canal (uadi) for carrying 
blf)od {Kijx>-v<th'iHa-nddyah), and the epithet 'didiita-inhasaJi " as either “ wearing 
red garment ” ( r “ red,” or “ the recepiaele of blood ” [rud/iira^:ya mvdsa-hkutdk). 
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small, so thou the big dhamani^.” Tn the third verse both the 
hiras and dhamanis arc mentioned. “These in the middle were 
formerly (letting out blood) among a hundred dhammds and 
thousands of hiras (and after that) all the other (nddis) were playing 
with (others which have ceased from letting out blood)-.” Hymn 
vi[. 35 is for stopping the issue of a woman who is an enemy. The 
third verse says, “ I close with a stone the apertures of a hundred 
hiras and a thousand dhamanis'' Sayana, in explaining this verse, 
says that the hiras are fine niidis inside the ovary (garhha- 
dharandrtham antar-avaslhildh suksmdyd nadyah) and the dhamanis 
the thicker nddis round the ovary for keeping it steady (garhhd- 
sayasya avastambhikd hdhyd slhuld yd nadyah). The only point of 
difference between this verse and those of i. 17 is that here sirds 
are said to be a hundred and dhamanis a thousand, whereas in the 
latter, the dhamanis were said to be a hundred and the sirds a 
thousand. But, if Sayana’s interpretation is accepted, the dhamanis 
still appear as the bigger channels and the sirds as the liner ones. 
Nadi seems to have been the general name of channels. But 
nowhere in the Atharva-Veda is there any passage which suggests 
that the distinction between veins and arteries in the modern sense 
ol the terms was known at the time. In A.V, i. 3. 6 we hear of two 
nddis called gavtnyau for carrying the urine from the kidneys to 
the bladder^. The gods of the eight quarters and other gods are 
said to have produced the foetus and, together with the god of de¬ 
livery (Susa), facilitated birth by loo.sening the bonds of the womb"*. 

^ 'rhe previous verse referred to sirds as letting out l^lood, whereas this verse 
refers to dhamanis as ptiiforming the same function. Sayana also freely para- 
plrrases dhamani as £rd (mahi mahatJ sthulatard dharnanih Hrd tisthad it tisthaty 
cva, anena prayofiena nwrita-rudhira-srdvd avalisthatdm). 

Here both the dhatnani and the hird are enumerated. Sayana here says 
that dhamanis are the important nddU m the heart {hrduya^gatdfidm pradhdna- 
nfidlndm), and birds or sirds are branch nddis {sirdndm sakhd-nddindm). The 
niimber of dhamanis^ as here given, is a hundred and thus almost agrees with 
the number of nddis in tlie heart given in the Katha Upanisad^ VI. i6 {satarn 
caikd ca hrdayasya nadyah). 

The Praina Upanisad, ui. 6 also speaks of a hundred nadis^ of which there 
arn thousands of branches. 

^ antrehhyo vinirgatasya mutrasya mutrdsaya-prdpti-sadhane parhja-dtjaya- 
sike nadyau gavinyau ity ucyete, Sayana*s Bhdyya. In i. ix. 5 two nddis called 
gavlnikd are referred to and are described by Sayana as being the two 
nddis on the two sides of the vagina controlling delivery {gavlnike yimch 
pdrsva-vartinyau nirgamana-pratibandhike nadyau —Sayana). in one passage 
(A.V. n. 12. 7) eight dhamanis called manya are mentioned, and Sayana says 
that they are near the neck. A nddi called sikatdvati^ on which strangury 
depends, is mentioned in A.V. i. 17. 4. 

* Another goddess of delivery, Susani, is also invoked. 
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Till' larm jardyu is used in the sense of [dacenta, wliich is said to 
have no intimate connection with the desli and marrow., so tliat 
when it falls down it is eaten by the dops and the body is in no 
way hurt. A reference is fouiul to a first aid to delivery in ex- 
par aling the .sides ol I lie vagina and pres.sing the tw'o gmnnika 
miilh'. ['he st/avus (tendons) are aLso mentioned along with d/ia- 
rnunis, and Mayana explains them as finer hriis {suksmah hrcih 
snai'a-iohikmt’uryartU'). ’['he division ol ilhamanis, sirds and sndvas 
tln.H seems !o have been based on their relative fineness: the 
tliicker channels (uadi.s) were called dlmmanls, tire f-ner ones were 
called sirds and the still liner one.s sndvus. 'i'heir general functions 
were considered more or le.s.s tin- same, though these proVrably 
differed uccf rding to the place in the body where tliey were 
sit iateel and the organs with winch ilicy were associated. It 
seems to hate been recognized that there was a general flow of 
tlvj liquid eltinents of the body, 'i'liis probably corresponds to the 
notion of srotas, as we get it in tiie Caxdni-sainhitd, and which will 
be dealt witl later on. 'I'lms A.V. x. a. i r says, “who stored in liim 
floods turned in all directions moving diverse and formed to flow 
m rivers, quick (twrd), rosy {tirund), red {lohini), and copper tiark 
itdmra-dhrw.ra), running all ways in a man upward and down- 
wMrd? ” This clearly refers to the diverse currents of various liquid 
elements in the body. The semen, again, is conceived as the thread 
ol lile whicl: is being sjntn out'-’. The intimate relation between the 
heart and the brain seems to have been dimly appreheniled. Thus 
it is said, “uigether with his net die hath Alharvati sewn his head 
and heart^.” I'he theory of ihe •paym, which we lirid in all later 
li'icrature, if alluded to, and the prdnn, updna, vyctna and samdna 
ar e mentioned'’ It is however tlillicult to guc.ss what these prdna^ 
apdnu, etc. exactly meant. In another passage of the Atharva- 
Veda we htar of nine pranas (nava prdndn navahhih sammirnite), 
and in anotlier seven pranas are miiitiuned''. In another passage 

^ vi it' hiiit iuitni vi youim %n f'avlntkr, A,V. 1. 11.5. 

•' Ko asmrit ret'> riyadadhiit fautur afaytHum iti <Wlic) put tlit* semen in him» 
siiyingj, I -el tl e thiead ot lil'c l>e s|»uw oui ? A.V. x. -2. 17). 

^ XluydfuLUntt (uya aatfisivydfhizrvii hrduyttm in yut (A.V. x. 2. 46), See 
filso (iii/fith’s (ranslatioiis, 

* Ko fistui i pranatn ainyat ko lipanam vydnam n samimam asmin ho devt 'dhi 
L srdya piirust (VVho lias woven prana, apdna. vydna and samdna into him and 
sbhich deity i-: CfintrolliriiCr him? A.V. x. 2. i-?) 

® Sapta p: (Indii asU/u ntfinyas (or majifuis) tdim tc iTScnmi hrahntand (A.V. 11. 
12, 7). '[.'he TdUlinyudnahtnana, n. a. p 3 irtery to seven prdnaa, sapta vai 
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^ve hear of a lotus with nine gates (ticfi'a-dvciram) and covered 
\vith the three fiiinas'. This is a very familiar word in later 
Sanskrit literature, as referring to the nine doors of the senses, 
and the comparison of the heart with a lotus is also very common, 
liut one of the most interesting points about the passage is that 
it seems to be a direct reference to the siuna theory, which re¬ 
ceived its elaborate exposition at the hands of the later Sanikhya 
writers: it is probably the earliest reference to that theory. As 
we have stated above, the real functions of the prana, etc. were 
not properly understood; prana was considered as vital power or 
life and it was believed to he beyond injury and fear. It was as 
immortal as the earth and the sky, the day and the night, the sun 
and the moon, the Ilrahmanas and the K.sattriyas, truth and false¬ 
hood, the past and the future^. A prayer is made to prana and 
apana for protection from death {pranapanau mrtyor md patarn 
si dfidp. In A.V, in. 6. 8 manas and citta are separately mentioned 
and Sayana explains manas as meaning antahkarana, or inner 
organ, and citta as a particular state of the manas [mano-vrtti- 
vnesena), as thought^. Mere also the heart is the seat of conscious¬ 
ness. 'I'hus in a prayer in iii. 26. 6 it is said, “ O Mitra and Varuna, 
take away the thinking power (citta) from the heart (hrt) of this 
woman and, making her incapable of judgment, bring her under 
my control'’.” The ojas with which we are familiar in later medical 
works of Caraka and others is mentioned in A.V. ii. 18, where 

sifumydh prdndh. A^ain a reference to the seven senses is found in A.V. x, z. 6: 
kiik stipKi khdni vitaKircla iiruini. In A.V. xv. 15. 16. 17 seven kinds ol prana, 
apana and vydna are described. 'These seem to serve cosmic functions. The 
sckcn pranas are agni, adiiya, inndrarndh, pavamdna, upah, paiavah and prajdh. 
'I'he seven apdrias are paurnautdsJ, astakd, amdvdsyii, sraddha, diksd, yajna and 
dahsind. 'The seven kinds of itydna arc hhunii, antariksam^ dyauh, naksatrdni, 
rtavah, drtavdk and samvotsardh. 

* pundar'ikam nava-dzuiram Iribhir ganehhir dvrtam 
tasmin yad yaksani dtnuuwat lad vai Braluna-x'ido vidnh. 

('Those who know Brahman know that bein^i to he the self which resides in the 
lotus dower of nine unites covered by the three///ono. A.V, x. 8. 43.) 'The nddts 
ida^ pingedd and susunind, which litj;ure so much in the later Tautric works, do 
not appear in the Atharva-Veda. No reference to prdndydniu api.)ears in the 
y\lktirvtt- V’eda. 

- AAt II. 15. 

^ Ibid. II. lO. I. Prdnu and apdna are asked in another passaj^e to enter a 
man as hulls enter a cov/-shed. Sayana calls prana, apdna 'Aarlras-dhdraka'' 
(A V. in. n. 5). 'They are also asked not to leave the body, but to bear the limbs 
till old a^'c (m. II. 6). 

* Manas and cilia are alsi> separately counted in A.V. m. 6. 8. 

^ 'i’he word cininah is sometimes used to rneaii men of the same ways of 
thinking {attinah sanidna-ciita-yuktfih -Sayana. A.V. .iii. 13. 5), 
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Agni is described as being ojas and is asked to give ojas to the 
worshippei b 


Practice of Medicine in the Atharva-Veda. 

As we have said above, there is evidence to show that even at 
the time of the Atlnmm-Veda tlie practice of pure medicine by 
professional medical men had alrearly been going on. Thus the 
verse ii. g. 3 as explained by SSyana, .says that tlierc were hundreds 
of medical j ractitioners [sutoni hy asya hhisajah) and thou.sands of 
he rbs {suhasi arn uta t trui/liali), but what can be done by these can 
be effected hy binding an amulet with the particular charm of this 
verse". rVgain (it. 9. 5), the Atharvan who binds the amulet is 
described as ihc best of all good doctors {subhisaktama). In vi. 68. 2 
Prajapati, who appears in the .^treya-Caraka school as tin; original 
teacher of Ayur-veda and who learnt the .science from Brahma, is 
asked to treat (with medicine) a boy Ibr the attainment of long 
life*’. In the Kausika-sutra a disea.se is t.illed /nigh i'e- drat which 
has the symp'orns (lifiga), and medicine (bhaisajya) as that which 
desrroy.s it {upatiipa). Darila remarks that this upatapa-kanna 
refers not only t(j the di.sea.se, but aist) t<.) the syinptoms, i.e. a 
bhaisajya is ihit which destroys the disease and its symptoms*. In 
the Atharva-l eda itself only a few medicines are mentioned, such 
zs jahgida (xrx, 34 and 3S)> iPdgtdu fx'ix. 3.8), hustha (xix. 39) and 
sata-vdra (xix, 36), and tliese are all to be used as amulets for pro¬ 
tection not only from certain diseases, but also from the witchcraft 
(krtya) of enemies. 'I'he effect of these herbs was of the same 
miraculous nat.ire as that of mere eharm.s or incantations. They 
did not operate in the manner in which the medicines prescribed 

’ Ojo' sy itjo Tf,e dCih sviiha (A.V. ii. xviu. i). Sayanu, in explaining ojdh, 
sayji, “ ojah sarira-tsthiti-kdrunam ushwnf dhuiuh." 1 If (juotes a p.isxaf'e as being 
spoker by the teachers (dedryaih): " /<si‘ir<ijiiasyii tad ojas tu kevtddsraya isyate 
yathd inehoh pradlpasya yathabhram usani-ttiuth" (Just as the lamp depends on 
the oil and tho ligh.tning on the clouds so the ojah ^lepencis on the kfhtira-jna 
(self) atone). 

“ f^atum jTi hhesfijdni te saheisratii stimytitiini t'a 

srest/iam dsrdva~bhe$tijam imsistham toi’n-ndsamuu. 

(dh sick pfToon! y )u may have applied hundretis or ihousands of medicinal 
herbs ; Ifut this charn is the best spceif'ic for stopping hemorrhage. A.V. Vl. 45. 2.) 
Here also, as in n. 9. 3, the utterance of the charm is considered to he more 
ethcaeious than the jpplication of other herbs and medicines. Water was often 
applied for washing the sores (vi. 57. 2). 

^ Cikitsatu Prajdiyatir dirghiiyutvdya cahsase (Vi f/8. 2 ). 

* Harila’s commtnt on the Kausika-sutra, 25. z. 
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in the ordinary medical literature acted, but in a supernatural way. 
In most of the hymns which appear as pure charms the Kaidika- 
sutra directs the application of various medicines either internally 
or as amulets. The praise of Atharvan as physician par excellence 
and of the charms as being superior to all other medicines pre- 
sc! ibed by other physicians seems to indicate a period when most 
of these Atharvanic charms were used as a system of treatment 
which was competing with the practice of ordinary physicians with 
the medicinal herbs, 'rhe period of the Kausika-sutra was probably 
one when the value of the medicinal herbs was being more and 
more realized and they were being administered along with the 
u.iual Atharvanic charms. This was probably a stage of recon¬ 
ciliation between the drug system and the charm system. The 
special hymns dedicated to the praise of certain herbs, such as 
jiingida, kusfha, etc., show that the ordinary medical virtues of 
herbs were being interpreted on the miraculous lines in wliich the 
charms operated. On the other hand, the drug school also came 
under the influence of the Atharva-Veda and came to regard it 
as the source of their earliest authority. Even the later medical 
literature could not altogether free itself from a faith in the 
efficacy of charms and in the miraculous powers of medicine 
operating in a supernatural and non-medical manner. Thus 
Caraka, vi. t. 39 directs that the herbs shoidd be plucked according 
to the proper rites (yatha-vidhi), and Cakrapani explains this by 
saying that the worship of gods and other auspicious rites have to 
be performed {mahpala-devatdrcanadi-ptirvakam)\ in vi. i. 77 a 
compound of herbs is advised, which, along with many other 
virtues, had the power of making a person invisible to all beings 
(adrsyo hhutdnain hhavati)] m'ira.cu\ous poviCTS are ascribed to the 
fruit dtnalaha (Kmlilic Myrobalan), such as that, if a man lives 
among cows for a year, drinking nothing but milk, in perfect sense- 
control and continence and meditating the holy gdyatri verse, 
and if at the end of the year on a proper lunar day in the month 
of Pausa (January), Magha (I'cbruary), or Phalguna (March), after 
fasting for three days, he should enter an dmalaka garden and, 
climbing upon a tree full of big fruits, should hold them and 
repeat (japan) the name of Brahman till the dmalaka attains im¬ 
mortalizing virtues, then, for that moment, immortality resides in 
the dmalaka ; and, if he should eat those dmalakas, then the goddess 
Sri, the incarnation of the Vedas, appears in person to him (svayam 
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nuyopatisth.rnti hn vtAm’/ikyd-rupini, vi. 3. 6), In VI. i. So it: ir. 
s&id that the rasdyami medicines not only procure long life, but , if 
th ey are taken in accordance with propitr rites a man 

attains the imin<mtal lirahimm. Again in vi. r. 3 the Vioni prdyas- 
ri/ta (purificitory penance) is considered to have the same meaning 
as aiisadhn nr hhesaja. 'I'he word hhesaja in the Atharva-Veda 
meant a charm or an amulet wliicii could remove diseases and 
the-ir sympt:)ms, and though in later medical literature the 
Word is mere commonly used to denote herbs and minerals, 
either simph or compoundetl, the older meaning was not aban¬ 
doned', 'fhe system of simple herb.s or minerals, which existed 
iuLlepcndently of the IVv/n, b<-came thus intimately con¬ 

nected with the system of charm specifics of the Atharva-Veda \ 
whatever antagonism may have before existed between the two 
systems vanished, and .\yur-veda came to Ire treated as a part of 
the Alharva- /cd(A. Prajapati and India, the mythical physicians 
of the Alharr a-Vedd , came to he regarded in the /Itreya-Caraka 
school as the larliest teachers of Ayur-veda'h 

Uloomfich arranges the conlent.s of the Atharva-Veda in 
fourteen classes: i. Charms to cure: diseases and possession by 
demons (hhaiyijydni ); 2. Prayers for long life and health (fljiM.eydni); 
3. [mprecatious against demons, sorcerers and enemies {dhhiedri- 

^ H'hc A.V. t inns are bheutjiitH (retiR’dy), hhcsiiji (the lierbs), and bhe^ajlh 
(waters). 'I’hc teini hhtiiuijya appears onlv in the Kait.uka aruj tAilier sutras and 
lUiihrnanas. Jilot infield says tliyt the existence of sricli charms and practices 
is gu iraiitecd mo-cover at least as early as the linlo-Iranian (Aryan) period by 
the sterns binsazu and haesazya {nmnthya luiesoza and Ixiesazya; haoma baesazya)^ 
and by the pre-e ninent position of water and tdants in all prriyers for health 
and I'lng fife, Adrlhert Knhti has pointetl out s<inie interesting anti striking re- 
,senlb lances botwe-ai ^'eutonic and Vedic ni«’<lical i liamis, especially in connection 
with I'uresS for woinis and fractures. 'These may perhups be mere .mthropologica) 
coincidences, due to the similar mental ejulownaait of the two peopieh. Hut it 
is no less likely tha some of these folk'notions leu! <rvst alii zed in prohistoi’ic tintes, 
and that thc.si.’! parallels relleet the c.<)ntintiation o| a crude Indo-European folk¬ 
lore that had svirvived among the'Teutons and Hindus. See Bloomfield’s The 
Alharvd-Vfdn an I (jopatha-Hrdhjuafia^ p. 5S, and Kuhn’s Zeitschn/t fur 
verffleu fumde Spradbfofichwg, .Xiii. pp. 41) 74 and 1 i f 157. 

' '['he Atharva- Veda itself s|)eaks (xix. .?4. 7) of herbs which were current in 
ancient times and medicines whicit were, new, anti jitaises the h^xh jangida a.s 
being better than them all —//u wd piirz'ci osadhayif na tvCi tiiranti yd nattdh, 

^ A.V. VI. 68. 2 - -CiJdtsatu prajdpatir (tirghdyutiulya cahsase\ ibid xix. 35. i— 
hidrasya ndmu grhnanta r%ayah jaiigidam dadnn ('I'he rns gave ja/igida, uttering 
the name of Indra) 'This line probably sigjgesfed the story in the Caraka-samhitd, 
that Indra first in truded fhe rats in Ayur-veda. See ibid. XI. VHi. 23— 
yndUili rathakrltani dimrtam zmla hhe^aiam tad indro apsu prdvesayat. tad dpo datta 
bht'Stijatn. The immortalizing inedictiie whieh MatalJ (the charioteer of Indra) 
bought by selling t le chariot was thrown into the waters by India, the master of 
the chariot. Rivers give us back that medic ine! 
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kani and krtya-pratiharandni); 4. Charms pertaining to women 
(slri-knrmdm)\ 5. Charms to secure harmony, influence in the 
assembly, and the like (saumanasyani); 6. Charms pertaining to 
royalty {raja-karmdni); 7. Prayers and imprecations in the interest 
ol Bralnnins; 8. Charms to secure property and freedom from 
danger (paustikani); g. Charms in expiation of sin and defilement 
{prdyascittdni) ; 10. Cosmogonic and theosophic hymns; 11. Ritual¬ 
istic and general hymns; 12. The books dealing with individual 
themes (hooks 13-18); 13. The twentieth book; 14. The kuntapa 
hymns'; of these we have here to deal briefly with i, 2, 3, 4 and 9, 
more or less in the order in which theyappear in the Atharva-Vada. 
A.V. I. 2 is a charm against fever {jvara), diarrhoea (atisara), 
diabetes (atimutra), glandular sores {nddl-vrana)\ a string made of 
viufijd grass is to be tied, the mud frotn a field or ant-hill is to he 
drunk, clarified butter is to be applied and the holes of the anus 
and penis and the mouth of the sore are to be aerated with a 
leather bladder and the charm is to be chanted. The disease asrdva, 
mentioned in this hymn, is explained by Sayana as meaning diabetes 
imutrdtisdra)'^. i. 3 is a charm against stoppage of urine and stool 
{mutra-purlsa-nirodhd). Along with a chanting of the hymn the 
patient is to be made to drink either earth from a rat’s hole 
(mudka-rnrttikd), a putikd plant, curd, or saw-dust from old wood, 
or he is to ride an elephant or a horse, or to throw an arrow; a fine 
iron needle was to he passed through the urinal canal. 'I'his is 
probably the earliest stage of what developed in later times as 
the vasti-kriya^. i. 7 and i. 8 are charms for driving away evil 
spirits, jatwrf/idnaj and kimidins, when a man is possessed by them. 
I. 10 is a charm for dropsy (jalodara): a jugful of water con¬ 
taining grass, etc. is to be sprinkled over the body of the patient, 
r. 11 is a charm for securing easy delivery. 1. 12 is a charm for 
all diseases arising from disturbance of vdta, pitta and llesman — 
fat, honey and clarified butter or oil have to be drunk. Head- 
disease (slrsakti) and cough (kdsa) are specially mentioned, i. 17 

’ Mr Bloomfield’s The Atharvn-Veda and (Jopalha-Brdhrnana, p. 57. 

' Bloomfield says that asrdva means altsdra or diarrhoea (Md. p, 59), n'he 
same physical applications lor the same diseases are directed in A.V. it. 3. 
Asrdva denotes any disease which is associated with any kind of di.scascd ejection. 
'I’hus in 11. 3. 2 .Sayana say.s that asrdva mean,s attsdrdtimutra-nddl-vranddayali. 

“ Pra te bhinadmi mehanam variram vesantyd iva evd te mutram mucyatdm 
hahir bd! ili sarvaham (f open your urinal path like a canal through which the 
waters ru.sh. .So may the urine come out with a whizzing sound—A.V. i. 3. 7). 
All the verses of the hymn ask the urine to come out with a whizzing sound. 
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is a charm for stopping IjIoocI from an injury of the veins or 
arteries oi' for stopping too much hemorrhage of women. In the 
case of injuries a handful of street-dust is to he thrown on the 
place of injury or a bandage is to be tied with sticky mud^. i. 22 
is a charii,. against heart-disease ami jaundice—hairs of a red cow 
are to be drunk with water and a piece of a red cow’s skin is to 
be tied as an amulet. It is prayed that the red colour of the sun 
and the nd cow may come to the patient’s body and the yellow 
colour due. to jaundice may go to birds of yellow colour. I. 23, 
which mentions kilasa or kusthit (white leprosy) of the bone, flesh 
and skin aad the disease by which hairs are turned grey {palita), 
is a charm against these-, 'riie white parts are to be rubbed with 
an ointment made of cow-rlung, hhrngn-raja, haridra indravantnl 
and nilikd until they appear reil. The black medicines applied 
are asked to turn the white parts black, t. 23 is a charm against 
takman, or fever—the patient has to be sprinkled with the water 
in which ; red-hot iron axe has been itnmersed. The descrip¬ 
tion shows that it was of the malarial type; it came with cold 
(hia) and a burning sensation (son). Three types of this fever 
are described; that which came the next day (afiyedyuh), the 
second day (ubhayedyuh), or the third day (trtiyakaY. It was also 
associated with yellow, probably because it produced jaundice. 
II. 9 and 10 are charms against hereditary (ksetriya) diseases, 
leprosy, dyspepsia, etc.^ Amulets oSarjima wood, barley, sesamum 
and its flower had also to be tied when the charm was uttered®. 
II. 31 is a charm against various diseases due to worms. The priest, 
when uttering this charm, should hoki street-dust in his left hand 
and press it with his riglit hand and throw it on the patient. There 
are visible and invisible worms; some of them are called algandu 
and others .iiduna; they are generated in the intestines, head and 

’ IV. iz is ulso a charm for the same purpose. 

" VI. r ^5-1. 7 is also a charm for streuKthenin^ the roots of the hair. Kaka~ 
rridci with hhrnya-nlja has to he drunk. 

® Namuh sUdya takmane namo nirnya ioci^e krnomi 

yo atiyedyur uhhayedyur abhyeti trtlyakdya namo astu takmane. 

Set: also A.V. ^^ii. 123. 10, where the thiid-day fever, fourth-day fever and 
irregular fevers are referred to. 

* The word ksetriya has been irregularly derived in Panini’s rule, v. 2. <>2 
{k^etriyac paraku'tre cikitsyah), Clornmentaries like the Kdiiha and the Padu- 
marijarl suggest one of its meanings to be curable in the body of another 
birth” (janmdn am-sarJre eikitsyah)^ that is, incurable. I, however, prefer the 
meaning “ hereditary,” as given by Sayanu in his commentary on A.V. ii. 10. i, 
as being more fitting and reasonable. 

* Yakpnan ii also counted as a ksetriya disease (iI. 10. 6). 
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heels; they go about through the body by diverse ways and cannot 
be killed even with various kinds of herbs. They sometimes reside 
in the hills and forests and in herbs and animals, and they enter 
into our system through sores in the body and through various 
kinds of food and drink'. 11. 33 is a charm for removingyaksman 
from all parts of the body. tn. 7. 1 is a charm for removing all 
hereditary (ksetriya) diseases; the horn of a deer is to be used as 
an amulet, m. ii is a charm against phthisis (raya-yafornttw)— 
pariicularly when it is generated by too much sex-indulgence; the 

patient is to eat rotten fish''*, iv. 4 is a charm for attaining virility . 

the roots of the kapittha tree boiled in milk are to be drunk when 
the charm is uttered, iv. 6 and 7 are charms against vegetable 
poisoning—the essence of the krmiika tree is to be dnank. v. 4 is a 
charm against fever (takman) and phthisis; the patient is to take the 
herb kustka with butter when the charm is uttered®, v, 11 is a 

charm against fever"*. V. 23 is a charm against worms.the patient 

is j;iven the juice of the twenty kinds of roots®, vi. 15 is a charm 
for eye-diseases; the patient has to take various kinds of vegetable 
leaves fried in oil, particularly the mustard plant", vi. 20 is a 
ch;irm against bilious fever {smminojnarasyo) ; It is .said to produce 
a great burning sensation, delirium and jaundice, vi. 21 is a charm 
foi increasing the hair—the liair is to be sprinkled \vith a decoction 
of various herbs, vi. 23 is a charm against heart-disease, dropsy 
and jaundice, vr. 25 is a charm for inflammation of the glands 
of the neck (ganda-ma/ay. vi.8s is a charm against consumption 
{riijay-aksman); vi. 90 for colic pain (hlltiy-, vi. 105 for cough and 

^ II. 31. 5. I have adopteti Siiyana’s int<;rpretation. 

® vn. 78 is also a charm lor ini lamination of the neck (garida’-nidlu) and 
phthisis (yaksma). 

^ Kustha was believed to l»c ^jood for the Itead and the eyes (v. 4. to). 

* Gandhara Mahavnja, Munjavan, and particularly Balhika (Balkh), were 
rci,"arded as the home of fever; so also the country of Ahga and Magadha. It 
was accompanied by cold (slta) and shivering (n7r<7^). It was often attended with 
cough (kdsa) and consumption (va/dsa). It attacked sometimes on the third or 
fourth day, in summer or in autumn (sdrada), or continued all through the year. 

^ This is one of the few cases where a large number of roots were com¬ 
pounded together and used as medicine along with the charms. 

® Some of the other plants are alasdld, sildnjdld, nildgalasd/d. 

^ Also vii. 78, where apacil appears as a name for the inflammation of the 
neck {gala-ganda). Three dilTercnt types of the disease are described. Apacit is 
at first harmless, but when it grows, it continues more to secrete its discharges, 
like boils on the joints. These boils grow on the neck, the back, the thigh-joint 
and the anus. See further vi. 83, where conch-shell is to be rubbed and applied, 
vm. 83 is also a charm for it. Blood had to be sucked off the inflamed parts 
by a leech or an iguana {grha-godhikd). 

“ A piece of iron is to be tied as an amulet. 
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othcT such diseases due to phlegm (Aeptia); vi, 109 for diseases of 
the rlieumatic type {vdUi-vyadhi^). vi. 127 is a charm tor abscess 
(viiiradhu), phlegiriatic diseases (vnldsa) ami erysipelatous inflam¬ 
mation (jnsiirf a). Various kinds of •ehiirfiu in different parts of the 
body are referred to. Heart-disease and phthisis are also men- 
tionetl". 'I'herr are said to l>e a hundred kinds of death inirtyu) 
(A.V. viii. 5. 7), whicli are explained by Sayana as meaning 
diseases such as fever, head-disease, etc. .Several diseases are men- 
ti(med in ix. 1 S -lirst tl>e diseases of the liead, strsakit, sirsdmaya, 
karnu-irdd am vLsatpaka, by which secretions of bad smell come 
out from the ear and the mouth, tlurii fever proceeding from heael 
troubles with shivering ami cracking sensations in the limbs. 
Takman, the dreaded autumnal fever, is so described Then comes 
consumption ; then come •rnliisti, hdhdbdha of the abdomen, diseases 
of kloma, tlie abdomen, navel and heart, diseases of the spine, the 
ribs, the eyes, the intestines, the rv.M/pu, vn/ruiZ/ta, wind-diseases 
(vatikard), and diseases of the leg, knee, pelvis, veins and head. 

Rolling, in his article on diseases and medicine ( Vedic) in the 
Encyclopaedia 1 >/Relipioti and Ethics, makes the following remark con- 
cerning the thtory of the origin of diseases. “ d’o be noted however 
is the fact that the Hindu theory of tfie constitution of the body 
of three elemc its, bile, phlegm ami wind, does not appear in t'arlv 
Atharvan texts. Vdti-hrta-nidani ol \ i. 4,4. 3 cannot be urged as 
proof to the contrary, as it means, nut destnuUive of (diseases) pro¬ 
duced by the ivind in tlic liotly {luili-hrla-nasani), but destructive 
of that which las been made into wind. I'lvidentl)', from its asso¬ 
ciation with diarrhoea, it refers to wind in the intestines.” 'Fhis 
does, not seem :o me to be correct. 'I'he phrase which Bolling quotes 
is indeed of doubtful meaning; Sayana takes it as being composetl 
of two words, 7 'd// (healer by aeration) and krla-ndsanl (destroyer 
of evil deeds which brought about the disease). But, however 
that may be, tl ere are other passages on the subject, which Bolling 
seems to have missed. 'Thus in 1. 12. 3 diseases are divided into 
three classes, j\z. those produced by water, by wind, and those 
which are dry —yo ahhrajd. vdlujd yas ca susrnalP. The phlegm of 
the later medital writers was also considered watery, and the word 

^ Pippali is so lo bt* tiikoii with the utterance of the charm. It is 

rcfrarded as the nuaheine for all attacked !)y ihc discase.s of the wind (vatl^ 
krtasya bhes(jjtm). It is also said to cure madness (ksiptas'ya bhcsajlm). 

“ ('ipudrii is a medicine for vaJasa. ('ipudrur abhicuksanum (VI. 127. 2). 

^ Compare alio r'cittfidranya (ix. 13. 20). 
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ahhraja probably suggests the,origin of the theory of phlegm, 
as being one of the upholders and destroyers of the body. 'I'he 
word vataja means, very plainly, diseases produced by wind, and 
the pitta, or bile, which in later medical literature is regarded as 
a form of tire, is very well described here as supna, or dry. Again 
in VI. 109 we have pippali as vatl-krtasya hhesajim, 'I'he context 
shows that the diseases which are referred to as being curable by 
pippali are those which are considered as being produced by wind 
in later literature; for “madness” (ksipta) is mentioned as a 
vatl-krta disease, '1‘he word hisma comes from the root “sup” to 
dry up, and in sliglitly modiiied forms is used to mean a “drying 
up,” “burning,” “strength,” and “fiery.” In one place at least 
it is used to describe tiie extremely burning sensation of delirious 
bilious fever, which is said to be burning like fire’^. My own 
conclusion therefore is that at least some Atharvanic people had 
thought of a threefold classification of all diseases, viz. those pro¬ 
duced by wind, those by water, and those by fire, or those which 
are dry and burning. This corresponds to the later classification 
of all diseases as being due to the three dosas, wind (vayu), phlegm 
{kapha or slesma) and bile {pitta). Apart from the ordinary diseases, 
many were the cases of possession by demons and evil spirits, of 
which we have quite a large number. Some of the prominent ones 
arc Yatudhana, Kimidin, Piidca, Pisaci, Amlvd, Dvayavin, Rakpih, 
Magundi, Alimsa, Vatsapa, Palala, Anupaldla, Sarkii, Koka, 
Malimluca, Palijaka, Vavrivdsas, Asresa, Rksagrtva, Pramilin, 
Durndma, Sundtnd, Kuksila, Kusula, Kakubha, Srima, Ardya, 
Karuma, Khalaja, Sakadhiimaja, Urunda, Matmata, Kumbhamuska, 
Sdyaka, Nagnaka, Tangalva, Pavinasa, Gandharva, Brahmagraha, 
etc." Some of the di.seases with their troublous symptoms 
were (poetically) personified, and diseases which often went to¬ 
gether were described as being related as brothers and sisters. 
Diseases due to worms were well known, in the case of both men 

^ VI. 20- 4. For other references where the word supna occurs in more or 
less modified forms see i. 12. 3, in. <). 3, iv. 4. 3, IV. 4. 4, v. 2. 4, v. 20. 2, vi. 65. i, 
VI. 73. 2, IX. I. 10, 20, IX. 4. 22, etc. 

^ See I. 28. 35, II. g, ii. 14, viii. 6. The last passa^je contains a good descrip¬ 
tion of some of the.se beings. '^I'hcre were some good spirits which fought with 
evil ones and favoured men, such as Piiiga, who preserved the babe at birth and 
chased the amorous Chindharvas as wind chases cloud, viii. 6. 19, 25 says that 
sometimes the higher gods arc also found to bring diseases. 'Fhus Takman was 
the son of Varuna (vi. 96. 2) and he produced dropsy (i. 10. 1-4, 11. 10. i, 
IV. 16. 7, etc.). Parjanya (rain-god) produced diarrhoea, and Agni produced 
fever, headache and cough. 
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and of cattle. 'I'hero were also the diseases due to sorcery, which 
piayed a very important part as an offensive, measure in Vedic 
India. Many of the diseases wt're also known to be hereditary 
[ku'triya). IVorn the names of the diseases mentioned above it 
will be fouiul that most of the liiseases noted by Caraka existed 
in the Vedic af^e. 

d'he view-point from which tlie Vedic people looked at diseases 
seems to have always distinguished the tiilferent diseases from their 
sytnptoms. Thus the fever was tlial which produced shivering, 
cold, burning; sensation, and the like, i.e. t]>e diagnosis was mainly 
syriptonuitie. In addition to the eliarins and amulets, and the 
herbs which -vere to be internally taken, water was considered to 
possess great medical and life-giving properties. There are many 
hymns which praise these qualities of water'. The medicinal pro¬ 
perties of herbs were often regarded as being due to w’ater, which 
formed their tssence. Cdnirms for snake poisons and herbs which 
were eonsideted to be their antidoti'S were in use. Scanty 
references to ciseases and their cures are found sparsely scattered 
in other Rg-Vedic texts and Ifrahmanas. Hut nothing in these 
appears to indicate any advance on the Atharva-Vedii^ in medical 
knowledge. .'\[ art from tliese curatives there were also the already 
mentioned charms, atnulets and iviedicines for securing long 
life and incrcaang virility, corres])onding tt> the Rasdyana and 
the Vdjl-karant: chapters of Caraka and other medical works. We 
cannot leave this section without pointing to the fact that, though 
most diseases and many remedies were known, nothing in the way 
of iiiddna, or causes of diseases, is specified. The fact that there 
existed a tlircefold classification of diseases, viz. ahhraja, vdtaja and 
supna. should njt lie interpreted to mean that the Vedic people 
had any knowlei'ge of the distnrbanee of the,se elements operating 
as tiidiinas as the/ were understood in later medical literature. The 
tlirce important :auses ot diseases were evil deeds, the sorcery of 
enemies, and possession by evil spirits or the anger of certain gods. 

' iiiiltir ainr'iim iipsii bhrsojii/n ('I’Ikti,- is imrnartality and medicine in 

w.iti-r 1, 4. 4). See ilso i. 5, f>. 14, II. j, 111 . 7. 5, IV. 44, vi. 44. 94, VI. 24. 2, etc. 

- I'o ' a liricf sur '<•>■ nt' these U>>-Vedic and otlier texts .see Bolling’s article 
" Drsea.se ami Metlic lie (Vedic)” in h'm vd'iptiniM of Rflitiion amt I'thics. 
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The F’oetus and the Subtle Body, 

A human body is regarded by Caraka as a modification of the 
five elements, ether, air, fire, water am! earth, and it is also the 
seat of consciousness {cetana)'. I’he semen itself is made of the 
f( ur elements, air, fire, water and earth; ether is not a constituent 
of it, but becomes connected with it as soon as it issues forth, 
since akeisa or antariksa (ether) is aii-pei vading. The semen that 
i 1 ejected and passes into the ovary is constituted of equal parts of 
air, fire, water and earth; the ether becomes mixed with it in the 
ovary; for akasa itself is omnipresent and has no movement of 
its own'"^; tlie semen is the product of six kinds of fluids (rasa). 
Hut the foetus cannot be produced simply by the union of the 
semen of the father and the blood (sonita) of the mother. Such 
a union can produce the foetus only when the atrnan with its 
subtle body, constituted of air, fire, water and earth, and nianas 
(mind—the organ involved in all perception and thought), be¬ 
comes connected with it by means of its karma, d'he four 
elements constituting the subtle body of the dlman, being the 
general causes of all productions, do not contribute to the essential 
bodily features of the chihP. The elements that contribute to 
the general features are, (i) the mother’s part—the blood, (2) the 
father’s part—the semen, (3) the karma of each individual; the 
part played by the assimilated food-juice of the mother need 
not be counted separately, as it is determined by the karma 
of the individual. The mental traits are determined by the 
state of mind of the individual in its previous birth. Thus, if 
tlie previous state of life was that of a god, the mind of the child 


' ^arbhas tu khaiu antarik^a vayv-agniMoya-bhiimi-vikaras cetatiadhisthdna- 
hhutah. Caraka, iv. 4. 6. 

^ 'vdyv-agni-hhiimy-ab-guna^pddavat tat ftjdbhyorasehhyah prabhdvas ca tasya. 
Caraka, jv. z. 4. dkdiam tu yady-api suhre p(lricu'’bhautike *sti tathdpi na purusu- 
sarirdn nirgatya garhhdiayarn gacchdti, kintu hhUia^catuMnytmt eva kriydvud ydti 
fikdsmn tu vydpakam eva tatrdgutena sukrena sambaddham bhavati, CakrapSni's 
Ayur^veda-dipika, iv. 2.4. Susruta however considers sukra (semen) as possessing 
the quulitiesoti'own, and drtava (blood) as possessing the qualities of fire. He say.s, 
however, that particles of the other hhutas (earth, air and ether, as palhana 
enumerates them) are separately associated with them {saumycwi sukram drtavam 
dgyicyam itaeesdm apy alra bhuldndm sdimidhyam aUy anund visesena parasparo- 
pakdrdt pardnugrahdt paraspardnnpraveiac ea —Susrvita, rii. 3. j), and they 
mutually co-operate together for the production of the foetus. 

^ ydni tv dtmani suksnidrn hhutdni dtivdhika-rupdm tdni sat va-sadharanaivena 
avisesa-sddrsya-kuraTidnlli nehn boddhavyatn. Cakraparii’s .Ayur-veda-dipikd^ 
IV. 2. 23-d27. 
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The Foetus and the Subtle Body 

will be pure and vignrons, whereas, if it was that of an animal, 
it will be impure and dull*. When a man dies, his soul, together 
with his subtle body, composed of (he tour elements, air, fire, 
water and earth, in a subtle state and manas, passes invisibly into 
a particular womb on account ol its karmu, and then,, when it 
comes into c iniiection with llie ciimbined semen and blood of the 
lather and nother, the foetus liegins to develop-. The semen and, 
blood can, l owever, operate as causes of tlie, production of the 
boi.ly only vv len they come into coniuation with the subtle body 
transferred f vnn the pre\ ious body of a dying being**. Susruta 
(ni. 1. 16) s. ys that the very suivtle eternal conscious principles 
are manileattd (tihhwyojyuU) when the blood and .semen arc in 
union (pumma-sfiksmus ccUinavanUih sosvala lohita-retasah sanni- 
paUsv ahhivy ijyantc). Mut later on (nt. 3. 4) this statement is 
moriified in such a way as to agree vsith flaraka’s account; for 
there it is sail that the soul comes into contact with the combined 
seiTicn and blood along with itt; sulitie, elemental body [bhulatmana). 
In another passage a somewhat different statement i.s found 
(Suiiruta, ill. 4. 3). flere it is said that the materials of the de¬ 
veloping foetus arc aym, soma, sattva, rajas, fnrnas, the five senses, 
and the hhutulma —all tlrese contributi to the life of the foetus 
and are also calleti the pranas (life)'. Ifalhana, in explaining this, 
says that the tyni (fire) spoken of here is the heat-power which 
manifests it.sell in the fivefold functioirings of digestion [pacaka), 
viz. brightening of the skin {hfirajaka), the faculty of vision 

^ Tt'sdrn f.isesdd haleivanli yuini 

bhavjinti mutd-pitt ^karma-jarii 
idni vyavasytt sadriufiut Un^ani 
satiuim yiilhduufuun api riytix'asyH, 

Caraka, iv, 2. 27. 

Anukt r/i pj dkuimiHryavahitd tieiur jutk temt yathdnukam 
iti yo iii'va-uirirdii tivyanadfitim udjmtyn hhaTtiti sa 
dn’a-SiUvo hhdvati, i:ic. (.'akrapimi, JV. 2. 

hhiitais laiurbkih mhitah su-sukpnair 
7rutn<>-j(Wit (icham itpaili tithaf 
karnitil-muktifvdTt mi tu lasva drsydm 
<ii 7 .yam innn darsufuim osii rufumi. Ckiraka, iv. 2. 3. 

'* y,i<ly dpi sukri'-Ktjitsl kdnmp, lathdpi viulinvutituikikarn suk^ma-bhiita-rupa- 
.uirirnth prdpnntah, tuddivu it Airlram inmiyttlah, futnyudd. (.'akrapani, iv. 
2, 36. 

M'hi.s })hutdtmi \ i,c. the suhtio IkkIv with the soul ifresiding over 

it, ifi Tailed hy Susiuva Udniui-piimui. N-lc<li< al tieatmenr ib ot this ktirina-puru^a 
and his body [sa t'stt knrata-puru.suh rikitsddhikrtah Siisiuta, til. i. i6). J-Misruta 
(1. 1.21' again says, * pani a-mahtihhiita-ianti-uimavnyak parma iiy viyuie; tasmin 
knyd .St. 'dhisUidiiai}. A t,ln ihi:^ seu-nee, the U'un piirnsa »s applied to the unity 
of live t lenient^ and the .■-elf {kirin), and this the ohjeet at'medical treatment.) 
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(alocaka), coloration of the blood, the intellectual operations and 
the heat operations involved in the formation and work of the 
different constituent elements {dhatu), such as chyle, blood, etc.; 
the soma is the root-power of all watery elements, such as mucus, 
chyle, semen, etc., and of the sense of taste; vdyu represents that 
which operates as the fivefold life-functionings of prana, apdna, 
samdna, uddna, and vyana. Dalhanasays further that sattva, rajas 
and tamas refer to manas, the mind-organ, which is a product of 
their combined evolution. The five senses contribute to life by 
their cognitive functionings. The first passage seemed to indicate 
that life was manifested as a result of the union of semen and 
blood; the second passage considered the connection of the soul 
with its subtle body (bhutdtmd) necessary for evolving the semen- 
blood into life. The third passage introduces, in addition to these, 
the five senses, sattva, rajas, and tamas, and the place of semen- 
blood is taken up by the three root-powers of agni, and vdyu. 
These three powers are more or less of a hypothetical nature, 
absorbing within them a number of functionings and body-consti¬ 
tuents. The reason for these three views in the three successive 
chapters cannot be satisfactorily explained, except on the supposi¬ 
tion that Su^ruta’s work underwent three different revisions at 
three different times. Vagbhata the elder says that the moment 
the semen and the blood are united, the life principle (jiva), being 
moved by manas (mano-javena), tainted, as the latter is, with the 
afflictions {klesa) of attachment, etc., comes in touch with it^. 

ff’hc doctrine of a subtle body, as referred to in the medical works, 
may suitably be compared with the Samkhya view. Cakrapani him¬ 
self, in explaining Caraka-samhitd, iv. 2. 36, says that this doctrine 
of a subtle body (dtivdhiku sarira) is described in the dgama, and by 
dgama the Samkhya dgama is to be understood (tena agamdd eva 
sdmkhya-darsana-rupdd dtivdhika-sarirdt). ff'he Samkhya-kdrikd 39 
speaks of a subtle body (suksma deha) and the body inherited from 

* gate purcine nijeisi nane ’vusthile sudtihe garhhasyasaye marge ca Injatmand 
mklum avikrtam avik/tena vayuna preriiam anyuii ca mahu-hhutair anugatam 
artavena abhimurchitain iinvaksam evil rugadi-kleia-vaidniwartind sva-karma- 
coditenamann-javeriajlvendbhisumsrstamgarbhdsayam upayati. Astfinga-samgraha, 
a. 2. Indu, in explaining this, says, “ bijdtmand garbha-kdraiia-nuihd-bhuta- 
svabhdvena. . .suksma-.ivariipaih manas-satmcdribhis tamndtrdkhyair rnahd-bhuluir 
anugalam slrl-ksetra-prdplyd kitrma-vasad drnmena tiiisrl bhiilam anvaksani misrJ- 
bhavn-hlna-kdlam evil. . . mano-javena jivendhhisarnsrstam prdpta-snrnyogam 
garhhdsayam suklam upaydti,” His further explanations of the nature of 
applications of the jiva show that he looked up Pataiijali's Yoda-siltias for the 
details of avidyd, etc., .and the other klesas. 
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the parents. 'I'he suksma continues to exist till salvation is attained, 
and at each birth it receives a new body ami at each death it leaves 
it. It is constituted of niahat, atumhani, the eleven senses and the 
five lan-matras. On account ol its association witli the buddhi, 
which bears he impress of virtue, vice, and other intcdlectual 
defects and accomplishments, it becomes itself associated with 
these, just as a cloth obtains fragrance through its connection with 
campak flowe s of sweet odour; atid hence it suffers successive 
rcbirth.s, till t ie /iMtW/ti becomes dissociated from it by the attain¬ 
ment of true discriminative knowledge. 'The necessity of admitting 
a subtle body is said to lie in the fact that the buddhi, wdth the 
aharnhara and the senses,cannot exist vvitiiout a supporting body; 
so in the interval between one death and anotlier birth the buddhi, 
etc. require a supporting body, and the subtle body is this sup¬ 
port*. In the Sdmkhya-pra'vacana-hhdsyti, v. 103, it is said that this 
subtle body is like a little tapering thing no bigger than a thumb, 
and that yet it pervades the whole boily, just as a little llarne 
pervades a whole room by its rays- The Vyasa-bhasya, in 
refutitig the harnkhya view, says that according to it the citta 
(rniiul), like the rays of a lamp in a jug or in a palace, contracts 
and dilates according as the body tliat it occupies is bigger or 
smaller*. Vacaspati, in explaining tlie Yoga view as e.xpounded by 
Vydia, says that in the Sariikhya view the ritta is such that it 
cannot, simply by contraction and expiinsion , leave any body at 
death and occi py another body witluml intermediate relationship 
with a subtle body [Stivuhika-iuriru). But, if the citta cannot itself 
leave a body aid occupy another, how can it connect itself with 
a subtle body ; t the time of death? If this is to be done through 
another body, and that through another, then we are led to a 
vicious infitiite. If it is argued that tlie citlu is connected with such 
a subtle body f orn beginningless time, tlien the reply is that such 
a subtle body has never Iteen perceived by anyone {na khalu etad 
adhyaksa-yocaram) ; nor can it be regariled as indispensably neces¬ 
sary through inferencc,since the Yoga view can explain the situation 
without tlie hypothesis of any stieli body. 'The citta is all-pervading, 

' SnT7ikhya-iaftva~kati7nu(ii, 39, 40. 41. 

^ viithd dif)asyt sarva-^rhi-vyapiWf *pi kiilikd-kdrutvant. . .tathawa hnga~ 
(L'luisva (leha-iydpi 've *py (mgustha-parlmimntXHinf. Sanikhya-prm acana-hhdsya, 
V, 103. 

^ ghata-prclsada-pradipa-kalpam sankoca-viPdii cinam surJra-parimdndkdra- 
mdtrani iiy cipdre p) (ttipiinnah, Vydsa^hhasytt ou l^itunjali’s Yoga-mtras, iv. 10. 
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;<nd each soul is associated with a separate citta. Each citta connects 
itself with a particular body by virtue of the fact that its manifes¬ 
tations {vrtti) are seen in that body. Thus the manifestations of 
the all-pervading citta of a soul cease to appear in its dying body 
and become operative in a new body that is born. Thus there is 
no necessity of admitting a subtle body [ativdhikatvam tasya na 
mrsydmahey. 

The Vaisesika also declines to believe in the existence of a 
subtle body, and assigns to it no place in the development of the 
foetus. The development of the foetus is thus described by 
Sridhara in his Nydya-kandalt^ “After the union of the father’s 
semen and the mother’s blood there is set up in the atoms consti¬ 
tuting them a change through the heat of the womb, such that their 
old colour, form, etc. become destroyed and new similar qualities 
are produced; and in this way, through the successive formation of 
dyads and triads, the body of the foetus develops; and, when such 
a body is formed, there enters into it the mind [an 1 ahkarana),'v/h\c\\ 
could not have entered in the .semen-blood stage, since the mind 
requires a body to support it [tia tu sukra-sonitdvasihaydm sart- 
rdsrayatvdn manasah). Small quantities of food-juice of the mother 
go to nourish it. Then, through the unseen power (adrsfa), the 
foetus is disintegrated by the heat in the womb into the state of 
atoms, and atoms of new qualities, together with those of the 
food-juice, conglomerate together to form a new body.’’ According 
to this view the subtle body and the mind have nothing to do 
with the formation and development of the foetus. Heat is the 
main agent responsible for all disintegration and re-combination 
involved in the process of the formation of the foetus. 

The Nyaya does not seem to have considered this as an im¬ 
portant question, and it also denies the existence of a subtle body. 
The soul, according to the Nyaya, is all-pcrvading, and the Mahd- 
hhdrata passage quoted above, in which Yama draws out thepurusa 

^ Vaciispati’s Tattvn-vaisaradi^ IV. lo* Reference is made to Mahd-bharata, 
III. 296. 17, an^usljia-mdtratii purusarn niscakarsa y<iTno batdt, Vacaspati says that 
purusa is not a physical thiuij and hence it cannot be drawn out of the body. 
It must therefore be interpreted in a remote sense as referring to the cessation 
of manifestation of citta in the dying body (tta cdsya ?n^karsah sambkavati, 
ity aupacuriko lydkhyeyas tathd ca cites cittasya ca tatra tatra vrttyabhdva et>a 
nisharsdrthah ). 

'J’he Sdmkhya-pravacana-hhdsya^ v. 103, says that the thumb-like pitrusa 
referred to in Maha-^bharata, iit. 296. 17, which Yama drew from the body of 
Satyavan, has the size of the subtle body {linga-defui). 

- Nydya^kamlali, Vizianagram Sanskrit series, 1895, p. 33, 
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of the size of a thumb, has, according to Nyaya, to be explained 
away^. In rebirth it is only the all-pervading soul which becomes 
c onnected \vith a particular body (ya eva dehantara-samgamo ’sya, 
tarn eva taj-jndh-para-lokarn dhuh)'^. 

Candrakirti gives us an account of the Buddhist view from the 
Sdli-stamha-sutra^. 'I'he foetus is produced by the combination 
of the six constituents {sanndm dhdtundm samavdydt). That which 
consolidates [samUem) the body is called earth (prihivi-dhdtu); 
that which iigests the food and drink ol the body is called tire 
{Ujo-dhdtu) ; that which produces inhalation and exhalation is called 
air {vdyu-dlidtn)\ that which produces the pores of the body 
(antah-saumyam) is called ether {dkasa-dliatu); that by which 
knowledge is produced is called the vijndna-dhatu. It is by the 
combination of them all that a body is produced [sarvesdtn sama- 
vdydt kdyasyitpattir hhavati). 'i'lte seed of vijndna produces the 
germ of name and form {namu'iupankura) by combination with 
many other diverse causes. The foetus is thus produced of itself, 
not by another, nor by botli itself and another, nor by god, nor 
by time, nor oy nature, nor by one cause, nor by no cause, but 
by the combination of tlie mother’s and the father’s parts at the 
proper season*. 'I'he combination of failier’.s and mother’s parts 
gives us the fi vo dkatur, which operate tttgether when they are in 
combination with the sixth dhutu, the vijndna. 

'Fhe view tnat the foetus is the rcsidt of the joint effect of the 
six dhatus reminds us of a similar expression in Caraka, tv. 3. Caraka 
gives there a summary of the discussions amongst various sages 
on the subject o' the causes of the lormation and develo[iment of the 
foetus: wliere there is a tmion between a man with effective semen 
and a woman vvitli no defect of organ, ovary and blood, if at the 
time of the union of tlie semen and blood the soul comes in touch 
with it through tlie mind, then the foetus begins to develop*’. When 
it is taken care ol by proper nounshmcnt,etc.,then at the right time 

’ tasmiin nil hrt- putnjarike yiwail-avusthaiuini iltniimah tilii es'a arigusUm- 
niiitram piirusarn liiciikarfa hiilad yuma tti iyiisn-vuifiniim evani-param 
avayantiwyam (Jayaiila’s Nyayu-mniijarl, p. .)()9). 

“ Ibid. p. 473. 

’ .Mctd/iyamika-i!'lti{Bihlioti\i'C-.i tludUliica), pp. 360-61. 

’ Ibid. p. 567. 

•' 111 ihe Vaisesiki also the all-pcrvaclin(; dlniim tomes into touch with the 
foetus through the iKanas\ but the dilfercnce is this, that here the manas is an 
operative factor causing the devclupnitnt of the foetus, whereas there the manos 
goes to the foetus wiion through the inlluenee of body-heat it has already de¬ 
veloped into a body. 

20-a 
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the child is born, and the whole development is due to the com¬ 
bined effect of all the elements mentioned above (samudayad esam 
bhavdndm). The foetus is born of elements from the mother 
and the father, the self, the proper hygienic care of the parents' 
bodies (sdtmya) and the food-juice; and there is also operant 
with these the sattvu or manas, which is an intermediate vehicle 
serving to connect the soul with a former body when it leaves 
one {aupapddukay. Bharadvaja said that none of these causes can 
be considered as valid; for, in spite of the union of the parents, 
it often happens that they remain childless; the self cannot pro¬ 
duce the self; for, if it rlid, did it produce itself after being born 
ot without being born? In both cases it is impossible for it to 
produce itself. Moreover, if the self had the power of producing 
itself, it would not have cared to take birth in undesirable 
places and with defective powers, as sometimes happens. Again, 
proper hygienic habits cannot be regarded as the cause; for 
there are many who have these, but have no children, and 
there are many who have not these, but have children. If it 
'vas due to food-juice, then all people would have got children. 
Again, it is not true tliat the sotiva issuing forth from one body 
connects itself with another; for, if it were so, we sltould all have 
remembered the events of our past life. So none of the above 
causes can be regarded as valid, 'i'o this Atreya replied that it is 
by the combined elfect of alt the above elements that a child is 
produced, and not by any one of them separately-. This idea is 
again repeated in tv. 3. 20, where it is said that just as a medical 
room {kutdgdrarn varfuidkdram grham jaintaka-sveda-pratipaditam 
—Cakrapani) is made up of various kinds of things, or just as a 
chariot is made up of a collection of its various parts, so is the 
foetus made up of the combination of various entities which con¬ 
tribute to the formation of the embryo and its development (ndnd- 
vidhiinatn garbha-kdrdndrn bhdvdndm samudayad ahhinirvartate)'^. 
The idea of such a combined elfect of causes as leading to the 
production of a perfect whole seems to have a peculiar Buddhistic 
ring about it. 

Bharadvaja, in opposing the above statement of Atreya, asks 
what, if the foetus is the product of a number of combined causes, 

^ Caraka sarnhita. iv. 3. 3. 

^ 7 ieti bhagavdn Atrtyak sarvebhya ebhyo hhdvehhyah sarnuditehhyo garhho 
*bhhnrvarl.ate. Ibid. iv. 3. ii. 

^ Ibid, IV. 3. zo. 
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is the definite order in which tliey co-operate together to produce 
the various parts {katham ayam sandhiyaicy. Again, how is it 
th.it a cliild horn of a woman is a human child and not that of 
any other an anal? If, again, man is born out of man, why is not 
the son of a stupid person stiipid, of a blind man blind, and of 
a madman n ad? Moreover, if it is argued that the self perceives 
by the eve c tiours, by the ear sounds, by the smell odours, by 
the organ of taste the different tastes, and feels by the skin the 
different sensations of touch, and for tliat reason the child does not 
inherit the qi alities of the father, then it has to be admit ted that 
tlie sou! can have knowledge only when there are senses and is 
dev oid of it w leu there are no senses; in that case the soul is not un¬ 
changeable,In t is liable to (yaira caiiad uhhayam sambhavati 

jfiaivam ajnat-iam ca sa-vikarai cut/my. If the soul perceives the 
obj(!Cts of sense through the activity <>f the senses, such as per¬ 
ceiving and the like, then it cannot know anything when it has 
no senses, and, when it is unconscious, it cannot be the cause of the 
hody-movements or of any of its other ai tivitios and consequently 
cannot be called the soul, afnian. It is therefore simple nonsense 
to say that the soul perceives colours, etr'. Ivy its senses. 

'.['{) this Aaeya replies that there arc lour kinds of beings, 
viz. those bori: from ovaries, (.-ggs, sweat and vegetables. Beings 
in etich class exist in an innumerable diversity of forms'^. 'I'he 
forms that the foetus-producing elements (ytirhha-bara bhavah) 
assume depend upon the form of the body where tliey assemble. 
Just as gold, silver, copper, load, etc. assume the form of any 
mould in which they an- poured, so, when the foetus-producing 
elements assemble in a particular bmly, llie foetus takes that par¬ 
ticular form. But a man is not infected with the defect or disease 
of his father, unless it he so had or chronic as to have alfected his 
semen. Each cf otir limbs and organs liad their germs in the 
semen of the father, and, when the disease or defect of the father 
is so deep-rooted as to have affected {upatdpa) the germ part of 
any particular organ in the seed, then the child produced out of 
the semen is born defective in that limb; but, if the defect or 
disease of the tather is so superficial that Ins semen remains 
unaffected, then the disease or defect is not inherited by the son. 
The child does not owe sense-organs to his parents; he alone is 
responsible for t ie goodness or badness of his sense-organs; for 
' Caraka-samhi a, iv. 3. ai. Ibid. iv. 3. 22, 23;. 
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tliese are born from his own self [atma-janindriyani). The presence 
or absence of the sense-organs is due to his own destiny or the fruits 
of harma (daiva). So there is no definite law that the sons of 
idiots or men with defective senses should necessarily be born 
idiots or be otherwise defective*. The self (atman) is conscious only 
when the sense-organs exist. The self is never without the sattva 
or the mind-organ, and through it there is always some kind of 
consciousness in the self*. The self, as the agent, cannot without 
the sense-organs have any knowledge of the external world leading 
to practical work; no practical action for which several accessories 
are required can be performed unless these are present; a potter 
who knows how to make a jug cannot succeed in making it 
unless he has the organs with which to make it®. The fact that 
the self has consciousness even when the senses do not operate 
is well illustrated by our dream-knowledge when the senses lie 
inoperative*. Atreya further says that, when the senses are com¬ 
pletely restrained and the mavas, or mind-organ, is also re¬ 
strained and concentrated in the self, one can have knowledge 
of all things even without the activity of the senses^. The self is 
thus of itself the knower and the agent. 

This view of Caraka, as interpreted by Cakrapani, seems to be 
somewhat new. For the self is neither pure intelligence, like the 
purusa of the Sarnkhya-yoga,nor the unity of being, intelligence and 
bliss, like that of the Vedanta. Here the soul is the knower by 
virtue of its constant association with manas. In this, however, we 
are nearer to the Nyaya-Vaisesika view. But in the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
view the soul is not always in contact with manas and is not always 
conscious. The manas in that view is atomic. The view that the 

' Caraka-samhita, iv. 3. 25, 

^ Ibid. IV. 3. 26, na hy-asattvah hadacid dtmd sattva-viie^dc copnlabhyate 
jndna-xwsah. Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says that our knowledge of the 
external world is due to the operation of the sense-organs in association with 
the mind-organ. If these sense-organs do not exist, we cannot have any know¬ 
ledge of the external world, but the internal organ of mind is always associated 
with the self: so the knowledge which is due to this mind-organ is ever present 
in the self {yat tu kevala-viano-janyam dtma^jndnam, tad hhavaty eva sarvadd). It 
seems that both sattva and manas are used to denote the mind-organ. 

® The word kdrya-jfiunam in Oaraka-satrihiid, iv. 3. 27, has been explained by 
Cakrapani as kdrya-provrtti-janaha-bdhya^vi^aya-jfidnam. The knowledge that 
the self has when it has no sen.se-organs operating in association with the mind 
has no object {nirvuaya)\ in other words, this knowledge which the self always 
has i® formless. 

* Ibid. IV, 3. 31. 

® vindptndriyaih samadhi-balad eva yasmdt sarvajno bhavati; tasmdj jna-sva- 
bhdva eva nirindriyo *py dtmd (Cakrapani’s Caraka^tdtparya-pikd, iv. 3. 28-29). 
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soul has always a formless consciousness has undoubtedly a 
Vedantic or Simkhyaic tinge; but the other details evidently 
separate ’:his view from the accepted interpretations of these 
schools, d'he theory of the soul, however, as here indicated comes 
as a digression and will have to be discussed more adequately later 
on. 

On the subject of the existence of subtle bodies we have already 
quoted the views of different Indian schools of philosophy for the 
purpose of suggesting conqiarisons or contrasts with the views of 
Caraka. Before concluding this section reference must be made 
to the Vedanta views with regard to the nature of subtle bodies. 

According to the Vedanta, as interjireted by Sankara, the subtle 
body is constituted of five particles of the elements of matter 
{hhuta-sukpnaih), with which are also associated the five vayus, 
pram, apana, etc.* Those who perform good deeds go to the 
rt;gion of tiie moon, and those who commit sins sufler in the 
kingdom of Yama and then are again born in this world^. Those 
who, as a reward of their good deeds, go to the kingdom of the 
moon and afterwards practically exhaust tlie whole of their fund 
of virtue and consequently cannot stay there any longer, begin 
their downward journey to this earth. They pass through akaia, 
air, smoke and cloud and then arc showered on the ground with 
the rains and absorbed by the plants and again taken into the 
systems of pt rsons who cat them, and again discharged as semen 
into the wombs of their wiv'es and are reborn again. In the 
kingdom of the moon they had watery bodies {candra-mandale yad 
am-mayam sariram upabhogdrtham drabdham) for the enjoyment 
available in that kingdom; and, when they exhaust their good deeds 
through enjojrnent and can no longer hold that body, they get a 
body which is like akdsa and are thus driven by the air and come 
into associatii n with smoke and cloud. At this stage, and even 
when they are absorbed into the body of plants, they neither enjoy 
pleasure nor suffer pain. A difference must he made between the 
condition of those who are endowed with plant-bodies as a punish¬ 
ment for their misdeeds and those who pass through the plant- 
bodies merely as stations on their way to rebirth. In the case of 
the former the plant life is a life of enjoyment and sorrow, whereas 
in the case of the latter there is neither enjoyment nor sorrow. 

^ 'I'hc h’hofya of i 5 ankara on the lirahma-sutra, HI. i. r~y. 

* Ibid. I I. i. 13. 
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Even when the plant-bodies are chewed and powdered the souls 
residing in them as stations of passage do not suffer pain; for 
the\ are only in contact with these plant-bodies (candra-mandala- 
skhalitdndrn vrihy ddi-samUesa-matram tad-bhavahy. 

We thus see that it is only the Samkbya and the Vedanta that 
agree to the existence of a subtle body and are thus in accord with 
the view of Caraka. But Caraka is more in agreement with the 
Vedanta in the sense that, while according to the Sarnkhya it is the 
tan-mdtras which constitute the subtle body, it is the fine particles 
of the gross elements of matter that constitute the subtle bodies in 
the case both of the Vedanta and of Caraka. The soul in one atomic 
moment becomes associated successively with dkdsa, air, light, 
heat, water, and earth (and not in any other order) at the time 
of its entrance into the womb-. 

Foetal Development^. 

When the different elements of matter in conjunction with the 
subtle body are associated with the self, they have the appearance of 
a little lump of mucus with all its limbs undifferentiated 

and undeveloped to such an extent that they may as well be said 

^ Bhdsya of Sankara, m, i. as. aho lu. i. 22-27. 

^ Caraka-satrihitd, iv. 4, S. Cak'-apani, commenting on this, say.s that there is 
no special reason why the order of acceptance of gross elements should be from 
subtler to grosser; it has to be admitted only on the evidence of the scriptures— 
oyarn ca hkuta-grahana-kfama ag/ima’Siddhn eva ndtra yuklis tathd-vidhd 
hrdayafigamdsti. 

® In the Garbha Vpanifad, the date of which is unknown, there is a descrip¬ 
tion of foetal development. Its main points of interest may thus be .summarized: 
the hard parts of the Itody are earth, the liquid parts are water, that which is 
hot (tisna) is heat-light (tejah), that which moves about is vdyu, that which is 
vacuous is dkdsa. 7 ’he body is further said to depend on six tastes (sad-dsraya), 
sweet (madhura), acid (amla), salt (lavana), bitter (tikia). hot (kotu) and pungent 
(kafdya), and it is made up of seven dhdtus of chyle (rasa), blood {sonita) and 
flesh (mdmsn). From the six kinds of rasa comes the sonita, from sonita comes 
mdmsa, from mdmsa comes fat (medas), from it the tendons {sndyu), from the 
sndyu bones (asthi), fiom the bones the marrow (majjd), from the marrow the 
semen (sukra). Hy the .second night after the union of semen and blood the 
foetus is of the form of a round lump called halala, at the eighth night it is of 
the form of a vesicle called budbuda, after a fortnight it as.sumes the form of a 
spheroid, pinda-, in two months the head appears, in three months the feet, 
in four months the abdomen, heels and the pelvic portions appear, in the fifth 
month the spine appears, in the sixth month the mouth, nose, eye.s and ears 
develop; in the seventh month the foetus becomes endowed with life (jlvena 
samyukto bhavati), in the eighth month it becomes fully developed. By an excess 
of semen over blood a male child i.s produced, by the excess of blood a female 
child is produced, when the two are equal a hermaphrodite is produced. When 
air somehow enters and divides the semen into two, twins are produced. If the 
minds of the parents are disturbed (vydkulita-mdnasah), the issue becomes either 
blind or lame or dwarf. In the ninth month, when the foetus is well developed 
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not to exist as to exist. Susruta remarks tliat the two main con¬ 
stituents of the body, semen and blood, are respectively made up 
of the watery eh rnent of the moon (saumya) and the fiery element 
(iigneya); the otlier elements in atomic particles are also associated 
with them, and all these mutually help one another and co-operate 
together for the formation of tlie body*. Susruta further goes on 
to say that at the union of female and male the heat {tejah) 
generated rouses the vayu, and through the coming together of 
heat and air the semen is discharged'-^. Caraka, however, thinks that 
the cause of discharge of semen is joy (harsa)'^. I'he semen is not 
produced from the body, hut remains in all parts of the body, and 
it is the joy which causes the discharge and the entrance of the 
serr.en into ti e uterus'*. Thus he .says that, being ejected by the 
self as joy {tiarsa-hhutenatmanodirittis tiidhisthUas ca), the senren 
constituent 0.' the seed, having come out of the man’s body, be¬ 
comes combined with the menstrual product {drtava) in the uterus 
(garhhdsaya) after it has entrance thereinto through the proper 
channel {uciiena pat/id). According to Susruta the ejected semen 
en ters into the female organ (yonim ahhiprapadyate) and comes into 
association therewith the menstrual product**. At that very moment, 
tlie soul with its subtle body comes into association with it and 
thus becomes associated with (he material characteristics of sattva, 

v'ith all its O’-^^aris, it rerriembers its j>rfviotis birth and knows its and 

bad deeds and repents that, on account ol its previous karirta, it is sutFerinj;? the 
pains of the ife of a foetus, and resolves that, if it can once come out, it will 
follow the Sf rnkhya-yoga discipline. Hut as soon as the child is I>orn it comes 
into connection with Vaisnm^a viiyu and forgets all its previous births and 
resolutions. A body is called sariniy because three lires reside in it {irayantc)^ 
viz. the kofthdgni, darstj/tagyii and jmiudgni. d’hc kosthdgnl digests all kinds of 
food and d ink, by the darsanugni forms and colours are perceived, by the 
jjVindgiii on f performs good ami bad deeds, ''bhis Dpanisad counts the cranial 
bones as bemg four, the vital sf)uts {ntarynan) as being 107, the joints as i8o, the 
tissues {snd ni) as loy, ihe .v/W/'v, or veins, as 700, the marrow places as 500, and 
the bones a- 300. 

^ Suhu'a-satrthitd, 111, 3. 3. 

® ibid, 11. 3.4, Nirnaya-.Sagara edition, Dalhana, commenting on this, 

says, *''' sukha-lak^ana-'tydydmajosmo-viLituini vidruUmi amide tyutuni.^' 

® Caraka^sanihild, tv. 4. 7, 

* Cakr ipani, commenting on (^araha-sumfutd^ iv. 4. 7, says that ndngehhyaJi 
sukram utpadyale kititu iukra-rupatayaiva vyajyate” i.e the semen is not pro¬ 
duced from the different parts of the body, but it exists as it is and is only mani¬ 
fested in a visible form after a particular operation (Susruta, m. 3. 4). 

® As J^alhana interprets this, the female organ here means the uterus; thus 
Dalhana say.s, *'yones tritlydvartdvasthitti-garhhasayydyn pratipadyate,^' i.e. the 
semen enters into the third chamber of the female organ, the place of the 
foetus. I'he uterus is probably considered here as the third chamber, the preceding 
two bein^ probably the vulva and the vagina. 
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rajas and tamas, and godly {deva), demonic (asura), and other 
characteristics, Caraka, referring to the question of the association 
of the soul with the material elements, says that this is due to 
the operation of the soul acting through the mind-organ (sattva- 
karanay. Cakrapani, in commenting on the above passage, says 
that the self (dtman) is inactive; activity is however attributed to 
the soul on account of the operative mind-organ which is asso¬ 
ciated with it. This, however, seems to be a compromise on the 
part of Cakrapani with the views of the traditional Sanikhya 
philosophy, which holds the soul to be absolutely inactive; but the 
text of the Caraka-samkita does not here say anything on the 
inactivity of the soul; for Caraka describes the soul as active 
(pravartate) as agent (kartr) and as universal performer (visva- 
karman), and the saliva is described here only as an organ of the 
soul {sattva-karana). 

In the first month, the foetus has a jelly-like form {kalala)“\ 
in the second month, the material constituents of the body having 
undergone a chemical change {abhiprapacyamana) due to the action 
of cold, heat and air (sitosntdnilaih), tlte foetus becxjiues hard 
(ykana). If it is the foetus of a male child, it is spherical (pinda)', 
if it is of a female child, it is elliptical {pesl) \ if it is of a herma¬ 
phrodite, it is like the half of a solid sphere (arhuday. In the 
third month five special eminences are seen, as also the slight 
ditferentiation of limbs. In the fourtii month the differentiation 
of the limbs is much more definite and well manifested; and owing 
to the manifestation of the heart of the foetus the entity of con¬ 
sciousness becomes also manifested, since the heart is the special 
sear of consciousness; so front the fourth tnonth the foetus mani¬ 
fests a desire for the objects of the senses. In the fifth month the 
consciousness becomes more awakened; in the sixth intelligence 
begins to develoj); in tlie seventli the division and differentiation of 

^ .‘^ativa-karajio iiuna-}>i<ilumdyn praxfartute — Caraka-samhiUl, iv. 4. 8. 
Calinioani rightly poitHs out that fiuna here n\eans material elements which 
po.ssess <.]Uii\itici>-~j:'unovnvti hhutdrii. 'J'he wort! is used in all these passa^^es 
in the sense of material entity or hhuta, 'I’houjjh means a tjuality and 

I substaiK'c, yet the view adopted here ijjfnores the difference between 
<^ualiiii-.s and substances, and paufw^ the ordinary word for quality, stands here 
for substance {gutw-gutiinor ahhahtpacardt —Cakrapani, ibid.), 

® palhana explains kalalu a.s sinvjhana'-prokhyam. 

® On the meanifijjfs of the words pesi and arbuda there is a difference of 
opinion between Dalhana and Gayi. Thus Gayt says that pesi means quadrangular 
(catur-a^ra) and arbuda means the form of the bud of a silk cotton tree (sdlmali- 
mukuldhdram). 
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limbs become complete; in the eighth, the vital element {ojas) still 
rt;mains unsettled, and so, if a child is born at this time, it becomes 
short-lived' 

Caraka, in ‘describing the part played by different material 
elements in the formation of the hotly, says that from the clement 
akasa are fo‘ined souiul, the organ of hearing, lightness (Idghava), 
subtleness ot structure (soukpnya) and porosity (virtka ); f rom vdyu 
(air) are formed the sensation of touch, the organ of touch, rough- 
iiess, power of movement, the disposition of the constituent elements 
{dhalu-vyuhana), and bodily efforts; from tire, vision, the organ of 
vision,digestnn,heat,etc.; from water, thesensation of tasteand the 
taste-organ, coUl, softness, smootliness and watery characteristics; 
from earth, smell, organ ot smell, heaviness, steadiness and hard¬ 
ness. d’he parts of the body which are thus formed from different 
material elements grow aitd develop with the accession of those 
elements from which they have grown’. As the whole world is 
made up of fire elements (bliOta), so the human body is also matle 
up of live elements'’. Caraka maintains that the senses and all 
other limbs of the hotly which grow before birth make their 
appearance simultaneously in the third month'. When, in the third 
month, the sc ise-organs grow, there grow' in the heart feelings and 
desires. In the fourth month the foettts becomes hard, in the fifth 
it gets more flesh and blood, in the sixth there is greater develop- 
mer t of strength and colour, in the seventh it becomes complete 
witfi all its limbs, and in the eighth month there is a constant 
excfiange of vital pow'er (ojas) l>etwoen tlic mother and the foetus, 
'rhe foetus being not yet perfectly developed, the vital fluiti! passes 
from the mother to the foetus; but, since the latter cannot retain 
it, it; returns o the mother'’. Cakrapani, commenting on this, 
says that such an exchange is only po.ssiblc because the foetus 

‘ Susruta-samhifd, ifi. .1. 30. 

“ Oaraka-^amhitd, iv. 4. \z. 

^ ciymn h ha-sanmiitdh purusah—yavanto hi loke bhdva-tise^ds tdvantah 

purnse, ydvafUah puntse tdt'anto lokf {iiaraha-uimhiUl, iv. 4. 13). In ibid. iv. 3, 
it is said that the foetus jrets its skin, hlond, Hesh, fat, navel, heart, kloma, spleen, 
liver, kidneys, blad ler, t'ulon, stomach, the larger intestines, and the upper and the 
lower rectum froni the mother, and its hair, heard, nails, teeth, bone:s, veins 
and semen from tic father; but, however this may be, it is certain that the 
development of al these organs is really due to the assimilation of the five 
elements of matter. So the development of the human foetus is, like the develop¬ 
ment of all other tl ings in the world, due to the accretion of material elements. 

* Ibid. IV. 4. 14 

^ n dtur ojo garb,tom gacchatlti yad ucyote, tad-garhhotija eva mdtr-sambaddham 
san mdtroja iti vyafadisyate. Cakrapani, iv. 4. 24. 
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is still undeveloped, and the foetus, being associated with the 
mother, serves also as the mother’s vital power {ojas) \ for other¬ 
wise, if the ojas went out altogether from the mother, she could 
not live. 

There is a good deal of divergence of opinion as regards the 
Ol der of the appearance of the different limbs of the foetus. Two 
different schools of quarrelling authorities are referred to by Caraka 
and Su, 4 ruta. Thus, according to Kumarasiras and Saunaka the 
head appears first, because it is the seat of the senses; according 
to Kahkayana, the physician of Balhika, and Krtavirya the heart 
appears first, because according to Krtavirya (as reported in 
Susruta) this is the seat of consciousness (cetana) and of huddhi 
and manas\ according to Bhadrakapya (as reported by Caraka) the 
navel comes first, since this is the place where food is stored, and 
according to Parasara (as reported in Su.sruta), because the whole 
body grows from there. According to Bhadra Saunaka (as re- 
]iorted by Caraka) the smaller intestine and the larger intestine 
ipakvdsaya) appear first, since this is the scat of air {marutadhi- 
sthdnatvat) ; according to Badisa (as reported by Caraka) the hands 
and feet come out first, because these are the principal organs, 
and according to Markandcya (as reported by Susruta), because 
they are the main roots of all efforts {tan-mulaivdc cestdydh) ; ac¬ 
cording to Vaideha Janaka (as reported by Caraka) the senses 
appear first, for they are the seats of understanding 
thdna)\ according to Marici (as reported by Caraka) it is not 
possible to say which part of the body develops first, because it 
cannot be seen by anyone {paroksaivdd acintyam) \ according to 
Subhuti Gautama (as reported by Susruta) the middle part of the 
body (madhya-sarira) appears first, since the development of other 
parts of the body is dependent on it {tan-nibaddhatvai sarva-^dlra- 
sambhavasya); according to Dhanvantari (as reported by both 
Caraka and Su 4 ruta) all tlie parts of the body begin to develop 
together {yugapat sarvdngahhinintrtti), though on account of their 
fineness and more or less undifferentiated character such develop¬ 
ment may not be properly noticed, as with the parts of a growing 
bamboo-shootor a mango iniit{garbhasyasuksmatvdn nopalabhyante 
vamsdnkuravat cuta-phalavac caY. Just as the juicy parts and the 
stone, which are undifferentiated in a green mango at its early 
stages, are all found clearly developed and differentiated when it 
^ Susruta-samhitd, III. 3. 32 and Caraka-samhitd, iv. 6. 21. 
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is ripe, so, when the luiman foetus is even in the early stages of 
development, all its iindiflerentiated parts are already developing 
there pari fassu, though on account of their fineness of structure 
and growth they cannot then be distinguished. 

Referring to the early process oi the growth of the foetus, 
Sijsruta sayi- that, as tlie semen and blood undergo chemical changes 
through heat, seven diiferenl layers of skin (kala) are successively 
pt oduced, like the creamy layers formed in milk. I'hehrst 

layer, onc-eighteenth of a paddy seed (i/hanya) in thickness, is called 
avahhasinl\ he second, one-sixteenth td a paddy feed, /o/ttVd; the 
third, onc-t\a;lfth of a jiaddy see<l, svela\ the fourth, one-eighth, is 
called tamrd \ the fifth, one-fifth, vetHnr, the sixth, of the size ot a 
paddy seed, rohini) the seventh, of the size of two paddy seeds, 
milmsa-dhari:. All these seven layers of skin come to about six 
])addy seeds, or roughly one inch, 'Thrs is said to hold g;ood only 
in those places of the body which are fleshy. Apart from these 
sei'cn kalds of skin there are also seven kalds betwe<;n the different 
dhatua. A dh itu (from the root dhd. to hold) is that which supports 
or sustains ihe body, .such as eliyle (rasa), blood (rakta), flesh 
(mama), fat [medas), l>onc (asthi), marrow (majjd), semen (sukra) 
and the last vital fluid (ojas). l.,vin}>h (kapha), h ie (pitta) and 
excreta (purha) have also to be counteri as dlidtiis. These kalds, 
hmvever, are not visilile; (heir cxisUiue is inferTcd from the 
fact that the different dhdtiis must have separate places allottecf to 
them, and the kalds an' supposed to divide the layei' of one dhatu 
from another and arc covered with lymph and tissues (sndyu)'. In 
the first kald, known as the mamsa-dhara, the veins, tissues, etc. of 
the flesh are Vmnd; in the second, the rakta-dhard, is found the 
blood inside tie flesh; in the tlfird, called the medo-dhard, there is 
the fat which is found in the alidonien -aiul also between the' smaller 
bones-. The Iburth kala is the slcsma-dhard, which exists in tlie 
joints; the fifdi is the purUa-dhard, wliich exists in the intestine 
(pakvdsaya) a id separaies ihc excreta; the sixth and the seventh 
are the pitta-ahard and the sukra dltard. 

Susruta thinks that (he liver and spleen are produced from 

* The kald is tlehned l)y Vp1tlha-V3^;bhata as yas lu dhdlv dk^ydntmesu kledo 
'vati^thate yathds’i'avi uptiahhir inpakx'ah sndyH-slfpnti-jcirayu-cchimnah kdstha iva 
sdnt yihdlu-iidfd-it $ol 'patvut hnUi-diamjnah {.dstiini'a-iam^raha^ ^drlra,, 

^ The tat insiJe the srnatler bones isS ealU-d medas, whereas that inside the 
larger ones is cal ed ntajjd, or marrow, and the iat oi pare flesh only is called 
vapd or fat. 
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blood, pupphma (lungs) from the froth of blood, and tinduka (a 
gland in the colon?) from the dirt of blood (sonita-kctta-prahhava). 
The best parts (prasada) of blood and lymph are acted upon by 
bile, and vdyu works in association therewith; by this process the 
entrails,rectum and bladder are produced; and, when the heating 
process goes on in the abdomen, the tongue is produced, as the 
essence of lymph, blood and flesh. The air, being associated with 
heat, enters the flesh and changes the currents, the muscles (pest) 
are differentiated, and by the oily part of fat the vayu produces 
the veins {sird) and tissues (sndyu). From the essential part of 
blood and fat the kidneys (vrkka) are produced, from the essential 
part of flesh, blood, lymph and fat the testicles, and from the 
essence of blood and lymph the heart, which is the centre of the 
dkamanis through which flows the current of life (prdna-vahd). 
L nderneath the heart on the left side there are the spleen and the 
pupphusa, and on the right side the liver and the kloma (right 
lung?), and this is particularly the place of consciousness. At the 
time of sleep, when it is covered with slesman having a super¬ 
abundance of tamas, the heart remains contracted. 

The foetus grows through the chyle of the mother and also 
through the inflation of the body of the foetus by air*. The navel 
of the body is the heating centre (jyoiih-stiidna), and the air, starting 
from here, continues to inflate the body. 

It must be borne in mind that a foetus is the product of several 
causes operating jointly. A defect of any particular limb at birth 
is due to some defect in that part of one or more of the operating 
causes through the influence of which that particular limb was 
produced. The cause of foetal development is not a question 
of organs or limbs which were absolutely non-existent: they 
already existed, in the potential form, in the causes operating 
jointly. The joint causes did not produce something absolutely 
new, but their joint operation helped to actualize all that was 
already inherent in them. Of all the joint causes the self remains 
unchanged in all changes of the body. 'I'he changes of pleasure 
and pain or such other characteristics as are considered to be due 
to the soul are really due either to sattva or manas, or to the body *. 
Cakrapani, commenting on this, says that the fact that a soul may 

‘ Susruta-sarnhita, xil. 4. 57. 

nir-vikiirah paras tv ulnid sarva-bhutiindni nirvisesa-sattva-sarlrayos tu vis'esdd 
visefopalahdhili. Caraka-samhitd, iv. 4. 34. 
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take its birth as this or that animal does not imply that the soul is 
liable to change {paramatma-vikara na bhavanti) ; for such a change 
is due to the excessive preponderance of sattva, rajas or tamas, 
which are in reality due to virtue and vice, which in themselves 
are but the characteristics of mind {sattva-rajas-tamah-prabalatd- 
rupa-vikdraj a-manojanya-dharmadliarma-janydny eva) *. 

There are three kinds of morbid elements (dosa) of the body, 
vi;;. vdta, pitta and slesiitan, and two n\orbid elements which affect 
the mind (sattva), viz. rajas and tamas. By the disorder of the 
first three the body becomes diseased, and by that of the second 
two the mind becomes affected. 'Fhese, liowever, will be dealt with 
more fully later on. 


Growth and Disease. 

The three elements, vdyu, pitta and kapha, are counted both 
as constituen :s (dhatiis) and as dosas, or morbid elements, Dhdtus 
are those elements wliich uphold the body. 'I'he body is the con¬ 
glomeration samuddya) of the modiheation of hve bhUtas, or 
elements, anc; it works properly so long as these elements are in 
proper proportions (sama-yopa-vdhin) in the hody^. The modifica¬ 
tions of the five elements which co-operate together to uphold 
the body are called dhdtus. When one or more of the dhdtus 
fall off or exceed the [iroper quantity (dhdtu-vaisamya), one or 
more dhdtus may be in excess or deficient either in partial ten¬ 
dencies or in entirety {akdrtsnye.na prakrlyd ca). It has to be 
noted that, as Cakrapani explains, not every kind of excess 
or deficiency at dhdtus produces dhdtu-vaisamya, or disturbance 
of the equilibrium of tiie dhdtus: it is only when such deficiency 
or excess prr duces affections of the body that it is called 
dhdtu-vaisamya. d'hat amount of excess or deficiency which does 
not produce trouble or alfection of the Irody is called the normal 
measure of the dhdtus (prdkrta-mdna)''. It is indeed obvious that 
such a definitir It ol })rdkrta-muna and dhdtu-vaisamya involves a 
vicious circle, since the norma! measure or prdkrta-mdna oi dhdtus 
is said to be that which exists when there is no trouble or affection, 
and dhdtu-vais.imya is that which exists when then.' is trouble 

' ("dkrapani’s commentary, iv. 4. 

• fa, IV. 6.4. ikikrapani, in commonon the word 

idhin, explains sewn a.s meaning ucita-pramtlnn (proper (quantity). 

® el(id eva dhdtntdni prdUrta'-miinam yud avikuru-kdri, Cakrapani’s comment 
on Cayaka-samhitu. iv. 6. 4. 
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in the body; the trouble or affection of the body has thus to 
be defined in terms of dhatu-vaisamya. 'I'lie ordy escape from 
this charge is that dhatu-vaisamya and disease are synonymous, 
and the prakrta-mdna of dhdtus is the same as health. When the 
dhatus arc in their normal measure, there cannot be any vaisamya, 
except of a local nature, as when, for example, the pitta existing in 
its own proper measure is somehow carried by vdyu to a part 
ol the body and there is consequently a local excess. Whatever 
leads to the increase of any particular dhdtu automatically leads 
also to the decrease of other dhdtus which are opposed to it. Things 
h iving the same sort of composition as a particular bodily dhdtu 
increase it, and things having a different composition decrease it 
(sdrndnyam ekatva-karani visesas tu prthaktva-krty. The normal 
health of a man is but another name for his dhatu-samya; a man 
is said to be unhealthy, or to be in a state of dhatu-vaisamya, when 
symptoms of disease (vikdra) are seen. Slight variations of the 
clue proportion of dhdtu do not entitle us to call them instances of 
dhatu-vaisamya unless there is ta'A’nm or symptoms of it externally 
expressed. The daily course of a healthy man ought to be such 
that the equilibrium of dhdtus may be properly maintained. The 
sole aim of Ayur-veda is to advise diet, medicines, and a course of 
itehaviour, such that, if they are properly followed, a normally 
healthy person may maintain the balance of his dhdtus and a man 
who has lost the equilibrium of his dhdtus may regain it. The aim 
of Ayur-veda is thus to advise men how to secure dhdlu-sdmya 
[dhatu-samya-knyd coktd tantrasydsya prayojanani)'^'. 

If a normally healthy man wishes to keep his health at its 
normal level, he has to take things of different tastes, so that there 
may not he an excess of any particular kind of substance in the 
body. Diseases are caused through the excessive, deficient, and 
wrongful administration of sense-objects, the climatic charac¬ 
teristics of heat and cold, and the misuse of intelligence®. Thus 
the sight of objects with powerful light, the hearing of loud sounds 
like the roaring of thunder, the smelling of very strong odours, 
too much eating, the touching of too much cold or heat or too 
much bathing or ma.ssage arc examples of atiyoga, rrr excessive 
association with sense-objects. Not to see, hear, smell, taste or 

* Caraka-samhitd, i. i. 44. ^ Ibid, i. i. 52. 

® kdla-buddhindriydrthdndTn yoflo miihyd na edti ca 

dvaydsraydndm ityddhlndm tri^vidho hetu-samgrahah. 

Ibid. I. I. 53. 
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touch at all wouki be ayo^/j, or deficient association with sense- 
objects. 'V} see objects very near the eye*, at a very great distance, 
or to see fi iglitful, hitleous, unpleasant and disturliing sights, would 
be examples of tlte improper use (milliya-yoga) of the visual sense. 
To hear g'atiiig and unpleasant sounds would bi.; e,xainples of the 
improper use of the ear; to smell bad and nauseating odours would 
be c.\amples of mithya-yo^a of the nose; to cat together different 
kinds of things, which in tlieir combination are so opposed as to 
be unheal by, is an example of the improper use of the tongue; 
to be exposed to sudden beat and cold are examples of the im¬ 
proper us( of touch'. Similarly, all activities of speech, mind and 
body, when they are j)erlormed to an excessive degree, or not 
performed at all, or pertorined in afi undesirable or unhealthy 
manner, a c to be considered respectively as examples of atiyoga, 
ayoga and mithya-yoga o( tlnr effort of speech, mind and body 
(van-manah-sariia-prm:p lli)- . Hut these are all due to the misuse of 
intelligencs {prajndgapatilui). When a particular season manifests 
its special characteristics of heat, cold or rains to an excessive 
degree or to a veiy deficient degree or in a very irregular or 
unnatural manner, we have wliat are called atiyoga, ayoga and 
mithyd-yoga of time {kaUifK Hut the misuse of intelligence, or 
prajildparcitha, '\s, at the root ot all excessive, deficient or wrongful 
issociatioti with sense-objects' ; for, when proper things are not 
taketi at tae propel time or pro|>er things are not done at the 
proper time, it is all misuse of intelligence and is therefore included 
inder praj>idpardilha . When certain sinful deeds are performetl by 
praji'idpariiilha , and, by the sins (adhanria) associated with those 
deeds, which become efficient only after a certain lapse of time, 
illness is producetl, the real canse of the illness is primarily 
adharma or its root prajmparddhakata, or time, however, 

may still 1 c regarded in some sense as the cause through which 
t he adhartva is maturcil ami becomes productive, 

d’he principle ol growth and decay is involviid in the maxim 

^ Ciirakd satnhita, i. i i. 

Ibid. 1 II. Cdikrapani says that this incliiclcs sinful deeds which 

pi’oducf' illm ss and unhappiness, utrlra-mdniiul'ii-i^df aniku-'hurn.ut-mithyd-yo- 
fdf’nni7ul-dharviotd^tiddvdtitafa--i)yapdrennwadhartn(i-janydi!dm zdkuramim kriya- 
rnafiatiult. 

^ i hree .'■edsoiis ouf> are nu-ntiifruHl, Sfftipn<i-varu/d<:ik.iannh pwiay hettian- 
ta-tiripmi~2hiruih. Ihid.i. 

* 1 bus C iknipani, coivirneniinpon this, says ,'' huddhy-aparddhdsvawu itubd- 
ydrthdliyo^ciai-bf‘tuti.uHIbid. i. i. 5 [, 
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that the different constituents of the body grow when articles 
of food having similar constituents are taken, and that they 
decay when articles of food having opposite qualities are taken 
{evam eva sarva-dhdtu-gunanam sdmdiiya-yo^dd zwddhir vipar- 
yayudd hrdsahy. 'hhus, flesh increases by the intake of flesh, so 
does blood by taking blood, fat by fat, hones by cartilages, iriarrou' 
by marrow, semen by settien and a foetus by eggs’^. Hut the prin¬ 
ciple applies not only to the same kind of substances as taken in 
the above example, but also to substances having largely similar 
qualities, just as the seminal fluid may be increased by taking milk 
and butter (samdna-piina-hlulyisthdndm tuiyaprakrtindm apy-dharu- 
vikdrdimm upayogahy. The ordinary conditions of growth always 
hold good, namely, proper age of growth, nature, proper diet and 
abse nce of those circumstances that retard growth. The assimila¬ 
tion of food is effected by heat which digests, air which collects 
together all things for the action of heat, water which softens, fat 
which makes the food smooth, anti time which helps the process 
of tiigestion*. As any particular food is digested and changed, it 
becomes assimilated into the body. The hard parts of the food 
form the hard parts of the body and the liquid parts form the 
liquid parts such as blood and the like; and unhealthy food, i.e. 
food which has qualities opposed to the natural qualities of the 
body, has a disintegrating influence on the body, 

\s regards the growth of the body through the essence of the 
fooil-juice, there are two different views summed up by Cakrapani 
(i. 28. 3). Some say that the chyle is transformed into blood, and 
the blood into flesh, and so forth. As regards the method of this 
transformation, some say that, just as the whole milk is changed 
into curd, so the whole chyle is transformed into blood, while 
others say that this transformation is somewhat like the circula¬ 
tion in irrigation [kedari-kulyd-nydya). Theruja (chyle) produced as 
a rt suit of the digestive process, coming into association wdth rasa 
as ihe body-constituent {dhdtu-rupa-rasa), increases it to a certain 
extent; another part of the rasa, having the same colour and smell 
as blood, goes to blood and increases it, and another part similarly 
goes to flesh and increases it; and the same process takes place 
with reference to its increasing fat, etc. Here the whole circula- 

■ Caraka-smnhita, I, i. 43 and 44, also iv 6. 9 and particularly iv. 6. 10. 

Ihid. IV. 6 . 10. Cakrapani explains amo~garbha a.s nnda. 

' Ibid. IV. 6. II. * Ibid. iv. 6. 14 and 15. 
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begins by the eiitrance .><’ tiie entire chyle into the constituent 
nisa (liisa-Jhu/ii) ; in passing ihrough some part remains in the raxa 
and incroaics it, ;hi.’ unal>si>rbeii part passes into blood, and what 
is unabsorbed there passes inli; ilesh and so on to the other higher 
L'onstituen ;s of bones, marrmv and seirieid. Tint others think that, 
ust as in a l arm-iioiise pigeons of ilitlerent descriptions sit together 
‘ khale kapohi- iiyayti), so not all the digested food-juice passes 
through the ctianncl of the rasu tlhalu, but different parts of it pass 
througli different channels from tlie very first stage. That part of 
it which niiurishes rasa enters into the cliannel of its circulation, 
that part of It which nourishes tlve bl<>od goes directly into that, 
and so on. but there is generally this time limitation, that the part 
which nonrislies tlie blood enters into it only when the part which 
nourishes rasn-dhaiu has been absorbed in it; so again the part 
which eniers into flesh can only do so when the part w'hich 
nourishes blood nas been absorbed in it. Thus the circulatory 
system is dill'eretit from the vety beginning; and yet the nourish¬ 
ment of b ood takes place later dean that of rasa, the nourishment 
of flesh later than that of blood, and so on (rasad raktam tato 
mdmsnm ity cider ay am arthak yad rasa-pusti-hdUid uttara-kdlurn 
raktam jdyate, etc.). Tlie upholders of the last view maintain that 
the other theory cannot properly explain how a nourishing diet 
(vrsya), si.ch as milk, can immediately increase the seminal fluid, 
and that, f it had to follow the lengthy process of passing through 
all the circulatory systems, it could not do its part so quickly; but 
on the second theory, milk through its special c(uality (prahhdva) 
can be immediately associated with the seminal fluid and there¬ 
by increa.se it-. But Cakrapani remarks that the earlier theory 
(keddri-khlyd) is as good as the later one. For on that view 
also it might be held that by milk its special quality (prabhdva) 

^ There are two kinds of nwo, <:aUcd dfuitu-rnsa and posaka-rasa. See 
Cakrnpani’s comment on (Jarakti-sanihUd, vi. 15. 14 and 15. 

" paritu\nia-paksi\ itrsya-prayoi’nsyn rahtadt-rupapatti-knimendiicirena sukram 
hhavuiiti; hArddayas ca sudyn evti vryyn drsyautc, kh<de-kiip(>ta-pak$e tu itrsyolptinno 
rasah prabh'ivde rhii>hram ei'n iukn’fin satnhaddkafi son tat-pustim karoitti yuhtam 
(Cakrapiini on i'araka-sotrdiild , 3). I'.lsewhere (ibid. vi. n;. 32) it is said 

that those articles of food whi< h sliinulare semen (T;r,Yv«) s^re, according to some 
authorities, chariged into semen in mx days and nights, whereas in the ordinary 
course, as i; said in Susruta, it takes a montli for the transformation of ordinary 
articles of ood into semen. But (‘araka dtx's not favour any time limitation 
and urges that, just as the movemctii of a wheel depends upon the energy spent 
on it. so th-• time that a p>arTicuhii fo«)d takes for getting itself transformed into 
semen or i uo any other dhdlu deperid.s uptni the nature of the food and the 
powers of digestion. 
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passed quickly through the various stages and became associated 
with the seminal fluid. Nor can it be said that according to the 
tirs! theoiy every case of impurity of rasa [rasa-dusti) is also a 
case of impurity of blood (rakta-dusti), as is argued; for not the 
whole of rasa is transformed into blood, but only a part of it. So 
the rasa part may be impure, but still the part that goes to form 
blood may be pure; thus both theories are equally strong, and 
nothing can be sairl in favour of either. In Caraka-samhitd, vt. i 5. 
14 and !<;, it is said tliat from rasa there is rakta (blood), from 
rak<a flesh, from flesli fat, from fat bones, from bones marrow, 
from marrow semen. I'hc two theories above referred to deal with 
the supposed ways in which such transformations occur. 

In addition to the seven dhdius, or body-constituents, spoken 
of above there are ten ufya-dhalus, which are counted by llhoja as 
sira, sndyu, ovarial blood and the seven layers of skinh Caraka 
says in VI. 15. 15 that from rasa is also produced milk, and from 
milk ovarial blood; again, the thick tissues or ligaments [kandara) 
and sirds are. produced from blood, and from flesh are produced fat 
{vasd) and the six layers ol skin, ami from fat [medas) arc produced 
the five tissues. 'The chyle, or rasa, becomes tinged with red by the 
heal of bile. 'I'he blood, again, being worked upon by vdyu and 
heal, becomes steady and w'hilc, and is called fat (medas). 'fhe 
bones are a conglomeration of earth, lieat and air and therefore, 
though produced From flesh and fat, arc hard. 'Fliey are made 
porous by vdyu running through them, and the pores are fllled in 
by I at, which is called marrow. From the oily parts of marrow, 
agam, semen is produced, just as water percolates through the 
pores of a new' earthen jug, the semen percolates through the pores 
of the bones, and there i.s also a flow of this seminal fluid through 
the body by way of its own ducts. Hy the rousing of desires and sex 
joy and by the heat of tlie sex act the semen oozes out and collects 
in the testes, from which it is ultimately liberated through its 
proper channeF. 

' Caknipani (jd ('uraka-sumhita, vi. 15. 14 and 15, a quotation from Bhoja. 
Ojtn is counted as an upa-dhatu. 

“ Carukii-samhild, \ i. 15, 
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Vayu, Pitta and Kapha. 

The quiilitics of the bniiy are briclly of two kinds, those which 
make the s/stcm foul, the mtilu, and those which sustain and 
purify tlie body, the prasada. Thus in the pores of the body are 
formed mar y undesirable bodily growths which seek egress; some 
conslituentt of the body,suc!i as blood, arc often turned into pus; 
the vayu (;ir), pitta (bile) and kapha (phlegm or lymph) may 
Itecome lest or more than their normal measure iprakupita), and 
there are other I'ntities which, e.^isting m the body , tend to weaken 
or destroy it; these are all called malas. Others wnich go towards 
the sustenance and the growth ol the body are called prasada^. 

But vdv'i, pitta atid kapha art' primarily respotisible for all kiiuks 
of morbidities of the body, and they are therefore called dosa. It 
must, however, be noted that the vayu, pitta anti kapha and all 
ether malaa, so long as they remain in their proper measure 
(niamana), do not pollute or weaken the body or produce diseases. 
Flo even midas like vayu,pitta and kapha, or sweat, urine, etc., are 
called dhdius, or body-constituetits, so long as ihey do not ex¬ 
ceed their proper tneasure, and thus instead of weakening the body 
they serve to sustaiti it. Both the niala-dhatus and the prascida- 
dhatus in their proper measure co-uperate togctfier in sustaining 
the body^. When variotis kinds of healthy food and drink are 
(;xpo.sed in the stomach to rhe internal fire of the digestive organs, 
they become digested by heat. Tlie essential part of the digested 
lood is the chyle (raita), and the impurities which are left out and 
cannot be assimiiateii ittto the body as its constituents arc called 
kitta ovmola. From this kitta arc* produced sweat, urine, excreta, 
•vayu, pitti-, sh'sman and the dirt of car, eye, nose, mouth and of 
die holes if the hairs of the body, the hair, beard, hair of the 
Dodv, nails, etc.^ 'The irnpuritv of lood is excreta and urine, that 
of raui is ihlegm (A'u/i/m), that of Mesh bile (pitta) and that of fat 
(medas) si/eath 'J'liis view of vayu, pitta and kapha seems to 
indicate that tliese are secretions, waste-products (kitta), like 
the otlier Waste-products of the body. But the theory ot waste- 
products i; that, when tliey are in their proper measure, they serve 
to sustain the body and perform important functions, but, when 

^ ('arahi-samhitd, iv. 6. 17. 

“ CKDH r'-ua-malau sva-prunniuuvusthiuw dsmyasya snma-dhdlnr dhdtu-sdm- 
yam anuv/ir.avatnJi (ihid, 1. 2S. i). 

^ Ibid. I .^8. 


Ihid, VI, 15. 30. 
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they exceed the proper limit or become less than their proper 
measure, they pollute the body and may ultimately break it. But 
of all waste-products vdyu, pitta and kapha are regarded as being 
fundamentally the most important entities, and they sustain the 
w(/rk of the body by their mutual co-operation in proper measure, 
and destroy it by the disturbance of balance due to the rise or fall 
of one, two or all three of them. 

As has already been said, the body is composed of certain 
constituents, such as rasa and rakta. 'The food and drink which wc 
take go to nourish the different (//w/'/ev. Not all the food and drink 
that we take, however, can be absorbed into the system, and conse- 
cjuently certain waste-products are lefth The question arises, what 
is it that sustains the system or breaks it? It has already been 
noticed that the due proportion of the dhatm is what constitutes 
the health of the body. This due proportion, however, must, as is 
easy to see, depend on the proper absorption of food and drink in 
such a way that each of the dbdtus may have its due share arwl 
that only, neither less nor more. li is also necessary that there 
should be a due functioning of tlic causes of waste or accretion, 
working in a manner conducive to the preservation of the proper 
proportion of the constituents with reference to themselves and 
the entire system. Deficiency or excess of waste-products is there¬ 
fore an invariable concomitant of all disturbances of the balance 
of dhdtus, and hence the deficiency or excess of waste-products 
is legarded as the cause of all dhatu-vaisamya. So long as the 
waste-products are not in deficiency or excess, they are the agents 
which constitute the main working of the system and may them- 
seb es be therefore regarded as dhalus. It is when there is excess 
or deficiency of one or more of them that they oppose in various 
wa3s the general process of that working of the system and are 
to be regarded as dusas or polluting agents. There arc various 
waste-products of the body; but of all these vayti,pitta and kapha 
are regarded as the three most important, being at the root of 
all growth and decaj^ of the body, its health and disease. Thus 

' jAurn^fK-lhani (iv. 5) counts seven visible waste-products which arc dift'erent 
from tlie three malas rel'errcfl to here as vdyu, pitta and kapha. These are (i ) the 
watciy secretions from tonmie, eyes and cheeks, (2) the colounn}:t pitta, (3) the 
diit i)f cars, ton^rue, tcetli, armpits and i^enis, (4) the nails, (5) the dirt of the 
eyes, (6) the flossy appearance of the face, (7) the eruptions which come out in 
youth, and beards. Radhamalla, in comnientint?on this, refers to Caraka-samhitd, 
VI. I b . 29-30, in support of the above passage of Sarhgadhara. Most of the malas 
arc chiUraMualas, or impurities of the openmj»s. 
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Atreya says in answer to Kapyavaca’s remarks in tlie learned dis¬ 
cussions of lie assembly of tlie sages, “In one sense you have 
all spoken correctly; lint none oi your jiulgments are absolutely 
true. Just as it is necessary tiiai religious duties (dharma), wealth 
(arlha) and lesires (laiiiia) should all he ecjually attended to, or 
just as the three seasons of winter, sunimcr and rains all go in 
a definite order, so all tlie three, ra/a, pitta and siemian or kapha, 
wlien they are in their natural slate ol ei)uililiriuni, contribute to 
111'.', eliiciency' of all the sense-organs, the strength, colour and 
health of the body, and endow a man wiih long life. Ihit, when 
tli'cy are disUtrbed, they produce opposite leaiilts and ultimately 
break tlie whole balance of the system and destroy it’.’’ 'I'here is 
one important point to whidi the notice of the reader should par¬ 
ticularly be ciravvn. f have sometimes translated mala a.s “ polluting 
agent.s or impuritie.s’’ and sometinitrs,as “waste-products,” and 
naturally this may cause confusion, 'i'lie term mala has reference 
to the prod iction of diseases-. Killa means waste-products or 
secretions, and these may be called mala when they are in such 
proportions as to cause diseases. When, however, a mala is in such 
proportions that it docs not produce any disease, i.t is not a mala 
proper hut a mala-dhata {aithadha karaa nududtn prasamde samcahs- 
mahe)^. .In mother pas.sage of (draka (t. 28. 3), which has been 
relcrred to above, it is said that out of tlie digested food and drink 
there are pn -duced rasa and kitta (seerction) called mala {tatrdhara- 
prasadakliya-rasah kittam ra malakhyam ahhinirvartale), and out of 
this kitUi is ]irodneed sweat, urine, e.vercta, vdyu,pitta and slesman. 
These vuda: are also ilhdtiis, inasmuch as they sustain the body as 
much as tin other dliatiis, rasa or rakta, etc. do, so long as they 
are in their iroper jiroportions and halance {te sarva ex,a dhatavo 
inaJdkhydh prusikidkhyui ra)K Viighhala, however, takes a different 
view ol this subject, lie separates the dosa, dhdtii and mala and 
speaks of them as being the roots of (he body. ’I’hus he says that 
t’dya sustains the body, contributing energy {iitsdha), exhalation 
(iif('h'vasa), iispiration {nihh'dsa), mental and bodily movement 
(frsta), ejeciive forces {mpa-prarartana)', pitta helps the body by 

' Cditikd-stmliitil, 1. 12. 

" tatrti null i-hhulas tf ye uirirnsyn hihiinthtinih syuh. ( Uirdhti-narnhita ^ iv. 6.17, 

^ (’akrapfu i on (A/ntkd-sdtnhitti. Cojiipart- S/'irtitfadhara, IV. 8: vdyuh piftam 
kitpJio dosfi (//tf-Kivas ca nitihi mntdh, i.t*. 7 y/v/<, pitta and kapha are known as dosa, 
df'dtn and tnait. 

* Also e^.wiiri r<na-}}i(tlau sva-pramdiunuisthitint asrayasya sama-dhdtor dhdtu- 
sdttiyam anuvartayatafi {('anika-samhitd, i. 2H. 3). 
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digestive function, heat, the function of sight, imagination (medha), 
power of understanding (dht), courage (saurya), softness of the 
body; and slesman, by steadiness, smoothness, by ser\'ing to unite 
the joints, etc. The functions of the seven dhiitus, beginning with 
rasa, are said to be the giving of satisfaction through the proper 
functioning of the senses {prinana or rasa), the contribution of 
vitality [jivana), the production of oiliness [sneha), the supporting 
of the burden (dhdratia) of the bones (asthi), the filling up of bone 
cavities (purana or majja) and productivity (garbhotpdda of sukra ); 
oi males it is said that the excreta has the power of holding the 
body, while urine ejects the surplus water and sweat holds it back^, 
M he elder Vagbhapi distinguishes the dhdtus from vayu, pitta and 
kapha by calling the latter dosa (polluting agents) and the former 
diisya (the constituents which are polluted). He further definitely 
denies tiiat tlic tnalas of dhdtus could be the cause of disease. He 
thus tries to explain away this view (that of Caraka as referred to 
aliove) as being aupacdrika, i.e. a metaphorical statement'^. The 
body, according to him, is a joint product of dosa, dhatu and 
mata^. Indu, tlie commentator on the Astdhga-samgraha, however, 
emphasizes one important characteristic of the dosas when he says 
that the dynamic which sets the dhdtus in motion [dosehhya eva 
dhdtundrn pravrtlih) is derived from the dosas, and the circulation 
chemical activities, oiliness, hardness, etc. of the chyle (rasa) are 
derived from them'*. Owing to the predominance of one or other 
of the dosas from the earliest period, when the foetus begins to 
develop, the child is said to possess the special features of one 
or other of the dosas and is accordingly called vdta-prakrti, pitta- 
prakrti or slcsma-prakrti. Vagbhata further says that disease is not 
dlidtu-vaimmya, but dosa-vaisamya, and the equilibrium of dosas or 
dosa-sdtnya is health. A disease, on this view, is the disturbance 
(jf dosas, and, as dosas are entities independent of the dhdtus, 
the disturbance of dosas may not necessarily mean the dis¬ 
til r'bance of dhdtus^. In another passage the elder Vagbhata says 

1 Astdnfia-hrdayn, i. ii. 1-5. 

“ UijjiJii ity-upaedrena tan iihur filitta-ddhmml 

rasadisthesu dosesu vyiidhnyas sambhavanti ye. 

.dsiCn'tga-samf’i'aha, i. i. 

“ tndu, the commentator on the Asliifigii-somgralta, puts it as sarlram ca dofa- 
dhiau-malii-samudCiyah (i. i). 

* tathd ca dbatu-posaya rnsiisya vahana-pdka-sneha-kdthinyddi dnsa~ 
pro-iadtidabhyam eva (ibid.). 

‘ Ayur-veda is closely associated with the Sarnkhya and Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
which alone deal with some sort of phyi-ies in Indian philosophy. It is pointed 
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that, as the manifold universe is nothing but a modification of the 
gunas, so all diseases are hut modifications of the three doms, or, 
as in the ocean waves, billows and foam are seen which are in 
reality the same as the ocean, so all tlie different diseases arc 
ni)thing bu : the three dosasK 'I'he ekler Vagbhani uses also in 
another place the simile of the threre gtmns with reference to tlie 
three douis. Thus he says, “ As the three gunas co-operate together 
for the production of tlie world in all its diversity, in sfute of the 
mutual opposition that exists among themselves, so the three dosaf 
also co-operate together, in spite of natural opposition, for the pro¬ 
duction of the diverse diseases-.” In the treatment of the bone 
system the present writer agrees with Dr lloernle that Vaghhata 
always attempted to bring about a reconciliation lietween C'araka 
and Susruta Iry explaining away the unadjustablc views of oitc or 
the other. I u;re also the same tendency is seen. 'I'hus, on the one 
hand, he exi^laincd away as being metaphorical {nupacariki) the 
expressed views of Claraka that the dhulu-viahs are the. dosaa. On 
tin; other hand, he followed the statements of the IJttara-tantra 
that the thre; doms, the (/Art/wr, excreta and urine sustain a man’s 
body. He further follows the IJttara-tantra in holding that the three 
d/aas are tie; three gams {bhinnii dosds trayo gundh). Dalhana 
identifies vdyu with rajas, pitta sattva and kapha with tarnas^. 

In the Siitra-sthdna Susruta mentions blood (sonita) as having 
the- same status as vdyu, pitta and kapha and holds that the body 

Out by Narasim la Kaviritja (a writer Irom the Mauth) in his Vivarana-^iddhimta- 
cintfmiam (the only manuvscripi of which in possession of the present writer) 
tliat according o Sanikhya ii is the tio^a transforming itsell from a state of 
equilibrium to a state of unbalanced preponderance of any of them that is 
to be calletl a t isease ivaisamya-simiyfhtasthd-bhinmlvmtha^viiesavad dosaivatti 
rogat-vaw). The Naiyayikas, however, hold that disease is a separate entity or 
substance, whic t is produced by dosn, bur which js not itself a dosa [drapyatve 
sati dusa-bhimia -do^a^janyatvayn rogatiuim). So a disease is different from its 
syrr ptoms or eiFecis. Narasimha further holds that, since Caraka speaks of 
diseases as being fiery (dgneya) and aerial (vdyavya), he lai'itly accepts the 
diseases as separate substances. 'I’liat < aiaka sometime.^ dcficribes a disease 
as being dhutu-vaisamya is to be explained as due to the fact that, since 
dham-iyai^iniyas produce diseases, they are themselves also called disea^^os in a 
remote sense {ya' tu ('araheiia dhdtu~vai$amyaiya rogatvani uUtarn tat t^.wtti tathd- 
vidha-diilikha-kwtrtiJfid aupacdriknni. I'ivarana-siddfu'mUi^ciyitamani, MS, p. 3). 

^ Astdnga-aaingyaha, 1. zi. 

“ dratnbhnkam virodhe 'pt mitht* ytiJytulguna-trayam 

visv'isya dnfant yugaptid vyddher do^u-trayayn tathd {ibid. l. 21). 

^ rajo>-hhuyistho mdrutah, rujo hi pravartakdJn suruti-bhclvandpi pittam sattvot- 
kiita m laghu~pnikQhjkatvdt,t‘cijo-yuktarri vd ity ehc kaphas tamo*h(Ahulah,, gurii-prd~ 
varandimakatvda ity dhur bhhajah. Vndyevani tat katham kapha-prakrtike pumsi 
satti a-gunopapannatd pathitd, ULyate, guna-d^fit^ivam apt kaphe jhdtavyam sattva- 
tamo-bahuld dpa (Dalhana on Susruta, Vttaru-tantru, 66. 9). 
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depends on food and drink as well as on the various combinations 
oi vayu^pitta^ kapha and iunita in health and disease. Dalhana, in 
CO ninenting on this, says that, Susruta’s work being principally a 
tri aiise on surgery, its author hold.s that blood with all its impurities 
pi lys an important part in producing disturbances in all wounds^. 
Si sruta further speaks of viita, pitta and slesnum as the causes of 
tin; formation of the. body {deha-sambhava-hetavah). 'f’hc ‘imta,pitta 
and kapha, situated in the lower, middle and upper parts of the 
b( dy, are like three pillars which support the body, and blood also 
Cl -operates with tliem in the same work. Dalhatia remarks that 
r„'ta, pitta and kapha arc concomitant causes, working in co- 
Mperation with semen and blood^. Susruta further derives vdta 
h )m the root vd, ti; move, pitta from tap, to heat, and s/epiian 
,!i :)m slis, to connect together. The Siitra-slhdna of Suri'uta com- 
p.ires kapha, pitta and vayv with the muon {soma), the sun 
[sitrya) and air (anila) Init not with the three gmias, as is found 
ifi the suppleraeittary book, called the Vttara-tantra. In discussing 
the nature of pitta, lie says that pitta is die fire in the body and 
there is no oilier lire biif pitta in the body. Pitta has all the 
(| lalities of lire, anti so, when it diminishes, articles of food with 
fiery qualities serve to increase it, and, when it increases, articles 
of food with cooling projK-rtics serve to diminish it. Pitta, according 
t i Susruta, is situated beuveen the. stoinach (dmdsaya) and the 
smaller intestines {pahvdsaya't.zm^ it cooks all food and drink and 
separates the chyle on the onPhand, and the excreta, urine, etc. 
< n the other, being situated in the above place, between the 
stomach and the smaller intestines {tatra-stham eva), by its own 
power {dtma-saktyd) it works in other pitta centres of the body 
and by its heating work (upni-karma) sets up the proper activities 
at those places. In its function of cooking it is called pdeaka^ in 
its function in the liver and spleen, as supplying the colouring 
matter of blood, it is called “colouring” {ranjaka), in its function 
in the heart it serves intellectual purposes {sddhaha), in its function 
m the eyes it is called “perceiving,” or locaka, in its function of 
giving a glossy appearance to the skin it is called bhrdjaka. It is 
iiot, liquid and bine or yellow, possesses bad smell, and after 

‘ etad dhi solyd-lunttam, saiya^iuntre ca rratu h pradhCitia-hhulah vrtme ca 
liisyesu madhye rakluaya (yrddhdnyani iii sonitofyddimuw {ibid.). Susruta also uses 
'he word dosa ti.) mean pus (pitya) (i. 5. 12). 

- Susruta, 1.21.3 and 4.1.)a!hana. commentinj:* on thisS, writes : “ iukrartewadi 
ahakdritayCi deiui-jatiakd tibldpretdh.** 
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passing through unhealthy digestive actions tastes sour. Coining 
to slesman, Susruta says that the stomach is its natural place; 
being watery, it flows downwards and neutralizes the bile-heat, 
which otherwise would have destroyed the whole body by its ex¬ 
cessive heat. Being in amasaya, it works in the other centres of 
slesman, such as the heart, the tongue, the throat, the head 
and in all the joints of the body. The place of vayu is the pelvic 
regions and the rectum {sroni-guda-samsrayd) ; the main place of the 
blood, which is counted as dosa by Susruta, is regarded as being the 
liver and the spleen^. I have noticed above, that in the Atharva- 
Veda mention is found of three kinds of diseases, the ziry {ydtaja), 
the dry (susma) and the wet (abhraja)^. In the Caraka-samhita 
vata, pitta and kapha are regarded as being produced from kitta, 
or secretions. They are thus regarded here as being of the nature 
of internal waste-products of unassimilated food-juice at the 
different stages of its assimilation, as chyle, flesh, etc., which have 
important physiological functions to perform for the preservation 
of the process of the growth of the body, when they are in due 
proportions, and they break up the body when they are in undue 
proportions. What exactly kitta means is difficult to determine. It 
may mean merely the part of the food-juice unassimilated as chyle, 
or the part of it unassiniilated as blood, and so forth; or it may 
mean such unassimilated products, together with the secretions 
from the respective dhatus, which absorb the substantial part 
of the food-juice and throw off some of its impurities into the 
unabsorbed material; this at least is what kitta ought to mean, 
if it is interpreted as dhdtu-mala, or impurities of dhdtus. These 
secretions and waste-products form the source of most of the con¬ 
structive and destructive forces of the body. The watery character 
of kapha and the fiery character of pitta are not ignored; but their 
essence or substance is considered to be secretive, or of the nature 
of waste-product. Susruta, however, does not seem to refer to 
this secretive aspect, but he seems to have grasped the essential 
physiological activity of the body as being of the nature of digestive 
operation and the distribution of the heat and the products of 
digestion; and the analogy of cooking, as requiring fire, water and 
air, seems to have been well before his mind. Susruta also seems to 

* Susruta-samhita, i. ii. 8--16 

* Ye abkraja vataja yai ca iusmo (Atharva- Veda, i. 12.3); again, agner ivasya 
dahata eti supninah (ibid. vi. 20. 4). 
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have leant more towards the view of the physiological operations 
of the body as being due to elemental activities, the food-juice 
taking the place of earth and the other three principles being lire 
(jyittd), water (sleman) and air {vaia). The reason why the prin¬ 
ciples of the body are here regarded as being transformations 
of fire, water and air is not explained by Susmta. The supple¬ 
mentary' Vttara-tantra, however, thinks that they arc the three 
^unas. Vagbhata, always fond of taking a middle course in his 
endeavour to reconcile the different attempts to grasp the prin¬ 
ciples under discussion, holds that they are comparable to the 
three giinas, because, though opposed to one another, they also 
to-operate together; and, because diseases are but modifications of 
the dosas, he further thinks that dosas, dhatus and dhatu-nialas 
are quite different entities; but he is unable to give any definite 
idea as to what these dosas are. The person who seems to have 
had the most definite conception of the dosas was Caraka. In the 
Uttara-tantra and by Vagbhata the Samkbya analogy of the gunas 
seems to have had a very distracting inlluence, and, instead of 
trying to find out the true physiological jtosition of the dosas, these 
writers explain away the difficulty by a vague reference to the 
Sarnkhya gunas. 

Let us now return to Caraka. By him vdyu is described as 
being dry (ruksa), cold (situ), light (laghu), subtle (sUk^ma), moving 
(cala), scattering everything else in different directions {visada) and 
rough (kharay. It is neutralized in the body by those things which 
have opposite qualities. In the healthy constructive process the 
vdyu is said to perform physiological functions as follows; it 
sustains the machinery of the body {tantra-yantra-dharah), it mani¬ 
fests itself as prana, udana, samdnn and apdna and is the generator 
of diverse kinds of efforts; it is the force which controls {niyanta) 
the mind from all undesirables and directs [pranetd) it to all that 
is desirable, is the cause of the employment of the sense-organs, 
is the carrier of the stimulation of sense-objects, collects together 

^ Caraka-samhitdyi. 1.58. Cakrapani, in commenting on this,says that, though 
vdyu is described as neither hot nor cold according to the Vaise§ika philosophy, 
yet, since it is found to increase by cold and decrease by heat, it is regarded 
as cold. Of course, when connected with pitta it is found to be hot, but that is 
on account of its association w'ith the heat of pitta (yof^a-vdhitvdt). In the 
Vata-kala-kaliya chapter (i. 12. 4), six qualities of vuia are mentioned; suksrna is 
not mentioned, however, and, in place of cala^ duruna is mentioned. Cakrapani 
says that daruna means the same as calo. In the same chapiter (i. 12. 7) vdyu 
is qualified as msira-kara, i.e. that which makes holes. 
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the dhaWx of t)ic body, harmonizes the functions of the body 
as c>ne whole, is the mover of speech, is tlie cause of touch and 
so\iik1s, as ids ) of the corresponding sense-ttrgans, the root of joy 
ami mental energy, the air for the digestive fire, the healer of 
morbidities, tlie ejecter ol extraneous dirts, the operating agent for 
all ivinds of circulation, the Irainer of the shape of the foetus, and 
is, m short, identical with the continuity of life (ayuso ’nuvrtti- 
pratyuya-bhuia). Wlten it is in unihie proportions, it brings about 
all sorts of troubles, weakens the streiigtli, colour, happiness and 
lite, makes tile mind sad, weakens the functions of the sense-organs, 
causes malformations of the foetus, produces diseases and all 
emotions ol fear, grict, delirium, etc., and arrests the functions of 
the pranas. 

It is interesting to note how Vayctrvitla describes the cosmic 
htnetions of ; ir as the upholeling of the earth, causing the burning 
ol fire, the umioi in motion of the planets and stars, the production 
of clouds, the showering of rains, the How of rivers, the sliaping of 
[lowers and iruits, the shooting out of |dants, the formation of the 
seasons, the onnation ol the strata of minerals, the prodnetion of 
thii power of seeds to produee slioots, the growing up of crops, eted 
In the same discussion Marici considei s lire to be contained in the 
pii^ta and pr iductivc ol all good and bail (]ualities, digestion and 
indigestion, \ision and blindness, courage and fear, anger, joy, 
ignorance, e c,, according as it is in equilihriuin cr is disturbed. 
K-ipya maintains that soma, contained in .ilrman, produces all 
gcod and fad qualities, such as firmness and looseness of the 
body, latnes;;, leanness, energy and idleness, virility and impotence, 
knowledge and ignorance, ctc.''^' 

I'hcse iliscu.ssions seem to indicate tliat before Atreya’s treatise 
was written attempts were made to explain tl.e physiological func¬ 
tions ol the body in health and disease by referring them to the 
operation ol one operative principle. The ('hmulo^ya Upanisad 
;"![)eaks of e: rtli, water arul fire as being world-principles of con¬ 
struction; the different were knowti as early as the Atharva- 
J eda, and vivu is regarded in many of the Upanisads as the prin¬ 
ciple ol lile It seems fairly eertain that the theory of v.'dta, pitta 
and hajdta is a later development of the view which regarded air 
ipavana), h'c (dahnna) and water (toya) as the fundamental con- 
si itntive princijiles of the body. Thus Susruta refers to this view 

' Cnraku-samhiUi, i, 72. S. - [hid. i. 12. ii and iz. 
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in III. 4. 80: “ Sonu' ^ay fhat llit* cors.'ititutu-n (prakrti) of tlie Inrman 
body is tleinental (htiautilil), the tViict; co:',stitutive elements being 
lifjfire and waterb” ' 5 'ne '(dvaneo (.>f tlieim.dical schools of thought 
over these speculations oui over others which consider the body 
ro be a product of .iue htnila :>r ntany bhutas is to be sought 
ill this, that, besides .Jhivviog tlic material cause.s [upadima) of 
he liody to he tiu; dhruus, they civipbasizetl tire necessity ol ad¬ 
mitting one or more inlien-ni: dynamic principles for the develop¬ 
ment and decay of :.he iio ly. This, explains how vuta, pitta and 
kapha are regarded both as dhala and as dosa, as prakrti .and as 
’ikrti. Thus Chuaka says, as has already been mentioned, that 
I com thf' lime of the formation of the foetus the s'ata, pitta and 
/alpha are working, but in more or less diverse ways and in diverse 
systems, with equal vaya, pitta, m.ila and kapha [suma-pittanila- 
f apha) or different degrees of predominance of them as vatnla, 
pittala and slepnakd. Aieii of the Uesmaia type are generally 
healthy,whereas vdtala and pittala persons are always of indifferent 
health. Later on, when 'here is a tliseasc with the predominance 
of that dosa which is predominant in man’s constitution from his 
1 irth, the newly collected dosa produces morbidity on the lines on 
which the, predominating dosaoi hisconstitution isworking; but this 
newly collected dosa does not augment the corresponding original 
dosa. The original dosa is never increased, and, whatever may be 
the predominaTicc of a ih.i.i dm- to any disease, the constitutional 
condition of the dosos remains the -same. 'I'lrus a v<ifa~prakrti 
person iloes not become dc^ma pnkrti i.-i pifia-prakrti, and vice- 
v'.'rsa. 'The (./uvuv which a.r< con.sdiutioiud alvvays remain as the 

idcakrtini iha tunaUtith Shaniik'iin ht'cld dhuh 

t'»n;nna-iiiihirn,A -t syiuh his m Hsrah, 

Susruta, III, 4. 80, 

“ Caiaka relcrs to a vi<'v\ duil Ukmt arc none M'ho may be regarded as 
sd na-vdta-piltn-slt'si'iiin (or »! . ’.da, /iiliu and desman). Since vill men 

take various kinds diet thev mtist be ■’dither vdta- 

pt ikrti , pitfd-prukrti . or 'jiepma-} rakrU. Ai^ainst tiiis Ckiraka says that suma-vdta- 
pitta-Heprififi is the sartu (h;n.* d . hcdh.h or iVtcdoin troni disSense {aroga). All 
rnt'dicines arc applied t, r artaini;:?.' thi:; end, and ihere <’annot bo any doubt 
that such a state eMsu>. Aeain, d'o tvivn.s wir/o-/>/•'♦ Av//. pilla'prakrti and Uepna- 
proh ti are incorre. t; (t-i- pranrti ntvvms ht-al'h. \Vh;U they mean by viiUi-prahrti is 
that vdta is qu^uitifatncK’ pr.' dorriin.ant iitdhif'.yn'khirrat sd dop 3 ''prakrtir ucyate)^ 
and t]uanlitati\'c prcd(>:ninance js the same us vtkdra \ so the proper terms are 
vdtala, pittala, etc. \N'ht.n a vdiidu pciTori takes cKmjjs which increase vdta, hi.s 
vdta increases -t ouee; but. v her- }f«- takes thintts which Increaseor Uepnan, 
these do not increase in him as rapidly v‘ita does. So in the case of a pittala 
person pitta mi.:rea>es rupitll; -.vbyn airndes which increase pitta are taken, and 
so with repaid to sl(p.u-.'Tt (('la.’i' a it;. r.f- iS). 
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constant par cnr^acjcd in their physioloirical operations. The later 
acinetion of the Josax or their ilelicii-ncv has a separate course ef 
action in prodaicing diseases, and there is no interchange between 
these later c illcctions of ilaxax t'r dieir deficienev and tht' con¬ 
stitutional co astant parts of the tlns.-n: Stnown as prnkrid. 'i'hv,' i>nlv 
sense (as Cal.rapani says) in evhii:i! a ‘toxa is related to a consti¬ 
tutional {pranrti) dosa is th.at a dnui irrows strong in a system in 
which a corrt sponding dusa is constitutionally predominant, and it 
grows weaker when the oppo' ite is the c.-ise-. It is not out of [ilace 
in rdiis connection to sa'c th.-.it, tliungli the dosas are mutually op¬ 
posed to one another, they ilo not always neutralize one anothet 
and it is posuble for them to grow simultaneously violent in a 
syarem. In the six seasons of raiirs (varsa), autumn (sarai), late 
aut imn (hem'intu), winter (si/a), spring (vasanta) and summer 
(urUma) there is an alternate collection (cayd), disturbance(pra/eo/w) 
and lowering down (prasama) of the three dosas, pitta, slepnmi 
and i;d\!u respcctivelv. Thus, for example, in the rains (varsa) 
there is collection of pitta, in the autumn (sarat) there is dis ¬ 
turbance of />itta, in thi' harvesting statson (hemanta) there is 
lowering of bittti and collection of shsman, in the summer 
there is collection of sulta, and so forth'*. Contrasting tire 
functions of the dosas in the normal (prahrti) and abnormal 
(vikrti) states, Caraka says that in the normal state the heat of 

' Ibid, i 7.3^ -41. 'rh‘ pahsai'i’ yadt) pittam mdrutah Up^mann^}. 

kpiyc (1. 17. 45) ii^ often n.-ftTf-di.l t<.f in '^uppurtof the* view that the new accretions 
of doyds affect tht pr>ikrti-diisns Hni ikrapnni explains it differently. He suvs 
that A disease may he cansed hv ,\ dt>ui wliicli i- im) 1 in excess of the constant 
cf)nstituTion<il qu; utit)' {prakt (i-matui) h;. . a me of the fact that it rnav be earned 
from one jiai t of he body to another and ihcrehx may produce a local accretion 
or excess, thou^di the total quantiiA ot (/rov, mav not ho in excess. 

“ siitmdririm hi prithrtiin p'dpyn thtsaf. prai’HlIhu-hido bhavali, asaniuridm tu 
prdpya tnlhd halo /an na iydt ((. akrapaoi on (.aftdat-'iamhitd, \. 17. 62), 

^ Jbid.\. t/. 12 . hee also t.’akrapani’:- comnuntson these. Haihana, in corn- 
rnentinji on Sustiita-sanihil.il, i Zi. i-S. s-.r^s that 'uihraya of doyts means ap^^re- 
^ation nr accumii arion m Ljenol.'ii {deJie 'fitupd’i'rddhis t/ayah); prakopa of doyis 
moans that the ac 2 uinii(are«.l t/ooes are spread thnmtth the system (7.'iYf/_votifi-ra/>n 
vrddhih pnih'tpa/i . I’hc t xti rnal si^^-ns ol ihe conv t>f 7’o/fiaic fullness of the 
stomach arid want of intiltcns ; rd pitta yellowish appearance and reduction of hear 
[mandostutiti) ; ot hapitu heaviness «)l ih*.- limbs aoii h.H'hnjd ol lazifie-ss. In all case.s 
of cava there is a leelin)^ of aversioti to c U4scs whu h im lease tlw particular dosa 
of which there has been caya itaya-karinKt-iddvt'sas ca). d'he staj/e of caya is the 
first stage ot op)er.*ilion in the growth ami prevention of diseases. If the dosas 
can be removed m neutralized ar ihis stage, there i.s no further disease. 1’hc 
usual indication ol t he disturbance iprnkopo) ot va\ u is disorders of the stomach ; 
of pitta, acidity, hirst and burning; ol Anpha, aversion to food, pialpitatifin 
{hrdayotkleda), etc. The prakopa of Idoi^d [sonita) is always tlue to the prakopa 
of vdia, pitta or hipha This is ilie s< eond .stage ol the progress of diseases. I’he 
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pitta occasions digestion; slesman is strength and vitality, and 
vdyu is the source of all activities and the life of all living beings; 
but in the abnormal stateproduces many diseases; slesman 
is the dirt of the system and the cause of many troubles, and vala 
aiso produces many diseases and ultimately death. The places 
(sthanani) at which the affections of vdta, pitta and kapha are 
mostly found are thus described by Caraka; of vdta tl\e bladder, 
rectum, waist and the bones of the leg, but the smaller intestine 
(pakvdsaya) is its particular place of affection; of pitta sweat, 
t'lood and the stomach,of wiiich the last is the most important; of 
slesmaji the chest, head, neck, the joints, stomach and fat, of which 
the chest is the most important. There are eighty affections of 
s dta, forty oi pitta and twenty of ilepnan^. But in each of these 
various affections of vdta, pitta and slesman the special features 
and characteristics of the corresponding dosas are found. Thus 
Caraka in i. 20. 12 -23 describes certain symptoms as leading to 
.1 diagnosis of the disease as being due to the disturbance of vdta, 
pitta or kapha. But a question may arise as to what may con¬ 
sistently with this view be considered to be the nature oivdyu, pitta 
and kapha. Are they only hypothetical entities, standing as symbols 
jf a number of symptoms without any real existence? In such 
an interpretation reality would belong to the symptoms, and 
the agents of morbidity, or the dosas, would only be convenient 
symbols for collecting certain groups of these symptoms under 
one name. Wherever there is one particular set of symptoms, it is 
to be consideretl that there is disturbance of vdyu \ wherever there 
is anotlier set of symptoms, there is disturbance of pitta, and so 

thinl stage is called prasiira. 4t this stage there is something like a fermentation 
ot the ilnstis {paryusita-ldmHiilaha-pisla-samavaya iva). Thi.s is moved about by 
vdyu, which though in.animate, is the cause of all motor activities. When a 
large <iuantity of water accumulates at any place, it breaks the embankment and 
flows down and joins on its way with other streams and flows on all side.s; so 
the doias also flow, sometimes alone, sometimes two conjointly, and sometimes 
all together. In the whole body, in the half of it, or in whatever part the fer¬ 
mented dosas spreatl, there the .symptoms of disease.s- are showered down, as 
it were, like water from the clouds (do.m tdkaram nabhasi meghavut tatra varsati). 
When one dosa, c.g. t'dyi/, spreads itself in the natural place of another dosa, 
e.g. pitta, the remedy of the latter will remove the former (vdyoh pilta-sthdna- 
galasya pitlavat prattbdrah). The difference between prakopa and prasdra is 
thus deaciibcd by Dulhana : ju.st as when butter i.s first .stirred up, it moves a 
little; this .slight movement is like praknpa-, hut, when it is continuously and 
violently stirred to flow out, in froths and foams, it may then be called prasdra 
(Suiruta^samhitd, I, ai. 18-32). 'I’lie fourth stage is when the purva-riipa is 
seen, and the fifth stage is the stage of riipa or vyddhi (disease) (ibid. 38, 3g). 

‘ Caraka-samhild, I, 10. ii. 
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forth. But there are serious olijcctions against such an inter¬ 
pretation. I'or, as we )iave shown above, tlrere arc many passages 
wliere these dosas are described as secretions and waste-products, 
wiiich in their normal proportions sustain and build the body 
and in undue proportions produce diseasrrs and may ultimately 
break iiji th system, '.I’hese passages could not be satisfactorily 
e.\plained u ion the above interpretation. Moreover, there are 
many passages which describe />///« and kapha as entities having 
a particular colour and material consisieiu y, and it is also said that 
th'.'re are particular places in the body where they collect, and 
tins would be impossible u[>on the interpretation that they are 
not real entities, but hypothetical, having only a methodological 
va.ue as being no more ihan convenient symbols for a collective 
grasp ot different symptoms'. 

'f'he attri iiition of a certain luimber of specific qualities to the 
do$as is due to a belief that the riualities ol etlects are due to the 
qualities of causes. So, froni the- diverse c]iialities of our bodies 
considered ai effects, the causes were also considered as having 
those qualities from which those of the ell'eets were derived. Thus, 
iti conncc'tior with the description of the qualities of vdla, Caraka 
sajs that on account of the qualities of nriiksya the bodies of those 
hav'ing congenital vata tendency are rough, lean and small, and 

' Tile secfta vry chaiaclcr of those, tluuis i.s ami'ly indicated by such passiige.s 
as those which re^afcl lu'itci, pitta jutd ih'punn as ie<jiiiring sf»me space in the 
stor-nach for di^ the food mattMials, e,^. ehavi punar vat(:.-pitta~Ui‘pnandm 

{ibid. Ill, 2. 3) ilepna hi smf’dha-slaksna-tutdn-madhura-sdra-sdndra-manda- 
sti/inta-^uru-sfta‘vijjii/tla'hith {depmut is smooth, pU-asin^;,soft, sweet,substantial, 
corrpact, jnert, fenuinbed, lieavy, cold, moist and transparent—iTurf. in. 8. 14. 

7. 51; pitfani upvtf/i tihpiani dnn't/m ^dsKiw andarn hatuham ca {pitta is hot, sharp 

and liquid, and posscsse.s biul fulour, ami is atad atid pungent and bitter— ibid, 
in. t), 14. 7, 6); i.iitns III rithui-lai^liii-calu-hahu-siptua-sita-parupi^visodah {vdta is 
rouqh, movin^r^ manifold, qtnek, cold, ct)arsc and scattering--ni. 

8. 14. 7. 7). 

i t must, howfver, be noted that the translation I have given of some of these 
worils canoot be regarded as satisfactory; loi‘ in the translation I could only give 
one sense of a word, which in tJu* original Sanski it has been used in a variety of 
senses wbicli the word has. '1‘hus, for example, f have translated as ** rough.“ 

But: it also mean ; “ .slim,” ” lean,” ” having insomnia,” or (of a \'oicc) ‘' broken,” 
and so foiTli. 'Tl ere is no Knglish synonym which \v<»u!d have sc.» many senses. 
Maharnahopadh} iiya Kaviraj Coinanatha Sen, of Calcutta, tries to divide the 
dopn into t\^•o chisses, invisible {sukpna) and visible (.\ 7 //i//u)— Siddhdnta-niddna^ 
I4>. o-M. Hut ll ougbsuch a distinnion can dou(>tlt:ss be made, it ha.s not been 
so distinguishcfl in the medical literature, as it is of little value from the medical 
]->ointof view; it also iloesnot help os to understand the real nature of the dopis. 
'J’lie nature and he functions of the dopis do not depend in rite least on their 
\isihility or invisibility, nor can the visible dupt be regarded as always the 
prodiu t of the invisible one. 

Ill 
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the voices of such people are rough, weak, grating, slow and 
broken, and they cannot sleep well (jdgaruka); again, on account 
o) the quality of lightness of vdyii, the movements of a man with 
congenital viHa tendtmey would be light and quick, and so would 
be all his efforts, eating, speech, and so forth. It is easy to see 
that the resemblance of the (pialities of vdyu to the qualities of 
tl It body is remote; yet, since the special features and characteristics 
oi one’s body were considered as being due to one or the other of 
tlie body-building agents, these characteristics of the body were 
through remote similarity referred to them. 

There is another point to be noted in connection with the 
enumeration of the qualities of the dosas. Tfie disturbance of a dosa 
does not necessarily mean that all its qualities have been exhibited 
in full strength ; it is po.ssible that one or more of the qualities of a 
(torn may run to excess, leaving others intact. Thus vdyu is said to 
possess the qualities <.)f ruksa, laghu, cola, balm, sigkra, sita, etc., 
and it is possible that in any particular case the sita quality may 
run to excess, leaving others undisturbed, or so may sita and ruksa, 
or sita, riiksa and laghu, and so forth. Hence it is the business of 
the physician nor only to discover which dosa has run to excess, 
but also to examine which qualities of which dosa have run to 
e.vcess. The cjualities of dosas are variable, i.e. it is possible that a 
dosa in its state of disturbance will remain a dosa, and yet have 
some of its qualities increased and others decreased, 'Fhe nature of 
the disturbance of a dosa is determined by the nature of the dis¬ 
turbance of the qualities involved 'Fhe natural 

inference from such a theory is that, since the entities having 
this or that quality are but component parts of a dosa, a dosa 
(annot be regarded as a whole homogeneous in all its parts. On 
this view a dosa appears to be a particular kind of secretion which 
is a mixture of a number of different secretions having different 
qualities, but which operate together on the same lines. When a 
particular dosa is in a healthy order, its component entities are in 
certain definite proportions both with regard to themselves and to 

^ Caraha-sarnhiUl, il. i. 10. 4. Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says : “ tatra 
.fosandmamsdmsii'tnkalpoyathil—vdteprokupite *p{kaddcidvdtasyahtdnisobulavdn 
'ihavati, kaddcH la^kv-arnsahj kadacici ruksdtmah krjddnl la^hu-ruksdmsah." The 
lorn or dosas which become prominently disturbed in a system are called 
muhandhya, and the dosa or dosas which at the time of diseases are not primarily 
disturbed are called anubandfia. When three of the dosas are jointly disturbed, 
It is called santiipcita, and when two are so disturbed it is called samsarga (ibid. ni. 

II). 
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the total ddSd. Rut, when it is ilisinrlxsl, some of the component 
secretions may increase i 1 iinilue projxirtions, whi'c others may 
remain in tlie normal stale; ot course, the ijuantit\ oi the wliole 
(losn may also increase or ilecrease. A tiosii such as ,'iapha or pitta 
should theretore he regarded as a name for a collection of .secre¬ 
tions rather than one secretion ot a homo^teneous character. Jt 
will he easily seen that, on taking into consideration the com¬ 
parative strengths ol the ilillereni components of a dusa and the 
relative strengths ol the other eompoiunts of other Josas and the 
relative slrengrh.s and propoi tioiis ot e.u h of the dosas amongst 
themselves, tl e miinlier ol comhmalioiis is innumerable, and the 
dist ases iirocceding Irom such comhinaiions are also innumerable. 
I'he whole svitem ol t'.iraka’s treatment tie|ieiuls upon the ascer¬ 
tainment ot the nature of these alfections; the names of diseases 
are intended t i he men' collective appellations of a number of 
atfections of a particular tvjio'. 

One further piiint u liich ought to he noted with regard to the 
constructive and destructive operations ol r’uv/t, pitta and kapha 
is t'lat they are iiulepeudent aitents whu h work in unison with a 
man’s karma md also m unison with a man’s mind. ’I’he opera¬ 
tions oi the niiiul aiul the oper.itions of die body, as performed by 
ravu, pitta an.I kapha on tiie materials of die dhdtas, rasa, nikta, 
etc., rim [laral el to each other; for both follow the order of human 
karma, but neither ol 'hem is determined by the other, though 
the'; correspond to each other rloseiy. ‘I'his psyeho-physical 
parallelism is .siigge.sted throughout Caiaka’s system. Caraka, in 
trying to formulate it. says; " sunram apt sutvam anuviditiyate 
satiam ra sdr'iam” (the miiul eorrespoiuis to the Oody and the 
body to the mind). It may be rememhend in this connection that 
the ultimate cause ot all dliiilii-raisamvn or a/diiphata (bodily in¬ 
juries through accidents, a fall and the like) is foolish action {prajfid- 
paradha). Apain viita, pitta and kapha are found to perform 
not only physical operations, hut also intellectual operations of 
various kinds Hut all iiitellcctua! operations belong properly to 
mind. What i; meant by attrifmliiig intellectual functions to vciya, 
pitta and kapt'a seems to he a sort ot [isveho-physical parallelism, 
mind corresponding to body, body i-orresponding to mind, and 
both corresponding to karma. 

' ytid S'lllaraiiiluitVflih.ji'ultwim t'S'H tiurmuim yo^uiuiin iilnlsdydm uptikOri; 
nnnpi-jiidtuitp tu x'yuvtihiiru miitra-fiiuiyitjttfiilnhiim ((’nkri^p;i'Ai on Citraku- 
samfiitd, l. 18. 5;;). 
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Head and Heart^. 

The most vital centres of the body are the head, the heart and 
the pelvis (vasti). I'he pranas^ i.e. the vital currents, and all the 
senses are said to depend (hitah) on the head''^. 'I'he difference 
between head (nrsa) and brain (mastiska) was known as early as 
ihe Aiharva- Veda. Thus in A.V. x, 2. 6 the word msa is used in 
the sense of “head,” and in verses 8 and 26 of the sante hymn tlie 
word mastiska is used in the sense of “brain'*.” Head-disease is 
also mentioned in the Athari:a-Vcda,\. 12. 3, as sirsahti. 'Idle brain- 
matter is called mastulunga in Coraka-samhita, viii. g. 101; the 
word mastiska is used in the same chapter in tlie sense of brain- 
matter (viit. 9. 80), as has also been e.xplained by Cakrapanih 
The passage from Caraka, viii. 9 4, cpioted above shows tliat at 
least Drdhabala considered the head to he the centre of the senses 
and all sense currents and life currents. Cakrapani, in commenting 
upon this passage, says that, though the currents of sensation and 
life pass through other parts of the body as well, yet they are 
I'articularly connected with tlie head {sirasi visesetju prabaddhani), 
because, when there is an injury to the head, they are also injured. 
.Vccording to Caraka and Drdhabala all the senses are particailarly 
(onnected with the head, as well as the pranas, but the heart is 
l egarded as the vital centre of the pranas, as w'cll as of the tnanas, 
;is I shall point out later on. Ilhela, who is as old as Caraka, 
considers the brain to be the centre of the munas, a view w'hich 
is, so far as I know, almost uniejue in the field of Sanskrit 

^ 'Fhe different names of the heart in Caraka-sarnhitd are nuihat, artha, 
} rdaya (l. 3), 

^ Cakrapani, however, explains it as srita iva hitdk, i.c. “ as if they depended 
on” (l. 17. 12), because, when the head is hurt, all the senses are hurt. It is said 
ill ibid. VI. 26. 1 tliat there are one hiiiulred and vSeven vital centres {tttarmn), 
and of these the three most important are the head, the heart and the pelvis. 
iVlso in VIII. y. 16, krdi mitrdhni ca vaMtut ca nrndtn prdndh pyatisUnldk. In 
\lll. 9. 4 it is distinctly said tliat all the senses and the currents ot senses and 
f rana are dependent on the head as the rays of the sun are dependenl on the 
f- un— sirasi indriydrii indriyn-prana-iuihdni ca srotdmsi sUryatii iva gabkastayah 
s Dfisritdni. 

^ “ Wliich was that god who (produced) his brain, his lorehead, his hindhead 
(kakdfika), who first his skull, who, having gathered a gathering in man’s Jaw, 
ascended to heaven” (A.V. x. 2. M). ” Al.harvan, having sewed together his head 
i’ndrdhdtiam) and also his heart, aloft from the bruin the purifying one sent 
(diem) forth, out of the head” (ibid. 26). (Whirney’.s translation. Harvard 
oriental series.) 

^ Musti^karn nro-majju. Cakrapani, viii. y. 80 of Caraka-samhitd. 'I’he word 
7 f/asti$k {2 is sometimes, though rarely, used in the sense of head, as in the passage 
fiUOted by Cakrapani in viii. 9. 80 —mastiske ^stdngulam pattam. 
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literature. F’e says that manas, which is tlie highest uf all senses 
(u/rvendnya-pariini)^ has its .seat hetwccn the head and the palate 
{siras-tah-antarti-gatam). fleinp; siiualed there, it know's all the 
sense-ubjects (visaydn indriyaudm) and the tastes wldeh come near 
it (rasadikdm samlpa-atban). 'I'he original cause of manns and the 
ene'rgv of all the senses and the cause of all feelings and judgments 
{hiiddlii), the rit/ti, is situateil in the heart, 'I’lie ntta is also the 
cause of all motor functions and activities, such that those who are 
possessed of good litfux follow a gootl cour.se and those who are 
possessed of bad riitas follow a had course. The manax knows the 
<itiie attd thence proceeds tlie choice of action; then comes the 
understanding, deciding; what is worth doing and what is not. 
Buddhi, or niidcrstanding, is the mulerstantling of certain actioms 
as go()d (hibh,i) and certain others as had {(isuhhay, It seems pl.-un 
that Bhela thstinguishes between waiius, ritta and buddhi. Of 
these manas i, entirely different froni riftu and, so far as can he 
mai.le out from lihela’s meagre si.uements, it is regarded as the 
cause of all cognitions and as having its seat in the hrain. The citta 
was regarded as the cause of all activities, feelings and judgments, 
and the heart was regartlod as its seat. Buddhi was probably the 
det(!rminate u idcrstauding and jinlgment which was but a function 
of the citta. Bhela says that tlur dusus in the hrain affect the tnauas, 
and, as a resid : of this, the heart is affected, and from the affections 
of the heart the understanding (biutdid) is affected, and this leads 
to madness^. In another passag(\ while describing the different 
functions of pitta, Bhela says that tliere is a special kind of diocaka 
pitta called tl e catiHir-vaiscdka, which, liy bringing about tlie 
contact of maim with the soul, causes cognition and, transmitting 
it to the citti, produces the discriminative visual knowledge 
by which different objects tire comjirehended by the eye. The 

’ Hras-talv-au tani- i^ntam tmrvt’ndrivii-fmrtim nianah tntra -sfham fad dhi 
7'isay'm iudi iyilihlm rasadikdn. . .kdrauam sarva-huddhlnam rittam hrdaya-- 
samsfitam kriydnam cctardsdm t/i a/fam sarftasya hdranam. 13htla’s chapter on 
“ Thundda-cddtsitiun.'* Calcutta University edirinn. p. 149. 

■ urdhvafti pt iih'Uldtd tinsdh 

iiras-tdlv-aiitiire sihitdh, 
imiuasam dusoyauty diu 
tatiii i'ittnm idpttdyate 
rifle vydpndam dpatnie 
hiiddhiy vd.wm iiiyacchafi 
tatas tu huddhi-vyiipafftm 
kdrydhdrvatn na hiuUiytite 
evarn pravartale vyadhir 

iinmado lulftia durtinah. Ibid. p. 140. 
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judgmental state, howt^ver, is different, and it is produced by a 
saecial kind of alofaka pitta called the huddhi-vaisesika, which is 
Situated at the point between the eyebrows, and, being there, 
bolds togetlier the subtle forms emanating from the self (susukpndn 
(•rthan dtnia-krtan), associates the data [dharayali), integrates them 
with other similar known facts (pratyuddharati), rememliers the 
}>ast, and, after producing our knowledge in conceptual and judg- 
I lental forms, wills for future realization, generates instructive 
actions, and is the force which operates in meditation [dhydna) 
and restraint of thoughts (dbdrand)'. 

Susruta does not state anything of importance concerning 
the brain; but there seems to be little doubt that he knew that 
]iarticular nerves in the head were connected w ith particular sense 
functions. Thus he says in ni. 6. 28 that there arc two nerves (siid) 
lower down the ears on their back, called vidhuru, which, if cut, 
would produce deafness; on both sides of the nasal aperture inside 
the nasal organ there are two nerves called phana, which, if cut, 
would destroy the sensation of smell; at the back of the eyebrows, 
below' the eyes, there arc the nerves called the apanga, which, if 
cut, would produce blindness. All these cognitive nerves meet in 
passing at the centre of tlic eyebrow {snigdtaka)'^. lie further says 
that the nerves are attached to the brain inside the skull on the 
upper part of it {mastakdhhyantaroparhttidt hrd-sandhi-sannipdta) 
and this place, called the romdvtirta, is the supreme superintendent 
{adhipati). Caraka says that the head is the place for the senses. 
It cannot be decided whether he took this in any deeper sense 
or whether he means simply that the sense-organs of ear, eyes, 
nose and taste are situated in the head. 

Caraka considers the heart (lirdaya) to be the only seat of 
consciousness^. The-scats of/uvpm are said to be the head, throat, 
heart, navel, rectum, bladder, the vital fluid ojas, semen, blood 
and fleslT. In i. ly. 3 Caraka, however, excludes navel and flesh 
and includes the temples [sankha) in their place. It is difficult to 
determine what is exactly meant hy pi ana here. But in all prob¬ 
ability the word is used here in a general way to denote the vital 
parts. In i. 30. 4 and 5 Caraka says that the whole body with 

^ i^ht'Ia s chapter on “ f^t/ntso-tiiscaya,'* p. 8r. 

yhrchui-irotrahsi-jUn’asantarfxmtmlm iirmtdm 7tiadhye htrd-scDunpcltah srngd- 
takdyii. SuiriUa-samhitn, iii. 6. 28. 

(.'aralta-Sfimhita, iv. 7 . 8 , htdayam cetanddhisthdnam ekam. 

Ibid, it). 
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the four extremities, tlie trunk, and the head, collectively called 
sad-ntiga, knowledge (vijniina), the senses, the sense-objects, the 
self, wa/uis and the objects of thougiil (cintyti), are all strpported 
[samJnta) by the heart, just as a house is supported by pillars and 
rafters'. It is plain, as Cakrapani explains, that the body cannot 
sulisist in the heart. What is ineam is that, when all is well with 
tlu' heart, it s well with all the rest. C'araka holds that the nianas 
an^i tlie soul reside in the heart and so also do cognition, pleasure 
and pain, nt t, however, in tlie sense that the heart is the plact' 
where tliese reside, but in the sense tliat they ciepend on the 
he.irt for the r proper hinctioning; if tlie heart is wrong, they also 
go wrong, if tlie heart is widl, tliev also work well. Just as rafters 
are supported by pillars, so are they ail supported by the heart. 
Ihit (dakrapani does not seem 10 agree with this view of Caraka, 
and lie holdt that, since the he;ut is aliected by strong thoughts, 
pleasure and pain, the inmd and the soul actually reside in the 
heart atnd so do jileasure and pain. I'heself, which i.s the can.se of 
all knowledge of sense-objects and t!;c npiiolder (d/iarin) of the 
.system, reside.s in the heart. It is lor lids reason that, if a man is 
sti'uck in the heart, he swoons away, and, if the heart bursts, he dies. 
It is akso the place of the supreme vitality [pdrum ojas)-. 'I’he heart 
is also regalded as the place where ;il! consciousness is concen¬ 
trated [tdtra cailtniyd-stnfigKitmli). (.'aiakti says that the heart is the 
centre of tl (t prana currents {prann-vahunLun srolasdm hrdaynm 
inrdain, 111. <)) and also of the currents of mental activity (u. 

7. 3), In the Apdsiiiara-nidaiui (11. .S, 4) Caraka speaks of the 
h(.‘art as hei ig tlie supreme place of tlie inner self [antar-almanah 
srestidun ayiUanam). 

It may nat be out of place here to point out that the '['aittirlyci 
Lpanisad (i. d. 1) also speaks of tlie heart as being the space where 

' ( 'arakid-sdtft/dfd, 1. 5, 

■ C’akrapdTii sdv:^ that llu* n)i*nlii)n o( parmn ojas here proves that Caraka be¬ 
lie \ vd in aiiothdi', n[>ny(ini of'na. 'The tf»lal (juantil v'fff apariim in the body is half 
a hanth’ul {aruhiinjali-pandnana), while that of partitn ojns i.s only eij^rht drops of 
a ulTite-ied aiul slif»hl.ly yellowish li(|iiid in the heart. The dhmnanJs of the 
heart ctintain half a handful of afxiram ojas, and in the disease knowai as prariich<i 
(linnary diseait i.s this o/V/.v that is wasted; but even widt vs'astc: of this ojati 
a man may li\i-, whereas with the slitthtesi waste of the p<tram ojas a man cannot: 
live. oii;d»t tiot to be regarded as the eij^htli dhdtu\ for it only .supports 

{dJidniyati) th< body, bni docs not nourish it. (\ias, how'cver, is sometimes used 
also in tlie sen -v of ru.vt; (( 'nrrdni-s(i}nhilu 1. ^o. b, Cakrapani’s commentary). Sec 
al.so ihtd. I. 17. yy and 75 and t'akrapani’s comment on the .same. Ojas ivS, 
low’ever. regarded in the Atharva-Vi'da^ ii. 17, as the eighth dhatu. 
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rnanomaya purusa, i.e. the mind-person, resides. In many other 
lipanisads the heart is the centre of many nadis, or channels’. 
haiikara, in explaining Brh. it. i. 19, says that the nadis or sirds, 
called bitd, which are developed ont of the food-jnice and are 
272,000 in number, emanate from the heart and spread over the 
V Iiole body (puritaty^. 'I'lie buddhi resides in the heart and from 
there controls the external senses. Thus, for example, at the time 
()•' hearing in the awakened state the buddhi passes through these 
nadis to the ear and from there expands the auditory organ and 
superintends it. When the bnddtii thus expands, we have the 
state ol awakening, when it contracts, the state of deep sleep 
(susupti). 


The Circulatory and the Nervous System. 

The names Hrd (also hird) and dhamani, of two different kinds 
oi channels in the body, seem to have been distinguished at a period 
as early as the Atharva-Veda''. 'Vhc Ihhod-drunyaka Upanisad de- 
scribes the hitd nadis of the heart as being as fine as a thousandth 
part of a hair, and they are said to carry white, blue, yellow and 
gi een licpiids; ifiankara, commenting on this, says that these various 
colours arc due to the various combinations of vdta, pitta and 
sh'pnan which the nadis carry^. He states that the seventeen 
elements (five bhUtas, ten senses, prana and antahkarana) of the 
subtle body, which is the support of all instinctive desires, abide 

^ See lirh. ii. i. 19, iv. 2. 2 ;»nd 3, iv. 3. 20. iv. 4. 8 and 9; Chami. viii. 6. 6; 
KflkOy VI. 16; Kam. rv. 19; Munii. Ji. 2. 6; Maitrl, Uihliotheca Indica, 1870, 
V!. 21, VTi. 11; Prasna, in. 6 and 7. 

“ The word puntat rvcans principally the covering of the iieart. But Sankara 
tuVes it here to mean the whole body. 

sattirn hirdh sahdsnmi (Uuwmnir uta. Atharva-Veda, vit. 36. 2. Sayana 
ex) dains hird as fi^aybha-dhdrandrliuim (ifUar^avaalhitah suksmd nadyah and 
dhiimani as ftarhJiduiyasya (waMamhhilid sihfdd nadyah, Atharva-Veda, i. 17. 
1, 2, also seems to distinguish hird from dhinnani. In i. 17. i the hirds are 
de.‘ cribed as being of red garments {hddtu-vdsasah), which Sayana explains a.s 
hdtdasya rudhirasya nutasaAddild hi (the abode of blood) and paraphrases as 
raj i-'juihana-nddytih. It seems, therefore, that the larger ducts were called 
dh< mauls. Jn i. 17. 3 the Atharva-Veda speaks of hundred.s of dhamanis and 
th( usands of birds'. 

'* Prh. IV. 3. 20, with Sankara’s commentary. Anandagiri, in commenting on 
tile same, quotes a passage from Susruta vv-hich is substantially the same as 
Sn.' ruta-s</mhitd, in. 7. 18, to show that those sirds which carry 7 i>dfa are rosy 
(anina), tho.se which carry piffa are blue, those which carry blood are red, and 
those w’hich carry sh'pnan arc white; 

arutidh drd vdta-Z'ahd nihih pitta-zmhdh sirdh 
usrg-ZHihds tu rohinyo gauryah sle^ma-vahdh sirdh. 
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ill tiiese nadis. In Brluut-urunynkii, iv. 2, 3 if is said that th(;re is 
till- finest essence of food-juice inside the cavity of the heart; it is 
this essence: which, Ity pcnetnitinj;; into tlie finest nddis, serves to 
support the body. It is surrounded liy a network of uadis. From 
the lieart it rushes upwards tlirough tiie extrernely fine hitd uadis, 
wliicii are r ioted in the heart. ("lidiitloyva, viii. 6. 6 speaks of 
loi iiddi.s p-oceedinp from tlie lieart, of which one goes towards 
tlie headk In Miind. if. 2 . (> it i,s said that, like spokes in a wheel, 
the uadis iin connected with the heart. Prasua, in. 6 and 7, how¬ 
ever, says that in the heart there an- one hundred nddis and in 
each of there are tvveiity-tw'o liimdred branches and the vydua 
•I'dyii moves through these. 'I'he \tailn Cpani.sad mentions the 
suoiiund uadi proceeding upwards to the head, ’iiroiigh which 
thi.-re is a flow ol prduid. None of these pa.ssages tell us any- 
th;ng definite al'oiit the nddis. .\11 that can be iintler.stood from 
tlu'se passages is that they are some kind of ducts, through which 
blood and ot ler secretions How, and manv of the.se are extremely 
line, being aliout the thoi.isandth jiart ol a hair in breadth. The 
nada, or hoi ow' reed, is deserilnal in the Rp-l'eda (vili. 1.33) 
as growing ir ponds atul in the . lltiarni-I'eda (iv. tp. 1) as being 
■I'drsika, or “produced in the rains.’’ 'I'his word may have some 
etymological relation with niidp. In another place it is said that 
women hreal nada witli stones and make mats out of them"*. 
'I'he W'oril ni.di is also used in the AlharvU'l'rda iti the sense 
of '‘(.hicts'’'.” In Atlunra-l'rda, v, iS. 8 the word nadiha is used 

' passu f<.‘ is sonictini<‘s rotcrnMl u> in later literaruic :o show that the 

sHtin.'nna tuuh, wl icli ^.loes towards (he liead, was l<Tif)wn as early tis the ( 'JiCmdoy.ya 
Ufinnis'itd. See a'so Kathn, vi. ih. 

' Vfillnuiy^d mhUxiiStttiindhhvdfuTitta-Siimcariti'i. Mailri, vi. :: i. Savana, in 
}iis cnnimeiUary )n A.V. I. 17. tjiintrs tlie follow inj.; verse; 
ttiii l}iytj-st}uiytih sustiniKtiydh 

s/lhhiipfisdhhdtdf)! f'>r<}fylij(i sif ti hibsit- iKtydl parimt 
(irdha-fakuttn id prahuh Siinnn tlut--! n dt Hlttlh, 

’ Mat'tloneil makes the foliowinL' remarks in his I Vv/n fnddc, \o!. l, p. 433: 
'Wdcia is huintl i a se\oral passam's of t In- Ry-Veda (1. 32, tS ; 179, 4; 11. 34, 3; 

\ ii[. 6g, 2 : X. 11,2; 105. 4) hut its sense is still ohscuiuN It is identified hy 
I’lScl el (Zt'il'ichrij dor Dctitsthrn Mitn’t'tdi'indisvlufi (iesvlhchcft 35, 717 id snp; 
l\'/h\rhp .Sliidit'ft. I. 1S3 id srq.) with Ndila, h< iriLf explained hy him in one 
passaue (i. 32. S). Here Cal. mil and Menry, , p- .313 would read 

itnliiPi. See also Waekernauel, Alfitniiuhp Ciraiuuuitih, 1. 173, as a reed boat, 
which is split, anti over whieii the waiters ete.” 

Tf////f 7 Hiiddpy knsipttiu' tsfriyn hliinij<inly asnmna {Athariui-Vpda, VI. 13^. 
5 )- 

^ In the Atiiansi-Vedn, vi. 13S, 4, the rindts are de.scril-ied ns ducts over the 
testes, vhrouyda which Uie seminiil lluid flows ; vc h’ mldytfU dpvadc te yrn’o,? tidhuti 
'.’■rsfn'wm tc w hhitmdmi (I break with n stmie upon a stone those tw n ducts of yours 
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to denote the speech organ {vdk). 'I'he word dhamant is used 
in Rg-Vcda, ii. ii. 8 and is paraphrased by Sayana as sound 
(sahda) and by Macdonell as “reed” or “pipe^.” If Sayana’s 
explanations are to be accepted, tlien in A.V. li. 33. 6 the word 
sndva means fine sirds {suhsmdh-sirah) and dhamani the larger ducts 
{dhamani-sabdena sthuldh). In vi. go. 5 one hundred dhamanls 
are said to surround the body of a person suffering from colic or 
giait (sula), and Sayana parapltrases dhamani here as nadi. In 
( handogya. III. 19. 2, the rivers are said to be dhamanls {yd 
dhamanayas id nadyah), and Sankara paraphrases dhamani as sird. 
I have already referred to the use ot the word hird in the Atharva- 
leda; the word is also used in the Rg-Vedd^. 

The above references shorv that nddis, hrds (or birds) and 
dhamanis were all ducts in the body, but sometimes the nddis or 
siras had also the special sense of finer channels, whereas the 
dhamanis were the larger ducts. 1 shall now come to Caraka: 
if will be found that there was not much advance towards a 
proper understanding of the significance of their distinction and 
functions. 

Caraka plainly regards dhamanis, sirds and srotas (secretory 
(urrents) as ducts and thinks that different names are applied to 
them on account of their different functions. He says that the 
roots of the ten dhamanis are in the heart. These carry through¬ 
out the body the ojas, by which ail people live and without which 
they all die. It is the essence by which the foetus is formed, 
ind which goes to the heart at a later stage, when the heart is 
formed; when it is lost, life also ceases to exist; it is the essence 
of the body and the seat of the pranas. These ducts are called 
dhamanis, because they are filled with chyle from outside; they 
are called srotas, because the chyle, etc. which nourish the body 
are secreted (sravandt) out of these; and they are called sird, 

made by God over your two (cstes, throu|?h wJiich your semen flows). In 
X. 7. 15 and 16, the hollows of the seas are described as fiadis {samtidro yasya 
nadyah), and so also the interspace of the quarters of the sky {yasya catasrah 
pradiso nddyaJj). 

^ " Dkamam, ‘reed/ appears to denote ‘pipe* in a passage ot the 
(n. ir. 8) and in a citation appeannti it* ^be Nirukta (vi. 24)/’ Vedic Index, 
vol. i, p. 390. The word sira is spelt with a palatal in Caraka and with a 
dental in the Vedas, and it has therefore been difiercntly spelt in this chapter 
in different contexts. 

^ tvam vrtram dsayanam sirdsu inaho %'ajrena sisttapah. R.V. I. r^r. ii. The 
word dhamani is spelt with a long “i*’ jn Caraka and with a short “i” in the 
Atharva- Veda. 
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because they go {sarandt sirdh) to the tbfferent parts of the body', 
'rhc ten dhemams spread out in manifold hrantdies throughout 
tfu^ hotly. In the Canika-smnhitd srot/is means properly the path 
through whicli the successive evolutionary products of tlie body- 
constituents ’dhutus) or other kiiuls of secretion run and accumu¬ 
late together with elements ol their own types''*. Cakrapani explains 
it !!;hus; The transformation into hlootl takes place in connection 
with eliyle (raxa). The coming together of rasa with blood at a 
tlitfcrent pan of the body cannot take place without a path of trans- 
mi.ssion, called sratas. So the transformation of dhdtus takes place 
th'■oiigh the function of this path of transmission. So for each 
kind ot product there is a separate sndas. Vdyii, pitta and kapha 
m:ty be said to go about through all the srotas, though there are, 
no tloid.it, special channels for each ol the three®. Gangadhara, 
however, tales the srotas as being the apertures dirough which 
the dhdtus and other waste-jirotlucis How'*. In whatever way it 
may be lookitl at, the srotas is, aecortiing to Caraka, nothing but 
the duct of the dhamanis. Caraka opjioses the view of those who 
titink that tlie body is nothing liut a collection of srotas, for the 
simple reasoi tliat the substances which pass through these srotas 
and the par's of the body wlicn- they are attached are certainly 
different fn in the srotas themselves. 'There are separate srotas 
for the flow of prdtjo, water, food-juice, blood, llesh, fat, bony 
materials, n arrow, semen, urine, c'xcreta and sweat; vdta, pitta 
and slepnan, however. How througli the body and all the channels 
{sars'a-srnldMsi ayana-bhnidrri). loir the supply of materials for the 
suprasensua elements of tlie body, such as manas, etc., the whole 
of the living liody serves as a clianneT’. The heart is the root of all 

' dhtnuTicld (JfKitnufiyuh sraiatuit sratauni sarondt nrdh. Cdrakc-samhitd^ i. 

1 r. ^ Ihid. in. 5. 3. 

DosUndtu til Sdrvd-surha-idrulvetui ynthn-^thiila-sroto 'hhidhane *pi sarva- 
.in fdms'y evu^a 'rttinurlhum I'liksyatitr. . . rCifeidnidni api pradhdfta hhiitcidhamanynh 
sa.'itv dvd. (.'al rapSni’s crornnu’iu oi» ihid. 

uheinepd indtttd-rdso hi srntnsam r/iiaKi-nipatn panthdnum x'intJ ganiutti na 
Sd.kunti, rid ca srotiis chidyd-pdlheun gatmivam vind tad-iittarottayu'-dhatutvena 
pdrittdniali, oti . (ji\uyi\<\\\A\'i\^^Jdlpti-k<ilpa-t{iHi on ihid, 

(Gin^fidh ira, in coinnicnlin); on passajre {(^araka-sarnhitCc III. 5. 7), 
“ tadvad dtindr iyamitn piindh uitfvddfndm kevahnn lytandvac ii<.ariron>' ayaiw-h}\u- 
t(Cu adhisthdru -hhutam Cd,^' says, rudna dtutd srtilya-spor.iana-nay ana’’rastitia^ 
i’ll riind-hiiddhy -dhatikdradindtri kextaldiu cetatiavul saju'tim !iurtYa--&roto 'ydria- 
hhutaf}! (idhist Klna-hhiitarn ca.** 'J'herc arc scv«*riil passa^^t'b in Caraka where 
w* hear of m rno-vciha currents (currents can ying m(mns) \ if manas, biuldhi, 
aiian/:dra. etc. .Tin ail be carrieti in currents, they rmist be considered as having 
seme material spatial existtfnee. These manas, huddhi and ahankdra may be 
atlndriyUy but they are not on that iiccount non"ph>sicaI. 
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prana channels, i.e. the channels of the prana vayu\ for vdyu in 
j^eneral moves through all parts of the body. When these are 
atfected, there is either too much or too little respiration; the 
r<;spiration may he very slow or very quick, and it is attended with 
sound and pain. From these signs tlierefore one can infer that the 
prana channel.s have been affected. The source of water channels is 
the palate, and the seat of thirst is in the heart [klonia)'. When these 
aie affected, the tongue, palate, lips, throat ami kluina become 
dried up, and there is great thirst. The stomach is the source of all 
currents carrying food, and, when these are affected, there is no 
desire for food, but indigestion, vomiting and the like. The heart is 
the source, and the ten dhamams are the paths, of the chyle (rasa) 
currents. The liver and spleen are the source of blood currents. 
The tendons and skin are the sources of flesh currents. The kidneys 
ai e the sources of fat channels; fat and pelvis, of bone channels; tite 
bones and joints, of marrow channels; the testes and penis, of 
St men channels; the bladder, the pubic and the iliac regions, of 
urine channels; the intestines and the rectum, of the excreta 
channels, and the fat and pores of hairs, of perspiration channels^. 
It is curious, however, to note that, in spite of the fact that 
here the sirds and dhamanls are regarded as synonyntous, their 
number is differently counted in iv. 7. 13, where it is said that 
there are two hundred dhamanls and seven hundred sirds, and the 
finer endings of these are counted as 29,956. It is reasonable to 
suppose, in accordance with the suggestions found in the Atharva- 
Veda, that, though the dhamanis and sirds were regarded by Caraka 
as having the same functions, the former were larger than the 
la’ter'h Gaiigadhara, in commenting on this passage, says that 
si'ds, dhamams and srotas are different on account of their being 
different in number and of their having different functions and 
different appearances. It is well knowm that a distinction between 
siids and dhamanis is drawn by Susruta, to which I shall presently 
refer, but Caraka positively denies any such distinction; and this 

Caraka-samhitd, HI. ro, Cakrapani explains it (kloma) as hrdaya-stham 
pif d<;d-s(hanay)i, and Gahgndhara as the point of conjunction between the throat 
and the heart {konthorasoh sandhih). 

- The synonyms for srotas ifiven by Caraka are hrd, dhamam, rasa^vdhwl, 
yidli, panthcl, mdr^a, sarlra-rJiidrUy samvrtdsamvrtdni (open at the root, but 
cU'sed at the. end), stlidna, dsaya and niketu. 

^ There is one passa^^e of Drdhabala (Caraka-samhitd, VI. 2(). 23) which 
.seams to draw a distinction between h'rds and dhamanls’, lor there, as a 
symptom of a disease, it is saitl that the sirds leave expanded (dydma) and the 
dh imanis have become contracted (sankoca). 
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is accepted by his commentator Cakrapani also^. Gaiigadhara is 
unable to point out any passage in Caraka to prove his opinion or 
to state more explicitly what is the difference of functions and 
appearances between the dbamanis and sirds. In fact Gaiigadhara’s 
remarks are directly borrowed from Susruta, III. 9. 3, without 
acknowledgment, and it is very surprising that he should not know 
the difference of views on this point between Caraka and Susruta 
and should try to support Caraka by a quotation from Susruta on 
the very point on which they materially differ. 

Susruta refers to Caraka’s view that sirds, srotas and dharmanls 
are the same and opposes it, saying that they are different in. 
appearance, number and functions. Dalhana, in explaining this, says 
that the sirds carry vdta, pitta, slesman, blood, etc., and are rosy, 
blue, white and red, whereas the dhamants that carry sense-im¬ 
pressions of sound, etc. have no distinctive colour, and the srotas 
have the same colour as the dhdtus which flow through them. 
Again, the principal strds are forty in number, the principal 
dhamanls twenty-four and the principal srotas twenty-two in 
number. The sirds permit us to contract or expand our limbs or 
perform other motor functions, and they allow the mind and senses 
to operate in their own ways and serve also to fulfil other functions 
of moving rapidly (prasyandana), etc., when vdyu works in them. 
When pitta flows through the sirds, they appear shining, create 
desire for food, increase digestive fire and health. When slesman 
passes through them, they give an oily appearance to the body, 
firmness of joints and strength. When blood passes through them, 
they become coloured and filled also with the different dhdtus and 
produce the sense-cognition of touch. Vdyu, pitta, Uepnan and 
blood—any one of these may flow through, any and every hrd^. 
The dhamanls are more like sensory' nerves, since they carry 
sensations of sound, colour, taste and smell [sabda-rupa-rasa- 
gandha-vahatvadikarn dhamanindm). The srotas carry prana, food, 
water, chyle, blood, flesh and fat®. It is on account of their close 
proximity, similar functions, fineness (saukpnydt), and also because 
of the fact that they have been referred to in similar terms by older 
authorities, that they have sometimes been regarded as perform¬ 
ing the same work, though their functions are really different*. 

^ na ca Carake Susruta iva dhamarn^Hya'-srotascirn bhedo vivaksitah. Cakra- 
pani’s commentary on Caraka, iii. 5. 3. 

- Susruta-samhitd, ill. 7. 8-17. ^ Dalhana on ibid. ill. 9. 3. * Ibid. 
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palhana, in explaining this, says that, as, when a bundle of grass 
is burning, the burning of each separate blade of grass cannot be 
perceived on account of their contiguity, so the siras, dhamanU 
and srotas are situated so close to one another that it is very difficult 
to observe their separate functions and work. Sira, srotas, mdrga, 
l<ha and dhamani are the general names used to denote the canals 
or ducts of the body'. It is on account of the similarity of action 
of all these ducts that their functions are sometimes confused. 

The dhamanls start from the navel; ten proceed to the upper 
part of the body, ten to the lower part and four crosswise {tir- 
yag-gdh). Those ten which go to the upper part of the l>ody, 
branch out, are divided into three classes, and are thirty in number. 
Of these there are altogether ten for carrying vdta, pitta, kapha, 
sonita and rasa, two for each; there are eight for carrying 
mbda, rupa, rasa and gatidha, two for each; there are two for 
the organ of speech, two for making noise (ghosa), as distin¬ 
guished from speech; two for going to sleep, two for being awake; 
two for bearing tears, two for carrying milk in women, and it is 
the same two dhamanls that carry the semen in men. It is by 
these dhamanls that the body on the upper side of the navel (e.g. 
sides, back, chest, shoulders, hands, etc.) is held fast to the lower 
part. The carrying of vdta, etc. is the common quality of all these 
dhamanls. 

Those dhamanls which branch out downwards are thirty in 
number. They eject oate,urine, excreta, semen, menstrual blood, 
etc. downwards. They are connected with the place of pitta 
(pittdsaya), draw downwards the materials not fit for being ab¬ 
sorbed, and nourish the body with the assimilable products of 
digestion. The dhamanls connected with the pittdsaya carry the 
food-juice throughout the body, as soon as it is digested by the 
action of heat, by supplying it to the upper circulatory dhamanls 
and through them to the heart, which is designated as the seat 
of rasa (rasa-sthdna)^ . Ten dhamanls carry vdta, pitta, sonita, 

' Thus Dalhana remarks: 

dhfiHyox^akdsanain dehe ndmdni dehinam 
hrdh srottjnisi yndrf’dh kham dhamanyah, 

® Susruta, Sdtira^ ix. 7 and 8; see also Palhana’s commentary on it. The 
apertures of some dhamanis by which the food-juice is circulated through the 
body are as fine as lotus fibres, and some grosser than them, asS the apertures 
of lotus stalks. Thus some dhamanH have very fine apertures, and others grosser 
apertures, 

yathd svahhdvatah khdni tnmdle^u hise^u ca 

dhamanindrn tathd hhdni raso yair upaciyate. Jhid. ix. 10. 
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kapha and rasa-, two, connected with the intestines, carry the 
foo(i-juice; tv^o carry water; two are connected with the bladder 
for ejecting urine; two are for the production of semen (sukra- 
prddur-hhava), two for its ejection, and it is these wliich regtdate 
the ntenstrual flow in the case of women; two, connected with 
the larger intestines, eject the excreta; there are eight others which 
carry perspiration. It is hy these dhaitianis that the intestines, 
waist, urine, excreta, rectum, bladder aiul penis are lield together. 

Each of tlie other i'our dhamanis, which go crosswise (hVydjg-^ou/;), 
has hundreds and thousands of branches, which, innumerable as 
they are, are soread all over (he body, like so many windows; their 
months are at the holes of tlie hairs, through which perspiration 
goes out and velucli nourish the body with rasa, and through these 
the effective jirinciples (virya) of oil, watery sprinklings, oint¬ 
ments, etc, enter the body after being acted on by bhrajaha (heat 
of the skinjb It is again these wliicli carry the pleasurable and 
painful sense-impressions of irtuch-. 'The dhnrnanls direct the five 
senses to the live sense-objects for their cognition. There, is the 
cognizer (manir) and the nianas organ; (ite dhuman'i which is con¬ 
nected with manas on one side and tlie dhanianis which carry the 
different scns(-impressions on the otlier make the sense-data 
cognized by ti e self^. 'I’he various seasory and motor dkamanls 
are further named in Su^ruta, (it. vi. 28. Down below the back 
of the ear there are two dbnmanh, called vidhura, which, when 
injured, produte deafness; inside the two nostrils there are the 
two dhamants called phana which, when hurt, arrest the sensation 
of smell, ^}elo^v the eyebrows on the two sides of the eye there 
are the two dhimanis, called apdnga, which, when hurt, produce 
blindness; there are also two other dhamanis, above the eyebrows 
and below' them, called dvarta, wfiich, w'hen hurt, also produce 
blindness. Su.s'uta also speaks in this connection of a place inside 

' Susrtaa, Sdr'ita, IX. 7 and S; see also D.alhana’s eomtnentar/ on it, 

- ttalhana, in coinmentin)' on this i>ass:\ne ot Snsnita, ill. ix. t), says; “ lair ena 
maiio- nu/Jataih sui:hdsHkha-rii/>tJm sparium kormalnui gthiilte.” (It is through 
these iViamanis, as connected hy inanns. iliat the self, as a.ssociated xiith the subtle 
body, receives the pleasurable and paiiilul impressions of touch.) 

■1 pcincabhibhittas tv utfia patica d^rtvith 

pani-emirixam panrasu hhitvayimli 
ptincendriviim paiir,isu hhavciyilvti 

pancatvam iiynnti ^iimlin-kah-. .Susruta, lii. ix. 11. 

lOalha 111, in commenting on the above, says; " muntu hi iarlre eko eva, mano 'py 
ekatn r-va, lenii imiwsa yaiva ilhamant sahdiidi-vo/idsu dhamanlpt abhiprapanna 
sciiva dhnmam sva- lharmnm yrdhayali montaram niinyeti." 
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the skull on the upper part of the brain, where all the siras have 
met together, as the adhipati superintendent. 

In describing the siras (700 in number) Susruta says that these 
ere like so many canals by which the body is watered and by the 
( ontraction and expansion of whicli the movements of the body 
are rendered possible. They start from the navel and branch out 

■ ike so many fibres of leaves, d’he principal sirds are forty in 
number; of these ten are for tlie circulation of vata, ten for pitta, 

en for kapha and ten for rakta (blood). The sirds of vata circu- 
ation again branch out into 175 sirds, and the same is the case 
■•vith those wliich circulate pitta, kapha and rakta. We have thus 

■ dtogether 700 sirds. When vata is properly circulated through the 
liras, it becomes pos.sible for us to move our limbs without ob¬ 
struction and to exercise our intellectual functions. But it should 
Oe noted that, tliough some sirds are regarded as mainly circulating 
vdyti OT pitta or kapha, yet they ail, at least to some extent, circulate 
all threeh 

'I'here are 900 sndyus, and these have also holes within them 
{sumah), and these, as well as the knndarus, which are also but 
special kinds of sndyus, serve to bind the joints of the body, just 
as the several pieces of planks are held togetlier in a boat. Susruta 
also mentions five hundred muscles. The mannas are vital spots 
in flesh, sird, sndyu and bones which are particularly the seats of 
prana: when persons are hurt in these places, they may either 
lose their lives or sufi'er various kinds of deformity. The srutas 
are again desenbed by Susruta as being ducts, other than sird and 
dhamani, which start from the cavity of the heart and spread out 
through the body'^. T'hesc srotas carry the currents of prdna, food- 
juice, water, blood, flesh, fat, urine, excreta, semen and menstrual 
blood. 


The Nervous System of the Tantras. 

'I'he nerve system of the Tantras, however, is entirely different 
from that of the medical systems of Caraka and Susruta. It starts 
with the conception of the spinal column {meru-danda), which is 
regarded as one bone from the bottom of the back to the root of 


* mi hi vranvi sirati kihcin na pittiim kevatum tutha 

slL'midna/ri 7'd vuhtwiy eta atah ^arvavahah smrtdh. 

Susruta y iii. vii. 

” Susruta, ^drlra, ix, i v 

7niddt khad auUitam dehe ftrasrlam W obhivdhi yat 
srotas tad iti vijneyam sird-dhiununl-varjitam. 
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the neck. In the pass;ij;;e inside this spinal cnlumn there is a nerve 
(wwfi), called w hich is again in reality made up ol three 

uiidis, siisumno, v/ijra and citrind. .'Ml uadis start from tlie root at 
the enel of the vertebral e.olninn, called kanda, and they ])roceed 
upw aialsto the hi;.'he.st cerebral nerve plexus, called .v,7/;ia.s7ara, and 
are se\ent\’--t\ o thousand in nntnher. The place o' the root ol 
thes<r iiadis {k'indii) is an inch above I hi- amis and an inch below 
the root of the penis. It susiiiiina is the central nerve of the- .spinal 
cord, then on ts extreme right side is tlu- idii, and then parallel to 
il towards the a/snmiia are the yandhan, siietching tn.ni the corner 
of t le left e\'e Vo live left leg, //ua/;- ///etv/, si retching 'rom the left 
eye to the left bot, sankhini, fnanching on the left, kuhu (the pubic 
nerve on the l.’ft) and akso the riifodara, the lumbar nerves. C)ri 
the extreme lelt of it is \\\v janyala, and lietween il and tlie msumnd 
an- ;he hilsd, stretching Irom Indovv the corner of the right, eye to 
tlie .tlidomeii, 'xisyaiilt, tlie aunenlar branch or the cervical plexus, 
saruivati and 'idraud (the sacral nerve). 'I'he sankhivi (the auricular 
branch or the cervical [dexus on the lelt) goes parallel to the 
susumud, Iviit takes a turn m the region ol ilu- neck ami ['lasses on to 
the root of the 111 car-holes ; in .mother lu aiich it ]vas.ses throiigh the 
inner si-de of the region ot the fmeliead, where il gets joined with 
tlie i/rini add, and enters into the ceiebral region. The s,'mound 
uadi is a sort i 1 duct inside ihe spine, whu h encasi's vvitliin it the 
vajri) hadt, ami tfiat again encases within it the ciwim nddl, which 
has within it ;i line aperture running ait throneh it, vvhich is the line 
apermri;' rumiing through the .spinal cold- This inner passage 

^ [iiU to thtr '! ufiini-cuiJiitfitinL ausumfUi is not insid(‘ tlui spirud 

diiluniTi hut outsit i it:. 'I'lujs jt 

:o/wvN/('^”’l'bis,h<nvt ih.-vii-wol the which takes 

liusi/tnnti to be iusiJi* rl.e {>assap(i‘ <;l tlu; spine. Aei oitlinL', to the Nlifama^tditva- 
i<}a an \ pini‘ald are botli ni.sitie i lie spine. 1 nil «his is emi rely against the 
accept’d view. 1 ) Sii' I^. N. Seal thinks dial .vri.ynwm/ is tlie ceotr d passa^fC Or 
chan*'el ol the spj lal cort! and n(>t a sepaiale tKuii {I'ht Pasilivc Srit'titcs of //le 
.Imit'd! Hiniinx, fu). ^ H), .’26. 227). Mr Kile in his 77 ;e M yatc) lous Kutfdtdini 
1IM' S ■ .d' idirnks (iiai p is Atidili w'hieh is siuialetl <ent rally and passes throuerh the 
spinal t.s^himn (;//<'<//-doAZf/u); l»ut,jud^nMp Irom ihelar l thatitiss iul to cai^inate 
iin the saeruin, Irt jii whieli ii eoes upwaids to the Ivase of the xkull, where it 
joins with llu“ [de.x j-< ot a lh<M;-.aiul nei'.e:. « alleil hndtmu-CidxHi (ciTel'njrn in die 
vaiih of the skull) uid is di\ id<*«.i af die level ol die lai \ nx {kantiui) into anterior 
iind posleiior pai -s lietween tin. two ey< blows {liitui tahra) and the cavity in 
the lirain (byaiimd- rayKifirti) reS|H‘<'tiv*-lv. (^i-le diinko. that tliis siisumnd nddl- is 
notlnnj-', l.ait tlie inal void. 

^ iscierivc 1 Viy l*ui nananda Yaii, inhi o-oiiimenlai y on the yai-r.(ikf<i-rdru- 

roin th(‘ roo nad. to j'o.as a passarti' 01 tiiiei [tuidu lodau iti Ihdtor nadyolv 
yjiinyoti: 'nayd pad n ya iti nadi). Maharnahopailhyaya < ianaiiatha Sen makes a 
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within the citrini nadi is also called brahma-nddi ; for there is no 
lurther duct ot nadi within the citrini^. The stisumnd thus in all 
probability stands iur our spinal cord, 'fhe susumnd, however, is 
iaid to take a turn and get connected with the sankhini in the inside 
region of the forehead, whence it becomes connectetl with the 
aperture of tlie sankhim (sankitini-ndlam dlamhya) and p;isses to the 
iterebral region. All tlie imps are connected with the susurnnd. 
Kunipdini is a name liar supreme boilily energy, and, liccausc the 
channel of the susumnd, the brahina-nddi, is the passage through 
wliich this energy flows from the lower part of the trunk to the 
regions of the nerve-plexus of the brain, susumnd is sometimes 
called kundafint', but kundalini itself cannot be called a nerve, 
and it is distinctly wrong to call it the vagus nerve, as Mr Rele 
does'^. The idd nadi on the left side of the susumnd outside the 
spine goes upwards to the nasal region, and pinguid follows a 
corresponding course on the right side. Otlier accounts of these 
naps hohl that the ipi proceeds from the right testicle and the 
pinguid from the left testicle and pas.ses on to tlu' left and the right 
of the sumnmd in a bent form (dhanur-dkarc). 4 ’he three, however, 
meet at the root of the penis, which is thus regarded as the junction 
of the three rivers, as it were (triveni), viz. of susumnd (contpared to 
the river Gahgii), idd (compared to Yamuna) ^ndpirtgald (compared 
to Sarasvatl). The two naps, idd and piiigald, are also described 
as being like the moon and the sun respectively, and susumnd as 
fire'’. In aildition to these ndps the Yogi-ydjnavalkya mentions 
tlic name of another nap, called alatnhup, making the number of 
the important ndps fourteen, including susumnd and counting 
susumnd as one nap (i.e. including vajrd and citrini), though the 
total number of ndps is regarded as being seventy-two thousand, 
firikanada in his Ndp- 7 njddna counts the number of ndps as 
thirty-five millions. But, while the Tantra school, as represented 
in the works Sai-cakru-nirupana, Jndna-samkalim, Yogi-ydjna- 
valkya, etc., regards the ndps as originating from the nerve-plexus 

very serious mistake in liis Pralyaksa-sanraka when he thinks that the nddis aie 
to be regarded as beinj^ without apertures {nirandhra). 'I’hey are certainly not so 
1 e^^arded in the Ayur-veda or in the Sat-cakra^niriipnna and its cornrnentat ies. In 
‘'I'oga and Tantra literature the term nd<^i generally supersedes the term sird of 
the medical literature. 

^ Sabda-hrafinia-rupdydh kimdalijiydh parfimn-ihm-sarniidhi-i>a>riana~pQtha 
riipa-fitrinl-tuidy-antini’ata-iunya-bhdf^aiii, Purnananda's commentary on Sat^ 
iuhni'niruptnui,, Mt. z. 

^ Sufutmiayai kundalinyai. Halha-yoffa-pradipika, iv. 64. 

^ Sat-iakra-jiirupana, St. 1 and Yogi-yiynavalkya’-samhitd, p, 18. 
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lying between tiie root of tlie penis and the anus, and while Caraka 
regards tliein as originating troni tlie heart, Srikanada reganls 
tlioni as originating troni the region ol the navel inabhi-kandd) and 
going upwards, downwards aiul sideways I lorn there. Srikaniida, 
iunvcver, eomproinises with tlie 'l aiitra .seliool by holding that of 
tlii.‘se tlnrty-hve millions there are seventy-two thousand uadis 
which may tie regardetl as gross aiui are also called dhamanis, 
and wliicli carry tiic seiisc-(-iuahties ot colour, taste, odour, touch 
aiul sound ([ aurerntriyu-i;umrrului}. 'I'here are again seven hundred 
with lii eapertures, wliicIi carry lood-juice by which the body 
is nourished, t)l these again there arc twenty-four which are more 
jiri'iminent. 

The tno.st important feature of the rantra school of anatomy 
is its theory rif nerve-plexuses (tnhyu). Ot these die first is the 
diV/tdru-crt/iri'.', generally translated as saero coccygeal plexus. 1 his 
phjx'us IS situaterl between the pi-nis ami the anus, and then; arc 
eight elcvatiiais on if. it is in loueli v\ith ihe mouth of the susunma. 
Ill the centre of the plexus there is an elevation called svayambhU- 
litij’a, like a tine hud with an ajiertiire at its mouth, 'i'here is a 
tire tliread-hke libre, sjiiral in its lorm, attached to the aperture 
of the S7:ayiinih/iu-liu<^a on one side and the mouth of the supimnd 
on the other 'This spiral and coiled libre is called hula-kundahnl; 
ior it is liy tl e potential mother energy, as manilested in its move- 
menr (.if a downward pressure ol the apdna vdyu and an upward 
prc'.sstire of the (ii dna 7 ,'dv'H, that (ixhalation and inhalation are made 
jiessihlc and lile functions opeiate. Next conics the 
I'dkvd^ tlie sacral plexus, tur.ii the rool ol tliejicms. Ncixt comes 
tlia lumbar yilexus [inani-jntid idkrd), in the region ot the 
navel. Ne.xl is the cardiac plexii.s {(uiahdla-cakra or visuddha- 
cakra), in tie; heart, of twelve braiu lies. Next is the laryngeal and 
pl aryngeal jilcxus, at the junction of the spinal cord and the 
medulla olil lugata, called the bhdriili-sihdnd. Next comes the 
laiarid-cakra opposite tlu' inula Next to tliis is tlie djfid-cakra 
hetwcfii the eyebrows, within vviiich is ilic inunas-rukra, the centre 
of all sense- knowledge and dream-kuowledge, arid the seat of 
uudhis, the 1 lind-organ. 'Vijhanahhiksu says in his Yopo-varttika 
tli.it one fira icfi of the si/siiuimi goe.S upwards Ironi liere, which is 
I In; iidiii for ( arrving the tuiici ions ol luiitiio and is ca led tnano-vahd 
uadi.; the ''fndua-Sdmkdlim luntro calls it /ndua-nddi. It seems, 
therefore, th it it is through this uddi that coiniectii.m is established 
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between the soul, residing in the brain, and the manas, residing in 
tlie manas-cakra. Sarikara Miara argues in his commentary on 
tlie Vaisesika-sutras, v. 2. 14 and 15, that the nadis are themselves 
capable of producing tactile impressions; for, had it not been so, 
then eating and drinking, as associated with their corresponding 
f( clings, would not have been possible, as these are efl'ected by the 
automatic lunctions ol prdna^. Above the djiid-cakra comes the 
soma-cakra, in the middle of the cerebrum, and finally, in the upper 
cerebrum, there is the sahasrdra-cakra, tlie seat of the soul. The 
process ol Yoga consists in rousing the potential energy located in 
the adhdra-mkra, Ciurying it upwards through the aperture of the 
citritii or the btahma-nddi, and bringing it to the brahma-randhra 
01 the sahasrdra. This kundalim is described as a fine fibre like a 
lightning flash [tadid iva vilasat tantu-rupa-svarupa), which raises 
the question whether this is actually a physical nerve or merely a 
potential energy that is to be carried upwards to the upper cere¬ 
brum in the sahasrdra-cakra\ and it cannot, I think, be yet satis¬ 
factorily explained. But, judging from a wide comparison of the 
texts, it seems pretty certain that it is the knndali sakti or the 
knndali energy which is carried upwards. If the kundah energy is 
inexhaustible in its nature, the whole discussion as to whether the 
ddhdra-cakra is depleted or not or whether the kundalim herself 
rises or her eject, as rai.sed in Sir John’s Serpent Power, pp. 301--320, 
loses its point. How tar the cakras can themselves be called nerve- 
p’exusesis very doubtful, since the nerve-plexuses are all outside 
the spinal aperture; but, if the kundalim is to pass through the 
aj'erture of the citrini nadi and at the same time pass through the 
cakras, the cakras or the lotuses [padma) must be inside the spinal 
c( ird. But, supposing that these nerve-plexuses represent the corre- 
s| londing places ol the cakras inside the spinal cord, and also because 
it has become customary to refer to the cakras as plexuses, I have 
ve ntured to refer to the cakras as such. But it must be borne in 
mind that, as the kundalini is a mysterious power, so also are the 
cakras the mysterious centres in the path of the ascent of the 
kandalini. A nerve-physical interpretation of them as nerve- 
plexuses would be very unlaithful to the texts, A more detailed 
discussion on these subjects will be found in the treatment of 
1 antra philosopliy in a later volume of this work. The chief 
interest of the present section is only to show that the d'antra 
’ SeeDi-Sir fi. N . .Seal’s Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, pp. 222-225. 
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Miiatomy is entirely different in its coneeption from the Syur-veda 
anatomy, winch has been the snbject of our present enquiry. 
-Vnotlier fac‘ of importance also emerj^es from these considera¬ 
tions, namely, that, though in Drdhahala’s supplementary part of 
llic Siddhi-sthanathehfAiX is associated with sensory consciousness, 
Caraka’s ow a part refers to the heart as the central seat of the 
sold, lint the M antra school points to the upper cenebrum as the 
seat of the soul and regards the spinal cord and its lower end as 
being of supreme importance for the vital functions of the hotly. 


The Theory of Rasas and their Chemistry. 

MMie theory of Rasas or tastes plays an important part in 
Ayur-veda iri the selection of medicines and diet and in diagnosing 
iliseases and arranging their cures. In i. ah of Caraka we hear of a 
great meetir g of sages in tite C,iailraratha Forest, att(.-nded by 
Atreya, Bhac rakapya, taakunteya, Purnak.sa Matidgalya, Hiranyaksa 
Kau^ika, Ktimarasiras Hharadvaja, Varyovida, the Vaidcha king 
Nimi, liadisa and Kaiikayana, (he jthy.sician itf Balkh, for the 
purpose of discussing (.|uestions of food and tastes. 

Bhadrak; pya held that taste, or rasa, was that which could be 
perceived bt' the organ of the tongue and it was one, viz. that of 
water, iaakunteya held that there were two rasas, nutritive {u[>a- 
sarnanlya) and denutrilive (chedaniya). I’rirnaksa htdd that there 
were three r isas, upasatnanlya, rhedaniya and neutral {sadharana). 
Hi ranyaksa held that there were four rasas, sweet and good, 
sw^cet and htrmful, distasteful anil good, distastefid and harmful. 
Kumarasiraf held that there were five rasas, earth), watery, fiery, 
airy and ethereal (dnlariksa). Varyovida held that there were six 
rasas, heavy (guru), light (laghu), cold (sita), hot (asna), smooth 
{snigdha) ami dry (ruksa). Nimi held that there were seven rasas, 
sweet (madhura), sour (amla), salt (hivatia), hot (katu), bitter (tikia), 
pungent {ka;dya) and alkaline (ksdra). Badisa added one more to 
these, viz. immanifested (avyakta), and held that there were eight 
rasas. Kaiikayana held that the rasas wore of infinite variety and 
could not hi counted, on account of the diversity iM' substances in 
which they are located (a.sraya), their specific properties as light or 
heavy (guna), their action in developing or reducing the consti¬ 
tuents of the body (karma) and (heir diversity as apparent to the 
organ of taste. Atreya Punarvasu held that there are six rasas oidy, 
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sweet (madhiira), acid [amla), saline (lavana), hot and pungent 
(i-atu), hitter {tikta) and astringent (kasaya). The source (yoni) of 
a I these rusas is water. Its actions are sedative (upasamana) and 
di;nutritive (chedana), and a basis of equilibrium [sadharanatva) 
oi' the rasas is reached when those having the above opposite 
actions are mixed togetlier. Pleasantness (svadu) or unpleasantness 
{(isvddu) of taste depends on liking or disliking. The seats of rasas 
are the essences of the five elements {panc.a-mahd~bhuta~vikardh) 
nsodified in accordance with five conditions, viz. (i) specific nature 
of the substance {prakrti)\ (2) as acted upon by heat or other 
agents {vikrti) \ {3) association with other things (viedra); (4) the 
place in which the substance is grown (desa); (15) the time at 
which it is produced (kdlaY. The punas of heaviness, lightness, 
cold, warm, moisture and dryness belong to the things to which 
the rasas belong. The alkaline (ksdra) shonld not be counted as a 
s< parate rasa, as it is made up of more than one rasa and affects 
ttiore than one sense-organ; for it has at least two important rasas 
;ef “hot and pungent” and “saline”) and it affects not only the 
organ of taste, but also that of touch, and does not naturally belong 
to any substance, but has to be created by artificial processes. 
T here is po such separate rasa which can be called unmanifested 
(avyakta). Water is the origin of all rasas; so all rasas may be 
considered as existing in an unmanifested state in water, but that 
is no reason why we should say that water has a separate taste 
called “unmanifested moreover, when a substance has two rasas, 
one dominant and the other extremely feeble, the feeble rasa may 
bo regarded as unmanifested; or, when in a compound of different 
rasas, say, of a syrup, a slight hot taste is added, this may be con¬ 
sidered as unmanifested; but certainly there is no rasa to which 
the name “unmanifested” (avyakta) could be given. The view 
that there is an infinite number of rasas is untenable; for, though 
it may be urged that the same rasa may occur differently in different 
objects, that would only go to show that there are various grades 
of forms of each particular rasa and not prove that with each 
variety of a particular rasa the rasa itself is wholly different. Again, 

^ Thus rnudga (a sort of kidney-bean), which is a bhuto-vikdra, has the rasas 
of astringent and sweet and is yet li^ht by nature, though one would expect it 
to be heavy on account of its rasas of astringent and sweet. Vikrti is best 
exemplified in the case of fried paddy, which is lighter than rice. It is well 
known that by composition wholly new properties may be generated in the 
product. Medicinal herbs vary in their properties in accordance with the time 
of plucking. 
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il tiiil'erent rasas arc inixeti toirctlier, the mixed rasa itself is not 
entitled to he counted as a separate rasa \ tor its qualities are just 
as the sum tcital ot the ([ualities ot the (.lill'erent rasas which are 
its constituents, and no inde|)endenr work can be attriltuted to 
this mixed r isa. (na sarnsrstunatii rusiinam karniopadisanti bud- 
d/iirnatilidi), as in the ease of a eompound of two or more suh- 
stancies, as nraitioned aliov'c (s’uara). 

I’houjrh ( n account of the predominance of one or the other 
ol tliern they are called earthv (pdrtbiva), watery (dpya), fiery 
(a^oteye/), airy (vdyavya) or ethereal (dkdsdtmedia), yet all substances 
are coirqiounded of the live elements. All substances, whether 
animate or in inirnate, arc to lie eonsiderei,! as medicines 
prtivitled then tire apjilieil in the proper way (yukti) and for specific 
pni'poses (arllta). A snhslanei- earn be a nualicine only vt'hen it is 
applied in th:; [iroper way and for .speeilie purposes; nothing can 
nncornlitiona ly be considered a tnedieine. The medicative in¬ 
fluence is ext rteel both by virtue ol tlie specific agency of a sub¬ 
stance [dravy 'i-prabhdva) ami by the speeilie agency of its epialities, 
as also by their joint iidhtenee'. 'I'lie action of medicines is called 
karmau, its lotcney vlrya, tlie place where they operate adhi- 
karnna, the tme of ofieratitin kdlu, the mode of operation updya, 
and the result tichievetl pluila. 

■As regard.s the origin of rasas, it is suggested that water 
gets mixed with the five elenu'iits in the air and also after its fall 
on the grout d. These rasas nourish the bodies of all plants and 
animals. All the five elements are )iresent in all rasas-, but; in some 
rasas some of the elements predominate, and in accordance with 
this there are differences among the various rasas. 'I’hus, with 
the predominance of soma there is a sweet taste, W'ith the pre¬ 
dominance of earth and fire an acid taste, with water and fire 
;i saline taste, with air and fire, hot tiiid pungent, with air and 
dkdsn, bitter, with air and earth, astringent. The different elements 

* M’tu' incilii inal olToet of nutislanics may lie ilistin);uishod from the medicinal 
elK ct of qualtti .'s, ui. whi'ii by certain stoncN {word) poison may be removed or 
bv the use of ei itain aiiuileis eeriain dis<‘ast‘.s may be cured. Again, there may 
he cases where .imply by the application of heat a certain disease may he cured, 
i/Tfspective of »he suKstance which |W)sse.ssc.s fieat as its property. It seems that 
only the sense-oroperties an 1 mechanical projierties arc here counted as ^U 7 i(is\ 
other kinds of properties were considered as hentg due to the thing (driwya) 
itself. I'or, in addition to the sense-properties, the twenty qualities, guru, 
Itigliu, sO/o, itp^a, sriigdha, ruksa, rnatulu, tiK'pja, sthira, sdra, mrdu, hathina^ 
vi.iida, pierhda. t^Jdh^rui, khara, siiksnui, st/iu/a, ^intdra atid draca, are countctl as 
gunas {(^uraka- :amhita, i. i. 4S ; i. 2^. 35 ; 1. 2(>. i i). 
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which take part in the tormation of rasas are said to be instrumental 
causes (nimitia-karana) of the rasas; this explains how, though 
(ire has no rasa, yet it may help the generation of a particular 
l asa^. Destiny or unknown cause (adrsta) is, however, the general 
cause of such combinations of elements with water. 

In the very first chapter of the Caraka-sarnhita, substances 
\dravya) are counted as being the five elements, viz. akdsa, air, 
light, heat, water and earth, together with soul, manas, time and 
space. Of these those substances which possess sense-organs are 
called animate and those which do not are called inanimate^. The 
yunas are the sense-properties of hearing, touch, colour, taste and 
s mell, the mechanical and other properties which all elements 
have in common, such as heaviness, lightness, cold, heat, and 
moisture, dryness, dullness, sharpness, steadiness, mobility, soft¬ 
ness, hardness, motion, slipperiness, smoothness, roughness, 
grossness, fineness, thickness, liquidity, etc., and desire, hatred, 
pleasure, pain and effort, intelligence (including memory), con¬ 
sciousness, patience, egoism, etc., distance (pnra), nearness (apara), 
combination (yiikii), number, contact, disjunction {vihhdga), 
separateness, measure, inertia (samskdra) and repetition [abhydsa). 
'The definition of substance (dravya) is, that which possesses quality 
i^una) and action {karma) in the relation of inherence and is also 
the inseparable material cause {samavdyi-kdrana) of all effects. 
(runas are things which are themselves inactive and exist in dravyas 
in an inseparable relation of inherence. The gunas themselves 
cannot contain any further 

7 'he above being the theory of dravya and guna, the cjucstion 
arises as to the way in which medicines operate in human bodies. 
'iTe most general and obvious way in which the different mcdicnes 
were classified was by their different tastes, which were considered 
primarily to be six in number, as has already been pointed out. 
T.ach of the tastes was considered as being capable of producing 
certain good or bad physiological effects. Thus the sweet taste is 

^ Iha ca kdranatvam hhutdnam rasusya madhuratvadi-vise^a eva nimitta- 
kdranatvam ucyate, Cakrapani on Caraka, i. 26. 38. 

* Caraka-sarnhita, i. 1. 47. Even trees were regarded as being possessed of 
senses and therefore animated or cetana. Cakrapani says that, since the sun¬ 
flower continues to turn its face towards the sun, it may be regarded as being 
possessed of the sense of sight; again, since the lavall {Averrhoa acida) plant 
fructifies through hearing the sound of thunder, the plants have auditory 
organs, etc. 

* Ibid. l. I. 47, 48 and 50, with Cakrapani’s commentary. 
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said to increase blood, (lesh, tat, marrow,sonien, life, to do good to 
the six sense s, and to jiroeluce'striaigtb anel colour of the; body; to 
dit good to I he skin and throat, to de;siroy [yitta, poison and mdruta 
(inorlrielity ot air), anel to preeduea- moistening, ceelei. and lieaviness, 
etc. 'The; acid (timla) is said le) ri)use; ebge-stion, dev'cleap tlic body, 
and tei remove vdUi', it is light, warm, ineiist, etc. The; saline taste 
is digestive; it reanoves ritf/e/, secretes kaphu ; and it is ineiist, warm, 
etc. And se on with tlie otlier tastes. Hut, eif course, all these 
epialities cai neit belong tei the tastes; a.s has alreaely been pointed 
eiut, the w cannot |>o.ssess lurther g?/«o.y, and tlie tastes (rasa) 
are' themselves so, when certain functions oj properties are 

attributed to the rasas, they must be considered as belonging 
to the subs ancea which possess tlmse specific rasas (rasa ili 
rasa-yuktdni dra vymiy. 

From Susruta’s statements it apptars that there was a great 
diU'crence of opinion it:garding the relative prominence of dravya 
and its properties'-’. 'Fherc were some who held that dravya was the 
mo.st important, since dravya remained iiermanent, whereas rasa, 
etc. are alwa) s changed ; so dtrtvya is reialii ely penrianeni. Again, 
dravya is grasjied by the tivi'' .senses, and not '\Xs,gimus. 'I'he dravya 
is also the sup])ort of the rasas, etc. .Ml operations h.ive to be done 
with the dravya, ami the authoril.itive texts also speak of operations 
with the drasyas, not with die rasas', tlie rasas depend largely 
on the nature of the dravyas. Others hold that rasas are the most 
important, since it is of them that we liecome directly aware when 
we take our food, and it is said that they remove the various 
morbiilities ot vatu, etc. Others hold that the potency (virya) of 
things is the most iniiiortant, since it is by their potency that 
medicines act^. 'rhis potency is of two kinds, hot (uma) and cold 
(sita) \ some t rink tliat it i.s of eight kinds, hot (uma), cold (sita), 
moist (snigdhit), rlry (nlksa), moving (visada), slippery (picchila), 
soft (mrdu) ai tl sharp (llkpia). Sometimes potency or virya over¬ 
comes ru.ivr b\ its power and makes its own tendencies felt; thus, 
though sugar- jane ought to remove s’ata on account of its sweetness, 
it really increases it on account of its being sita-virya (of cold 

^ ('araka-satfihit(i, l. 46. 39, C.’;ikrapani’s commentary. 

Su ’ra-sthatut^ 40. 3. }}ravy{i is dclincd hy Susruta iis hriyd-gunavQt 
samaiulyi-kdranam. 

^ ihausadha-k irnidni iirdhvddho-hhdgohhtiyabhnga-saTnsodhnna-saynsamana-' 
sam^rdh(ikagm-dlbaiuii~prapid<iii(i-lt?f<hana~vrmhanu-rasdya 7 }a-vdukara 7 ui'-svaya « 
thukiira-t'iluyami daluma-eidrima-mudami-prdtioghnu-z'isa-ptautnuinajn vTrya- 
pnldhanyud hhavinti, Suhutn, 1 . 40 . 5 . 
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p(itency)'. Others say that the rasa, as digested by the stomach 
(paka), is most important, since things can produce good or bad 
ef'ects only when they are digested. Some hold that each rasti. 
remains unchanged by digestion, though according to others there 
are only three kinds of rasa residting from digestion or paka, viz, 
sweet, acid and hot (katu)\ whereas Susruta held that there were 
oidy two kinds of rasa resulting from digestion, viz. sweet and hot; 
fcr, in his view, acid was not the result of digestion {amlo vipako 
misti). According to Susruta it is the pitta which is turned intrs 
at id. Those objects which have more of earth and w^ater in them 
are turned into sweet taste, whereas those which have tejas, air and 
akasa as their ingredients arc turned into hot taste (katu). 

Speaking of the differences of view regarding the relative 
importance of dravya, rasa, virya atrd vipdka, Susruta says that 
tliey are all important, since a medicine produces effects in all 
tliose four ways according to its own nature^. The view of Susruta, 
as explained by Cakrapani in the Bhanumuti, seems to be that 
food, drink and medicine are all products of the five mahd- 
hhutas, and rasa, virya and vipdka are dependent on the dravya and 
are like its potency (sakti), through which it works^. Cakrapani, 
commenting on this in the Bhdnumatl, says that even in those cases 
avhere certain rasas are said to remove or increase certain mor- 
liidities (dosa) it is only because of their importance that they are 
so described; the real agent in all such cases is the dravya, since the 
lasa, etc. are always dependent on the dravya. Apart from the 
sakti as manifested in rasa, etc., the dravya also operates by itself 
in an unthinkable way {acintya), which is also calledand 
which is comparable with the attractive force exerted by magnets 
on iron, 'fhe dravya by itself is tiius differentiated from its sakti, 
and it is said to have a peculiar operative mode of its own, as 
distinguished from that of its sakti or potency, as manifested in 
rasa, virya or vipdka, and this mode of operation is considered to 


^ etdni khalu vlrycmi stxi-bala-fiunotkar^dt rasam abhibhuyatmu-karma 
iiun.^anti. Susruta, ibid. The virya is said to remain both in the dravya and in the 
rasa, 'rhus in Susruta, i. 40. 5- S, it is said that, if in those rasas which remove vdta 
there is dryness {rauksya), lightness {Idffhava) and cold {saitya)^ then they will 
not remove vdyu ; so, if in those which remove pitta there is sharpness {taik^nyd)^ 
heat {ausnya) and lightness {hi^hutd), then they will not remove and so on. 

* caturndm apt sdmagryam icchaiity atra vipaiciUih. Susruta, i. 40. 13. 

^ drazya-sakti-rupakd rasa~virya-vipdkd yathd-yogam nimitta^kdranataM 
.%amavdyi-kdranatdm vd hhajanto nii kartrtayd vyapadisyante dravya-pard~ 
dhlnatvat. Bhdnumatl, i. 40. 13. 
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h< quite iinifiinkabtc {acintyo) as to the wav in which if operates'. 
'Thus some netlicines operate by r^/.vo, sonic by vipaka,or the rasa 
resulting in in the iligestivc operation (e.g. sunthi, which, tliough 
hot in taste anti hot in virya, is sweet alter tligcstive operation), 
some by jfuva (e.g. kii/attha, though pungent, yei; removes 7 jayu 
on account if its hot rtrva), some by both rasa arici , some 

by dravya-jtrahha 7 )a, 'Virya anil rasa, some by dra^ya-prahhava, 
virya, rasa ; ntl shpdka. 

Caraka, lovvevor, dillers irom Susruta in tliis view of drayva 
arul rasa, virya and vipaka-, tor, according to him, rasa, virya 
and snpdka, themselves being cannot possess further gMnfl.v. 

He does no admit a .d/A'/f as different from the dravya. 'fluis in 
the case of j. rahlidsia,\\'\\\\v Susruta holds that it is a specific sakti, 
or the thing operating in unaccountable ways, Caraka thinks that 
this sakU is identical vvith tin- thing itself, 'riiiis Cakrapani iia 
e>plaining (.’araka-satnliitd, 1. gb. 72, says, “saktir hi svarupam eva 
hhdvandm, i dtiriktam kiridd dharmanlarani bhdvdndm ’' (potency 
is the natur; of things anti is no separate property distinct from 
them). Virya in its general sense means “the potency or power 
of medicine} to produce effects, ’ anti as such int ludes within it 
both rasa and vipaka ; but, since tliese have special names, the term 
virya is not applietl to theni’-h Ajiart from tliis there is special 
virya in a technical sense (pdriblidp'ka). In the view which con¬ 
siders this zirya to be ol two kiiuls, snigdha and ruksa, these are 
to be taken as specific cliaractt'iistics; but in the vitiw which 
considers the virya to be of eight kinds, tliese are to be taken as 
a different ‘et of characteristics of dravya or substance". This 
virya is believetl to be more powerful than rasa, so tliat, when 
the virya and rasa of a thing come into conflict it is the znrya 
whicli preth ininates anil not the rasa. 

Vagbhata junior makes some remarks in support of the name 
virya, as given to the characteristics which go by that name. 
He says tha :, since tlie zfirya characteristics of things remain un¬ 
changed even after digestion, and since the things are primarily 

^ dravycmi Ttmand stikfyd pnihhilvdkhy<iya dasam lumti. . .aira dravya-sakii- 
hdryoddharana tiyathd k( 4 rsaha-manir lnhu~$ulyum dkarsuti. Bhdnumatl, I. 40.13, 

- tasya pdke sya tad-rasasyu idpdkasyut ca prtfian-nirdesdn na virya-vyavahdrah 
sditre. . .(^arokf tu sarridnyu-viryuj-sabdejui te 'pi ^rhitdh. Ibid. 1. 40, 5. 

® yadd dv'vidhant viryam tadd anigdhi-ruksddlndm. . .rasadi-dhurmata- 
ya'wa kdrya-ffr.iluituun vak.syati hi madhuro rasah sni^dha ity ddi astavidha-vlryu- 
pakse tu. . .bahwat-kdrya-kartrtvu-tdvaksayd idryatvam iti sihitih. Ibid, i, 40. 
4 - 
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in u55e for medical purposes and each of them would include many 
SI bstances and rasas, this character justly deserves to be called 
virya, or the potency-in-chicf for producing medical effects^. He 
fi.rther says that rasa is baffled by vipdha, that rasa and vipaka 
can baffle virya, if they work in the same direction, and that they 
may all be baffled by prahhdva. These remarks, however, are 
true only in those cases where rasa, virya and vipdka exist in the 
same proportion, and it must be borne in mind that some objects 
may have rasa of such a predominant type tliat it may overcome 
the vipdka or the virya?-. As regards the relative priority of virya 
and vipdka, Sivadasa in commenting on Cakrapani’s Dravya-guna- 
samgraha says that virya is prior to vipdka ; and this would imply 
that, as virya can supersede rasa, so vipdka may supersede virya. 

If we look back to the earliest history of the development 
of Indian medical ideas in the Aiharva-Veda, we see that there 
were two important classes of medicines, viz. the amulets, manis 
and water. Atharva-VeJa, i. 4.4,1. 5, i. 6, 1. 33, vi. 24, VI. 92, etc. 
ate all in praise of water as medicine, and water is regarded there 
as the source of all rasa or taste. 'I’hus from the earliest times 
two different kinds of medicines were used. Of these the amulets 
were more or less of a miraculous effect. It was not possible to 
judge whieh kind of amulet or marii would behave in which way; 
their mode of operation was unthinkable (acintya). It is easy to see 
th at this mode of operation of medicines was what was considered 
a prahhdva by Caraka and Susnita. With them prahhdva means 
tliC mysterious operation of a medicine acting in an unaccountable 
wry, so that, though two medicines might be exactly similar in 
rasa, virya and vipdka, they might behave differently with regard 
t(- their medicinal effects^. Such an effect was thus naturally con- 
si Icred as unthinkable. But the analogy of the old manis was 
fresh in the minds of these medical thinkers when conceiving this 
piahhdva, and it was in reality an extension of that idea to other 
ui laccountabie effects of medicines h As none of the chemical effects 

' Ayanga-hrdaya, i. q. 15. “ Ibid. I. 28. 

’ rasa-vlrya-vipdkunmn satndnyam yatra lahsyale visesafi karmanam caiva 
prahhdvas tnsya ca smrtnh. Caraka-sandiitd, 1. 26. (iq, Ciikrapani, in commenting 
on this, says, “ rasddi-kdry(dvena yan ndvadharayituin sttkyale kdryam tat pra- 
bhdva-krlam iti mcayati; ata evoktam ‘ prabhdvo 'cintya ucyate ’ rasa-vlrya-vipaka- 
taySfintya ity arthah." 

* nianlndm dhdratnydndm karma yad viiiidhatmakayn, tat-prahhuva-krtarn 
tesdm prahhavo ’cintya ucyate. (The various actions of amulets are to be con- 
siilercd as being due to a prahhdva which is unthinkable— ibid, i, 26. 72.) 
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(in i he mndern sense) nl rnetlicincs on hunern organs were known, 
the most obvious way in whicli tlic medical effects of lierbs, roots, 
etc. could be t lassificd was on flic basis of taste, and by Caraka and 
.Susnita we are told the eflccls ol the dilicreni rasas on the tiifferent 
morbidities o: the body, vayn, ()itta and kapha. As the main 
source ol all diseases was une<|ual increase or decrease of vdyii, 
put a and kapaa, a classiiication which liescribed the rasas in such 
a v\ ay that one tmild knov\ which rasa increased or decreased 
which ol the murbidilies was pariicularly useful. But it is 
obvious that sucii a classiiication, though simple, could not be 
universally tr ie; lor, tiiough (lie taste is .some indication of the 
medici ial [iroperty o! any .substance, it i.s not an infallible one. 
But no other mode ol classiiication was known; it was supposed 
that the taste (rasa) ol some sui-stances changed altogetlier after 
digestion and that in such cases the i.istc which .'hanged after 
thgestion {psl'a) would be operative. Ciikrapani .says that in those 
cases where the taste on tiie longue (ruvu) agrees with the taste 
as ]'iruduced ; Iter tlu: vligestive ptoees.s, the elfect in that tiirection 
betome.s very .slrting, hut in the e;i.se whcte the latter differs 
trom tiie for vier the o(ieration ol rasa hecomes naturally weak, 
laecause the force of the taste proitnrcd hy the linal operation of 
the digestive process is naturaliy strong*. Caraka thought that 
there were o ily three rasas as the result of digestion, viz. katu, 
ntadhura and atnhr, busnita rejected the last, as has alreatfy 
I'leen descrihetl. But even this was not sufficient; for there were 
manv other effects ol medicine vvhich eould not be explained on 
the above si jipositions In explaining this, the theory of sUrya 
was inirodiic.'d. In atidilion to taste suhstances were considered 
to possess off er properties of heat and cold , a.s jntlgei by iinference, 
tactual [iropcrtics of slipjieriness, movement, moisture and dry¬ 
ness, etc., shtrpness, etc, as manilested by odour, end these wen; 
supposed to produce elfecl.s in siipi'rsessiou ol rasa mdv.ipfika. It 
was only in 'he ca.ses wiiere no sensibh- data of any kind could be 
found to ind cate the medical properties ol the thing that the idea 
ol pral/hd 7 ;a -vas introduced. 'I’lw chaplets in Ayur-i'eda on dravya 

* C'aknipaiii on (’araka, i. 26. 65, {‘akrapani noirits oi.it that the liot {katu) 
tdtv.v. is at first nifcfijl in cleantni,» Oie phl<‘gin oC liie ilfroat, but, since it becomes 
tiweei atler stjon, it acts as a nutin-nt ii'/ydu). but, except in the case of 
such aclii ns, it is <lifricu!l to unvicrslanci why the r.isa ivhich was altered 

by di^'cslion -d ould have any aueh tih-ci as CaUrapani suggests (viparyaye tu 
du. biilam iti jfit yofn'i . 
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and guna deal with tlie enumeration of prahhdva and also of rasa, 
•cipaka and virya wherever there is a divergence among them, as 
determined by empirical observation. 'This is very necessary not 
only for tile selection of medicines and diet in the cure of diseases, 
but also for prevention of diseases. It is well to remember that 
many diseases were supposed to arise through eating together things 
which are opposed to each other in rasa, vipdka or virya. 


The Psychological Views and other Ontological 
Categories. 

Caraka in the eighth chapter of the Suira-sthana counts the 
senses as being five in tminber. 'rhough both the Sanikhya and the 
X’aisesika systems, to which .^yur-veda is largely indebted for its 
philosophical ideas, admit or mint!-organ, as a separate sense 

( ndriya), Ayur-vetla here differs from them and, as Cakrapani says, 
s eparates manas from the ordinary senses by reason of the fact that 
it has many functions which are not possessed by any of the other 
svaises {caksur-adihhyo 'dhika-dliarrna-yogitayd)^. Caraka himself, 
however, in another place speaks incidentally of a sixth sense 
{sad-indriya) in connection with the description of sweet taste‘s. 
Manas is, however, here described as transcending the senses 
(tUindriya). Cakrapani, in explaining the atindriya character of 
tnanas, says that it is called atindriya because it is not a cause 
of the knowledge of external objects like the other senses. mas 
is, indeed, the direct cause of pleasure and pain, but it is the 
superintendent <jf all the senses {adhisthayaku). Manas is also 
called sattva and cctas. d'he self is, however, the permanent subject 
of all acts of consciousness {cetand-pratisandhdtd). When the ma 7 ias 
Comes into contact with its objects, viz. pleasure or pain or the 
oitjects of thought, and the self makes an effort at grasping the.se 
oiijects, then there is a movement on the part of manas, by which 
it feels pleasure or pain, or thinks the objects of thought, or moves 
the sense-organs, d'hus, when the self makes an effort and the 
objects of pleasure or pain or thought are present, then the manas 
turns to these as its objects and moves the senses, and the senses, 
guided by it, grasp their respective objects and produce their 
knowledge. 

‘ Cakrapani’s commentary on Caraka-samhiUi, i. 8. 3. 

^ Caraka-samhitd, 1. 26. 41, taira madhuro rasali...sad indriya-prasadanah. 
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'I'he one manas appe;iis as diverse on account of the divt;rsity of 
its objects of thought (e.g. the mind niav sometimes take religious 
thoughts and appear religious and at otlna- times take lustful 
thoughts ami appear lustful), diversnv of staise-obiects witli which 
it is associated (e.g. the mind iiiav gr.isp colour, smell or sound, 
etc.), and diversity of ways dI nnagmation (e.g. “ This will do 
good to me” or “This will do me harm,” etc.). In the satne man 
the mind may sometimes appeal as angry, ignorant or virtuous. 
Hut in reality .he manas is one and the same for each person; all 
these diflerences tlo not appear .it tin* same time with the same 
person, as migot have been the ca.se it then.- were many minds for 
one and the s.tmc person, IVIoreover, ilie manas is atomic; for 
otherwise many different ofjjeeis or fmu tions could be performed 
by one and the same manas at the same rime. 

It may he asked, if one amt tin, same manas car. show 
different kinds ol moral propcnsitie.s, satts’a, rajas or lamas, how' 
can any person be charactenxi-d as sulls ika, rajasika or tamasika^ 
The answer is that a man is called satl uka, rajasika or tiimasika 
according as predominance oi one or other of these gunas is 
observed in thtt man. 

Manas is s ippo.sed to move the senses, which are contttituted 
of akdsa, air, ight, heat, water and eaith; and the seats of the 
senses are the .physical sockets of the eye, the ear, the nostrils, the 
tongue and the skin. I'he five sense tiognitions are produced 
through the tontiguity of the senses, the seiise-oiajects, manas 
and soul, 'f'heo are short-lived (ksartika), hut not exactly momen¬ 
tary, as the Ihiddhists would like to have them'. 'I'liey also are of 
determinate n; ture {nistaydtmikah) As t.'akrapani says, it is quite 
possible tor transitory sense -cognitions to give a determinate report 
ol their ohjeev.s. M'hougb all the senses are made up of the five 
elements, yet those senses vvhicli contain any element in a pre¬ 
ponderating d ■gree were conceived as made up of that element 
The sense that lia.s a particular element in a preponderating degree 
is regarded at having liy virtue of rh.ii a special capacity for 
grasping that particular element'-, 

d'he connection of the body, uic senses, the manas and the self 

^ Cakrapani’s commentary on ('araka-uimhitu, ii. 8 11. K^anika ity uiutara- 
injuhinyah na tu mudclha-siddfidiitm'iid i:ku-ksiind 7 )as!}i(iyinyiik. 

“ tatra yad-y^id-utmakam indriyam vitieuil tat-tad-^attnakam evdrtham anu^ 
grhndti tat-svabhi’vdd vibhutpdi: ca. (C.’araka, i. 14.) 
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>s called life (jwita)'. The self is everywhere regarded as the agent 
which unites the acts of consciousness (jnana-pratisandhata). 
Cakrapani says that:, since the body is momentary {sarirasya 
ksanikatvena), it may he argued that the union of the self with 
■he body is also momentary. 'I'hc answer that Cakrapani gives to 
such an objection is that, though the body is momentary, yet, 
since the momentary bodies are repeated in a series, the series as 
t whole may be looked upon as one; and, though the union of the 
relf with each term of the scries is momentary, yet, since the series 
may be looked upon as one, its union with the self may also be 
regarded as one [santann-vyavasthito 'yam ekatayd ucyate)‘^. In 
another place Caraka says that the manas, the self and the body 
ire connected together like a tripod, on which life rests; if any one 
of the components is missing, the unity is brokeirk 

It has already been pointed out that, according to Caraka, 
the self is active and that by its activity the mind moves; and 
It is by the operation of mind that the senses move, d'he self 
IS also regardeil as being cctana (conscious). But this consciousness 
does not belong to the self in itself, it is attained only by its 
connection with the senses through ninnas*. It is, however, 
necessary to note that apart from this self there is, according to 
Caraka, another transcendent self {parah atmd), different from the 
self which participates in the union of the body and the senses 
(which is also technically cMcd xUa samyopi-purusa)-'. d'he subtler, 
or transcendent, self is unchangeable {nir-vikdra). Knowledge 
implies a process and a change, and this self manifests con¬ 
sciousness only in tho.se parts where it hecome.s associated with 
manas and the senses. 'I'hus, though the self is eternal, yet the 
rise of consciousness in it is occasional. The unchangeablcness 
of the self consists in its being able to unite with itself its past and 
future states*'’. If the self were not permanent, it could not unite 
with itself all its past experiences. The sufferings and enjoyment 

' Caraka, (. i. 41. The other synonyms of life are dhiiri, nityaga and 
anubandha. Ibid. 1. i. 41. 

* sattvam ritmd sariram ca trayam etal tri-dandaval 

lukas tiahati samyogat tatra sart/im prnlistbitam. Ibid. I. 1.45. 

* idam eva cdtmanas <etonalvo>n, yad indriya-samyoge sati jndna-sdlitvarn, 
na nikrftasydtmnmn ceianalviini. (takriipiini on Caraka, 1. i. 47. 

* nirvikarah paras hj dinifi satva-bhiilii-gutirndriyaih. Caraka, J. i. 55. tena 
sallva-sarXrdtma-melaka-rupti yu dima-inhdetui iicyate lam vydvartayali. Crikra- 
pani on the above. 

* nityatvam cdlmanah purvdpardvaslhdnubhiitdrtlia-pratisandhdndt. Cakra- 
pani on Caraka, 1, 1. 55. 
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that affect us should not be attributed to the self, but to manas 
{drsyamana-rugadi-vikaras tu rnanmi). 

I’he spccid feature of this view of self is that it is pei'manent 
and unchangeable; this self seems to liold within it all the indi¬ 
vidual egos wliich openitc in association with their resjtective senses, 
manas and body. It becomes emlowed witli consciousness only 
when it is in association with the senses. IMeasure, pain and the 
movements ir volved in tliought-processes are attributed to manas, 
though the manas is ;dso eonsideretl to derivt; its activity from the 
self . 'I'he states of consciousness lliat are [troduced arc all united 
in the self, 'i he self, thus diverted in its subtler asjtect from the 
senses and manas, is eternal and uncliangcable, whereas in its 
aspect as as.sr ciated with ananas and the sen.ses it is in the sphere 
of change and consciousness, 'riiis view is therefore diffennit from 
those of the ('rtlmdo.x schools of Indian philosophy. 

It is well to note in this comu'ction that the Caraka-satnhita 
begins with a 1 enumeration of the Vaise.sika categories, and, though 
it often dilfeis from the Vai.sesika view, it seems lo take its start 
from the Vaisesika. It enumerates the live elements, manas, time, 
space and sell as substances {dravya)', it enumerates the 
such as the s.'nsible ciualities, the mechanical or physical qualities 
given in the list beginning with heaviness (gmv adayah), intelli¬ 
gence (htiddhi), and those hegiiming with remoteness {para) and 
ending with effort (/n't/ref/n'/). Hut what is this gurntidt list:? There 
is no sucli list in the Vaisepka-sntras. Cakrairani, however, refers to 
an enumeration given in a later cha|>ter (1.25, 35) by Caraka, where 
however these gunas are not enumeratcil as belonging to all sub¬ 
stances, hut only to thi' foorl and drink that we takeh But the list 
referred to as pr/nfdz (l)eginning with paradi)prayatndnta (ending in 
pfiiya/na) is not to be found anywhere in the (^araka-samhild. 'This 
may be a reference to the I'aisrsika-siitra, 1. i. 6'-^. But, if this i.s so, 
it leaves out a number of other <///««.< etmmerated in the Vaiscsika- 
sia'ra wliich were counted there iti the paradi list’^. Caraka 
himself give; a list of gunas Ireginmng vvitli para which includes 
some of those gunas includetl in the I'aisesika-sulra already 

^ dfifirah'cw (ilmrdsytnK'aTuihdm arthuhludcU Sd punah.. .vimsati-yuno i>uru- 
laifhu-sif<)Sfi(i-.sntipihd-riihsa-maniii/-tJhptii~stliir//-sorii-fnr(iu - kdlhina -t'isadd - pic- 
i hi '.ii-slakuKi-Ul ctrd-suhprtd-Kthfilii-sdniird -draiHinuydinuL Caraka-sarnhild, i. 5.35. 

“ ptinitiuipiiraliw hudilhaydh uddia-duhhfui iuhd-di'epiti prayatnad ca ^uridh. 

(. 1.6. 

^ riifia-rasa i>aiidha~sparsdh sarfikhy'd-parumtudai prtliaktvam samyo}fa-~ 
vibhdpaK ptirati tipmatve. Ibid. 

n n -.M 
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referred to and some more, d'he "Mwa^ enumerated Art para, apara, 
yukti, samkhyd, samyoga, mhhdga, prthaktva, parimdna, smnskdra, 
and ahhydsa^. Para means “superiority” or “itnportance” {pra~ 
dhana), apara means “inferiority” or “unimportance” [apra- 
dhana). d'hls importance or unimportance is witli reference to 
I'ountry, time, age, measure, tlie rasa resulting from digestion 
{pdka), potency (virya) and taste (rasa). 'I'liu.s, a dry coniury is 
called para and a marshy one apara', the rains (visarga) of early 
and late autumn (sarat and heinanta) are called para, whereas the 
reason of drought (winter, spring and summer) is called apara-, 
with reference to paka, vtrya and rasa, para and apara mean 
‘ suitability ” and “ unsuitability ” - that which is suitable to one is 
para and that which is unsuitable to him is apara, Yukti means 
proper selection of medicines with reference to certain diseases 
(dostidy-apeksayd bhesajasya samiclrui-knlpand)', samkhyd means 
“number”; samyoga, tlm mixing up or compounding of two or 
more substances; vihhtlga, separation; prthakiva, difference. The 
mountains Himalaya and .Meru are prlhak, because they are 
situated in different places and cannot unite; again, even though 
a pig and a hufiaU) may meet together, they always remain different 
from each other; and again, in the same class, say in a collection 
<'f peas, each pea is different in identity from the other; in the last 
case difference in number constitutes a difference in identity; thus, 
wherever there is a numerical ditference(('me/frt/a), there is difference 
in identity, Prthaktva thus stands for three kinds of difference, 
spatial difference, difference of characters and difference of identity 
<iue to numerical distinction. Parimana means measurement by 
weight, saniskdra means the production of new qualities and 
ahhydsa means habit due to constant practice {satata-kriyd). ft 
i:i evident from the above that, though the terms used are the 
s ime as those used fjy Kaniida m the Vaisesika-sutra, yet they are 
mostly used in different senses in accordance, probably, with 
riiedical tradition. But this list does not end with prayatnu', it 
seems therefore that parddi and prayatndnta stand for two dif¬ 
ferent lists and should not be combined together. We have above 
tlie parddi list. T'he prayatndnta is a different list of gunas. It 
includes, as Cakrapani says, icchd (desire), dvesa (hatred), sukha 

' Fatdparatvp yuhtis ca satnkhyd samyoga eita ca, vibhdgas ea prthakivam ai 
p irimanam atfidpi ca, samskdrdbhydsa ity etc gttnuh jneydh paradayah. Caraka- 
Si mhitd, 1. 26. 27-29. 
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(pl(;asiirc), duhkha (pain) and prayutiM (cffoit). Prayatna n>eans 
lliat particular cpiaiity hy du* rise of whicii in the soul the manas 
is moved to activity. 

Karma (> toverneiit) is dcscriher! as prayatnddi-cestu'am, i.e. 
a movement of the nature of conscious cilort; the worri ddi in 
pruyatnddi is explained I)y Cakrai)ani .is meaning “of the nature 
of'.” 

Sanurodyc means the reiaiioii of inseparable inherence, as in 
the case of qt alities and sub.stanccs. t.iikrapani, in explaining the 
nature of saniavdyuyi'Ayi\ that it is eternal, so that, even when in a 
liarticular case it may disappear, it raiiitiniies to e.xist i ii other cases. 
It iS never destroyeil or created anew, Init only its apjiearance 
IS ar is not manife.sted in particular cases-. In the case of 
sdmdnya and viu'sa, again, (..'araka seems to add a new sense to 
the words. In the Vaisesika systems the word sdmdnya means 
a class concept; but here it mean.s theconerete things which have 
similar constiaieiits or characteristics, and 'nises/i, which means in 
Vaisesika ultimate specitie pnqieriies dillerentiating one atom from 
another, means m (’araka concrete things which have dissimilar 
anc, opposite constituents or characteristics, Sdnidnya and visesa 
thus have a si ^fnilicance quite ddh rent I rom w hat they have in the 
Vdisffsika-sutras. The principle of sdmdnya and trisesa is the main 
support ot j^yur-veda; lor it is die principle width unrlerlies 
the applicatio 1 ol medicines .iiitl the course of diets. Sulastances 
having similar constituents ur characteristus will increase each 
other, and th jse having dissimilar constituents or eharacteristics 
will decrease each other. 'I'lius a suhstance liaviiig the cliaracter- 
istics ol ■ 7 )dta will increase vdla and decre.ise s/csmari, which is 
dissimilar to it, and so on. Sdnidnva is thus dclined as tulydrtbatd, 
i.e. performing similar iniryiuses. Instead of having only a con¬ 
ceptual value, sdmdnya and viJcsa are here seen to diiseharge 
a pragmatic trork ot supreme value for Ayur-veda. As regards 
the theory ot sukistaiices {druvya) .ilso, thougli ('ar.ika borrowed 
the enuinerat on ol categories, (.'akrapam says that the simpler 
hkiltas toriuei parts ot the complex ones (tihutdnlardnupravcsa), 
and in .support of this idea lie ijiiotes .1 sfUra irom the Nydya- 
suira, which, however, there occiits as an opponent’s view, since 
tiie theory oi hhutdnupravcsa \vas not helievcd in hy the Nyaya- 

' tidi-iohdah prakdraviici■ (.'iiki;i|.>;ini’s cnni.ncntaiy on (Saraka-sanihitd, i. 

I • 4''- //>!«/. i. I . 
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Vaisesika school; with that school none of the elements entered 
mto any other, and their qualities were fixed in themselves. 
However, in spite of these modifications, the relation of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika with Caraka seems to be close. Hut the detailed descrip- 
<ion of the school of Samkhya.in tv. i ,as has already been mentioned 
and explained in the first volume of the present work, in the 
idiapter on Sanikhya, does not seem to have much bearing on the 
needs of Ayur-veda; and so the whole chapter does not appear to 
iit in with the rest of the work, and it is not referred to in other 
parts of the book. It is not improbable that this chapter was 
somehow added to the book from some other treatise. 

Susruta does not, like Caraka, enumerate the categories of the 
Vaisesika, and his account of Samkhya is very faithful to the 
traditional account given in Isvarakrsna’s Karikd and in the 
Sdtnkhya-sutra. Having described the Sanikhya theory, Susruta 
says that according to medical science the causes of things are 
sixfold, viz. (i) nature of things (svahhdva), (2) God (Isvara), 
(3) time (kata), (4) accidental happenings (yadrcchd), ($) destiny 
iniyati) and (6) evolution {parindmaY- As Dalhana points out, 
Susruta has in several places referred to the operation of all these 
causes. Thus the formation of the limbs of the body in the foetus- 
state is said to be due to nature (svabhava) ; (iod as fire is said to 
iperate as the digestive fire in the stomach and to help digestion; 
time as seasons is said to be the cause of the increase and decrease 
of dosas; destiny means virtue and vice, and diseases and recovery 
from them are sometimes attributed to these. Jejjata, in com¬ 
menting on Susruta (as reported by Dalhana), says that all the 
above six causes, with the e.xception of God, are but different 
names of prakrii. Gayl, however, thinks that the above six causes 
represent the instrumental cause, though prakrti may still be con¬ 
sidered as being the material cause {upadana-karana). 

As Dalhana and Gayl think, there is no reason to suppose that 
Susruta described the Samkhya doctrine; for, immediately after 
describing the sixfold causes, he speaks of the elements as being 
constituted of the three gnnas, sattva, rajas and tarnas. h'ven the 
senses are regarded as being material. Souls are according to Ayur¬ 
veda eternal, though they are limited to their bodies and are not 
all-pervasive. 'They are manifested when the semen and the blood 
combine, and it is this bodily self, suffering transmigration owing 
^ Sidruta-samhitdj ill. i. ir. 
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to virtue ;incl vice (called kurnui-piiriisa), with ^vhich metlical 
science is cm ceriied. When the sell is in association with maiias, 
it aas the t allowing qualities: pleasure, p:un, desire, hatrei.1, 
eiiort, prana and aptina (the u]>\vard current of breath and the 
downward ioice acting in the direiuion ol the rectum), the opening 
and closing ( f the eyelids, the action of the intellect as decision 
or hiiddhi (nilcaya), imagination {samlialpa), thought {vtceirana), 
me nory (snirti), scientific knowhalge {vijnana), energy [adhya- 
vasliya) and sense-C(.ignitions (vistiyi>pa/td)dld). The cpialities of 
nianas arc liicided into three classes, viz. sdttvika, rdjnsa and 
tam<na\ of tliese the sdltviha ones are kind actions, the desire of 
enjoying gradually, mercy, iruthlulncss, viitue, faith,, self-know¬ 
ledge, retcMiti /e power (niedha), intelligence (htiddh,), self-control 
(dhrti), and sense of dutv tor the sake of duty (anahhisanya)] the 
rdjiisa c|ualiti ;s are sulfering, impatience, pride, untruth fulness, 
cruL'lty, hoastrnlness, conceit (wni/ni'), joy, jiassion and anger; the 
tdinasa qualities are tUdInesa, viciousness, want of retentive porver, 
itUeness and sleepiness. 

Logical SpecLilations and Terms relating to 
Acadernic Di.spute. 

Things are either existent {sat) or non-existent (o.vn/.), and they 
can be invest gatetl by the four praiiidnas, viz. the testimony of 
trusty persoi s (aplopadfsa), (lerceptiou [pratyakui), inference 
(anamilna) and the coming to a conclusion by a series of syllogisms 
of probability (yukti) ‘. 

Those whose minds are fn-e Irom the impurities of rajas and 
tanuis through the force ot their a.sceiic endeavours, who possess un¬ 
limited knowloilge extending through the past, present and future, 
are to be considered as trustwa.irthv (apta). Such persons neither 
have any deliciencv oi knowledge nor wotdd they willingly say 
anything untiue. They must be considered as absolutclv trusty 
(dp.ni), and thrir testimony may he regarderi as true'-h 

The valid and certain knowledge that aiises as the result of 
the relation of self, senses, niniias atul sense-objects is called 
“perception.’ This cont;iet of the sense with the object is re- 
gardetl by Catrapani as being ol live kinds, viz. (i) contact witli 
the dravya (si hstance), called samyoga; (a) contact with the punas 


‘ Cjari'ku-sturihitd, i. ii. 17. 


Ibid. I. II. 18, IQ. 
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(qualities) through the thing (saniyukta-samavdya) in vvhicli they 
inhere by samavdya (inseparable) relation; (3) contact with the 
i’unas (such as colour, etc.) in the generic cliaractcr as univers tls 
Ilf those qualities, e.g. colouretlness {riipatva), which c^ist in the 
j'unas in the samavdya relation; this is called samyukla-saniaceta- 
samavdya since the eye is in contact with the thing and the colour 
is in the thing by samavdya relation, and in the specific colour 
’here is the universal colour or the genetic character of colour by 
. amavdya relation; (4) the contact called samavdya by which sounds 
are said to he perceived by the ear: the auditory sense is dkdsa, 
and the sound exists in dkdsa by the samavdya relation, and thus 
the auditory sense can perceive sound by a peculiar kind of contact 
I ailed samaveta-samavdya ■, (5) the generic character of sound 
as the sound universal {sahdatva) is perceived by the kind of 
contact known as samaveta-samavdya. It is only immediately 
lesulting (taddtve) cognition of sttch a contact that is called per¬ 
ception {pratyaksa) \ for inference, memory, etc. also may come 
m as a result of such a cognition at later stages through other 
successive processes {pdramparya). Cakrapani further notes that 
the four kinds of contact spoken of here are the real causes of 
The phenomenon of perception; in reality, however, “knowledge 
That results as the effect of sense-contact” would be a sufficient 
definition o\ pratyaksa\ so in the perception of pleasure, though 
none of these contacts arc necessary, it is regarded as a valid 
case of direct perception. Contact with the self is, of course, 
necessary for all kinds of cognition*. It is easy to see that the 
above theory of perception is of the same type as that found in 
The Nyaya system. The nir-vikalpa perception is not taken into 
consideration; for there is nothing corresponding to the term 
avyapadesya in the Nydya-sutra^. Inference must be based 
on perception, by which the concomitance of the hetu can first 
)e observed. Inference is of three kinds, viz. from kdrya (effect) 
■o kdrana (cause), as the inference of cohabitation from pregnancy; 
i rom cause to effect, as the inference of the future production of 

^ Cakrapani on Caraka~sam}iitdj i. ii. 20. 

^ The definition of pratyaksa given in Caraka-samhitd, i. ii. 20, is: 
dtniendriya-majW’-Wthdndm sannikarsdt pravartate 
vyaktd taddtve yd buddhih pratyaksam sd nirucyate. 

The definition of pratyaksa in the Nydya-sutra is as follows: 

indriyartha-sannikarsotpannam jndnam avyapadesyam 
avyabhiedri vyavasdydtTnakam pratyaksam. 

For a discussion thereon see vol. i, pp. 333—343* 
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f ruit front a seed with die oilier attend;iiit causes, sprinkling with 
water and the like; and inference by associations other than that of 
cause and et 'eet, as the interenee of lire froiu sinokeh 

Yukti is not counted as a separate pramana by any other system 
of Indian thi ught. Wltcn our intelligence judges a fact by acornplex 
wi.-ighing in mind of a number of reasons, causes or consii.lerations, 
tlirougli which one practically attains all that is tlesirable in life, 
as virtue, wealth or fruition of desires, we have what may lie called 
yitktp. As ( akrapani points out, this is not in reality of the nature 
of a separate pramana -, btil, sinci- it iu ljts pramatias, it is counted 
as a pramana. As an example ol vukh, Caraka mentions the fore¬ 
casting of a goorl or bad hanest from the condition of the ground, 
the esiimate i amount of tains, elimaiie condition!> and the like, 
(kikrapani rightly says that a case like litis, where ti conclusion is 
reached as the combinei.1 appliettiion ol a number o"'reasonings, is 
properly called Uha and is current amongghe peopltt by this name, 
ft is hero ct tinted as it separtitc pramana. It is in reality an in¬ 
ference (if a 1 elfcet from causes and, as such, cannot bt; used at 
the present into, and hetice it cannot be e.tlled tri-kala, valid in 
all the three times, past, jtresent and future, as Caraka says. 

'The Buddhist, writes baiiraraksiia in discussing; Caraka’s doc¬ 
trine ol yukt' as a separate pramana, hohls tliat yukii consists in the 
observation that, since, when this happens, that happens, and, since, 
when this d( es not hap.pim, that does not happen, this is the cause 
of that. It nay lie argued th;it this is not a case of inference, since 
there is no pioposition e(|uivalent to the proposition with a drstanta, 
or example, in IVyaya inlerettce (e.g, whatever is smoky is fiery, as 
the kitchen) It is held, as Ixamalasila interprets, that the cause- 
eflect itlea if deriveil from the idea ol “this happening, that hap¬ 
py ns,” and there is no other iilea in the notion of causality; if in any 
case any paitictilar example is given, then another example might 
he asked for, and after that another, and we should have regressus 

’ pf<Uy(ikKit~i>un>am !n-'i'idh.ain 

trt-haUiTii ({imimiyiiti- 
vahtiir nif^ililho dhunf 'tui 
tnaithunani ifarhha-duriandt, 
i'.votn vytnviKytmty ntitam 
bijdt phniam uHdgatam 
drstvd hljat phahnn jutam 
ihfmui sadrstmi budhoh. 

Curaka-samhifd, 1. ii. 21, 22. 

- h iddhih pasyati yd bhdvdn bahu-kdrana-yognjdn 

y iktis Iri-kdld sdjniyd tri~vnriiah sddhynte yayd. 


Ibid. I. IT. 25. 
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ad infinitum^. These arguments in support of yukti as the conclud- 
irig of the cause-effect relation from “ this happening, that happens ” 
n lation are refuted by Santaraksita and Kamalaslla, who point out 
that there are no separate cognitive processes which link up the 
n lation of “this happening, that happens” with the cause-effect 
n lation, because both these convey the same concept. The cause- 
elFect relation is the same as “this happening, that happens.” 
li may be argued that, whenever anything invariably and un¬ 
conditionally happens on the happening of any other thing, then 
tlic two are considered to be related as cause and effect, just as a 
jug, etc. are invariably seen to appear after the proper operations 
of the potter and his wheels. If this is yukti, then it is not a different 
source of knowledge. 

Cakrapani, however, points out that these criticisms are all 
beside the point, since yukti, according to Caraka, is not kdrya- 
kuranatd from tad-hhdva-bhdvita] it is the arriving at a conclusion 
as a result of a series of reasonings. But it is important to note 
that in in. 4. 6 and 7 Caraka speaks of three kinds of pramdnas, 
vi^. pratyaksa, anumdna and sabda, and describes anumdna as being 
tarka depending on yukti. Tarka is e.xplained by Cakrapani as 
bi‘ing the knowledge of things which cannot be perceived (tarko 
’pratyaksa-jndnam), and yukti is here paraphrased by Cakrapani as 
the relation of a-vind-hkdva. It is said in this connection that a 
disease is to be determined by pratyaksa, the medical texts (dpto~ 
pi/deJa) and inference. But in iH. S.- 6. 33 and 34 Caraka counts 
aitihya as dptopadesa, though ordinarily aitihya is considered in 

^ drstdfite *py ala eva tad-hhfwa-hfidvitvdt kdryafd^pratipatti/i, tainlpi 
dr<tdnto 'nyo ^nvesaniyah^ talrdpy apara ity amwasthd. Kanialasihi ay quoted by 
Cd.krapani on Carakasamhitdy i. ii. 25. 

Santaraksita misrepresents Caraka’s view of yukti in a very stranf^e manner, 
lie says that, when from the fact that in all cases when A is present H is present 
and in all cases when A is absent B is also absent one thinks A to be the cause 
of B, this is regarded by Caraka as the new pramdna of yukti. Santaraksjta*s 
ex let w'ords are: 

asmin sati bhavaty eva ua bhavaty usatlti ca 
tasmad ato bhavaty eva yukiir esd 'bhidhiyate 
pramdndntaram eveyam ity dha c.aroko rtiunih 
ndtiumdmitu iyam yasrndd drsldtUo *tra mi labhyat.e. 

Tattva~samf*raha, p. 482. 

This, however, is entirely different from what Caraka says, as is pointed out by 
Cakrapani in his commentary on Caraka-samhitd. Caraka’s idea of yukti is the 
locie of probability, i.e. when from a number of events, circumstances, or 
observations one comes to regard a particular judgment as probable, it is called 
yukti, and, as it is different from inference or any of the other accepted pramdnas, 
it is to be counted as a separate pramdna. So far as I know, this is the only 
ex.imple of the introduction of the logic of probability in Indian thought. 
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Indian philosophy as being “tradition” or long-standing popular 
belief, diffenait from agiitpudcsa; upanima, under the name of 
aupamya, is r.lso referred to. 

It may not be out of place here to note that the obstacles to 
perception referred to in the Sdmkhyii-karikd are all mentioned 
here. 'Thus it is said that even those things which have colour 
{riipa) cannoi be perceived if they are covered by a veil, or if the 
senses are weak, or if the Tuitid is unsettled, or if they are mixed 
up in any homogeneous meilinm indistinguishable from them, 
or when in tl e case of smaller lights they are overcome by stronger 
lutninaries, or when they are too line or too subtleb 

Logic wa^ of use with liulian metiieal men not only in diag¬ 
nosing a disease, but also in tlie debates which they had with one 
another. 'I’lie rival practitioner.s often liad to show their skill and 
learning in debates on occasions of the treatment of illness of rich 
patients. The art of carrying on a dis[>ule successfully was con¬ 
sidered an important ac(]iiisition among medical practitioners. 
Thus we ha\ e a wliole set of technical terms relating to disputes, 
such as are never found in any other literature, excepting the 
Nydya-sutra. In the almost the whole of the chapter 

called the Roga-hhipip-jitiya-virndna" (nr. 8) is cevoted to this 
purpose. It IS well to remember that diih rent kinds of disputes 
and fallacies are mentioned in the Nyayui-sUIrd, and it will be itseful 
to refer to these when dealing with similar tiapics from either the 
Caraka-samhitd or the Susrula-sainliita. 

The four terms referred to in connei tion with disputes in the 
Nyaya-siltra are tarka, vdda, jolpo ami vilanda. Tarka is said to 
be the same as riha, and this is explained as a process of reasoning 
carried on ir one’s mind before one can come to any right con¬ 
clusion. It s a name for the sid)jective weighing of different 
alternatives t n the occasioit of a doidu before a conc lusivt; affirma¬ 
tion or tlenial (nirnaya) is made. Jdisputes are said to be of three 
kinds, vada, jalpa and vitandu. Viida means a discussion for the 
ascertainment of truth, jalpa a dispute in which the main object 
is the overth:-ow of the ojtponent rightly or wrongly, and vilanda 
a dispute in which attempts are made to discover the faults of 
the; opponen ’s thesis without any attempt to offer any alternative 
th(‘sis. Vada is thus csscntiallv different in its purpose irom jalpa 
and vilanda: for vada is .an academical discussioji with pupils, 

' (Airifha-samhitii, l. ii. 
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tt achers, fellow-students anti persons seeking truth solely for the 
p irpose of arriving at right conclusions, and not for fame or gain'^. 
J'llpa, on the other hand, is that dispute w'hich a man carries on 
while knowing himself to be in the wrong or unable to defend 
h inself properly front his opponents except by trickery and other 
unfair methods of argument. 

Caraka, in iii. 8, says that a medical man should hold discussions 
(samhhdsd) with other medical men. Discu,ssion increases zeal for 
knowledge (samharsa), clarifies knowledge, increases the power of 
speech and of achieving fame, removes doubts in the Icarnn'ig 
acquired before and strengthens convictions. In the course ol these 
discussions many new things may be learnt, and often out of ai 
an opponent will disclose the most cherished secret teachings c)i ins 
rt achers, 'Fhese discussirtns are of tw'o classes, friendly (sandhaya 
si/mbhdsd) and hostile {vigrhyu sambhdsd). frientiiy discussion is 
held among wise and learned persons who frankly an i sincerely 
discuss questions and give their views wathout any fear of being 
di;feated or of the fallacies of their arguments b< ing cxfiosed, For 
in such discussions, even though there may Ire the fallacies do¬ 
st ribed, no one would try to take atlvantage of (he other, no one is 
jidrilant over the other’s defeat and no alternpl is made to niis- 
interpret or misstate the other’s vlew.s. 

Caraka then proceeds to give instructions as to how one should 
behave in an assembly where one has to meet witli hostile disputes. 
Before engaging oneself in a hostile discussion with an opponent 
a man ought carefully to consider whether his opponent is inferior 
{para) to him and also the nature of the assembly {parisat) in which 
the discussion is undertaken. A parisai may he learned (jndnavati) 
or ignorant {mudha), and these again may be friendly {suhrt), 
neutral {udasina), or hostile {pratinwistd). When an opponent is to 
be judged, he is tir he judged from two points of view, intellectual 
and moral. Thus, on tlic one hand, it has to be considered whether 
be is learned and wise, whether he remembers the texts and can 
reproduce them quickly and has powers of speech, and on the 
other hand, whether he is of an irritable temperament, or of a 
fearful nature, etc. A man must carefully consider whether his 
opponent is superior to him in these qualifications or not. 


^ vadam ca nimaya-phalarthibhir f 7 ja nsya-sabrahmaedri-gurubhih saha vlta- 
riigaih^ na khydti’'ldbh(J''rabhasa^prQiivardhamdna‘‘Spa 7 dhdnuhandha'-vidhurdtma^ 
bitir drabheia. Nydya-mnnjart, p. 594. 
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No tlisputes sliould be undertaken in a hostile assembly; for 
c\ eii die bcbt argimients Tnii_;bl lie rnisinterjireted. In an ignorant, 
triemily or neutral assembly it is jtossil'ile to win a debate by pro¬ 
ceeding tactfullv against an opponent who is looked down upon 
bi; lamous or otherwise great pei'-ons. In beginning conversations 
with sucli persons attempts may be rnatle to pu'///Ae them by 
reciting long sutrns and to demorali/i' or stun thsm, as it were, 
1.1V jtikes, batter and gestures and liv using satirical language. 

When a man has to enter into a ilispnte w'ith his equal, he 
sliould find otit tlie special point iti which his opponent is weak 
and attack h tn tliere attd should ti v to < orner him in such posititins 
as are genet ally unacceptable to people in general. Caraka then 
pi'oeeeds to e.xplain a nutubei ol ict hnieal terms in connection 
With such d sjnites. lake the Nvaya, t'araka divides such hostile 
disputes {^vaia) ititt.) two and ‘vitanda. Fratijnd is the 

enunciation ot a thesis whi(.:li is sought lo he proved, e.g. “’The 
piirusa is eternal.” Slhdpann i.s the establishing of a thesis by 
syllogistic reasottings invohing |iropn.siiions with hetu, drstanta, 
upanaya and niyammut. d'luis tin.- above thesis (pratijnn), ‘‘'The 
puruu! is eternal,” is to be supported bv a reason (helu), “because 
it is iinereated”; by an example {drstanta), “'riie sky is nnereated 
and it i.s eternal by it propnsilioii showing the similaiitv between 
the suliject <1 the exattifile. am! die subject of the tliesis (<<pimaya), 
vi “ Just as the dkdsa is unereaied, so the pnrusa is also nn'Crealed ”; 
and finally by establishing the thesis (nipamana), ‘''I'lierefore the 
pwriisa is eternal 

Pratisthdpand is the attempt to estiiblish a proposiUoii contrary 
to the, proposition or the thesis put lorih liy the ojiponent. I'hus, 
when the th ;sis of tlie slhdpaua is " I’lintsa is eternal,” the prati- 
stiidpana proposition w’ould be Funtsa is non-ett rnal,” because 
“it is perceivable by the senses,” and “'I’he jug which is per¬ 
ceptible to the senses is non elei nal,” and “ Purusa is like the jug,” 
so "Purusa is non-eternal.” 

Caraka defines hetu as “the cause of know'ledge” (hetur ndma 
upalabdhi-kdranani), and the cause of knowledge is the pramanas of 
pratyaksa, anumdna, aitihva and aupawya. 'I'he definition of hetu 
in the Nydya-sutra refers only to the perceived hetu in the 
case of inference, through a situilarity or dissimilarity to which a 

^ It is easy lo see that Caraka admitted in a syllogism all the five propositions 
thst are admitted in the Nyayu-sutra. 
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relation is established by inference’^. Here Caraka points out that 
a 'ictu may be either perceived, inferred or found by analogy or 
fnim the scriptures, but, in whichever way it may be found, when 
it leads to knowledge, it is called a hetu. 'I'hus, when 1 say, “The 
lii 1 is fiery, because it smokes” (parsiatovahniman dhumavattvat), 
th r smoke is the hetu, and it is directly perceived by the eye. But 
tviien I say, “ He is ill, because he is of low digestion,” the hetu is 
net directly perceived, but is only inferred; for the tact of one’s 
bting in low digestion cannot be directly perceived. Again, when 
it is said, “ Purus a is eternal, because it is uncreated” (nityah 
pitrusah a-krtakatvdt), the uncreatedness (a-krtakatva) is the hetu, 
but it is neither perceived, nor inferred, but accepted from the 
testimony of the scriptures. Again, in the proposition, “His face 
is most beautiful, because it has been compared with the moon” 
[asya mukharn kdntatimuim candropumutvat), the fact of being com¬ 
pared with the moon is the hetu and it is known by upamcP, Thus 
C iraka’s definition of hetu does not really come into conflict with 
that of Gautama; he only says that a hetu may be discovered 
by any of the pramdnas, and, by wluchever pramdna it may be 
discovered, it may be called a hetu, if it is invariably and uncon¬ 
ditionally {a-vind-hhdva) associated with the major term (sddhya)’^. 

Caraka then proceeds to describe uttara, which is in purport 
tlie same as the jdti of the Nyuya-sfitrns. Wlien an opponent wants 
to prove a thesis on the basis of a similarity of the subject of the 
tl esis with the hetu, attempts have to be made to upset the thesis 
by' showing its dissimilarity to the hetu. Thus one may say that 
the feeling of cold in a man must be due to his being affected by 
snow, dews, or chilly air, because effects arise from causes similar 
to them; in reply it may be said that effects are dissimilar from 
their causes, since a burning fever may often be an effect of cokH. 

^ uddJiarana-sadfiarjnyat sadhya-sadfianam hetuh 

tathd vaidharwyut. Nydya-sutra, i. i. 34, 35. 

^ See Julpii-hu/pa-toniy lu. 8. 122. 

^ lietus (dvindhJifiva-Unga-vacatiarfi yady api, tathdpiha linga-pragrdhakdni 
pt atyaksadi-pramayuiny eva yathokta-hetu-^muhitvvna hetu-sabdcmafia, 

Cakrapani on Caraka, ni. 8. 6. 25. 

^ sddhartnya-vaidhar 77 iydhhydm pratyavastfumatnjdtih. Nydya-sutra, i. 2. 18. 
Tiiere are twenty-four kinds of this jdti, e.g. (1-2) sadhcirmya-vaidharmya-sayna, 
(3 “8) utkarsdpakarsa-varnydvarnya-vikalpa-sddhya-sama, (9-10) prdpty-aprdpti- 
sama, {11-12.) prasafiga-pratidrstdnta-smna, (13) anutpatii-sama, (14) samsaya- 
sama, {\^) prakarana-sama, (16) ahetu-stimu, (17) arthdpalti-sama, (18) a 7 nsesa- 
sama, (19) upapatti-sama, (20) upalabdhi-sama, (21) anupalabdhi-sama, (22) nitya- 
sama, (23) anitya-sama, (24) kdrya-sama. 

Sadharmya-vaidharmya-sama is that in which, when an argument is given on 
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The lon| list of jatis given in the Nyaya-sutra and explained 
in the cornnientaries and in the Nyaya-munjarl is not referred to 


thtt basis of the similarity or dissimilarity to a certain hetu, it is y>ointed out 
ihitt quite the opposite conclusions may V>c drawn from other points ol similarity 
or dissimilarity with other hetids. 'I’lius, when it is said, ^abda is non-eternal, 
because it is p oduced by an ellort, and whatever is produced by an effort is 
non-eternal, as a it may he answered, ‘\^'abda is eternal, because it is 

partless : a partless entity like the akdsa is found to be eternal; there is no special 
reason why on account of iis siniilariiy to a juti sound shouKl he non-eiernal, 
ami not eternal owing to its similarity to dluisu.** An escape from the dilemma 
is possible by enquiring as to what may constitute an unconditional and 
invariable (airyt hhictiri) similarity. 

UtkarsdpakLruj- %mrny(n)iirnya-viha}pa-sddhy(-i-!ioma Is that in which similarity 
is p'ressed ton fi r. 'I'hus it is urged that, because sound is non-eternal like a jug, 
it must also he visible like a jug, and, il it is not so, it cannot be non-eternal 
like a jug. Moicover, it may be said that the reason wliy sound is expected 
to be non-elcrnal like a jug is that the former is produced by an effort 
{prayatndntanyi\.ka). Bui things which are jmMlucctl by efforts differ in many 
of their qualities; thus a cloth is soft, and a jug is hard, though both of theni 
are produced by effort; so it may be argued that, though sahdn is as much a 
product of etfoi t as a jug, it may not agree with the jug in being non-eternal. 
Moreover, instead of arguing that sound is like a jug, it may as well he 
argued that a jug is like sound; so that the status of the jug is as uncertain as 
sound itself {yaii yothd ^hajas'tathd iahdah prdpmm tarhi yatha sal'dah tuthd 
gha{a iti kibdai c mityatayd sddfiyu iti ^hain 'pi sddhya i-va syCid anyathd hi na leiia 
tulyo bhavet — fdvdya-mahjarl, P- f>24). In answer to these kinds of tault-hnding 
the proper argutnent is that n<i similarity shouKl be extended beyond its limits, 
and an example {drsidrita) should not be considered to have the samti status as 
a probandum {$id}iya) \ for an example is that whii'li is already agreed upon 
among the disputants and the common people [laukika--parihak(trtdm yasminn 
arthe budd/ii satnyarfi sa tlr^Unifah). 

Prdpty-aprdf.ti-smna is that in which it is urged that, if the. het\i and the 
probandum are logether, they cannot be <listinguishcd from each othi-r; if they 
are separate, /n?/u cannot lead us to the sddhya. 'The answer to this is that a 
hetu can produc j an elleci either by direct ctiniat i (o.g. tfie ror^e and the stick 
in contact with clay produce- a jug) or from a distame (c.g. the syena sacrifice 
can destroy -an enemy from n ilisiance)- 

Prasaiigfa ‘iama is that m whieh a reason for the lictu is askr-d. Thus, if the 
character of imiredialely following an otloiT {prayalfidnlariyakalva) is the cause 
of n;)n-etemalit>, what can estal>Iish the prayatndntarlyakatva ol a Jug, etc.? 
'I'he answer to this is that a reason is necessary only for that which is not directly 
experienced as b« ing <*vident in itself. 'That a jug immediately follow s the efforts 
that produce it i; dii eclly experienced and docs not retjuire a ay argument or 
reasi'ii to estahlisli it, as no light is required to see a burning lamp. 

I >tstdnt.a -santi' is that in which from the same hew two difieienl conclusions 
are seen to resu t. 'rhu.s it may he said that l>oth the jug and dkd.ui have 
the character id' muiu'dialely following an effort (e.g. as by digging new space 
is produced in unclerground wells which hetore the effort of digging w ere solid 
earth without spai t— hiipa-khatuina-prayattidtunitarttm tud-upalaathhal—smd this 
chau c.ter is therefore to he legarded as prayatudutariyaka)', yty as a jug is 
non-ruenuil and (ikdia eternal, .so ktbda^ though it: immediately lollows an effort, 
is eternal d’he an iwor is that, if such an opposite c*»nck»sion is iliawn, a separate 
hetu aas to he given, which is riot done in the preM.'n! case. 

1 f sound Is non - eternal, it must possess the cliara< U-r of coming into existence 
immediately after an elFort that prodni'es it; but how can it possess that character 
before being produced or coming into exi.sien<e.^ il it canni t at that stage 
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bv Caraka; nor does tlie technical name oi jtlti find any place in 
Caraka’s description ot it. If these elaborate ilescriplions of jati 

]tosscss that, characicr, it must. l>e eternal, siiu c the cause of its nt.in-cternality is 
ai iseiit. 'f'his objection il% caliej (imitpatft-satna. 'I'he repjj/ is that, unles-S the .sound 
is in existence, its etemality or non-etcrnality catinot be discus-sed. If it is 
n m-existent, of what i.s the eternality to he atlirmed by the oppotu'Tii? 

Attain, it may be ari.'ued that iabda prayatrumiaiiyakatva, and tlierefore 
it may he exjiected to V)e non-cternal; it is perceived by ilu senses, and ihercfoie 
it may be expected to be eternal, like so many otlicr seiisilfut objects. 'This doubt 
is called samihya-sama. A doubt reneuns a doubt ojdy .so loriji as (he special 
ft aturcs which remove a <louht are not <li-scovered. 'Though a man may have 
nsmy qualities in coninion with a post, ;he doubt cannot remain when the 
s.fecial features of a man (e g. his having a lie.id and hands and lect) are known. 

Pi akariina-sayfi/i is that m which an entity is equally related to fielusy so that 
n f one conclusion can projHU'ly be drawn. 'Thus, sound has l')Oth proyaindiita- 
r yokfUva and yiiravuymmtva (i>;n ili'SMUtss). 'rhi>ugh, according to the first, it 
nay be said to be non-ctei nal, uccoulmg to the second it may be said to be 
e crnal; so it is eternal. 'The answer i.s rhai the second hf'tu cannot he i:>re.ssed 
i)» leading to a conclu.sioji, bectH.i.sc the first also is admitted to exist, 

Ahetu-uima is the olfjcction that, there can be no argument fr(:)m a hetu\ lor, 
i there is no scidhya (probandum), what is it chat the hatu produces? and again, 
i: thtire is no hetu before ilie sddhya, how can the sddhya be produced? So. 
as heAu is only a concoimtaiU' of sddhya, no inference is possible Irorn it, 
‘The answer is that it is (piilo possildc that from the previously existing /uAu 
I he non-existing sddhya should be pnnluced. Arf.hdpatit^^sama is w'here, for 
example, owdng to the fact that sound is panless, it appears to be similar to 
iikdsa and hence by implication to be eternal. I'his is against the previou.s 
’hesis that it is non-eternal owing to its being prayatndntariyaha. AvisOfa^sama 
the objection, that if on account of having the same characteristic of pra- 
<nt 7 idntariyakaivay sahda and ghafa are said to l>e etjually non-eternal, then, 

• 'wiiig to all things having the same cjuality of exi.stenco (satld), they are all the 
ame. 'The nn.swer to this is that equrdiiy in one respect does not: mean equality 
,n all respects. 

Upapatti-sauia is where a jug may !fe expected to he non-eternal owing 
o its prayatnuntariyakaWa and eternal owing lo its being parllesa like dkasa. 
Upalabdhi-sarna is where it is urged that» when hy a terrible storm a tree 
'S liroken, there is sound which is nm the result of any human t\^orX {prayatndnta- 
riyakatva), and yet it is non-eternal; again, lightning is not the result of human 
elTort, .still it j,s non-eternal. 'The answei is that the concomitance is Vfetween 
prayatndntdr'iyakatva and non~eternality and not. between non-cremality and 
prayaindniariyakatva\ so that all that is (jroduced by human effort is non- 
eternal, but not vice-versa. It shouhl also be noted that by prayatndntariyakatva 
emphasis is laid on the fact that all things that possess this character are {pro¬ 
duced. Aiiitya-safiiu is an objection wliere it is urged, for example, that, 
if on account of the sinularily o! sound to a jug, the former is non-eternal, 
then, since in some way or other all things in the world must have some simi¬ 
larity to a jug, all tilings must be non-eternal. 'The mtyu-sama objection runs 
as follow^s: Ts non-eternality in sound non-eternal or eternal? If tlie latter, then 
in order that an eternal quality may abide in it, sound itself must be eternal. 
If the former, then on some occashms at lea.st .sound must be eternal. 

7 'he hdrya-snnia olpjection suggests that prayatnnntariyakatva leads to pro¬ 
duction in two ways, either by bringing into existence that which was 
non-existent, or by removing the veil from something which was in a veiled 
condition; and it remains undecided what sort of prayatndniatiyakalva applies 
lo iabda. 

The above interpretations are all haso<l on jayanta'.s Nyfiya-mahjari. 
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were known to Caraka, it is unlikely that he should have passed 
them ()v< r w thout referring to them. 

An e.xamole (drstanta) is tliaf on which tlie common folk and 
the learned are of the same iriunion, since examples involve facts 
wliich are [wreeived hv all and known to all, e.g. the fire is hot, 
water is liqu.d, the earth is linn ;\ suldhanla , or eonc/usion, is 
that to which f)ne caudd arrive aftet a searching entjuiry and 
deinonstratio 1 Ip' proper reasons, T'lus siddhnnla is of four kinds, 
viz (i) sarixi- tantru-siddlian/ci, nr i-onclusioris accepted b>/ all, e.g. 
“'I here are caustts of diseases; these are diseases; curable ones 
can be cured , {2) piati-Ui/itiu ‘iddhanlu, or conclusions \x hich are 
not accepted oy all, bill are limilcd (o particular books or jpersons ; 
e.g. some say that there are eight itisu', otlier.s say that there are 
six; some say that then: arc five scn.ses, oilicrs, that tliere are six; 

(3) adhikaran'i-siddlidrila, or conclusions which being iiccepted 
or oroved, otlier conclusions also bc'c.inie provetl or acccptetl: 
e.g. if it is pr ived that emanopated .souls do not reap the fruits 
of karma, as ney are vvitliout any liesin.-, then the doctrine of the 
sulForing of tlie fruit.s of karma, emanripation, the existence of 
soul and existence after death will h.ive to he considered as refuted; 

(4) abhyupagariiasiddhania, or conclusions which ire accepted 
only for the sake of an aigument, and which are neither examined 
criti.'ally nor cinsidereil as jirovcii’ 

Sabda is a collection of letters which may he of four kinds, viz. 
(i) drstdrlha of experienced purport (e.g. "The dora'i lose their 
ec|uilibrium tf rough throe causes’’); (a) adrstartha—of unper- 
ceivable purpoi't (e.g. ‘"I'here is aftci -lil'e; there is emancipation ’’); 
(3) satya, or futh, that which tallies with fact.s (e.g. “There is 
.^yui'-veda; there are means for earing cm aide diseases “); (4) anrta, 
the opposite o ' truth, untrutli'b Samsaya, or doubt, occurs with 
reference to tl ings about which, no certainty is attained. Thus 
those wlu) are unhealthy and inactive die soon, whereas those who 
are healthy and active live a long lile. So tliere is a doulit whether 
in this world death happens timely or uniimelv. Pruyi)jana, or the 
object of action, is that foi whicfi anything i:-; begin.. I'hus one 
may think that, if there is imtiinelv death, I shall form 1 ealthy 
habits and leav.; off unhealthy haldis, so liiat imtimebr death may 

'■ All those sidihdntoa ooctir uiul«'r (h<- saiiu ixainoN the Nydya-autrut 
l. j: . -’.'A 29, 30, 3 r 

“ '1 ’ho hrst two divisions, difUiriha ami (uifsldriha, iu.cur in tho Nyuya-sutru, 
1. tta dvividhu drsUidrstdttfuiti.ut!.. 
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n it touch meh Sa-vyahhicara means variability, e.g. “This may 
or may not be a medicine for this disease'-'.” Jijnasa means ex¬ 
perimenting; a medicine is to be advised after proper experiments 
{jijnasa). Vyavasaya means decision [uiscaya), e.g. “This is a 
disease due to predominance of vayu\ this is tire medicine for this 
disease.” Artha-prapli ve, the same as the well-known arlhdpatti, or 
implication, when on making a statement, some other thing which 
r^faa not said becomes also stated; it is a case of implication, e.g. 
the statement, “'J'his disease cannot be cured by allowing the 
])atient to take his normal food and drink,” implies that it can be 
( tired by fasting, or, if it is said, “He should not eat during the 
day,” this means that “ He should eat during the night-’.” Sambhava 
!S the source from which anything springs, e.g. the six dhdtus may 
be considered as the sambhava of the foetus; wrong diet, of disease; 
and right course of treatment, of health. 

Anuyojya means a faulty answer which omits such details as 
should have been given in the answer, e.g. “’’I'his disease can be 
cured by purificatory action”;such an answer is faulty, as it does 
not state whether tlic purification should be made by vomiting 
or purging. Ananuyojya is what is different from anuyojya. 
Aniiyoga is a question put by a learned man in a discussion as an 
enquiry about the reason for a thesis put forward by a learned 
colleague: e.g. a learned man says, “ Purusa is eternal,” and another 
learned man asks, “ What is the reason ? ” Such a question is called 
anuyoga. A counter-question, such as “What is the reason for 
your a.sking .such a (|uestion?” is called praty-anuyoga. 

Vdkya-dosa, or faulty statement, is of five kinds, viz. nyuna, 
adhika, anarthaha, apdrthaka and viruddha. Nyuna, or the fault 
of omission, is that in which any of the five propositions necessary 
for a syllogism i.s omitted. It may also be applied to those cases in 
which, when a statement has to be supported by a number of 


^ PrayoJirjmi, which means pleasure an<l pain, is refcrret .1 to in the Nydyci- 
1. I. j, thon^^h it Js nowhere critically examined. It is explained Iby 
Vatsyayana as that whitih men to action (yfmi prayukiah pravartatp). 

IJddyotakara extdains it as the realization of pleasure and the fear of pain {sukha- 
p rdpit- (hfh k ha - k dni ). 

^ av.aikdruikah m-vyabhiedrah. Nydya-mtra^ I. 2. 5. “sovind is eternal” 

because it is untouchable; hut untouchability does not lead to eiernality, since 
the touchable atoms are eternal, whereas untouchable tbouiijhts are short¬ 
lived. 

^ Cakrapani says that Caraka does not think that artha-prdpti is a separate 
pranidnn; accordinc' to him it is a case of inference, and hence is not included 
in the list oi pramdnas. 
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reasons, only one is offered and otliers are omitted, materially 
afYccting the s rength of' the sup]tort of the original statement. 'J’hus 
•sevi.'ral reasors are given in support of the eternality of purusa, 
viz, beginninglessne.ss, not being the product of any effort, un- 
changeablenees, etc. Proposing to give all these reasons, and giving 
only one, is ai instance of nyiiria. Adhika is where, when Ayur¬ 
veda is being fisciissed, the opponent makes irrelevant references 
to beamed woiks on politics or the art of government. It may also 
mean cases where words or statements are needlessly repeated. 
Such a repetition is of two kinds, verbal repetition and sense 
repetition. Ve'bal repetitioit is the repetition of the same word, 
while the othe" is the re|H‘tition of the sense only, though different 
words may be used, Anarthaka and apiirlhaka mean the use of 
meaningless at d unconnected words or (expressions. Viruddha, or 
contrary statement, means the making of a statement contrary 
to the example [drstarita-viruddha) or the accepted conclusion 
{siddhanta), e.g. cold water is hot, for so is fever; or when a 
medical man {vaidya) says that medicine does not cute diseases. 

Samaya-vit uddha is the making of any statement against the 
accepted conclusions of any partictilar saslra. 'I'hus, tor example, 
if a Mimarnsaka says that animals shoidd not be sacrificed, it will 
Ite against his 1 ccepted doctrine that animals should be sacrificed. 
Or, if in any system of philosophy treating of emancipation (moksa~ 
idstra) it be said that injury to living beings is good, then this is 
against the acet pted tenet oi that sustra. V'dkya-prasamsd is that 
kind of statement in which the lauils meiitioited above in vdkya- 
dosti lio not occur. 

Chala means a rejoinder in wliich the statement of the opponent 
is wilfully misim erpreted. 11 is of two kinds, and sdmdnya- 

chala. 'Phe word nava means “nine” as well as “new,” and if, 
when one says about one’s opponent, “'Phis physician is nava- 
tantra" (has ntwly learnt his texts), and the opponent replies, 
“I have not nine text-books, I have one text,” the other person 
objects, “I do not say you have nine texts, I say that you are 
navdhJiyasta-tan'.ra^' (have newly learnt the texts), navdhhyasta- 
tantra might also mean “read nine times”; and then the oppommt 
might well say, “I liave several limes read the texts, and not nine 
times, as you say ” This is an example of vdk-chala. 

Again, when a physician says “Medicine cures diseases,” the 
opponent may tike the most general characteristics of the terms 


o n 
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and say that the above statement comes to this, that an existent 
entity cures another existent entity; and, if this is so, then, since 
bronchitis exists {san kasah) and consumption exists {san ksayah), 
bronchitis, being an existent entity, must cure another existent 
entity, consumption. This is called sdmanya-chata^. 

Fallacies (a-hetti) are of three kinds, prakarana-sama, samsaya- 
sama and varnya-samd^. Prakarana-sama is where that which 

’ Chala 13 treated in the Nydya-siitra exactly on the same line.s as here. 
Thus the definition of chala there (Nydya-siitra, i. 2. 10) is vacana-vighdto ’rtha- 
vikalpopapattyd chalam (to attack one’s speech by a wilful misinterpretation 
of it is chala). This is divided into three classes, vdk-chala, sdmdnya-chala and 
upacdra-chala', of these vdk-chala is exactly the same as in Caraka-sarnhitd, 
and so also the sdmdnya-chala (because a Urahman is well-read in scriptures, 
a vrdtya (outcast Brahman) is also well-read, because he also is a Brahman in 
some sense). Upacdra-chala, which, however, resembles vdk-chala, is not men¬ 
tioned in the Caraka-sarnhitd. Its definition in the Nydya-sutra, i. 3.14, is dharma- 
vikalpa-nirdeie 'rtha-sad-bhdva-prati^edha upacdra-chalam (to make one’s state¬ 
ment impossible by taking it in one sense, say the primary, when the secondary 
one was intended). Thus, if it is said, “This porter is an a.ss,” it may be objected 
that the porter, being a man, cannot at the same time be an ass. Gautama, 
however, tentatively raises the objection that chalas should be regarded as three 
in number and not two, taking upacdra-chala within sdmdnya-chala. This 
means a criticism in view of Caraka’s division of chala into two classes. For 
Gautama argues that, if on account of some similarity upacdra-chala should be 
included within sdmdnya-chala, and chalas should be counted as being of two 
kinds instead of three, then for the very same reason of similarity chalas may 
as well be regarded as being of one kind instead of two. .So, in view of the specific 
differences that exist between the chalas, they should be regarded as being of 
three kinds. 

^ Nydya-sutra, i, 2, 4, describes the fallacies (hetv-dhhdsa) as of five kinds, 
sa-vyabhiedra, viruddha, prakarana-sama, sddhya-sama and kdldtlta. 

Sa-vyabhiedra hetu is that which has no invariable concomitance with the 
probandum, e.g. sound is eternal because it is untouchable, and that which is 
touchable is non-eternal, like a jug. But untouchability has no invariable 
concomitance with eternality; for an atom is touchable and at the same time 
eternal, and thoughts (huddhi) are untouchable and at the same time non-eternal. 

Viruddha hetu is where the reason (hetu) demolishes the very theory 
on which its security depends, e.g. this changeable world (vikdro) disappears 
(vyakter apaiti), because it h non-uternaX (nityatva-pratijedhdt) ■, but, though it 
disappears (apeto ’pi), yet it exists (asli), because it is not destructible (vindsa- 
pratiiedhdt). Now a thing which is non-eternal cannot but he destructible. 
Destructibility and eternality cannot abide together. 

Prakararta-sama is where two opposite hetus exist in a thing, so that 
nothing can be affirmed by either of them. Thus it may be argued with as much 
force that “ sound is eternal, because it has in it the qualities of eternal things,” 
as that “sound is non-eternal, because it has in it the qualities of non-eternal 
things ”; so no conclusion can be drawn from either of these hetus. 

Sddhya-sama is where the hetu itself remains to be proved. Thus in the 
argument, “ shadow is a substance because it moves,” the movability of shadows 
is a doubtful point and is itself in need of proof. Does a shadow move like 
a man, or is it that because the covering entity moves that at different places the 
light is veiled and this gives rise to the formation of shadows at different places ? 

Kdldtlta is where the hetus in the case of the accepted example and the 
case to be proved vary, because in the latter case the hetu is not properly a 
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is given as the hetu remains to be proved, 'hhus, when it is said 
that, since the self is different from the body, it is eternal, and 
because the body is unconscious it is non-eternal, it may be urged 
(as by the Carvaka school of philosopluus) that both the points, 
viz. that tfie self is dilferent from the body and that the body is 
not endowed 'vith consciousness, whicli are offered as the hctu, 
are themselves to be proved; for acctjnling to the (darvakas the 
body is endov'ed with consciousness and is non-eUirnal. A re¬ 
ference to the footnote below shows that this prakarana-sama is 
different from the prakarana-satmi of the Nydya-sulra. Samsaya- 
sarna is that it which that which is the cause of doubt is offered 
as the hetu for a particular conclusion, e.g. 'This person quotes a 
passage from /i.yur-veda—is he or is he not a physician? Even a 
man who is not a physician might have heard a passage sorciewhere 
and quoted it. Now, therefore, quoting a passage from Ayur-veda 
leaves us in d.rubt as to the man’s being a physician or not. If 
this itself is offered as the hetu for a particular conclusion and if 
it is said, “ He is a physician because he has quoted a passage from 
Ayur-veda,” i; becomes a case of samava-sama. Gautama speaks 
of samsaya-sa na as an instance of jdti\ but the former is a case 
where a doubt is not removed because of the fact that the thing 
about which anything is affirmed possesses two opposite qualities, 
so that no affirmation can be made on the strength of any of these 
characteristics. Here, however, sammya-sama is used in the sense 
that what is itself doubtful is adduced as the reason for a 
particular conclusion. 

Varnya-sama is where an affirmation is made about a thing 
on the strength of another affirtnalion which itself remains to 
be proved ar d is hence in the same condition as the previous 
affirmation, e.g. " Buddhi is non-eternal, like sound, as it is un¬ 
touchable, like the latter.” But the non-eternality ol sound stands 
as much in need of proof as that of buddhi, and the former affirma¬ 
tion cannot be made on the l>asis of the latter, 'rids fallacy is 


helti'y tor the hetu and exist in tvvti successive moments tind are thcieiore 

not concomitant; but in the former case they arc concomitant and simultaneous, 
sound is eternal, because it is manifested, like colour, owing to a particular 
contact, like Hglit, l)cing manifested by the contact of a stick and a drum, just 
as colour is mar.ifestod by the contact t>l light with a thing. Hut the similarity 
fails; for, while rolour is manifested simultaneously vs'itli the contact ot light and 
the things, sound is heard at a moment diHerent from that at which actual 
contact of ihe siick and the drum takes place. 


25-^ 
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similar to the jdti called sadhya-sama and (he fallacy sadhya-sama 
of Gautama already described in the footnotes to page 386. 

AtUa-kdla is that in which that which should be said first is 
said later, c.g. the thesis, or pratijiia, should l)e stated first and the 
conclusion, or nigamana, last; if instead the nigamana is stated first 
and the prulijnd after, then vve have the fault of kdldVita. 

Updlambha (criticism) is the finding fault with the hetus, also 
called u-hetUy as described above, or hetv-dhhdsas. Parihdra (reply) 
means the reply given to the objections pointed out by an opponent; 
e.g.theself is eternal, since solong as it remains in the bodyitshovvs 
signs of life, and, when it is away, though the body still remains 
the same, yet there is no sign of life; therefore the self is different 
from the body and is eternal. Pratijt'id-hdni (to give up one’s 
thesis) is where, being cornered by the opponent, one is forced to 
give up one's original thesis. Thus one may start with the thesis 
that is eternal, but, being cornered, one may give it up and 

say that purtisa is not eternal. Ahhyanujnd (to bring a counter¬ 
charge) is that in which a disputant, instead of refuting the charge 
brought against him by his (tpponent, charges his opponent with 
the same defects*, lleiv-antara (dodging with a wrong reason) is 
where, when the cause of some root fact (prakrii) is asked, the 
reply refers to the cause of the modifications or manifestations 
‘vikrti) of that root fact'**. Artlidntara (wTong answ'er) is where, 
when the definition of one thing (e.g. fever) is asked, a definition 
of another thing (e.g. diabetes) is given^. Nigraha-sthdna is where, 
n a learned assembly, a statement, though thrice repeated, is not 
understood by the opponent. Caraka counts among the tiigraha- 
ahdnas many of the cases which have already been enumerated 
and described. Thus he counts pratijnd-hdni, abhyanuifid, kdldtita, 
a-hetu, fiyuna, atirikta, zyartha, apdrthaka, punar-ukta, viruddha, 
hetv-antara , arihdntarid. 

' This corresponds to mQtiitntjiid oi the Nydyti-siUra^ v. i. 4'-». 

^ In Nydya-sutra, v. 2. 6, we hear of a hetv-antara^ but that seems to be 
((iflerent from this. The significance of heiv-anlara^ as it stands there, may be 
illustrated as follows. An adherent of Samkhya says that aii this world of thing's 
is derived from one root cause, because all these are limited and whatever is 
limited is derived from one root cause. 'I’his may be refuted by pointing out that 
there are many limited things which are derived from more than one root cause. 
'To this tfie Sainkhya adherent replies that <jnly those which are associated with 
jfleasure and pain and ignorance are to be regarded as proceeding from one 
I oot cause; but this is an addition which was not contained in the original thesis. 

® This is also mentioned in the Nydya-sutra^ v. 2. 7. 

^ The nigraha-sthdnas mentioned in the Nylya-^utra, v. 2. i, are the following: 
} ratijnd-hdni, pratijhdntara^ pratijnd-virodha, pratijad-satiriydsa, hetv-antara, 
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After Caraka further describes the ten categories, a know- 
letlgc of winch he thinks is very necessary for a mastery of the 
subject-matter of Ayur-veda. These are harana (the agent or the 
mover), knrona (the instrument necessary for an agent to bring 
about an effort), kdrya yoni (tlie material cause by the moijification 
ot which effects arc produced), karya (tliat for the production of 
which the mover makes his effort), Udrya-phala (that for which a 
particular effect is inteiuled by the agent), anubandha (the good 
or bad result which attaches itself to die lioer after the produc¬ 
tion ot the rffcct), deia (place), kida (the seasons, days, etc.), 
praerffi (the effort and the action needetl for the production 
of the effect I and updya (the passivity and special aptitude 
ot the agent, the instrument and the matmial cau:;c which can 
make the effect possible). The physician is the cause {kSrana), 
the medicines the in.strumcnt.s (karana)', the want of etjuilibrium 
of the dlicitus the kurya-ynni\ tlie restoration of the equilibrium 
of the dliatiis the kdrya\ tlu' happy .stale of body and mind 
the kdrya-phala', length of life, anubandha \ the p ace and the 
diseased persoi, drsa\ the year and tiie condition of the diseased 
person, kdla\ the efforts of the pliysician, pravrtti: the qualifi¬ 
cations of the physician, tlie qualitit's of the mtdicine, etc., 
updya. 

It may be lointed out in this connection that the Uttara-tantra 
of Susruta also mentions thirty-two technical terms helpful to 
physicians in refuting the statements of hostile critics and in estab¬ 
lishing their own points, which are called lanlra-yuktd. These are 
said to be adhikarana, yof;a, paddrtha, hetv-artha, uddesa, nirdeia, 
upadesa, apadesijpradesa, afidesa, apavarju, vdkya-sesa, arthdpatti., 
viparyaya, prasahga, ekdnta, anekdnta, purva-paksa, m'rnaya, anu~ 
mata, vidhiitia, aniigatdvi’ksana, atikrdntdvidisana, satnsaya, vyd- 
khydna , sva-sam bid, nirvacana , nidarsana , n {yoga , samuccaya , vikalpa 
and fihya. But these technical terms are maxims for the interpre¬ 
tation of textual topics, like the maxims of Mimarnsa, and are not 
points of dispute or logical categories. It is said that these maxims 
are like the sun to a group of lotuses, or like a lamp to a house, 

(irtjidntara, tiirarthi'ha, avijiidturtha, apdrlhaka, aprdpta-kala, nyuna, adhikay 
punur-iikta, ananuhf dsaruL ojttdtta, npmtih/id\ tdksepcjy tnittdmtjiidy paryannyojyo- 
peksetia, nirnriuyojya>juyoira, (ipa-siddfuintci, hi'tv-dhhdsa,. Many of these, however, 
are not mentioned 1 y Caraka. 

^ asad^vddi-prayuktdndm xuikyinuim pratisedhunam sva^vakya-^iddhir api ca 
kriyofe tantra-yuktiiah. SitiriUa-samhiidy Uttara-tantra^ 65. 5. 
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fdr the illumination or the expression of the subject of discourse^. 
T his remark very much resembles the remark of Vatsyayana that 
anviksikl (logic) is like a light to all sciences (pradipah sarva-vi- 
dyanam). But the difference between tantra-yukti and anviksikl is 
this, that, while the former refers to the laws of thought, the latter 
refers to technical modes of expression in medical science in 
general and in the Susruta-samhita in particular. They therefore 
refer to the ways of deducing the inner meaning or intention of 
the medical texts from their abbreviated forms of expression. I’hus, 
when one reads in the text, “about or and nothing else 

is said, one understands that this style of expression signifies that 
It is an adhikarana (topic of discourse) and that something is going 
to be related about rasa or though it is not explicitly so stated. 
Now the maxim {tantra-yukti) of yoga means that the verb at a 
distant part of the sentence may be joined with its relevant ca^e 
m another part of the sentence^. The maxim of paddrtha means 
that, when a word having two or more senses is used, then that 
meaning alone has to be accepted which suits the previous and 
the later contexts. Thus, when it is said in a medical text that we 
shall now describe the origin of the Veda, then only Ayur-veda is 
to be meant and not Rg, Yajus or Atharva. The maxim of hetv-artha 
illustrates the condition of invisible things by visible and known 
examples. Thus it is said that, just as a muddy ball becomes dis¬ 
solved and sticky through water, so do milk and other drugs dissolve 
a boil by their application. The maxim of uddesa is the method of 
briefly touching a subject without going into details. Thus, when 
one says “disease” (salya), it means both internal and external 
diseases without any kind of specification. The maxim of nirdesa 
is the method of describing a thing in detail. The maxim of upadesa 
is the method of giving a general instruction. Thus it is said that 
one should not sit up at night nor sleep during the day. This is, 
however, only a general instruction which has its exceptions. The 

^ yathdmbiva-vanasydrkah pradlpo vebnano yathu 

prahodhyasya prakdsdrthas Uithd tantrasya yiditayah. 

Susruta-samhitd, Uttara-tantra^ 65. 7. 

^ tailam pivec cdmrta-valll-nimha-himsrdhhayd-vyksaka^pippaHhhih 
siddhatn baldbhydm ca sa-devadaru hitnya nityarn gala-ganda-roge. 

Ibid. 9, 10. 

In the above verse it is enjoined that a particular medical decoction is to be 
made with a number of drugs which are to be boiled {siddham), and this boiled 
decoction has to be drunk {pivet). But the word pivet is in the first line and the 
word siddham is in the third line, and it is allowed that these two distant 
words may be combined (yoga). 
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maxim of apadesa is the method of showing the reasons of things. 
Thus it is saiJ that phlegm {slesmaii) increases through the taking 
of sweet thir gs (madhurena s/epna ’hhivardhate). "ITe maxim of 
pradesa is the analogy by which a present difficulty is solved 
in the way in which a past difhcadty was solved {prakrtasya 
atikrantena s'odhanam pradesah). 'J’hiis it may be said that, since 
this has cured Devadatta in this way in the past, it would also cure 
Yajnadatta in a similar way now. I’he maxim of atidesa is that of 
anticipating a future event from a present imlication or prognosti¬ 
cation. Thus from the fact of the increase of uprising wind in a 
man’s system it may he predicted tha( he will have a specific 
bowel-disease (iidavartu'). The maxim of apavarja consists in 
allowing exceptions to general directions (c.g. cases of poisoning 
should not be fomented, except in tlie case of poisoning through 
the bites of insects), 'f'he maxim of rdkya-sesa consists in su pplying 
an idea suggested by tlie context, but not expressly mentioned. 
Thus when it is said “of the head, hands, feet, sides, back, belly, 
heart,’’ it is the whole man that is to be understood though it is 
not expressly stated in the context. That which is understood, by 
implication, though not directly mentioned, is called the maxim of 
arthdpatti. Thus, wdien a man says “ 1 shall eat rice,’ it is under- 
stootl that he is nut thir.sty, but hungry. 'I'he maxim of viparyaya 
is that by virtue of which from a positive or a negative assertion its 
contrary is asse rted also, c.g. when it is said that those who are lean, 
weak and of harftd temperatnent are iliflicult to be cured. The 
maxim of prasovga is that by virtue of which allusion is made to 
things repeatecly described in another chapter. Tin; maxim of 
ekdnta allows of affirming a specific action of things unexception- 
ably (c.g. madena fruit induces vomiting, i.e. under all circum¬ 
stances). The maxim of anehanta is that by virtue of which one 
understands that different opinions prevail on a particular subject, 
'riuis some teachers think that substances are the most important, 
while others think that rasa is so; others, again, think that the 
inner essence (yirya) is the most important, w'hile still others think 
that chemical action through digestion (riptika) is so. The maxims 
(A purva-paksti and uttara-paksa allow of discussing a matter in the 
form of question and answer. The maxim of anumata is that by 
virtue of which it is to be understood that, when the opinion of 
other authorities, is referred to and not contradicted, it is signified 
that it is approved. The maxim of vidhuna is that by virtue of 
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which one understands that, when certain descriptions follow 
(ertain enumerations, the former are to be taken in the order in 
\vhich the latter are related. The maxim of andgataveksana allows 
i)f leaving certain things for future description and elaboration, 
and atikrdntdveksana permits alluding to things described before 
;e.g. it is said in the Shka-sthdna that this matter will be de¬ 
scribed in the Cikitsa chapter, and about another matter it may 
be said in the Cikitsa chapter that it has been described in the 
$loka-sthdna). T'he maxim of sattisaya allows a way of statement 
which may create doubt and confusion in the mind of the reader. 
The method of elaborate description is called vydkhydna. The 
meth(jd of using words in a sense different from what they have in 
other literatures is called sva-samjiid, i.e. technical use (e.g. mithuna 
in Ayur-veda means honey and clarified butter). A definition is 
called nirvacana. 'f’lie maxim of nidarsana allows of describing 
anything after the analogy of other things. Thus it may be said 
that, just as fire in a room grows bigger and bigger with wind, 
so does a boil grow with vdta, pitta and kapha. Niyoga means a 
direction (e.g. “only what is good to the system is to be taken”). 
Santuccaya means the taking of two or more things together as 
having equal value. Vikalpa is the method of giving alternative 
or optional directions. Uhya is the maxim by which things which 
are apparent from the context can be understood. 

It is easy to see that of these thirty-two maxims some are ways 
of interpreting ideas, others are ways of interpreting the arrange¬ 
ment and manner of textual words and their connections, while 
there are others which are but descriptions of specific peculiarities 
of style. The redactor (Nagarjuna) says that he has collected all 
these maxims as general principles of textual understanding, and 
he calls them sahda-nydydrtha, i.e. the meaning of the maxims of 
verbal interpretation. 


Did Logic Originate in the Discussions 
of Ayur-veda Physicians? 

Dr .Mahamahopadhyaya Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan in his 
History of Indian Logic supposes without adducing any reason that 
the Caraka-samhitd gives a summary of the principal doctrines of 
Anviksiki, possibly as propounded by Medhatithi Gautama. He 
further says that the doctrines of Anviksiki evidently did not con- 
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stitute a pa't of the original Ayur-veda of I’unarvasu Atreya, and 
tliat these doctrines seem to have lieen incorporated into the 
Caraka-samhita by the redactor Caraka, in whose time they were 
widely kno\/n and studied. Dr Viilyabhusan’s theoiy is that both 
Caraka and Aksapada borrowed the Nyaya doctrines from Medha- 
tithi Gautama, but, while C^araka accepted them in their crude 
forms, Aksaoada pruned them thoroughly before they were assimi¬ 
lated in the Nyiiya-sutra^. 

But Dr Vidyabhusan’s IVledhatithi (fautama is more or less a 
mythical person, and there is no [troof that he ever wrote anything, 
or that Can ka borrowed anytlung from a Medhatithi Gautama, 
or that the Nyaya doctrines found in the Caraka-samhita vicre not 
contained in the original treatise of Agnivesa, now lost. Dr Vidya- 
bhusan refers to the evidence of a mimln r of works, such as the 
Kitsuma?yali, Naisadha-rarita and Nyava-sritra-vrtti, which refer 
to (jautama ;,s being the founder of Anviksiki. But none of these 
authorities ate earlier than the tenth century. He refers also to the 
authority of the Padma-purana, Skanda-purana and Gandharva- 
tantra, noire of which can be regarded as a work of any considerable 
antiquity. Vftsyayana himself refers to Aksapada as the person to 
whom Nyaya (the science of l^ogic) revealed itselH. Uddyotakara 
also refers to Aksapiida as the uttcrer of the Nydya-sdstra, and so 
also does Vacaspati^. 'I'here is therefore absolutely no reason why 
the original authorship of Nyaya should be attributed to a Gautama, 
as against Aksapada, on evidence which cannot be traced to any 
period earlier than the tenth century and which is collected from 
Puraria sources directly contradicted by tbe earliest Nyaya au- 
thoi'ities. The Nyaya-snstra, therefore, cannot be traced on the 
evidence of the earliest Nyaya authorities to any earlier Gautama; 
for, had this oeen so, it would certainly have been mentioned 


^ History of Indian pp. 25 and 26, \ty MahamahopadhySya Satish 

Chandra VidyabKusan. Calcutta University, 1921. 

^ Yo ^hapiidam rpm nydyah pratyabhiid vadatdrn varam 

iasya Vdtsydyana idam hhdsya-jduim avartayat. 

I'dtsydvana-bhdsya^ 2. 24, A.i). 400. 

Dr VidyabhusanV translation of it as “'Tho Nyaya philosophy manifested itself 
(in a regular form) before AksapSilais inexact. 

® yad Aftsapadah pravaro munlndm 

iamdya sdstrarn jagato juf^ada. 

Hydya-vdrttilifi of iJddyotakina (a.d. 600). Oj^ening lines. 
atha bhagavatd Aesapadena nihireynsa-hetau sdstre pranite. Nydya-vdrttika~tdt- 
parya-plkd of VScispati. Dr Vidyahhusan's transhuion of the Nydya-vdrttika 
word uistra as “NySya.iastra in a systematic way” is again inexact. 
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by either Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara or Vacaspati. Jayaiita also 
attributes the elaborate Nyaya work to Aksapada and does not 
sei m to know that this elaborate treatise, the Nyaya-sutra, was 
ba-ied on the teachings of an earlier authorityh If any such 
authorities were known, they would certainly have been men¬ 
tioned for the dignity and the prestige of the Sastra. Gautama is 
ati old name, and we find it attached to one of the Rsis of the 
R,’-veda (i. 62. 78. 85; iv. 4); he is mentioned in the Satapatha- 
htahmana{\.y. i.io;ni.3.4.19, etc.); in the Taittiriya-prdtisakhya 
(1. 5), in the Asvaldyana-hauta-sutra (i. 3; ii. 6, etc.) and in other 
similar older works; but nowhere is he spoken of as being the 
a\ithor of the Nydya-sdstra. Gautama is also mentioned in the 
Maha-hharata several times, but nowhere is he referred to as the 
a itlnjr of the Nydya-sdstra. The passage of the Mahd-bharata on 
V hich Dr Vidyabhusan bases his theory of a Medhatithi Gautama 
does not say that Medhatithi was the author of Anviksikf or Nyaya, 
nor does it say that Medhatithi and Gautama were identical 
persons^. The name Gautama is a patronymic, and the passage of 
the Mahd-bhdrata referred to by Dr Vidyabhusan clearly means 
that the highly wise Medhatithi of the Gautama race was engaged 
in asceticism. This is corroborated by the fact that the passage of 
Hhasa referred to by Dr Vidyabhusan mentions Medhatithi as a 
teacher of Nydya-sdstra and does not call him Gautama, nor does 
it say that Medhatithi was the originator of Nyaya*. Dr Vidya- 
hhusan’s theory, therefore, of Medhatithi Gautama being the 
originator of the Nydya-sdstra falls down like a house of cards. His 
identification of Medhatithi Gautama’s birthplace as Mithila, his 
ascertainment of his date, his identification of Persian references 
to Medhatithi Gautama and his so-styled references to Medhatithi 
Gautama in the Anyutlara-nikdya and the Brahma-jdla-sutta are 
no less fictitious*. The Gautama tradition of Nyaya need not be 
followed; but it may incidentally be mentioned that an Atreya 
Gautama, who is described as being Sarnkhya (probably in the 
sense of wise, philosopher, or learned), is counted in the fist of the 

^ Ahsafyddci-pranllo hi vitato Nydya-padapah. 

Openin^^ lines of the Nydya-manjari of Jayantabhatta (a.d. 88o). 

" Medhdtithir ttKihd-prdjno Gautamas tapasi sthitali 

vimr^ya tena kdlenn patnydh samstkyd-vyatikrarnam. 

M(diu-bh<irnta^ ^dnti-parva, 265.45, Vangavasi edition. 

^ Medhdtither Nydya-sustram (having learnt Nyaya-sdstra from Medhatithi). 
Bhasa’s Pratimd-ndtako, Act v, p. 79. M. M. Ganapati Sastri’s edition. 

* History of Indian Logicy by Dr Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan, pp. 17-21. 
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sages who assemhled together to discover the causes and remedies 
ot diseases; side by side with this Atreya, another Atreya is also 
mentioned as hhikm A/reya'. A number of sages are mentioned 
in the Caraka-samhita as persons who discussed the problem of 
tht: rise of diseases and liow they could be removed. Among these 
Bharadvaja \olunteered to proceed to Indra to learn from him 
the science o: healing. Indra instructed him in the subject, being 
learned in the three subjects of the (hetu) causes (of diseases), 
knowledge o the [linga) signs (of diseases) and the knowledge of 
medicines, dharadvaja, having learnt this elaborate science in 
three divisions, repeated it to the sages in exactly the same manner 
in which he learnt it. After this it is said that Punarvasu taught 
A3'ur-veda tC' his six di.sciples, Agnivesa, Bhela and others. Cakra- 
pani, the commentator, says that Punarvasu was the disciple of 
Bharadviija, and quotes as his authority a statement of Harlta, 
But on this point Caraka himself is silent. 

But one liing emerges from this half-mythical account of the 
origin of Ayur-veda, viz. that the Ayur-veda was occupied from 
the beginning with the investigatioir of the nature of causes {hetu) 
and reasons (litiga) for legitimate inferences in connection with 
the enquiry into the causes of tiiseascs and the apprehension of 
signs or indications of the same. In the Nidana-sthana iif Caraka 
eight synonyms for reason {hetu) are given, viz. hetu, nimitta, 
dyatana, ku'tr, kdrana, pratyayu, samutthana and nidanu. It is 
curious enough that the words pratyayu and dyutana are used, 
which are jiresumably Buddhistic. 'J'he word pratyaya, in the 
sense of cause, is hardly found in Indian philosophy, except in 
Buddhism. The use of so many terms to denote cause evidently 
suggests that before Caraka’s redaction there must have been an 
extensive literature which had used these words to denote cause. 
As a matte* of fact, the word pratyaya is hardly ever used in 
the Caraka-samhita to signify cause, though it is counted here as 
one of the .synonyms of hetu, or cause. The natural implication of 
this is that the word pratyaya was used for hetu in some earlier 
literature, from which Caraka collected it; so with other words, 
such as samiitihdna, dyatana, which are counted in the list as 
synonyms for hetu, but are not actually u.sed in the body of the 
text. This iriay lead us to think that the discirssion of hetu under 

^ Atreya ifaiitiimah samkhyah. Fn this passaj'u Atreya may, however, be 
taken as a ma i separate from the wise Gautama. 
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\arious names is an old subject in Syur-veda literature existing 
before Caraka, from which Caraka collected them. 

We know that Ayur-veda was primarily concerned with three 
ciuestions, viz. how diseases originated, how they were known, 
and what were their cures. It was in this connection that the 
principle of causality was first from a practical necessity applied 
in Ayur-veda. Thus, if it is known that a person has been exposed 
to sudden cold or has enjoyed a lieavy feast, then, since it is known 
tiiat cold leads to fever and over-feeding to indigestion, with the 
very first symptoms of uneasiness one may at once inter that the 
patient is likely to get fever or to have diarrhcea or acute indiges¬ 
tion, Or, if it is known th-at the patient has a strong diarrluea, 
then it can similarly be inferred that he has eaten indigestible 
articles. Thus the two principal kinds of inference which were of 
practical use to the Ayur-veda physicians were inference of the 
occurrence of a disease from a knowledge of the presence of the 
causes of that disease, i.c. from cause to effect, and inference of the 
specific kinds of unhygienic irregularity from the specific kind of 
disease of tlie patient, i.e. from the effect to the cause. The other 
and third kind of inference is that of inference of disease from its 
early prognostications (purva-rupa). Cakrapani, in commenting on 
the possibility of inference of specific iliseases from their early 
specific prognostications, compares it with inference of rain from 
at: assemblage of dark clouds or of the future rise of the Krttika 
constellation from the rise of the constellation RohinI, which 
in.mediately precedes it. Both these are cases of inference of 
future occurrences of causation or coexistence. The prognostica- 
ti( n may, however, be of the nature of an immediately and in¬ 
variably associated antecedent which may drop altogether when 
the disease shows itself. Thus before a high fever the hair of the 
patient may stand erect; this standing erect of the hair in a specific 
manner is neither the cause nor is it coexistent with fever, since it 
may vanish when the fever has actually come. It is, however, so 
in\ ariably associated with a specific kind of fever that the fever 
can be inferred from itb Again, when there is any doubt among 
a number of causes as to which may be the real cause of the 
disease, the physician has to employ the method of difference or 

These two kinds of purva-rupa are thus de.scribed by Cakrapani in his 
con mentary on C-arakasamhita, 11. 1. 7: tac ca puri'a-rupam dvi-vidham ekam 
blid'd - vyadhy-avyakta - lingam .. .dvitlyarn tu dofa -dtisya - sammurchand-janyam 
avyakta-lingad anyad eva yathd jvare hSla-pradvesa-rnma-harfadi. 
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thc'. method of concomitant variation for its proper ascertainment. 
'I'liat similar tilings produce tlic same kind of effects and opposite 
things produ ;e opposite results are two of the accepted postulates 
of the law ol sanwriya and riJrsa in the Caraka-samhitid. Now, 
applying these two prineijiles, it is held that in a case of eloubt 
as to any kit d of irregularity being the cause of iny particular 
disease it has lo be found out by ex|ieriment whetlier the application 
of the suspected cause (c.g, cold) increases the disease (e.g. fever); 
if it does, and if the application of its o|iposite (e.g. heat) decreases 
the disease, tl en cold is to be regarded .is the cause of the disease. 
If the apjtlic; tion of any particular kind of element increases an 
effect (a partictilar kiml of di.sease) and the application of its 
opposite tlecrt uses it, then that particular element may be regarded 
as the cause ot that effect. Canika holds that the three methods, 
viz. the cause ind effect relation the method of invariable 

proipiostication {purva-rnpa) and tlie method of concomitant 
variation [upciaya, which incindi-s anupnsoya also) are to be 
employed either joinrly or separately lor the ascertainment of 
the nature of diseases which have already occurred or which 
are going to happen in the near future-. Caraka tha.s urges that 
the. physician should ex.imine carefully the i.;auses of diseases by 
thc application of all these methods, so that they rray be; ascer¬ 
tained from tieir visible effects, (laraka then goes on to give 
examples of a number of diseases and the causes or prognostica¬ 
tions by which their nature can be ascertained. He then says tliat 
a disease whii h is at first only an effect of some other causes 
may act as a cause of other diseases and may thus be regarded 
both as an effect and as a cause. 'I'here is tlicrefore no absolnte 
difference between a cause am) an effeet, and that which is a 
cause may be an effect and that which is an effect may also in 
its turn be a cause. Sometimes a disease may behave as cause 
of another disiiase and then cease to exist itself, whereas again, 
one disease rnav exist side by side with another disease which 
it has produced and aggravate its effects. 'I'hen, again, a disease 
(cause) may produce a disease (effeet), aud that effect another 
effect. 'Thus one cause may produce one effect as well as many 
elTeets, and one effeet may be due to one or to many" causes, and 

^ i^nraka-^anihitd, I. i. .44. 

^ '.’’he other tv^o methods oi' samprapti and rupa need not bt discussed in 
this co nnection. 
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ai^ain many causes may jointly produce many eirects. I'lms, thoijgh 
f'-ver, delirium, etc. may all be produced by dryness (ruksa), yet 
under certain circumstance.s fever alone may be produced by it. 
Again, fever may also be produced by the combination of a number 
( f causes which under other circumstances may produce jointly 
a number of diseases. So one entity may he an invariable con¬ 
comitant [liv^a) ot one event or of many events, and there may also 
lie a number of invarialile concomitants of one event. 'J’hus fever 
is the invariable concomitant of hygienic irregularities in general, 
and all fevers have heat as their invariable concomitant. From 
( ertain kinds of hygienic irregularities fever can be inferred; but 
these can also be associated with a number of other diseases^ 
ficnce it is evident that the determination of the nature of 
causes and effects and the inference of facts or events of invariable 
eoncoinitance were an indispensable necessity for the Ayur-veda 
thysicians in connection with the diagnosis of diseases and the 
iscerlainment of their causes and curc;s. It was for this reason 
that Caraka divided inference into three classes, from causes to 
effects, from effects to causes and from the association of other 
kinds of invariable concomitants. The Nydya-sutra of Aksapada 
contains e.vpressions which seem to have been borrowed from 
Nagarjuna’s Mddhyamika-kdrika and from the Lafikavatdra-sutra 
and the regulations of buddhistic idealism, and hence it is generally 
believed to have been composed in the second or the third century 
A.D.'^ In this fundamental and earliest work of Nyaya philosophy 
inference (anumdna) is describeti as being of three kinds, viz. from 
cause to effect (piirvavat), from effect to cause (iesavat), and in¬ 
ference from similarities (sdmanyatu-dnta) not comprehended 
under the cause-effect relation. Now it is exactly these three forms 
of inference that are described in the Caraka-samhitd, and, so 
far as is known to the present writer, this is the earliest work 
which describes inference in such a systematic manner, and so it 

* Sec Caruha-satnhitil, u. 8. 22- 27. 

^ H. Ui’s The Vaiie^iha t'hilosttphy, p. 16. L. Suali’s Filosojia Indiana, 
p. 14. Jacobi, article inJ.A.O. Society, vol, xxxi, p. 29, lyn. 

A commentary on Na^Arjuna's Pramana-vidhvarnsana called Framdnu^ 
vidhvamsana-sambhdsita-vrtti reproduces Nat> 5 rjuna’s definition of the cate¬ 
gories, which are the same as the categories enumerated in the first sutra of 
Akfjapada’s Nydya-sutra. But, as VValleser points out in his Life of Nogdrjuna 
from Tibetan and Chinese Sources, it is impossible to fix Nagarjuna’s date exactly. 
He may have lived at any time between the second and the fourth centuries a.d. 
So no fruitful result can be attained by considerations of this kind. 
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may naturally be regarded as tlie source from which Aksapada 
drew his ide;.s. Now Caraka’s work may be regarded as a revision 
of Agnivesa’) work, based on Airi’s teachings, based on Bhara- 
dvaja’s instr actions. Agnivesa’s work is now lost, and it is not 
known what exactly were the contrilmtions of Caraka in his re¬ 
vision of Aj;nivesa’s work; but, since we find no work of an 
earlier date, Hindu, Buddtiisi or Jaiua, which treats of the logical 
subjects found in the Curaka-stimhilS, and since these logical 
discussions seem to he inextricably connected with medical dis¬ 
cussions of diagnosis of iliseases and the ascertainment of their 
causes,it see ns very natural to sujrpose tliat Caraka got his. materials 
from Agnivesa, who |)robably got them from still earlier sources. 
Incidentally it may he mentioned liiat Jayanta, in his Nyaya- 
manjari^ discussing the (juestion of tlie probable sources from 
which Aksaaada drew his materials, suggests that he ptobably 
elaborated 1 is work from what he may have gathered from some 
other science (sastrantaruhhyasal) ; but it is difficult to say whether 
hy sastriiniai-a Jayanta meant Ayur-veda. 'The Nyaya-siltra, how¬ 
ever, expressly justifies the validity of the Verlas on the analogy 
of the valid ty of Ayur-veda, which is a part of the Vedas’. 

'I’he similarity of the Nyaya-sutra definition of inference to 
Caraka’s definition is also very evident; for while tlie former begins 
tat-pUrvakam tri-vidliam (where tat-fniriuikam means pratyaksa- 
piirvakatn), the latter begins pratyaksa-purvaka?ri tri-vidham tri- 
kdlarn. But, while Caraka knows only the three forms of inference, 
he has no names for these three types stach as are supplied by 
Aksapada, viz. purvavat (related to pilrva, the prior, or the cause), 
sesavat (related to sesa, the later, or tlie effect) anti samanyato-drsta 
(from observed similarity in the past, pre.sent and future, which is 
also emphasized by Caraka in the same manner)’^. From the con- 

^ Mantrayurv^da^prAmanymrac. tot-pmmiinyam apta-primmnydt, 

Ny(iya-sulrt2, ii. i. 68 . 

Jayanta e iters into a lonj? tliscussjon in i»is Nyayu’-manjari, trying to prove 
that it was through his omniscience that Ouaka could write his v/ork and that 
he neither discovered the science hy inductive methods nor derived it from 
previous traditional sources. 

® vyavasyanty ai'unm bijat pfmlarn andgntam 

drstvd bijdt phalam jdtam ihait'a sadrsam budhdk. 

Caraka-^iimhita, t. ii. 22. 

Vatsyi^yaiia, in his commentary on the Nydya-sufru^ illustrates purvavat (from 
cause to effec t) as the inference of rain from < he rise of clouds, sesavat (from effect 
to cause) as the inference of rain in ihe uplands f rom ihe flooding of the river 
in the lower i eginos and sdmdnyato-drfta{\rom similar behaviour) as the inference 
of the rnoticn of heavenly bodies from theii changes of position in the sky at 
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siderations detailed in the preceding footnote it may well be assumed 
that Aksapada’s contribution to the definition of inference consists 
ill his giving names to the types of floating inference described in 
Carakasamhita. It is not improbable that the Nyaya-sutra derived 
its theory of five propositions, and in fact most of the other logical 
doctrines, from Caraka, as there are no earlier works to which these 
c m be traced b Caraka’s definition of perception as the knowledge 

drfferent times, fiut he also f;ives another meaning of these three termr, pilrvavat, 
and samanyutu-drsta. lie interprets purvaihit here as the inference of fire 
from smoke “on the analogy of past hehaviour of to-presence,” sesavat as the 
inference of the fact that sound is tpialily hecau.se it is neither substance nor 
attion, by the method of residues (.w’srt), and sdmdnyato-drsta as the inference 
of the existence of soul from the c-xistence of desire, which is a quality and as 
.such requires a substance in which it would inhere. 'Chis is not an inference from 
slinilarhy of behaviour, hut from the airnilarity of one thing to another (e.g. 
th.it of desire to other qualities), to extend the a.ssociations of the latter 
(inherence in a substance) to the former (desire), i.e. t'ae inference that desire, 
must also inhere in a substance. 

In the case of the terms pUrvunat and sesfitnif, as these two terms eould be 
grammatically interpreted in two different ways (with ni/itup suffix in the sense 
of possession -and vati suffix in the sense of similarity of behaviour), and as the 
words pilrva and Jesa may alsrt be used in two different ways, ViUsyayana inter¬ 
prets them in two different ways and tries to show that in both these senses 
thi y can he justified a.s modes of inference. It seems obvious that the names 
pill vavat, iesavat and sdmdnyaio-drOa were given for the first time to the threefold 
inference described by Caraka, as this explains the difficulty felt by ViUsyayana 
in giving a definite tneaning ui these, terms, as they hac no currency either in 
tni'litional or in the contemporaneous literature of Vatsyayana. Uddyotakara, 
in bis commentary on \'alsy 5 yana, contributes entirely original views on the 
subject, He take.s Aksapada’s sutra, alhii lat-purviiham tri-vidhmn anumdnnm 
puriHwac che^avat swndnyato-dritam ca, and splits it up into atha lat-pur^mkum 
Iri-iiidham anumannm and piirvcwac ilirsaviit samanyiUu-drOavt ca; by the first 
tri-mdha he means inference from positive instattc.ca (y.nvayi), from negative 
instances (vyatireki) and from both together (anvayn-vyatirchi). He gives two 
pos .ible interpretations of the ternis piirvaviil, sefavat and sdnimiyata-drsta^ one 
of V hich is that purvavat means argument from cause to effect, iesavat that from 
effe l to cause and sdmdnynto-drsta is the inference on the ha.sis of relations other 
than caaisal. The Sdmkhya-kdrikd also mentions these kinds of inference. The 
Mdthara-vrtti again interprets the threefold character oi inferences {iri-vidka 
anumdna) in two ways; it says, firstly, that tri-vidha means that an inference has 
three propositions, and, secondly, that it is of three kinds, vix. purvavat. (from 
the ■ ffect, e.g. flooding of the river, to the inference of the cause, e.g. showers in 
the upper regioti), sesavat (from part to whole, e.g. tasting a drop of sea-water 
to hi saline,one infers that the whole .sea is saline), and samdnyato-dr^ta (inference 
frorr general association, e.g. by seeing Howering mang les in one place one 
infei; that mangoes may have flourished in other places as well). Curiously 
enough, the MCithara-vrlli gives another example of samanyato-drsta which is 
very different from the examples of sdmanyatti-drftf hitherto considered. 'I'hus 
it sa\s that, when one says, “It is illuminated outside,” another replies, “The 
moon must have ri.sen.” 

‘ For more or less fanciful rea.sons Mr Dhruva suggests that the terms 
pilrvnvat and hsavat were horrow'ed in the Nyaya-sutm from the Mlmdmsd-sutra 
and that this sutra must therefore be very old {Proceedings and Transactions of 
the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 192a). This argurner t is invalid for more 
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that arises through the contact of the self, the senses, the mind 
and the objects seems very much like an earlier model for Aksa- 
pada’s definition of perception, which adds three more qualifi¬ 
cations to make the meaning more complex and precise' . The idea 
that in the first instance perception is indeterminate (nir-vikalpa 
or a-vyapuc!esyu) is a later development and can hardly be traced 
in Hindu philosophy earlier than the Syaya-sutrid. The similarity 
ot the varions categories of vadti, julpti, vitanda, chalci, jdti, nigraha- 
sihana, etc,, as enumerated in Caraka, to those of the Nydya- 
sutni has be:n duly pointeil out in a preceding section. The only 
difference between the two sets of enumeration and their elabora¬ 
tion is that Caraka’s treatment, being the earlier one, is less full 
and less con plex than that of Aksapaila. 

'file fact that physicians in counsel earnestly discussed to¬ 
gether, in order to arrive at right conclusions regarding both 
th(' theoretic d causes of diseases atul their cures and their actual 
practical discernment in individual cases, is abundantly clear from 
evtm a very superficial study of the ('nrakasajnhitd. The entire 
work seems to he a collection of discussions of learned physi¬ 
cians with A:ri as their chairman. Where differences of opinion 
are great, they are all noted, and Atri’s own opinion on them is 
given, and, where there was more or less unanimity, or where Atri 
himself lectured on specific }irohlems, his own opinion alone is 
given. It is also related how a good and clever physician is to defeat 
his opponenu in dispute, not only in a legitimate and scientific 
way, but also by sophistic wrangling and unfair logical tricks. It 
was a practical necessity for these physicians to earn their bread 
in the face of strong competition, and it is easy to see how the 
logical tricks of chtila, jdti and tiigrului-slhdna developed into a 
regular art of debate, nut always for the discovery of truth, but 
also for gaining the victory over opponents. We hear of debates, 
discussions or logical disputes in literature much earlier than the 


than ffne reason. Firstly, granting that the Alinidmsa-siilra is very old (which 
is doubtfxil), the fact that ihc.se two logical terms were borrowed from it does 
not show that it n ust l)e a very tjld work* for even a modern work may borrow 
its icnninology fr< m an older treatise. Secondly, the fad that these three terms 
were borrowed from early sources does not show that the theory of tri-vidha 
anumdna in the Nydyci-siitra is either its own contribution or very oid. iVlr 
!..)hruva’s arguments as to the Mathoru-iyrtti being subsequent \:o Vatsyayana’s 
eoinmoniary are also very weak and do not stand crificisni, 

^ imhiydriha-stiiwikarsotparnmmjitdnatti avyapadeiyam nvyahhicdrivyavasd- 
ycitmakihn prtdyakuim. Nyaya-sutra, i. 1.4. 

(Baraka uses ihe word vikolpa in ii. i. 10. 4 in the sense of distinction 

i\t Cl irxAririf f»r arirt i r* »rio> ( §if h/irt/t 
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Caraka-samhitd] but nowhere was the acquirement of tin's art 
de( med so much a practical necessity for earninj; a living as among 
tht medical men. And, since there is no mention of the develop¬ 
ment ol this in any other earlier literature, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the art ol debate and its other accessories developed 
frrun early times in the traditional medical schools, whence they 
an found collected in Caraka’s work.'l'he orig n of the logical art 
of debate in the schools of Ayur-veda is so natural, and the illus- 
tnitions ol the modes of dispute and the categories of the art of 
dt bate are so often taken from the medical field, that one has little 
reason to suspect that the logical portions of the Caraka-samhitd 
were collected by Caraka from non-medical literature and grafted 
into his work. 


Ayur-veda Ethics. 

The length of the period of a man’s lifetime n this iron age {kali- 
yuga) of ours is normally fixed at one hundred years. But sinful 
actions of great enormity may definitely reduce the normal length 
til any extent. Ordinary vicious actions, however, can reduce the 
length of life only if the proper phy.sical causes of death, such as 
poisoning, diseases and the like, afe presem:. If these physical 
causes can be warded off, then a man may continue to live until 
the normal length of his life, one hundred years, is reached, when 
the body-machine, being worn out by long work, gradually breaks 
down. Medicines may, however, in the case of those who are not 
cursed by the commission of sins of great enormity, prolong the 
normal length of life. It is here that Caraka and his followers 
differ from all other theories of karma that flourished on the soil of 
India. The theory is not accepted in any Indian system of thought 
except that of Caraka. In spite of the many differences that pre¬ 
vail amongst these theories, they may still be roughly divided into 
four classes. Thus there are, first, the paurum-vddins, such as those 
who follow the Yoga-vdsistha school of thought and are idealists of 
the extreme type, thinking that all our experiences can be controlled 
by a determined effort of the will and that there is no bond of 
previous karma, destiny, or fatality which cannot be controlled or 
overcome by it. Human will is all-powerl'ul, and by it we can 
produce any change of any kind in the development of our future 
well-being. There is, again, the view that God alone is responsible 
for all our actions,’and that He makes those whom He wants to 
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raise pertVrm good actions anil those whom He wants to take the 
downward path commit sininl deeds. 'I’here is also tlie view that 
C jod I'cwai ds nr praises ns in accordance with onr qood or had deeds, 
and tliat ire alone are responsible lor oi.ir actions and tree to act 
as we dioose, 'I'liere is a further view, elaborately d<;alt with in 
l’atafi)ali'a Yoqa-stlirn, that our deeds determine the particular 
nature of our birth, the period ofour litetime and the nature of our 
enjoyments or sulferings. Ordinarily the fruits tif the actions ol a 
previous birth are reaped in the present birth, and the ripened 
1 1 nits of the actions of the present birth determine the nature of the 
future birth, i)eriod of life and pleasurable or painful experiences, 
while the frails of extremely good 01 bad actions are reaped in this 
life. In ncric of these theories ilo vve bud the sort of common-sense 
eclecticisn. that vve Inid in Caraka. for here it is only the fruits 
of extremely bad at tions that cannot be arrcstcil by the normal 
efforts of pood condnef. The fruits of all ordinary actions can be 
arrested by normal physical ways of well-balanced conduct, the 
administration of propei medicines and the like. This implies that 
our ordina y non-motul actions in the proper care of health, taking 
Itropcr tonics, modiemes and the like, can modify or arrest the 
ordinary course of the Iniition of oitr karma. 'I’hus, according to 
the effects of mv ordinary karma I may have fallen ill; but, if 
I take due cany 1 may avoid such ellecis anifmay still be in good 
health. According to other theories tlie laws ol karma are im¬ 
mutable. <dnly the fruits of unripe karma can be destroyed by 
true knowledge. I'he fruits of ripe karma have to be experienced 
in any case, even if true knowdi-dge is attaimrl. The peculiar 
features of Caraka’s fheorv consist in this, that he does not intro¬ 
duce this i riniiitability of ripe karmas. d'lie elfects of all karmas, 
excepting those which arc extremely strong, can lie modified by 
an apparei tly non-moral course of conduct, involving the ob¬ 
servance ol the ordinary ilaily duties of life. Ordinarily the law of 
imp'ies the tluory of a moral government of tiie universe 
in accordance with the goml or had fruits of one’s own karma. 
We may bt free to act as vve choose; hut our actions in this lite, 
excepting tliosi’ of great enormity, determine the experiences ol 
our future :ivei., and si.) an action in this life cannot ordinarily be 
expected to ward otf any ol the evils of this Ide which one is 
p redcstineil to undergo in accordance witli the karma, of a prev'ious 
birth. Mor.‘(.)V(-r, it is the moral or immoral aspects of an action that 
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detei mine the actual nature of their good or had i.'fFects, success or 
failure. This implies a disbelief in our power of directly' controlling 
our fortunes by our efforts. The theory of karma thus involves a 
belitf in the mysterious existence and ripening of the sinful and 
virtuous elements of our actions, which alone in their course of 
maturity produce effects. If the theory that sins bring their punish¬ 
ment, and virtues produce their beneficial effects, of themselves, 
is accepted, its logical consequences would lead us to deny the 
possibility of mere physical actions modifying the fruition of these 
karmas. So the acceptance of the moral properties of actions leads 
to the denial of their direct physical consequenc(;s. If through my 
honest efforts I succeed in attaining a happy state, it is contended 
that my success is not due to my present efforts, but it was pre¬ 
destined, as a consequence of the good deeds of iny previous birth, 
that I should be happy. Foi, if the fruition was c ue to my ordinary 
efforts, then the theory that all happy or unfiappy experiences 
are due to the ripening of the karmas of the previous births falls 
to the ground. If, on the other hand, all success or failure is due 
to our proper or improper efforts, then the capacity of sins or 
virtues to produce misery or happiness may naturally be doubted, 
and the cases where even our best efforts are attended with failure 
arc not explained. But, if our ordinary efforts cannot efl’ect any¬ 
thing, and if the modes of our experiences, pleasures and sufferings, 
anci the term of our life are already predestined, then none of our 
efforts are of any use in warding off the calamities of this life, and 
the purpose of the science of medicine is baffled. In common-sense 
ways of belief one refers to “fate” or “destiny” only when the 
best efforts fail, and one thinks that, unless there is an absolute 
fatality, properly directed efforts are bound to succeed. Caraka’s 
theory seems to embody such a common-sense view. But the 
question arises how, if this is so, can the immutability of the law 
of karma be preserved ? Caraka thinks that it is only the extremely 
good or bad deeds that have this immutable character. All other 
effects of ordinary actions can be modified or combated by our 
efforts. Virtue and vice are not vague and mysterious principles 
in Caraka, and the separation that appears elsewhere between the 
moral and the physical sides of an action is not found in his 
teachingh 

He seems to regard the “good,” or the all-round manifold 
^ Caraka-samMta, III. 3. 28-38. 
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utility {hiu.) of an action, as its ultimate test. What a man has to 
tlo before acting is carefully to judge and anticipate the utility of 
his action, i.e. to judge whether it will be good for him or not; 
if the effec’s are beneficial for iiiin, he ought to do it, and, if they 
are harmfu , he ought not to do it'. Our ultimate standard of good 
actions lies in seeking our own good, and to this end the proper 
direction and guidance of our mind and senses are absolutely 
necessary. Caraka applies here also his old principle of the golden 
mean, and says that the proper means of keeping the mind in 
the right yath consists in avoiding too much thinking, in not 
tliinking of revolting subjects, and in keeping the mind active. 
'I'houghts and ideas tire the objects of the mind, and one has to 
avoid the ariyoi;a, milhvii-yoyti and a-yo^a of all thoughts, as just 
described. ‘Self-good,” or otma-hita^ which is the end of all our 
actions, is Cescribed as not only that which gives us pleasure and 
supplies tht material for our coml'ort, ease of mind and long life, 
but also tint whit'll will be Ironeticial to us in onr future life. 
Right condict (sad-vrtta) leads to the health and well-being of 
body and miiul and secures sen.se control {indriya-vijaya). 

Mite thrt c springs of action are our tlesire for self-preservation 
(pranaisatid), our desire for the materials of comfort {dhanaisand), 
and our desire for a happy state of e.Kistcnce in the future life 
{paralokaiumd). We seek our good not only in this life, but also 
ill the after- life, and these two kinds of self-good are summed 
up in our tl recfold desire for seif-preservation, for the objects 
that lead to hajipiness, and for a blessed after-life. Right con¬ 
duct is not conduct in accordance with tlie injunctions of the 
Vedas, or cc riduct which leads ultimately to the cessation of all 
sorrows through cessation of all desires or through right know¬ 
ledge and tl e extinction of false knowledge, liut is that which 
leads to the fulfilment of the three ultimate desires. The cause of 
sins is not tiansgression of the injunctions of the scriptures, but 
errors of right judgment or of right thinking [prajndparddha). 
I'irst and foremost is our desire for life, i.e. for health and pro¬ 
longation of life; for life is die precondirion of all other good 
things. Ne.xt to our desire for life is our desire for wealth and 
the pursuit of such vocations of life as lead to it. The third is 


' buddhya samyay idum mama hitam idain mmndhitam ily aveksydveksya kar- 
rncihdm pravrttl idrn samyak pratipddaneiia itv ahitfi-diarma-parityd.’ena hita- 
kanndcarajiena ca. Cakrapani on Caraka, i. X. 17. 
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the desire for a blessed after-life. In this connection Canika intro- 
diK es a discussion to prove the existence of a future state of 
existence. He says that a wise man should not entertain doubts 
regarding the existence of a future life, since such doubts might 
hinder the performance of right conduct. The mere fact that we 
cannot experience its existence with our sense? is not a sufficient 
nej,;ative proof. For there are few things which can be directly 
exjierienced by the senses, and there are maTiy rvhich exist, but are 
never experienced by the senses. 'I’he very senses with which we 
experience other things cannot them.selves be subject to sense- 
experience^. Even sensible things cannot be pi;rceived if they are 
text near or too di.stant, if they are covered, if the senses are 
wt ak or diseased, if the mind is otherwise engaged, if they are 
mixed up with similar things, if their light is overcome by stronger 
light, or if they are too smalE. It is therefore wrong to say that 
wliat is not perceived by the senses does not exist. If, again, it is 
argued that the foetus must derive its soul from the parents, then 
it may be pointed out that, if the soul of the foetus migrated from 
either of the parents, then, since the soul is without parts, it could 
not have migrated in parts, and such a total migration would mean 
that the parents would be left without any soul and would die. 
As the soul could not migrate from the parents to the child, so 
neither can the mind nor the intellect be said to have so migrated. 
Moreover, if all life must be derived from the migration of other 
souls, then how can insects come into being, as many do, with¬ 
out parent insects^.^ Consciousness exists as a separate and be- 
g nningless entity, and it is not created by anyone else. If, however, 
the supreme soul be regarded as its cause, then in that sense it 
may be conceived as having been produced therefrom*. I'he 
theory of the after-life consists according to C^laraka principally in 
t!ie view that the soul is existent and uncreated, and that it is 
associated with the foetus at a certain stage cf its development in 
tire womb. He also refers to the evidence of rebirth which we 

' yair eva iavad indnyaih praiyaksam upalahhyatc tavy eva santi capratyah- 
^ Ini. C-nraka, i. 11.7. 

^ satam ca rupdnam ati-sannikarsudati-^nprakarsad dvararidt karanci'-daurba- 
Ivdn mano 'navasthdndt sdJtidndhhihardt abhibhavad ati-sfinksmyac ca pratyaksdnu- 
palahdhih. Ibid. 11.8. 

^ saTTisvcda-jdndrn masakddlndni tathodbhij-jdmlm gcndupadcidinam cetandndm 
rndtd-pitaran na tddyete tatas tesdin acaitanyani sydn Tndtd-pittos celana- 
sdrannyorahluivnt. Cakrapani on Caraka, 11. 11. 

^ On this point CakrapSni gives a different interpretation in i. ii. 13. 
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have ill the ci ii'erencc ui' the child from tlie parents; in the fact 
that, though other causes are more or less tlie same, two children 
differ in coh ur, voice, appearance, intelligence and luck; in 
the fact that some are servants, whereas others are their rich 
masters; in the fact that some are naturally in good health, while 
others are in bad, or arc (.lifferent in the length of life; from the 
fact that infarts know flow to ery, suck, smile or fear without any 
previous instiaiction or experience; iliat with tlie same kind of 
efforts two persons reaj) tuo diffenmt kinds of results; that some 
are naturally adepts in certain subjects and dull in others; and 
that there are at least some who remember their past lives; for 
from these fa ns the only hypothesis that can he made is that these 
differences are tine to the karma of one’s past life, otherwise called 
danui, and that the fruits of the good and bad deeds of this life 
will be reaped in another. It has al.so been jtointed out in a 
previous section that a child does not owe his or her intellectual 
parts to the father or to the mother. 'I'hese gift.s belong to the 
soul of the child, and there is therefon' no reason to suppose that 
the son of an intellectually deficient person will on that; account 
he necessarily dull. 

Caraka furthi'r urges that (he truth of ri;birth can bt; demon¬ 
strated Ity al possible proots. He first reters to the verdict of the 
Vc'das and of the opinions of philosophers, which are written for 
the good of the people and are in conformity with the views of 
the wise and the virtuous and not in opjjosition to the opinions 
of the Vedat. Such writings always recommend gifts, penances, 
sacrifices, truthfulness, non-injury to all living beings and sex- 
continence IS leading to heavenly happiness arn.! to liberation 
{nioksii). 'I'he sages say tliat liberation, or the cessation of rebirth, 
is only for those who have completely purged off all mental and 
bodily defe< ts. I’hi.s implies that these sages accepted the theory 
of rebirth true; and there have been other sages who also have 
distinctly announced the troth of rebirth. Apart from the testi¬ 
mony of tlm Vedas anil of the sages, even perception (pratyaksa) 
also pro\es tin- truth of rebirth, 'rims it is seen that children 
are often very different from their parents, and even from the 
same parents the children horn are often very different in colour, 
voice, frame of body, mental disposition, intelligenee and luck, as 
described alxive. 'J'he natural inference to he based on these data 
directly experieneeil is that no one can avoid the effects of the 
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dectis he has performed, and tliat therefore what was performed 
in a past birth is indestructible and always follows a man in his 
present birth as his daiva, or karma, the fruits of which show in 
his present life. The deeds of the present birth will again accumu¬ 
late fruits, which will be reaped in the next bi rth. From the present 
fruits of pleasurable or painful experiences their past seeds as past 
karma are inferred, and from the present deeds as seeds their 
luture effects as pleasurable or painful experiences in another birth 
.ire also interred. Apart from this inference othfer reasons also 
lead to the same condition. Thus the living foetus is produced by 
the combination of the six elements, to which connection with the 
self from the other world is indispensable; so also fruits can only 
lie reaped when the actions have been performed and not if 
they arc not performed -there cannot be sho ats without seeds. It 
may he noted in this connection that in no other system of Indian 
thought lias any attempt been made to prove the theory of rebirth 
as has here been done. A slight attempt was made in the Nyaya 
system to prove the theory on die ground that the crying, sucking 
and the natural fear of infants implies previous experience. But 
C araka in a systematic manner takes up maiiy more points and 
appeals to the different logical proofs that may be adduced. Again, 
vee find the nature of the fruits of action (karma) discussed in 
tlie Vydsa-bhdsya on the Yoga-sUtra of Patanjali. It is said in the 
i oqa-sutra, n. 13, that the karmas of past life determine the par¬ 
ticular birth of the individual in a good or bad or poor or rich 
family and the length of life and pleasurable or painful experiences. 
But that physical differences of body, colour, \'oice, temperament, 
mental disposition and special intellectual features are also due 
to the deeds of the past life seems to be a wholly new idea. It is, 
lu wever, interesting to note that, though Caraka attributes the 
ilivergence of intelligence to deeds of the past life, yet he does not 
attribute thereto the weakness or the strength of the moral will. 

Caraka further refers to the collective evil effects of the mis¬ 
deeds of people living in a particular locality, which may often 
lead to the outbreak of epidemics. Speaking of the outbreak of 
epidemic diseases, he says that they are due to the pollution of 
air and water, and to country and climatic revolutions. The pollu¬ 
tion of air consists in its being unnatural for the season, dull and 
motionless, too violent, too dry, too cold, too warm, stormy, of 
the nature of whirlwind, too humid, dusty, smoky, impure or of 
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bad smell, 'fhe pollution of water consists in its being of unnatural 
colour, bad smell, bad taste, containing impurities (vv'hen devoid 
of its natural qualities), which are often avoided by water birds, 
and being unpleasant, and having its sources largely dried up. 
The pollution of a particular locality occurs when it is infested 
with lizartls, wild animals, mosquitoes, flies, insects, mice, owls, 
predatory birds or jackals, or when it is full of wild creepers, grass, 
etc., or when there is a failure of crops, the air smoky, etc. The 
pollution af time consists in tlie ha|tpcning of unnatural climatic 
conditions. The cause of these epidemic conditkons is said to be 
the demerit {/idliarnui) due to the evil deeds of past life, the com¬ 
mission of which is again due to bad deeds of previous life. When the 
chief persona of a country, city or locality transgress the righteous 
course and lead the people in an unrighteous manner, the people 
also in their conduct continue to grow vicious and sinful. And, 
as a result of the tnistleeds of fhe people of the locality, the gods 
forsake th.it place, tlicrc is no proper rain, tlie air, w.iter and the 
country as a whole become [tolluted and epidemics break out. 
Thus the misdeeds of a people can, according to Caraka, pollute 
the whole region atid ultimate.lv ruin it. VVdicti a country is ruined 
by civil war, then that also is due to the sins of the people, who 
are inflattd with too much greed, anger, pride and ignorance. 
Thus epit.ctmics are causetl by the conjoint sins of the people of 
a particular region. Hut even at thi* time of the outbreak of such 
epidemics those who have not committcal such bad actions as to 
deserve punishment may save themselves by taking proper medi¬ 
cines and by leading a virtuous life. Continuing to (establish his 
theory that all climatic and otlnrr natural evils are due to the 
commissicn of sins or adharma, Caraka says that in ancient times 
people were virtuous, of strong and stout physique and extremely 
long-lived, and on account of their virtuoirs ways of living there 
were no climatic disturbances, no f.iinines, no failure of crops, no 
drought and no pollutions leading to epidemics and diseases. 
But at the close of the satya-yut^a, through over-eating some 
rich men became too fat, and hence they became easily tired, and 
hence becimc lazy, and on account of laziness they acquired the 
storing haoit (iaifrnyn), and, through that, the tendency to receive 
things fron others {parigridta), and, through that, greed [lohha). 
In the mxt, 'I’reta, age, from greed there arose malice, from 
malice lying, from lying desire, anger, conceit, antipathy, cruelty. 
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v[olince{abhighatt 7 ), fear, sorrow and anxiety. Thus in theTreta age 
dha^ma diminished by a quarter, and so the earlhly production of 
har\'est, etc. also diminished by a quarter, and tfie bodies of living 
beings lost their vitality accordingly; their length of life diminished, 
and diseases began to grow. So in the Dvapara age there was a 
furt ler diminution of the quantities of earthly productions and a 
further weakening of human constitution and shortening of the 
length of life. 

I t may be remembered that in Su^ruta, ni, i, it is said that 
many persons of the medical school of thought fad conceived this 
world to have come into being either through time (kdla), in the 
natural process by a blind destiny (niyati), or through a mere nature 
(svahhava), accidental concourse of things {yadtcchd), or through 
evolution (parindma) by the will of God; and they called each of 
these alternatives the prakrti, or the origin of the worldb But the 
notion of the Sarnkhya prakrti holds within it all these concepts, 
and it is therefore more appropriate to admit one prakrti as the 
evolving cause of the world. Gayl, in interpreting this, holds that 
prakrti is to he regarded as the evolving maleriai cause, whereas 
time, natural process, etc. are to be regarded as instrumental 
causes for the world-manifestation. AcccnJin)' to Susruta the 
selves (ksetra-jna) are not in the medical school, regarded as all- 
peiwasive (a-sarva-gata), as they are in the Sarnkhya system of 
thought. These selves, on account of their virtues or vices, trans- 
migi ate from one life to another as unm or as different animals; for, 
though not all-pervasive, they arc eternal and tre not destroyed 
by death. The selves are. not to be regarded as self-revealing, 
as in Sanikhya or tlie Vedanta; but they can be inferred, as 
the substance or entity to which the feelings of pleasure and 
pain belong, and they are always endowed with consciousness, 
though they may not themselves be regarded as of the nature of 
pure consciousness. 'They arc ertandvantah (endowed with con- 

^ The primary use of prakrti may have been due to th ? idea of an enquiry 
regarding the source and origin of the world. I^akrti literjlly meanS “source” 
or “origin.” So the form was probably used in reference :o other speculations 
regarding the origin of the world before it was technically applied as a Sarnkhya 
term, d'he ideas of svahhdva^ kdla, etc. seem to have been combined to form 
the ti chnical Sarnkhya concept of prakrti, and two schools of SSmkhya, the 
Kapila and the Patanjali schools, arose in connection with the dispute as to the 
starting of the evolution of prakrti accidentally {yadjccha) or by the will of God. 
The idea of prakrti was reached by combining all the a ternative sources of 
world-manifestation that were current before, and so they are all conserved in 
the notion of prakrti. 
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sciousness) and not nt-svarupah (of ih<; nature of cons;ciousness). 
They ai*'-' extremely .snblle or fine (parama-sukpna), and this epithet 
is explained hv Dalhana as lueaniiip tliat the selves are as small 
as atoms, dut, being always endovveil with consciousness, they can 
also through self-perception (pratvakui) l’»e perceived as existing. 
'The transi ligration of these selves is regulated liy the merit and 
demerit of their deeds, palhaiia says that through excessive sins 
they are born as animals, through an admixture, of virtues and sins 
they are born as men, and through a preponderance of virtues they 
are born as gods. Ihit according to (faraka not only is the nature 
of transmigration controlled by the good or bad deeds of a man, 
hut even tie productivity of nature, its purity or pollution; and 
the thousand and one things in which nature is helpful or harmful 
to men arc determined by good and bad deeds (d/iarma and 
adharma). J)hai'nia and ndharma arc tlu;refore regarded as the 
most impo'tant factors in (.letermining most of the human con¬ 
ditions of 1 fe and world-conditions of environment. Such a view 
is not opposed to the Siirnkhya tlieory of world-creation; for there 
also it is held that the evolution of prakrti is determined by the 
good or baJ deeds of the selv'e.s; hut, though implied., yet in no 
Sanikhya work is sucli a clear and specific determination of world- 
conditions ind world-evolution through tlie merit and demerit of 
human beings to be found. Freedom of human will is almost 
wholly admitted by Caraka, and, where the fruits of previous 
actions are not of a conlirnied character, they can be averted or 
improved b\' our efforts. Our efforts thus have cn the one hand 
a cosmical cr universal effect, as determining the conditiions of the 
dcvelopmer t of the material wurhi, and on the other hand they 
determine die fate of the individual. The fruits of our actions 
determine our birth, our experiences aiui many intellectual gifts; 
hut they d i not determim- the nature of our will or affect its 
slrengtli of application in particular directions. 


Springs of action in the Caraka-sarnhita. 

The chief feature of Caraka’s springs of action consists in the 
fact that he considers three primary desires as the motive causes 
of all our actions. These are, as has alreaily been said, the desire 
for life, the desire for riches and the desire for iiiture life. In thi.s 
Caraka seenis to have a view iinii|uelv different from that of most 
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of tlic systems of philosophy, which refer to a number of emotions 
as I he root causes prompting us to action, 'f bus the Vaisesika 
regirds attraction to pleasure and aversion to pain as the cause of 
all our actions. Pleasure is defined as being a sort of feeling which 
is approved and welcomed aiul towards which an attraction is 
naturally felt. Pleasures, therefore, when they arise, must always 
be felt, and there cannot he anything like unfelt pleasures. Apart 
from sensory pleasures, Sridhara in his Kyuyo-handtili discusses 
the existence of other kinds of pleasure, due to the remembering 
of past things, or to calmness and contentedness of mind or 
sell-knowledge. Pleasures are, however, regarded as the fruits of 
meritorious (.leeds ((lliurmu) performed before. Pain, the reverse 
of pleasure, may be ilefined as an experience from which we are 
repelled and which is the result of j>ast misdeeds. Desire, as the 
wish to have what is unattained {fipriipta-/))nrt/i(nul),nvdy be either 
for the self (si arfli/i) or for others (pardriha). Such desires may be 
prompted by any of the following: longing for happiness in heaven 
or on earth (kama), appetites {ahhildso), longing for the continua¬ 
tion and recurrence of the enjoyment of pleasu rable objects, com¬ 
passion for others {kuruna), ilisitielination to worldly enjoyment 
{voirai’yet), intention of deceiving others [upadha), subconscious 
motives (hhdva). Prasastapada, howt'ver, distinguishes between 
desires for enjoyment and desires for work, but he does not 
include the positive buddhist virtues of friendship [mailrt) and a 
feeling of happiness in the happiness of others (muJitd), and he is 
content with only the negative virtue of compassion (tuiruna). He 
als'() counts anger, malice, supprcs.sed rcvengefulitess {manyu), 
jealousy of the good cjualities of others (aksamd), and envy arising 
from a sense of one’s inferiority {tiinursa). but, in spite of this 
elaborate classification, Prasastapada makes ir; reality tw'o broad 
dic'isions,namely, desiresarising from attachment to pleasures, and 
th ose from aversion to pain. Pain is as much a positive feeling as 
pleasure and cannot be regarded as mere negation of pleasure, 
’riiough Prasastapiula knows that there: is such a thing as desire for 
Work, yet he does not give it any piromineni consideration, and the 
net result of his classification of the spirings of action is that he thinks 
that all desires are ptrompted by attachment to feelings of pleasure 
and antipathy to pain. Feelings, therefore, are to be regarded here as 
fundamentally determining all desires and throi^gh them all actions. 

The Naiyayikas think that attachment and antipathy can be 
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traced to a iTiore fundamental root, viz. ignorance or (Jelusion 
{tnoha). d'hus Vatsyayana, by tracing attachment or antipathy 
to ignorance, tenda to intellectiialize (lie psychological basis of 
Prasastapada. For molui would mean want of knowledge, and, if 
attachment anf antipathy be due to w'ant of knowledge, tlien one 
can no longer s ty that feelings ultimately determine our actions, as it 
is the absence of right knowledge tliat is lound to be idtimately the 
determinant ot the rise of all feelings and emotions. Jayanta, how¬ 
ever, in his Nyaya-manjun, counts ignorance (moha), attachment 
(ragii) and antipathy {ik>em) as being three parallel defects (ciosa) 
which prompt our efforts'. Under attachment he counts sex- 
inclination {kiima), disinclination to part with that which would 
not diminish t y sharing with others {maUara), jealousy (sprha), 
inclination towards birth again and again (trma) and inclination 
towards taking forbidden things (lobha). Under dvesa he counts 
emotional outbursts of anger with burning bodily conditions, 
envy (irsyd), jealousy at the gooil tju.ilities of others [asuyd), 
injuring others {droha) and concealed malice (manyu). Under 
ignorance lie counts false knowledge (mit/iyd-jndna), perplexity 
due to indecisi in (vuikilsd), sense of false superiority [mada) and 
mistakes of juegment (pruniada). Rut he adds that of the three 
defects, ruga, dveso and moha, moha is the worst, since the 
other two arise through it. For it is only the ignorant who are 
under the sway of attachment and antipathy. To the objection 
that in that cast moha ought not to he counted as a defect in itself, 
blit as the source of the other two defects, Jayanta replies that, 
though it is a source of the other two defects, it of itself also leads 
{leople to action and shoidd therefore be counted as a defect in 
itself. It is no doubt true that all delects are due to false knowledge 
and are removed by right knowledge; yet it would he wrong to 
count the defec is as being of only one kind of false knowledge 
(mithyd-jndna) ; for the three defects are psychologically felt to 
have three distinctive characteristics. Jayanta, while admitting 
that the feelings of attachment or antipatliy are due to ignorance, 
considers them to be psychologically so important as to be re¬ 
garded as indenendent springs of action. Tims, while he was 
in nominal agreement with Vatsyayana in regarding attachment 
and antipathy rs being due to moha, lie felt their independent 

^ Tcfdtn dosd 7 ici:n trayo rdiayo hluwunti rdfio d%>eso moha iti. Nydya-tnanjart^ 
p. 500. 
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psychological importance and counted them as parallel defects 
prompting our efforts. 

Patahjali divides all our actions into two c lasses, vicious (klista) 
and virtuous (aklista). The virtuous actions are prompted by our 
natural propensity towards emancipation, while the vicious ones 
are prompted by ignorance (avidyd), egoism {asmita), attachment 
(rdga), antipathy {dvesa) and the will to live {ahhinivem). 'I'he 
latter four, though of the nature of feeling, are yet regarded as 
being only manifestations of the growth and development of 
ignorance {avidya). It is a characteristic peculiarity of the Satnkhya 
philosophy that thoughts and leelings are not regarded there as 
being intrinsically different; lor the gunas form the materials of 
both thoughts and feelings. What is thovght in one aspect is 
feeling in another. It wvis on this account that false knowledge 
could be considered to have developed into the feelings of egoism, 
attachment and antipathy, and could be regarded as being of the 
same stuff as false knowledge. In the Nyaya psychology, thought 
and feelings being considered intrinsically different, a difficulty 
was felt in reconciling the fact that, whi’e ignorance could be 
regarded as being the cause of the feelings of attachment and anti¬ 
pathy, the latter could not be regarded as being identical with 
ignorance (moha). Jayanta, therefore, while he traced raga and 
dvesa to moha, ontologically considered them as parallel factors 
determining our actions psychologically. In the Sarnkhya-Yoga 
metaphysics this difficulty could be obviated; for that school did not 
consider feelings to be different from thoughts,since the thoughts 
are themselves made up of feeling-stuff; licnce even false know¬ 
ledge {avidya) need not be regarded as being wholly an intellectual 
element, since it is itself the product of the feeling-stuff—the 

It is needless to refer in detail to the theories of the springs 
of action in other systems of Indian thought. From what has 
already been said it would appear that most systems of Indian 
Philosophy consider false knowledge to b(j at the root of all our 
worldly activities through the mediation of feelings of* attachment, 
antipathy and self-love. There is an inherent pessimism in most 
systems of Indian thought, which consider that normally we are 
all under the evil influence of false knowledge and are all gliding 
on the downward path of sins and afflictions, dffiey also consider 
that all attachments lead to bondage and slavery to passions, and 
thereby lead us away from the path of liberation. Actions are 
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judged as good f)r l:>ad according as they lead to liberation or 
bondage; their etiicacy is in sectiring the transcendental realization 
of the highest truth and the cessatioii of rebirth, or ohscuralinn of 
the nature of reality and exposure to the niiserics of rebirtfi. 

Hut Caraka gives us a scheme of life in whicli he traces the 
springs of all our actions to the iliree fimdarnental motives or bio¬ 
logical instincts of hle-preservation, worldly desire of acc|uiring 
riches tor enjoyment, and otlter worldly aspirations of self-realiza- 
ti(m, Acco'ding to him these ihrer- fuiulainental desires sum up 
all springs of actit)n. On this view wall appears to be more funda¬ 
mental that', feeling or knowledge, Caraka docs not seem to begin 
from the edd and stereotyped idea that false knowledge is the 
starting-point of the world. His is a scheme of a well-balanced 
life which i:; guided lay the harnionious play of these three funda¬ 
mental desii es and diicctetl bv perfect w isdom and unerring judg¬ 
ment. Evil and mischief creep in through errors of judgment, by 
which the harniony of these desires is broken. All kinds of mis¬ 
deeds are traced, not to feelings ol aitachment or antipathy, V.)ut 
to errors of tnlgrncnt or foolishness {f'rajiiaparadha) I’his prajfia- 
paradha may be compared to the muhci or tividyd of the Nyaya and 
Yoga. But, while the Nyiiya and Yoga seem to refer to this fno/ui or 
avidya a.s a f indamental delect inherent in our mental constitution 
and determining its activities as a lorrnative element, Caraka’s 
prajnaparadlia is not made to occupy anv metaphysical status, but 
expresses its.fif only in the individual lapses of judgment. 

(’araka, however, did no! dare to come into conflict with the 
prevailing ethical arid philosophical opinions of his time, and we 
find that in Sarira, i he largelv accepts tiie traditional views. He 
sa)'s there that it: is the phenomenal self {bhutatman or samyoya- 
pufusa) that feels plea.sure and ]>ain, and in connection with tlie 
duty of a physician to remove all (ihyslcal sutferings produced by 
diseases he says that tiw uUinialt: healing of all pain consists in 
the permane It iiaisthiPi (removal) ol pain by the remoc al ot' 
grasping {npadha)^. He savs tliere that grasping (upadha) is itself 
sorrowful and the cause of all sorrows, .All sorrows can be re¬ 
moved by the removal of all grasping tendencies. Just as a silk¬ 
worm draws out its cocoon thread to its own destruction, so does 

' Cakrapani Hterprcis a:. tU’siri' hut it srf trvs to tj\v‘ tha\ it 

wdxiIcJ have hee i mnr<' ronivt tti ii»U‘ipiet k as HiidiH ist upthldfui^ or 
j^rasping. C^akrajiaui ini C'arwka, iv. i. 
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the miserable man of ignorance draw desires and longings from 
the objects of sense. He is wise indeed who considers all objects 
as fire and withdraws himself from them. With the cessation of all 
actions [andrambha] and dissociation from sense -objects there is no 
more fear of being afliicted willi sorrows. Sorrows, again, are said 
to proceed from four causes, namely, the wrong notion of non- 
etevnal things (c.g. sense-objects) as eternal {huddhi-vibhramsa), the 
want of the power of controlling llte mind from undesirable courses 
{dhrti-vihhraniki), forgetfulness of the nature of right knowledge 
{sturti-vibhramsa) and the adoption ol'nnhygienii; courses [asdtmya- 
arthdi’cmia). PrajMparddha is defined here as a wrong action that 
is done through the confusion of intelligence and want of self- 
control and right knowledge {dhi-dbrti-smrli-zibhasta), and this 
is supposed to rouse up all maladies and defects (sawa-dosa- 
prakopana). Some of the offences that may be counted under 
prajiidparddha are as follow's; to set things in motion, to try to 
stop moving objects, to let the proper time for doing things pass 
b\, to begin an action in the wrong manner, not to behave in the 
accustomed manner, not to behave modestly and politely, to insult 
respected persons, to go about in wrong places; or at wrong times, 
to take objects which are known to be harmful, not to abide by 
the proper course of conduct described in the Caraka-samhttd, 
t. 1.6; the passions of jealousy, vanity, fear, anger, greed, ignorance, 
egoism, errors, all actions prompted by these and whatever else 
that is prompted by ignorance (moha) and sell'-ostentation [rajas). 
Prajndparddha is further defined as error of judgment [visama- 
vijmna) and as wrong enterprise [visama-pr wear tana), proceeding 
out of wrong knowledge or erroneous judgment. It will thus appear 
that it is wise to take prajiidparddha in the wider sense of error of 
judgment or misapplied intelligence, regarding it as the cause of 
all kinds of moral depravity, unhealthy and unhygienic habits and 
accidental injuries of all kinds. As Caraka admitted the existence 
of the self and of rebirth and regarded moral merit [dharma) and 
demerit [adharma) as the causes of all human enjoyment and 
sufferings, and of the productivity or unproductivity of the ground, 
and the hygienic or unhygienic conditions of water, air and the 
seasons, he had to include within prajndpurddha the causes that led 
to vices and sins. The causes of all sorrov^s are, firstly, wrong 
consideration of the non-eternal as eternal and of the injurious as 
good; secondly, want of self-control; and, thirdly, the defect of 
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memory [smrti-bhramsa), tlirough which the riglit knowledge Jind 
right experience of tfie past cannot l)c i'ronglit into elYect. Thus, 
though in a sense (.’araka compromises uitli tlie traditional schools 
ol philosophy in including pliiIos<)phkal ignorance or iniscon- 
cej'ition within /nnjnapnruttha, ami though he thinks that philo- 
sopiiical ignon.ncc produces sins, yet Ih‘ takes prajiuiparadha in 
the eery wide tense' of error ol judgment, leading to all kinds of 
transgression (t laws of health and laws of society ami custom, 
risky adventur.'s, and all other indiscreet and improper actions. 
lbajndparadha therefore, though it ineludes the [hilosophical 
moha of the traditional school ol plulosophv, is yet something 
very much mote, and is to he taken in the wirier sense ol error of 
jmigment, (Jaraka, no douhl, admits jealousy, vanity, anger, greed, 
ignorance (inoltc), etc., as pioduemg impro[ier actioti, l).it he admits 
many other cau-ics as well, [hit the one supreme cause of all these 
suhsidiarv causes is pinjndpnriid/iti, or error of jmigment, taken in 
its Wide sense. It will not, therefore, hi wrong to suppose that, 
iiceording to (.iiraka, all |)roper actions are iimlertakeii through 
the prontptmg if liiree luiidamental rlesires, the desire for life, 
the desire lor vtealtli aiul enjoynieiii, and tiu' desire tor spiritual 
good. .Arid all impropei actions are thie to improper under¬ 
standing, confusion ol thought, ,ind misdirected intelligence 
(lirajiiapiirddha) I'hc three fiiiulaim-ntal desires, uiiassociated with 
any error of jmlgmcnf or lack of imderstanding, may thus he re- 
garded as the ro it cause ol all propei aelions. There is, therefore, 
nothing wrong in giving iull jrlav to the hmetioning of the three 
lumlainental desires, so long as there is no misilirected under- 
.st.inding and confusion to tnrii them into the \vrong path. Caraka 
does not seem to agree with other sysli-ms ot jihilosophy iir Imiding 
the feeliiAgs of a tachmenl atnl antipathy to hi' the springs laf all 
actions. Actions are prompted hy the normal active tendencies of 
the three lumlamental desires, and they heeome sinful when our 
energies are wrongly direeterl through lack of understanding, 
'rhongh Caraka iiad to eoniprumise with the tieknowleJged view 
ol tlic systems of Indian I’hilosophy tliat the cessation of all 
sorrows can he only through the cessation of all actions, yet it 
seems clear that the course of conduct that he approves consists 
in the normal exercisi.; of tlie three Inmiaincnial desires., free from 
the commission of any errors of jmigment {prajfiaparddha). 
'i'hus Cfaraka dors not preach the ideal ol leaving off desires, 
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attachments, feelings and actions of all kinds, nor does he 
advocate the (Jitd idea! of the performance of duties without 
attachment. His is the ideal of living one’s life in a manner that 
is most conducive to health, long life, and ptoper enjoyment. Our 
only care should be that we do not commit any mistake in eating, 
drinking and other actions of life which mav directly or indirectly 
(through the production of sins) produce diseases and sufferings 
or jeopardize our life and enjoyment in any way. This unique 
character ot Caraka’s ethical position is vary clearly proved by 
the code ot conduct, virtues and methods of leading a good life 
elaborated by Caraka. He no doubt shows a lip-sympathy with 
the ideal of giving up all actions {sannydsa ); but his real sympathies 
seem to be with the normal scheme of life, involving normal en¬ 
joyments and fruition tjf desires. A normal life, according to 
Caraka, ought also to be a virtuous life, as vices and sins are the 
sources of all sorrows, suiferings and diseases in this life and 
the next. 

Good Life in Caraka. 

It is well worth pointing out at the on set that “good life’’ in 
Caraka means not only an ethically virtuous life, but a life which 
is free from diseases, and which is so led that it attains its 
normal length. Moral life thus means a life that is free from 
the defect of prajHa/xicudha. It means wise and prudent life; 
for it is only the want of wisdom and prudence that is the 
cause of all physical, social, physiological, moral and spiritual 
mischiefs. 'I'o be a good man, it is not enough that one should 
practise the ethical virtues; a man should practise the physical, 
physiological and social virtues as well. He must try to live a 
healthy and long life, free from disea.ses and sufferings and free 
from reproaches of any kind. It is important to note that Caraka 
does not Irelieve in the forced separation of the physical life from 
the mental and the moral. Physical diseases are to be cured by 
medicines, while mental diseases are to be cured by right and 
proper knowledge of things, self-control and self-concentration. 
The close interconnection between bedy and mind was well 
known from early times, and even the Mahd-bharaia (xii. i6) says 
that out of the body arise the mental diseases and out of the mind 
arise the bodily diseases. Caraka also thinks that a physician should 
try to cure not only the bodily diseases but also the mental diseases. 
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'The Mahd-bharata further says in ihcsaiue chapter that there are 
three elements in the body, viz. iieat, cold and air; when they 
are in a state (jf equipoise, the body is healthy, and when any one 
of them predominates, there is disease. 'I’he mind is constituted 
ol sdttva, raja! and Uimas., when these are in a state ol' equipoise, 
the mind is ia proper order, and when any one of them pre¬ 
dominates, it becomes diseaserl. (daraka, however, thinks that it is 
only when rajes and tamax (rredoininate that, the mind gets diseased. 
But, whatevei lh<;se dillerences may be, it is evident that, when 
Caraka a|)eak:; ol life, he inehuies both mind and body, and it is 
the wellare ct both that is the chief concern of the physician. 
Catraka’s prohibitions and injunctions are therefore based on this 
twofold good ol body and mimf iliat ought to be aimed at. 

After speaking of the harmfnlness of attempting to control 
some ol the bodily excretory movements, he recommends the 
necessity of attempting to control certain other mental and bodily 
tendencies, 't hus he forbids alt persons to indulge rashly in their 
unthinking tendencies to eoimml mistakes of mind, speech and 
action. .A man should also control his passion of greed, and his 
feelings of grief, tear, anger, vanity,shamelessness,envy,attachment 
and solicitude. He should not speak harshly or talk too much or 
use stinginji svords or lie or speak irrelevantly or untimely. He 
should not iijure othens iiy ins body, indulge in nnrestricted se.x- 
griitifications, or steal. Injury to living beings (hmisd) is supposed 
to produce sins and thereby affects one’s longevity. Non-injury 
is thus dest ribed as being the best way of increasing life {ahimsd 
prana-vardluindndm). 'The man who follows the above right course 
of life is called virtuous, and he enjoys wealth, satisfies his desires, 
abides by the laws (dliarma) of a good life, and is happy. Along 
with the proper and well-controlled exercise of the moral func- 
tion.s Caraka advises people to lake to well-cmitrolled bodily 
e.xercises (vydydma). When moderately performed, they give light¬ 
ness, power of iloing work, steadiness (st/iairya) and fortitude 
{duhkha-sahisnutd). Avoidance ol unwise courses and non-com¬ 
mission of errors of judgment [tyugah prajnaparddhdndm), sense- 
control, remembrance of past experiences (smrti), due knowledge 
of one’s own powers, due regard to propter time and place and 
good conduct prevent the inrush of mental and bodily diseases; 
for it is these whicli arc the essentials of a good life, and a wise 
man always does what is good for himself. Caraka further advises 
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that one should not keep company with those who are sinful in 
character, speech and mind, or with those who are quarrelsome, 
greedy, jealous, crooked, light-minded or fimd of speaking ill of 
others or cruel or vici<His, or with those who associate with one’s 
enemies. Hut one should always associate wi :h those who arc wise, 
earned, aged, with men of character, firmness, self-concentration, 
ready experience, with those who know the nature of things and 
• ire hill ol equanimity, and those who direct us in the right path, 
•. re good to all beings, possess a settled character and are peaceful 
and self-contented. In these ways a man should try, on the one 
1 and, to secure himself against the inrush of mental troubles which 
upset one’s moral life and, on the other hand, properly to attend 
t ) his bodily welfare by taking the proper kind of food at the 
proper time and attending to other details of ].rhysical well-being’. 

'riie rules of good conduct (sad-vftto) are described in detail 
bv' Caraka as follows-; 

A man should resjicet gods, cows, Hriihmanas, preceptors 
il^uru), elderly persons, saints and teachers [acaryd), hold auspicious 
amulets, batlw twice and clean all the pores of the body and feet 
ai.d cut his hair, beard and nails three times in a fortnight, lie 
should be well-dressed, should always oil his head, ears, nose and 
fe>;t, comb his hair, scent himself and .smoke He should 

recognize others with a plca.sant face, help others in difficulties, 
perform sacrifices, make gifts, talk delightfully, nicely and for 
tin- good of others, be self-controlled [vasyatman) and of a 
virtuous temperament. He should envy the cause of another’s 
prosperity in the form of his good character and other causes of 
his personal efficiency {hetav irsyu), but shouhl not be jealous of 
tin fruits of these in the lorm ol a man’s prosperity or wealth 
{phak nersyu). He should be of firm decision, fearless, suscep¬ 
tible to the feeling of shame, intelligent, energetic, skilful, of a 
forgiving nature, virtuous and a believer (astike). He shouhl use 
um rrellas, sticks, turbans and shoes, and should at the time of 
walking look four cubits of ground in front cf him; he should 
avoid going to impure, unclean and dirty places; he shovdd try to 
appease those who are angry, soothe the fears of those who h'ave 
become afraid, help the poor, keep his promises, bear harsh words, 
be s ill-controlled, remove the c.au.ses of attachments and antipathy 
{rag.i-dvesa) and behave as the friend of all living beings. Again, 

^ Sec CMraka-satrOiiu'if I. 7. * Ibid. i. 8. 
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one shoul J not tell lies, or lake that which belongs to others, should 
not conur it a' lulterv, or be jealous at other people s W(Xtlth , should 
not be given to creating enemies, shoidd not commit sins, or do 
wrong ev:;n to a sinner, or speak about the detects or secrets ol 
others; should not keep company with the sinful oi' with those 
who are the king’s enemies or with madmen, the mean, wicketl, out¬ 
cast, or those who make abortions. ()ne should not climb into bad 
vehicles, lie on hard beds, tir beds without sheets or pillows, 
should n(it climb steep mountain sides or trees or bathe in fast 
flowing rwers with strong currents; one should not go about 
places where there are great tires raging, or laugh loudly or yawn 
or laugh without covering tin- face, or pick one's teeth. Again, 
one shouid not break the laws ordairuaj by a large number cd 
persons, ( r other laws in general; should not go about at night in 
improper places, or make friemis with youngsters, old or greedy 
people, fo )ls, sinners or eunuchs; one should not be fond of wines, 
gambling, prostitutes, divulge secrets, insult others, be proud or 
boastful or speak ill of old people, teachers, kings or assemblages 
of persona, oi talk too much; one should not turn out relations, 
friends or those who know one’s secrets. One should attend at the 
proper time to every action, should not undertake to do anything 
without properly examining it, or be too prociastinating, or be 
under the intluence ol anger and pleasure; one should not be 
very down-hearted in afiliefions, or too elated in success, or too 
disappoinied in failures; should practice sex-coutinence, try to be 
wise, make gifts, be Iricaully and compassionate to all and always 
contented It is needless to continue to enumerate all the qualities, 
whicli wo'dd commonly lie included within the requisites of a 
good life. In this Caraka seems to cut an absolutely new way, 
and in no iither branch of Indian thought can wc note such an 
assemblag.' of good cpialities of all the different kinds necessary 
not otdy lor a virtuous life, hut for the healthy and successful 
life of a good citizen. 

It has already been pointed out that error of judgment or 
delusion, in whichever sphere it may he exercised, is the root of 
all inischic fs and all troubles. And Caraka demonstrates this by 
enumerating in his schedule of good conduct proper behaviour in 
all the difF:-reiit concerns and spheres of life. To Caraka the con¬ 
ception of ife is not as moral or immoral, but as good (hita) and bad 
[ahita). It s true, no doubt, that here and there stray statements are 
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found in the C'araka-samliita which regard the cessation of all 
sorrows as the ultimate end of life; but it is obvious that Caraka’s 
main approach to the subject shows very clearly t lat, though moral 
virtues are always very highly appreciated, yet the non-moral 
virtues, such as the proper taking care of the well-being of one’s 
own body and the observance of social rules and 'orms of etiquette 
or normal prudent behaviour, are regarded as being equally neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance of a good life. Transgressions and 
sins are the causes of mental worries, troubles and also of many 
mental and physical diseases, and one ought therefore to take 
proper care that they may not enter into one’s life; and it is said 
that the diseases produced by strong sinful acts cannot be cured 
by ihe ordinary means of the application of medicines and the 
like, until with the proper period of their suffetings they subside 
of themselves. Rut sins and transgressions are not the only causes 
of our desires, accidents and other domestic, social and political 
troubles. It is through our imprudent behaviour and conduct, 
which are due to error of judgment {prajnapard Jha), as our other 
sins and immoral acts are, that all our bodily ar d mental troubles 
happen to us. A good life, which is the ideal of every person, is 
a life of peace, contentment and happiness, free from desires and 
troubles of all kinds. It is a life of prudence and well-balanced 
judgment, where every action is done with due consideration to 
its future consequences and where all that may lead to troubles 
and difficulties is carefully avoided. It is only such a life that 
can claim to be good and can be regarded as ideal. A merely 
moral or virtuous life is not our ideal, which must be good in 
eve-y respect. Any transgression, be it of the rules of hygiene, 
ruh s of polite society, rules of good citizenship, or any deviation 
from the path which prudence or good judgment would recom¬ 
mend to be wise, may disturb the peace of life. A scheme of 
good life thus means a wise life, and observance of morality is 
but one of the many ways in which wisdom can be shown. 

.\yur-veda, or the Science of Life, deals primarily with the ways 
in which a life may be good (hita), bad (ahita). happy {sukha) or 
unliappy {asukha). A happy life is described as a life undisturbed 
by bodily and mental diseases, full of youth anil proper strength, 
vitality, energy, power of launching new efforts, endowed with 
wisdom, knowledge and efficient sense-organs—a life which is full 
of all kinds of desirable enjoyments and in whicli the ventures that 
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arL’ uiulcrtahcn arc all successidl. ’I'hc opposite ol this is what 
may he cuIL-lI an iinhapj)y lito. 'I'he happy life thus represents 
a life so far as it is hajrpy aiul enjovablc aiul so lar as it satisfies 
ns. 'I’lie ^oeci life is the life as it is nionitled anil ilevelopeil by our 
riplit coiulu.'t. In a way it is the pood lile tliat makes a happy life, 
'J’hey nho ieek a pood hie should di'sist from the sins of taking 
other peop e’s possessions and be tnitldul and self-eontrolled. 
'J.’hey slioul .1 perform every action with proper ob.servation, care and 
judgment, and should not be liasty or make mistakes by their care¬ 
lessness; tl ey should atteiu! to the attainment of virtue, wealth and 
the enjoyn cut:; of lile without giving uiuinc emphasis to any of 
them; they should resj>eet those who are revered,sitould be learned, 
wise and o ' a peaceful mind and control tlieir tem'eneies to attach¬ 
ment, angi.'f, jealousy and false pri.le; they shotild always make 
.gifts; they should lead a life of rigour (tapas) and attain w'isdom, 
selt-knowl tdge or philosophy {adliyaliiia-^iduh), and behave in such 
a way that the interest.s ol' both the present life on earth and the 
lile hereafter may be attendeii to with care and judgnient, always 
remembering the lessoits of past experience’. It is now clear that 
tile ideal ol good life in C’araka is not the same as that of the 
dilferent systems ol philosophy which are technically called the 
St'ienee o: Lihenttion (/yoAyvrt-.vd.v/ro). 'I'lie funtlamcntal idea of a 
good lile is that a lile .should be so regulated that the body and 
mind may be tree Irom diseases, that it should not run into un¬ 
necessary risks oi ilanger throngli eareh*ssness, that it should be 
virtuous, [Hire and nioial; that it should !)e a prudent and wise life 
which abales by the laws ol polite society and of good and loyal 
citizens, naniiesting keen alertness in tbirngfit and execution and 
tending constantly to its own good good for all interests of life, 
body, mi id and sinrit. 

Ayur-veda Literature. 

'The systematic develo[mient uf Indian medicine proceeded 
primarily on two principal lines, viz. one that of Husruta and the 
otlicr that ol Caraka. It is .said in Snsrnta’s gre.it work, Sidruta- 
sainliitd, brahma originally eongtosed the Ayur-veda in one hun¬ 
dred vertes, divided into one thonsand chapters, even before he had 
created liuman beings, and that later on, having regard to the 
shortnet.s of human life and the [xiverty of the human intellect, 

^ (Airaha-samhi'u, \. ;io. 22. 
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hi; divided it into the eight parts, tSatya, Salakya, etc,, alluded to 
in a previous section. But this seems to be largely mythical. It is 
further said in the same connection in the Suh'uta-samhifa, i. i 
that the sages Aupadhenava, Vaitarana, Aurabhra, Pauskalavata, 
K iravirya, Gupuraraksita, Snsruta and others approached 
Duanvantari or Divodasa, king of Kasi, for medical instruction. 
Siisruta’s work is therefore called a work of the Dhanvantari 
school. Though it wa.s revised at a later date by Nagarjuna, yet 
Snsruta himself is an old writer. A study ol the Jatakas shows that 
tht great physician Atreya, a teacher of Jivaka, lived in Taxila 
shortly before Buddha'. It has been said in a preceding section 
that in the enumeration of hones Susruta shows a knowledge of 
Atieya’s system of osteology. Hoernle has further .shown in 
secdons 42, 56, 60 and 6t of his “Osteology,” t iatthe Satapathu- 
which is at least as ok! as the sixth century b.c., shows 
an acquaintance with Susruta’s views concerning the counting of 
bones. But, since Atreya could not have lived ea'lier than the sixth 
century h.c., and since the Satapatha-Brahmana of about the sixth 
ceniury ii.c. shows an acquaintance with Susrut.i’s views, Hoernle 
con lectures that Susruta must have been contemporary with 
Atreya’-s pupil, Agnivesa-. But, admitting lloernle’s main conten¬ 
tions to be true, it may be pointed out that by the term veda- 
vadmah in Susruta-sumhita, in. 5. 18 Susruta may have referred 
to authorities earlier than Atreya, from whom Atreya also may 
have drawn his materials. On this view, then, the lower limit of 
Sustuta’s death is fixed as the sixth or seventh century ii.c., this 
being the date of the Satapatha-Brahmana, while practically nothing 
can be said about the upper limit. 

liut it is almost certain that the work which now passes by 
the l arne of Susruta-samhita is not identically the same work that 
was :omposed by this elder Susruta {vrddha Susruta). Dalhana, 
who lived probably in the eleventh or the twelfth century, says in 
his Nihandha-sampraha that Nagarjuna was tin; reviser of the 
Siisritta-samhitd^ ; and the Susruta-samhita itself contains a supple¬ 
ment.iry part after the Katpa-sthdna, called the Utiara-tantra (later 
work). In the edition of Susruta by P, Muralidhar, of Pharuknagar, 
there is a verse at the beginning, which says that that which was 


' Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, pp. 65 and 96. 

iloernle’s Medicine of Ancient India, Part I, “Ostenlogy,” pp. 7 and 8. 

“ Pratisatnshartaplha Nagarjuna tn>a. Tfalhana'a Nibandho-samgraha, I. i. i. 
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so well for the good of the people hy the great sage Dhan- 

vantari tr the good pupil Siisrtita heeariie famous all over the 
world as Susnita-sonihiiii, and is regarded as the best and the chief 
of the threefold Ayur-veda literatun', and that it was strung together 
in the forin ol a book by no other jierson than Nagarjunab C.'akra- 
pani also n Ins Htuuninmli refers to a reviser ijniillsantsk(irlr)-, but 
he does not mention his natne. (hivadasa’s p/i/ijikd on Susruta, 
Snsruta-ccnthikd or Nvavii-iandi iko, has an ofiservation on the 
eighth veric oi the third chapter ol the S'idunn-s!Inina, in whitdi he 
gives a difl'eta nt reading by Nagarjiina, which is the same as the 
present reidit'ig of Susruta in the correspontling passage"'^. Again, 
Bhapa Nt.raliari in his 'I'ipjwni on the /htanpa-hrdiiya-sinnliitd, 
calletl Vdihhata-khandana-nitindaiia, in diacussing mndha-parhha- 
nidtina, attnotates on ilie reading ■i-nsli-drilrr I'lpannaydh, which 
Vilghhata ;hangc‘s iti boi-rowing frotti Susruta’s vastinidt'a-Tipannd- 
ydh (n. X. 14), ami sa vs that ■'i'asli-drinrh the reading of Nagarjuna^. 
d'hat Nagarjuna had the habit of rtiaking supplements to his revisions 
of works it further lestiiitai by the fact tliat a work called Y'o^ni- 
.fV/Zet/w, attributed to N'agarjuna, had also a supplementary chapter, 
callct! IIttcra-tantra, in addition to its other chapters, Kaya-dkitad, 
.^dldkya-ti ntra, l^a/va-tantra, i'isa-tantra, [thutavidya, Kaumdra- 
tanira, Rumvana-tantra ami I 'djikarana-tanlra. This tnakes it 
ahundantl'' clear that what itasscs as the Suduta-sandutd was either 
entirelv stiung together from the traditional teachings of Susruta 
nr entirely revised and eidarged by Nagariuna cat the basis of a 
nuclear vv( rk of Susruta winch was available to Nagarjuna. But 
was Nagiir una the only ]H‘rsot\ who revisetl the Susni/.a-sandiita} 
Palhana’s statc-ment that it was Nagarjuna who was the reviser 
of the work (pi atisatns'kartdpika Ndparjiina eva) is attested bv the 
verse of the Muralidhar etiition {Nupdriuncnaiia gralhitd)-, but 
the use of the empfiatic vvt)rd era in both suggests that there 
may have neen other editions or revisions of Susruta by other 
writers as well. I'he hoprdessly muddled condition t)f the readings, 

^ Ufuidtstd /// yd I)lhnviuin(<u'i~maluirsintl 

Sidrutdyti susisvi'ivu lnhandm hitd-i'tlmhavd 
sinvdlra hhiti'i vikhvutti nmtitdi Snsrutn-Ytimhifu 
Ayur-iu'dat-ravntnulfiyr srt'^ihd mduvd Uilhot.fanui 
sd ca Nd^driunermiva firnutha-rupatfh 

^ Ndi'drjitutis (u puthuti; stirhArii sihuhl tnvho hluismakliyo ^smari-vaikrtatu iti. 
In the Nirnu ’a-Sitj^ara ociition <1! i<>is this is u. 3. 13, whtrt'ns in Jlvananfla’s 
edition it is ii . 8 See alsf* Dr ( 'onliei 's R/n utes Devonverti's dv MSS. Medicau x 
Samcrits duns I'lndc, p. 13. 

^ ata evii Sdmirjunair 'tuisti-dvilra iti /uithyatr. 
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chajitcr-divisions and textual arrangements in the chapters in 
dilFc rent editions of tiie Smruia-samhita is such that there can be no 
doubt that from time to time many hands were in operation on 
this great work. Nor it is proper to think that the work of revising 
Susruta was limited to a pre-Cakrapani period. It is possible to 
point out at least one case in which it can be almost definitely 
proied that a new addition was made to the Susruta-sarnhild 
aftei- Cakrapani, or the text of Susruta known to Dalhana was 
not known to Cakrapani. 'rims, in dealing with ti e use of catheters 
and the processes of introducing medicine through the anus 
(vastidiriyd) in iv. 38, the texts of the Smruta-samhitd commented 
on by Dalhana reveal many interesting details which are untouched 
in tlie chapter on Vasti in the (iaraka-samhitd ( UtUira-vasti, Siddhi- 
stlidna, xii). 'fltis chapter of the Curaku-samhitd was an addition 
by Drdhabala, who flourisltcd in Kasinira or the Punjab, prob¬ 
able in the eighth or the ninth century. When Cakrapani wrote 
his commentary in the eleventli century, he did not make any 
reference to the materials found in the Susruta-scmhitd, nor did he 
introduce them into his own medical compendium, which passes 
by the name of Cakradatta. Cakrapani knew h:s Susruta-samhita 
wel;, as he had commented on it himself, and ii: is extremely un¬ 
likely that, if he had found any interesting particulars concerning 
vinti-kriyd in his text, he should not have utilized them in his 
commentary or in his own medical work. 'Phe inference, there¬ 
fore, is almost irresistible that many interesting particulars re¬ 
garding vasti-kriyd, absent in the texts of the Susruta-samhitd in 
the ninth and eleventh centuries, were introduced into it in the 
twelfth century. It is diflicult, however, to guess which Nagar- 
jun t was the reviser or editor of the Smruta-iamhitd) it is very 
unlikely that he was the famous Nagiirjuna of the Mddhyainika- 
kdrikd, the great teacher of Siinyavada; for tl e accounts of the 
life of this Nagarjuna, as known from Chinese and Tibetan 
sources, nowhere suggest that he revised or eilited the Susruta- 
sati’hitd. Alberuni speaks of a Nagarjuna who was born in Dihaka, 
near Somanatha (Gujarat), about one hundred years before 
himself, i.e. about the middle of the ninth century, and who 
had written an excellent work on alchemy, containing the sub¬ 
stance of the whole literature of the subject, which by Alberuni’s 
time had become very rare. It is not improbable that this 
Nagarjuna was the author of the Kaksaputa-tantra, which is 
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avowedly written with inateriuls colleetod Iroin the alcliemical 
works ot va'ioiis rcli|^ni)us eoininimities and which deals witli 
the eiglil.folc' miraculous aci|uireiTU‘nls (nsfa-siihlhi). Hut Vrnda 
in tus Siddhr-yoya refers to a formula by Nagarjuna wliich was 
said to have- been wiitten on a pillar in Prita 1 i)yutra’. This 
foi'inula is r iprnduceel by Cakrapani Datta, Vaiigasena and by 
Nityanatha diddha in his R<isn-ratnaluirii . Hut sinci; Vrnda, 
the earliest of these writers, flourished about the eighth or the 
ninth centuiy, and since his formula was taken from an in¬ 
scription, it is not im|)rubable that this Niigarjuna flourished a 
few centuries before him. 

Of the commentaries on the Susnita-samhitd the most im¬ 
portant now current is Dalliana’s Nihandlui-samgraha. Dalhana 
quotes Cakrapani, of A.V). lofto, aiul is himself quoted by Illeinadri, 
of A.I). 1260. lie tliercforc llourished between tVie eleventh and 
the tliirteenih centuries. It lias been pointed out that suflicient 
textual changes in ihcSuirutn-atimldtd\Mu\ occurrctl betweenCakra- 
jiani anil IVtIliana’s time to have taken at least about one hnndred 
vears, I am therefore inclined to think tliat Dalhana lived late in 
tlie twelfth, or early in (lie tliirteenih, century at tin; court of King 
Sahapiila Dtva. Cakrapani had also written a commentary on the 
Siihuta-satnhildIllidnumaHydiu \\t^\ book of whicli lias been 
published by Kaviraj Caugapra.sad Sen. Dr Cordier notes that 
there is a complete manuscript of this at Henarcs. Niscala Kara and 
Snkantha l.'atta sometimes quote from Cakrapani’s eommenlary 
on \hc Sidi'utu-smuliltii . palhaiia’s eoiiimentary is called :\ ihtuidlia- 
saniyraha, whicli means that the book is collected from a number 
of commenlarics, and he himself says in a coloiihon at the end of 
the IJlIara-;(intra that the plivsieian Dalhana, son of Hharata, Ivacl 
written the work after e.onsnltlng many otlier commentaries'^. 
.At the lieg lining of his \ihiiiidlui~sainyrahii fie relers to Jaiyyata, 
Clayadiisa, Hhaskara’s [xiiijikii, firimadhava and Hrahmadeva. In 
his w'ork he further mentions C.'araka, Hanla, Jatukarna, Kasyapa, 
Krsnatreya, Biiadra.sauiiaka, Nagarimia, the two V'agbhatas, 
Videha, flariscandra, Hhoja, Karitika Kuncla and otlu.rs. llari- 
scandra wai a commentator on the Caiakti-sarrdtild. It is curious, 
hovsever, that, though Dalhana relers to Hhaskara and Srimadhava 

^ N^iiAdrju'K'fUi likliild alujuhfu: Pdltilipufrtikry \ . i4<>. 

- Nihaiidhi'in htihusn viksxa I'aiiiyuh SrlhhdnUdtmujah 

ulti.'i'fi-slIidHuni oUiiri>l Ihiihaiio hiiisal'. 

Concluding v nse of DulhanaV. commentary on Susruta’s Utturti-tarifray chap. 66. 
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;tt the beginning of his commentary, he does not refer to them 
in the body of it. Hoernle, however, is liisposed to identify 
lihaskara and Karttika Kunda as one person. Vijayaraksita and 
firikantha Datta, commentators on Madhava’s Nidana, refer to 
ICarttika Kunda in connection with tlieir allusions to the SusruUi- 
samhita, but not to Bhaskara. A Patna inscription (R.l.I. 340, 345) 
says that King Bhoja liad given the title of Vidyapati to Bhaskara 
1 thatta. Hoernle thinks that this Bhaskara was the same as Bhaskara 
Bhatta. Hoernle also suggests that Vrnda Miklhava was the same 
as Srimadhava referred toby Dalhana. Madhava in his Siddha-yoga 
often modifies Susruta’s statements. It may be that these modifi- 
c itions passed as Madhava’s Tippana. Since (Tayadasa and Cakra- 
pani both refer to Bhoja and do not refer to one another, it may 
be that Cayadasa was a contemporary of (Ziakrapani. Hoernle 
thinks that the Brahmadeva referred to by Dalhana was Sribrahma, 
the father of Mahesvara, who wrote his Sahasdnka-carita in a.d. 
1111. Mahesvara refers to Hariscandra as an early ancestor of his, 
Ii is not improbable that this Hariscandra was a commentator on 
Caraka. The poet Mahesvara was himself also a Kaviraja, and 
Heramba Sena’s Gudha-bodhaka-samgraha was largely based on 
Mahesvara’s work. Jejjata’s commentary passed by the name of 
Brhal~laghu-panjika\ Gayadasa’s commentary was called the 
Susruta-candrika or Nyuya-candrika and Srimildhava or Madhava- 
Kara’s Tippana was called Sloka-varttika. Gayadasa mentions the 
names of Bhoja, Suranandl and .Svamidasa. Gayadasa’s/ xuT/VA'a has 
b( en discovered only up to the hlidana-sihana, containing 3000 
granthas. Among other commentators of Susruta we hear the 
n;unes of Gomin, Asadhavarman, Jinadasa, Naiadanta, Gadadhara, 
Baspacandra, Soma, Govardhana and Prasnanidhana. 

It may not be out of place here to mention the fact that the 
Samkhya philosophy summed up in the Sdrlra-sthdna of Susruta 
is decidedly the Sarnkhya philosophy of Isvarakrsna, which, as I 
have elsewhere pointed out, is later than the Sarnkhya philosophy 
so elaborately treated in the Caraka-samhitd^. This fact also sug¬ 
gests that the revision of Su.sruta was executed after the composition 
of Isvarakrsna’s work (about a.d, 200), which agrees with the view 
expressed above that the revision of Susruta was the work of Nagar- 
juna, who flourished about the fourth or the fifth century a.d. 
Rut it is extremely improbable that the elaborate medical doctrines 
^ History of Indian Philosophy^ vol. i, pp. j 13-322. 
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of an autlu'i' who lived at so early a dale as tlie sixth century B.c. 
couli-i have remained in a lUspersed coiulitiou until seven, eight 
or nine huadred years later. It is tlieretore very prolrable that 
the main basis ol Susrula’s work existed in a cndilicd anti well- 
arrangetl h rrn from very early limes. 'The work ol the editor or 
reviser seei is to have consisted in introdiieini:; supplements, such 
as the t ’tta other chapters on relevant ociiasions. It 

does not s:’eni iinpossihle that close critical and comparative 
srutly of a nutuher ol puldished texts ol the Sidruta-snnihitd 
ami of unpuhlishetl manuscripts may enable a iutiire student to 
separate thi original from the supplementary parts. ’The task, 
however, is reiitieretl diliieiill by llie fact that additions to tlie 
Susi'iilii-siuhInin were prohahly not limited to one period, as has 
alreadt' lieen pointeil oul above. 

It is well known that Atriks medical teachings, as collected by 
.\gnivesa in Ids A’^uiviin laittiti, which existed at least as late as 
C'akrapani, orni the basis of a revised work by C^araka, who is 
said to have tlonrished during the time ot Ivaniska, passing hy 
(he name o CtUdka-sniiiltiliA. It is now akso well known that 
Carak.i did not complete his task, hot left It haU’-linished at a 
point in the 6VA'/Avd-.i7//(nn/, ;u-\euteen chapters of which, together 
ivith the boo\S called SnUDii-sIliunn and Knlpn-xtli(hui,vinre addeel 
by Kajiilahal i’s son, 1 )r<lhalv,da, ot the city ot Pahcanada, about the 
ninth eentur" A.n. Tin-siati'iiK'iil that 1 trdhahala su[)plemented the 
work in the ; hove way is lound in the eiirreiil texts ol the (.Uiraku' 
snni/iild-. Ni-icala Kara in Ids linlnn-jnulilid describes him as author 
of tlie (Atrakn-parisisUi. and (.'akrapanl, Vijayiiraksita ani.l Aruna- 
datta (.\,ii. i^.yo), whenever they have occasion to tpiole passages 
Irom his su[)|ileinentarv parts, all reler to Drdlialiala as the author. 
Tlie citv of 1’; ticanada was idenlilied as die Puniah by Dr IJ. C. Dull 
in his Mnler,!/ Mcdicn. whieli uleiililiealion w'as aicepted by Dr 
C'ordier and r.-fened to asu|iposed motleni Panjpur,north ot Attock 
in the Piinjal , 'I'here are several Paneanadas in ditierent parts ot 
Jmlia, and one ol tliem is nieniioiied in the lifty-mnth chapter ot 
tile Kfisi- klnuida, Gahgadhara in his commentary identifies this 
witli Benares, assigning no reason torsiieli identiheation. ] loernle, 
however, thinks that tins Ikiheanada is the modern village of 

' ()n C 'dnilci s tlu* com l-pliysii lar^ «)f Kanisk.i v^. I.evi, Sotv^ siir 

A'.v IniI-i-S( \ in y^iitniul . I'iiithtjur, pp. 44^ 

• ('nrnk'i-nnn hiWi. vi, 40 am! Suiilhi-^thann, am. S. 
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Paiitzinor (“five channels” in Kashmir) and holds that Drdhabala 
was an inhabitant ot this place. There are many passages in Caraka 
which the commentators believe to be additions of the Kasmira 
retension {Kasmlra-patho). Madhava tjuotes a number of verses 
irmn the third chapter of the sixth section, on fevers, which verses 
an given with the omission of about twenty-four lines. Vijaya- 
raksita, in his commentary on Madhava’s Nidana, says that these 
lines belong to the Kasmira recension. Existing manuscripts vary 
very much with regard to these lines; for, while !;ome have the lines, 
in others they are not found In the same chanter there arc other 
passages which are expressly noted by Cakrapaiiidatta as belonging 
to Kasmira recensions, and are not commented upon by him. d'here 
are also other examples. I loernle points out that Jivananda’s edition 
of 1877 gives the Kasmira version, while his edition of 1896, as 
well as the editions of (langadhara, the two Sens and Abinas, 
have Caraka’s original version. ISladhava never quotes rcaditigs 
belonging to the Kasmira recension. Moernle puts together four 
points, via. that Taraka’s work was revised and completed by 
Drdhabala, that there existed a Kasmira recension of the Caraka- 
sarnhila, that Drdhabala calls himself a native of Pancanada city, 
and that there existed a lioly place of that name in Kasmira; and 
h : argues that the smcalled Kasmira recension represents the re- 
V sion of the Caraka-samhitd by Drdhabala Judging from the 
1; ct that Madhava takes no notice of the readings of the Kasmira 
freension, he argues tliat the latter did not exist in Madhava’s 
time and that therefore Madhava’s date must be anterior to that 
o*' Drdhabala. 

Put which portions were added to the Caraka-samhitd by 
Drdhabala.? The obvious assumption is that he added the last 
seventeen chapters of the sixth book {Cikitsd) and the seventh and 
eighth books'. But such an assumption cannot hold good, since 
there is a great divergence in the counting cf the number of the 
(hapters in different manuscripts. Thus, wlnle Jivananda’s text 
marks Arsas, Atisara, Visarpa, Madatyaya and Dvivranlya as the 
iiinth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth chapters oi Cikitsd 
and therefore belonging to the original Caraka, Gangadhara’s text 

^ osniin scpltidfisdiihyd kfilpdh siddhaya eva ca 

ndsddyante tarilrc Carak/narrishrtf 

tan etdn Kdpilahidah sesdn Drdhabalo *karot 
tantrasydaya 7 nahdrthasya pfirandrtJmr.t yathdyatham. 

VI, 30. 274, 
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calls the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth chapters 
Unmada, Apasniara, Ksataksina, Svayathn and IJdara. The seven¬ 
teen chapters attributed to nrdhabala have consequently different 
titles in the Guigadhara anil Jivanatida editions. Hoernle has dis¬ 
cussed very critically these textual problems and achieved notable 
results in attributing chapters to ('araka or Drdhabala'. But it is 
needless for us to enter into tliese iliseussions. 

Vlaharnahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananatha Sen, merely on the 
strength of the fact that the Raja-Uiroia^uii is silent on the matter-, 
disputes the traditional Chinese statemetit that Caraka was the 
court-physician of Kaniska. 'riierc is no ground to believe as 
gospel truth a tradition, which cannot be traced to any earlier 
authority than Bhoja (eleventh century ), that Batahjali was the 
author of a mcdictd work, anti that tlierd'ore l''atanjali and Caraka 
could be identified. Ilis coinpari.sons of some ptissagcs from 
Caraka (iv, i) with some sutras of Batanjali are hardly relevant 
and he finally has to rest for support of this identification on the 
evidence of Rainabhadra Oiksita, a man of the seventeenth or the 
eighteenth century, who holds that Batahjali had written a work 
on medicine. He should have known that there were more 
Patanjalis than one, and that the alchemist and medical Batanjali 
was an entirely difierent person from Batahjali, the grammarian. 

'Bhe most important commentary now com|iletely available to 
us is the Ayur-i'ccla-ciipiku, or Caiakti-tat/xirya-tika, of Cakrapani- 
datta. Another important commentary is the Caraka-panjika by 
Svamikumilra. He was a Buddhist in faitli, and be refers to the 
commentator Hariscandra. The Curaka-tattva-pradipika was 
written in later times by ftivadasasena, who also wrote the Tattva- 
candrika, a commentary on Cakradatta. We hear also of other 
commentaries on Caraka by Baspacandra or Vapyacandra, Isana- 
deva, Isvarasena, Vakulakara, Jinadasa, Muiiidasa, Govardhana, 
Sandhyakara, J;.ya nandl and the (Pirtika aaidrika of (dayadasa. 

Among other ancient treatises we ma\ mention the Kdxyapa- 
satnhitd, discovered in Kathmandu, a medical dialogue between 
Kasyapa, the teacher and Bhargava, the siudent. It is interesting 
to note that it has some verses (M.S., fip. loy-iio) which arc 
identical with part of the fifth chapter of the first book of Caraka. 
There is another important manuscript, called Bhnradvdja- 

^ y.R.A.S., 1908 and 1909. 

“ Pratyahsu-suriram, iiumtliu'Hcm. 
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samhita, which contains within it a small work called Bhesaja- 
l alpa, a commentary by Vehkatesah Agnivesa’s original work, 
ihe Agnivesa-satnhitd, which was the basis of Caraka’s revision, 
was available at least up to the time of Cakrapani; Vijayaraksita 
and firikandiadatta also quote from it-. Jatukarna’s work also 
existed till the time of the same writers, as they occasionally quote 
from Jatukarna-samhita^. 'I'he Pardsara-samhita and KsdrupdnP 
yamhitd were also available down to Srikanthadatta’s, or even down 
to Sivadasa’s, time, 'i'lu: IJdrita-sarnhitd (different from the printed 
and more modern text) was also available from the time of 
Cakrapani and Vijayaraksita, as is evident from the quotations 
from it in their works. Bhcla’s work, called Bhda-samhitd, has 
already been published by the University of Calcutta. It may be 
remembered that 7\gnivesa, Hhcla, jatukarna, Parasara, llarita 
and Ksarapani were all fellow-students in medicine, reading with 
the same teacher, Atreya-Punarvasu; Agnivesa, being the most 
intelligent of them all, wrote his work first, but Bhela and his 
other fellow-students also wnjte independent treatises, which 
were read before the assembly of medical scholars and approved by 
them. Another work of the same school, calk d Kharanada-sanihild, 
and also a Visvdmitra-samhitd, both of which are not now available, 
are utilized by Cakrapani and other writers i> their commentaries. 
The name samhita, however, is no guarantee of the antiquity of 
these texts, for the junior Vagbhapa’s work is also called Adunga- 
hrdaya-samhitd. We have further a manuscript called Vararuri- 
samhitd, by Vararuci, and a Siddha-sdra-samhita by Ravigupta, 
son of Durgagupta, which are of comparatively recent date. The 
Brahma-vaivarla-purdna refers to a number of early medical works, 
such as the Cikitsd-lattva-vijndna oi Dhanr antari, Cikitsd-darhma 
of Divodasa, Cikilsd-kaumudi of Kasiraja, Cikitsd-sdra-tantra and 
Bhrama-ghna of Asvini, Vaidyaka-sarvasxa of Nakula, Vyddhi- 
sindhu-vimardana of .Sahadeva, of Yuma, Jivadana of 

Cyavana, Vaidya-sandeha-hhanjami of Janaka, Sarva-sdra of 
Candrasuta, Tantra-sdra of Jabala, Veddrigu-sdra of Jiijali, Niddna 
of Paila, Sarva-dhara of Karatha and D 7 )aidha-nirnaya-tantra of 

' See Dr Oirdier’s RiUeiUes Deconvertes de MSS. M^diraux Sanscrits dans 
Vinde {1808-1902). 

^ Sec Cakrapani’s commentary on (^araka-samhitd, ii. 2, also Srlkan^ha on 
the Siddha'yogOy Jvtirddfiihdra. 

^ C'iikrapfmi’s commentary, n. 2 and ii. 5, also Srikantha on the Niddna 
{Knidra-ro^a), 
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Agastya^. 3 ut nothing is known of these works, and it is difficult 
to say if they actually existed. 

It is well known that there were two Vagbhatas (sometimes 
Spelt Vahapi). 'The earlier Vaghhata knew Caraka and Susruta. 
It is conjectured by Hoernle and others that the statement of 
]-tsing (A.t'. 675-6S5), that the eight arts formerly existed in eight 
books, and that a man had lately epitomized them and made them 
into one bundle, and that all physicians in the five parts of India 
practised a .'cording to that book, alludes to the Astanga-samgraha 
of Vagbhat t the elder. In that case V'agbhaUi I must have flourished 
either late n the sixth century or early in the seventh century; for 
I-tsing spe.aks of him as having epitomized the work “ lately,” and 
on the othf r hand time must be allowed for the circulation of such 
a work in he five jiarts of Imlia. A comparison of Susruta and 
Vaghhata 1 shows tliat the study of anatomy had almost ceased to 
exist in the latter’s time. It is very probable that Vaghhata was a 
fhnldhist. Tin AAdngd-samgrahd has a commentary by Indu; but 
before Indu tliere had been otlier comrnentatorB, whose bad ex¬ 
positions wore refuted by him". 

Madlun a, Ordhabala and Vaghhata II all knew Vaghhata I. 
Vliitlhava 'tientions him by name and occasionally quotes from 
him botft in the Siddha-yoga ami in the J\iddiid, and so also does 
Drdhabalaf IIocTiile has shown that Drdhabala’s 96 diseases of 
the eye are based on Vagbhata’s 94, Vaghhata II towards the end 
of the lJll(tra-<thdnd ol his Astdnga-hrddVfi-Sdmhita definitely cx- 
]tresses his debt to Vaghhata 1 . But they must all have ilourishetl 
before Cakrapaiii, who often refers to Drdhabala and Viigbhata II. 
If, as Hoernle has shown, Madhava was anterior to Drdhabala, he 
also must ticccssarily have (loui isheil before Cakrapani. Iloernle’s 
argument iliat Madliava Ilourishetl before Drdhabala rests upon 
the fact t lat Susruta counts 7(1 kintls of eye-diseases, while 
Vagbhatal has 94. Drdhabala accepts Vaghhata I’s 94 eye-diseases 
with die addition of two more, added by Madhava, making his list 
come to 96. Madhava had acceptetl Susruta’s 76 eye-diseases and 

It IS cur ous lo notice thiit the* lirahntti-iuniuirtn-puruiKt makcb Dhanvantari, 
Kaairaja and Divodasa dilferenr prrs<»ns, which is contrary to Subruta’s state¬ 
ment noted above, 

^ Ihirvyd ihya ■visa-^supfasyti VahaUisyds»ua<i~uhtny<ih son 'it sani'i 'itti-ddyinyas 
sad-df>afti({-p( riskrtu, Intlu’s cornnienlary , 1. 1. 

® Siddhu-voAOy I. 27, .lsU}n/i{(i-sarNiim/ui^ 11. i, Niddna, il. 22 and 23, Sani- 
grahii, I. 26 ), (diraka-sumhitd (Jivilnaiida, (dldt^ita-sthdua, xvi. 31, 

Stmiitrufta, n. 26. Again, xv'i. 53, etc., Sa^ngrahiy ii. 27, etc. 
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added two of his own’. The second point in Hoernle’s argument 
is tnat Madhava in his quotations from Caraka always omits the 
pas^;ages marked by Vijayaraksita as Kasmira readings, which 
Hoernlc identifies with the revision work of Drdhabala. These 
arguments of Hoernle appear very inconclusive; for, if the 
so-i ailed Kasmira recension can be identified with Drdhabala’s 
revision, both Drdhabala’s Kasmira nativity ar.d his posteriority 
to Madhava can be proved; but this proposition has not been 
proved. On the other hand, Cakrapani alludes to a Drdhabala 
saniskara side by side with a Kasmira reading, and this seems 
to indicate that the two are not the same‘s. 1.''he suggestion of 
Madhava’s anteriority on the ground that he counts 78 eye- 
diseases is rather far-fetched. Madhava’s date, therefore, cannot 
be definitely settled. Hoernle is probably correct in holding that 
Drdhabala is anterior to Vagbhata*. However, the relative an¬ 
teriority or posteriority of these three writers does not actually 
matter very much; for they lived at more or less short intervals 
from one another and their dates may roughly be assigned to a 
period between the eighth and tenth centuries A.n. 

Vagbhata H’s Astmga-hrdaya-sarnhita has at least five com¬ 
mentaries, viz. by Arunadatta {Sarvanga-sundari), Asadhara, 
Caridracandana (Padartha-candrika), Ramanatha and Hemadri 
(Ayur-veda-rasdyana). Of these Amnadatta probably lived in a.d. 
1220. Madhava’s Rug-viniscaya, a compendium of pathology, is 
one of the most popular works of Indian Medicine. It has at least 
seven commentaries, viz. by Vijayaraksita (Madhu-kosa), Vaidya- 
vac.ispati (Atanka-dipana), Ramanatha Vaidya, Bhavanisahaya, 
Naganatha {Nidana-pradipa), Ganesa Bhisaj and the commentary 
kni'wn as Siddhanta-candrika or Vivarana-stddhanta-candrikd, 
by Narasirnha Kaviraja"*. Vijayaraksita’s commentary, however, 

* Hoernle thinks that the total number of 76 eye-dist ases ordinarily found 
in the printed editions of Madhava’s Nidana is not co-rect, as they do not 
aetu illy tally with the descriptions of the different eye-diseases piven by 
Matihava and do not include piikpna~kopa and paksma-idid varieties. Hoernle’s 
“Os eology,” p. 13. 

^ Cakra’s commentary, 1. 7. 46—50. 

“ See Hoernle’s “Osteology,” pp. 14-16. 

* Narasirnha Kaviraja was the son of Nilakantha Bhtqa and the pupil of 
Ramakrsna Bhatta. He seems to have written another medical work, called 
Madhu-matl. His Vivarana-siddhanta^candrUid, though based on Vijaya’s 
Madhu-kosa, is an excellent commentary and contains much that is both 
instructive and new. The only manuscript available is probably the one that 
belongs to the family library of the author of the present work, who is preparing 
an edition of it for publication. 
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ckises with t ic 33rd chapter, and the rest of the work was accom¬ 
plished by ^ tikanthadatta, a pupil oi Vijayaraksita, Vrnda (who 
may be the same as JVladliava) wrote a Siddha-yoga, a book of 
medical fonruhu., well known anionjf medical writers. 

In connection with this brief ai.count of Indian medical 
works the Neva-nitaka, and tlie other mutilated medical treatises 
which have teen discovered in Central Asia and which go by the 
name of “ [lower mannsciipt,” cannot be omitted. This manu¬ 
script is wri:ien on birch leaves in Cupta characters and is 
probably as ( Id as the fifth century a d. It is a lluddhist work, 
containing many metlical formulas taken from Caraka, Susruta 
and other unlatown writers. It will, however, be understood that 
an elaborate liscussion of chronology or an e.xhaustive account 
of Indian medical works would be mit of place in a work like 
the present.'f'he Syur-veda literature, and jxirticularly that part 
which deals with medical formulas anti ri;cipes, medical lexicons 
and the like, is vast, Aufreeht’s catalogue contains the names 
of about 1500 rnautiscript texts, most of which have not yet 
been published, ami there are many other manuscripts not 
mentioned in .A.ufrceht's catalogue. Among die books now 
mucli in use n ay be mc/itioned the works of Sarhgadltara, of the 
fourteenth century, Sivatlasa's commentary on Cakrapani, of the 
fifteenth century, anti the tihavd-prakaia of llhavamisra, of the 
sixteenth. Vafgasena’s worlt i.s also fairly common. Among ana¬ 
tomical texts Ilhojti’s work and llliaskara llhatta’s Sarira-padmim 
deserve rnenticn. I'hc Aupadhruava-tantra, t\iuskaldvata- 1 antra, 
Vaitarana-temt'a and lihoju-tantra are alluded to by Didhana. 
M’he Bhdluki-tantra and Kupila-tantru are mentioned by Cakrapani 
in \ni, Bhdnumaii commentary. So nuteh for the anattimical treatises. 
Videiia-tantra, Niini-tanira, KMkayntiii -tantra, Satyaki-tantra, 
Kardla-tantra 1 nd Krmdtreya-ttmlra on eye-tliseases are alluded 
to in Srikaritha’i. commentary on iVladhava's Niddna. d'he &aunaka~ 
lantrti on cye-d seases is named in the coiiimentaries of Cakrapani 
and Dalhana. d'lie Jivaka t(mlra,l\iriHitaku-tantru and Bandhako- 
tiinlra are alluced to by Dtilhana as works on mitlwifery. I’iie 
1 liratiydksya-lanini on the same siiliject is named by Srikantba, 
whereas the Kdsyapa-samhitd .and Alomhayana-samhiid are citctl 
l)y Srikantba on toxicology. The llsonas-samhila, Sanaka-sandiita, 
Ldtydyana-iamhitd are also mentioned as works on toxicology. 

Among some of the other imjiortant Ttmtras may be mentioned 
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Kagarjuna’s Yoga-mtaka, containing the eight regular divisions of 
Indian Medicine, and Nagarjuna’s and Bhesaja-kalpa,&\l 

O'- which were translated into 'ribetan. Three works on the Astdnga- 
hrdaya, called Astdnga-hrdaya-ndnia-vaiduryaka-bhdsva, Paddr- 
tHa-candrikd-prabhdsa-ndina, Astdnga-hrdaya-vrtti and Vaidyakd- 
stdnga-hrdaya-vrtter bhemja-ndma-suci, were also translated into 
I'ibetan. 

I'he Ayur-veda-sutra is a work by Yoganandanatha, published 
with a commentary by the same author in the Mysore University 
Sanskrit series in 1922, with an introduction lay Dr Shama Sastry. 
It is rightly pointed out in the introduction that this is a very 
modern work, written after the Bhdva-prakdsa, probably in the 
sixteenth century. It contains sixteen chapters and is an attempt 
to connect Ayur-veda with Patahjali’s Yoga system. It endeavours 
to show how different kinds of food increase the sattva, rajas and 
tamas qualities and how yoga practices, fasi ing and the like, in¬ 
fluence the conditions of the body. Its contribution, whether as a 
work of Ayur-veda or as a work of philosophy, is rather slight. It 
shows a tendency to connect Yoga with Ayur-veda, while the Vira- 
simhdvalokita is a work which tries to connect astrology with the 


same. 



CHAPrKR XIV 

THE IMIJ.OSOPHY OF '(’HI-: HlIAGAVAD-GlTA 
The Gita Literature. 

Tm; Gitii is regarded by almost all seetions of the Hindiis as one 
of the most sacred redigious work.s, and a large number of commen¬ 
taries have been written on it by the adlierents of different schools 
of thought, each of which ex{>lained the Gita in its own favour, 
Sankara’s hhihya is probably the earliest commentary now available; 
but from references and discussions found therein there seems to 
be little doubt that there were previous commentaries which he 
wishetl to re ute. 

Sankara in Ids interpretation of the Gita seeks principally to 
emphasize t le dogma that right knovvleilge can never be com¬ 
bined with Vedic duties or the duties recommended by the legal 
scriptures. If through ignorance, or through attachmeitt, a man 
continues tc pei form the Vedic duties, and if, as a result of sacri¬ 
fices, gilts and tapas (religious austerities), his ntind becomes pure 
and he acquires the right knowledge regarding the rjature of the 
ultimate ret lity —that the passive Brahman is the all—and then, 
when all rcisons for the performance of actions have ceased for 
him, still continues to perform the prescribed duties just like 
cijmmon men and to encourage others to behave; in a similar 
manner, then such actions are inconsistent with right knowledge. 
When a man performs actions without desire or motive, they 
cannot be considered as luiinia at all. He alone mav be said to be 
perlorming karma, or duties, who has any interest in them. But 
the wise man, who h.is no interest in his karma, cannot be said 
to ho i>erf( rming karma in the proper sense of the term, though 
to all outward appearances he may In; acting; exactly like an 
ordinary man. Therefore the iTiain thesis of the Gita, according 
to Sankara, is that liberation can come only through right know¬ 
ledge and not ihrongli knowledge eoinbined with the performance 
of duties. Sankara maintains that all duties hold good for us only 
in the stage of ignorance atul not in the stage of wisdom. When 
once the right knowdedge of identity with Brahman dawns and 
ignorance ;eases, all notions of duality, which are presupposed by 
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:he performance of actions and responsibility for them, cease^. In 
interpreting Cita, in. i, Sankara criticizes the opinions of some 
jirevioiis commentators, who held that obligatory duties cannot be 
given up even when true wisdom is attained. In reply he alludes 
to legal scriptures {smrti-sastra), and asserts that the mere non¬ 
performance of any duties, however obligatory, cannot lead to 
tvil results, since non-performance is a mere negation and of 
mere negation no positive results can come out. The evil effects 
of the non-performance of obligatory duties can happen only to 
those who have not given up all their actions {a-samnyasi-visayatvat 
pratyavaya-prapteh). Hut those who have attained true wisdom 
and have consequently given up all their actions transcend the 
sjihere of duties and of the obligatory injunctions of the Vedas, 
and the legal scriptures cannot affect them at all. The perform¬ 
ance of duties cannot by itself lead to liberation; but it leads 
gradually to the attainment of purity of mind (sativa-suddhi) 
and through this helps the dawning of the right knowledge, 
with which all duties cease^. In a very lengthy discussion on 
the interpretation of Gita, xviii. 67, fiahkara tries to prove that 
all duties presuppose the multiplicity of the world of appearance, 
which is due to ignorance or nescience, and therefore the sage who 
has attained the right knowledge of Brahman, the only reality, has 
m duties to perform. Final liberation is thus produced, not by 
true knowledge along with the performance of duties, but by 
tnie knowledge alone. 'Fhe wise man has no futies of any kind. 
Sankara’s interpretation of the Gua presupposes: that the Gltd holds 
the same philosophical doctrine that he does. Mis method of inter¬ 
pretation is based not so much on a comparison of textual passages, 
as simply on the strength of the reasonableness of the exposition 
of a view which can be consistently held according to his Vedanta 
philosophy, and which he ascribes to the Gita. The view taken in 
tin present exposition of the Gita philosophy is diametrically 
opiiosite to that of Saiikara. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
that the Gita asserts that even the wise man should perform his 
allotted duties, though he may have nothing to gain by the per¬ 
formance of such duties. Even God Himself as Krsna, though 
He had no unsatisfied cravings, passions or desires of any kind, 

' Sankara’s interpretation of the Gua, ii. 69. Yogasrama edition, Benares, 
lyip. 

• Ibid. III. 4. 
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perforim-cl llis self-iniposed duties in order to set an example 
to all aiul t ) illustrate tlie faet that even the wise man should 
perlorni his prescnhed duties’. 

Anandajuana wrote a eoininentary on fiaiikara’s Bhagavad-[^itd- 
hhdsya, called Hhagavad-g'ild bhasya-vivarima, and Ramananda 
w rote anothf r commentary on that of Aahkara, called Bhagavad-gitd- 
hhdsya-vydknyd. He is also said to have written another work on 
the Gita, cal ed Gitasayii. After Sankara there seems to have been 
some pause. VV( have 1W(^ eoinmcntai ies, one in prose anti one in 
verse, by tv/o persons of tlie same name, Yamunacarya. The 
Yanumacaryi who was tlie author ol a prose commentary is 
certainly, the ugli a visistadvaita-'i'ddin, not the celebrated Yamuna, 
the teaclier of Ramanuja. His comntentary, which has been pub¬ 
lished by thf Sudarsana Press, Conjeeveram, is very simple, con¬ 
sisting mainly of a mere paraphra.se of the Gltd verses. He thinks 
that the first six chapters of the Gita deal with the nature of true 
knowledge o ' ( iod as a means to tlevolion, the second six with the 
nature of God as attainable I'V devotion and adoration, and the 
third six rep.'at ihe same stdtjecis for a further clearing up of the 
problems involved. 

Yamuna, the great teacher of Ramanuja, who is said to have 
been born in \.i). qo6, summarized thesidiject-matter of the Gi/a in 
a few verses called Gitdrl/ui samgraha, on which Nig.imama Maha- 
desika wrote a commentary known as (Btarlha-samgraha-raksd. 
This also was commented on by Varavara Muni, of the fourteenth 
century, in a commentary called Giiarlha-samgraha-dipikS, pub¬ 
lished by the Sud.irsana Press, (’onjeeveram. Anothei' commentary, 
called Bhagavad gitdrihci-sanigrnha-tiha, by Pratyaksadevayatha- 
carya, is mer tioned by Aufrecht. ’’t'amuna says that the object 
of the Gita is to establish the fact that Narayana is the highest 
Ilrahman, attained only by devotion (hhahti), which is achieved 
through caste duties (sva-dharma), right knowledge and disinclina¬ 
tion to worldly jileasures (tmrdgya). It is said that the first six 
chapters of the Gita describe the process of attaining self-know¬ 
ledge by self-concentration (yoga) through knowledge and action 
along with self-subortlination to God, the performance of all 
actions tor God and detachment from all other things. Nigamanta 
Mahadesika notes that karma may lead lo self-realization either iii- 
din.'ctly, throx gh the production of knouiedge, or directly by itself. 

* (Jitii, III. 2.*. 
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From the seventh to the twelfth chapters the processes of the 
attainment of devotion (hhaktt-yoga) by knowledge and by actions 
are described, and it is held that the true nature of God can 
be realized only by such devotion. From the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth chapters, the nature of prji4hana, of purusa, of the 
manifested world and of the suprente lord are described and dis¬ 
tinguished along with the nature of action, cd knowledge and of 
devotion. Yamuna then goes on to describe the contents of the 
chapters of the Gita one by one. Thus he says that in the second 
chapter the nature of the saint of imperturbable wisdom (sthita~dhi) 
i;^ described. Such right knowledge can be achieved only by a 
knowledge of the self as immortal and the habit of performing 
one’s duties in an unattached manner. In tlie third chapter it is 
said that a man should perform his duties for the preservation of 
the social order (loka-raksd) without attachment, leaving the fruits 
of all his actions to God, and considering at the same time that 
the gunas are the real agents of actions and that it is wrong to 
pride oneself upon their performance. The fourth chapter de¬ 
scribes the nature of God, how one should learn to look upon 
actions as implying no action (on account ot unattachment), the 
different kinds of duties and the glory of knowledge. The fifth 
describes the advantages and the diverse rrodes of the path of 
duties and also the nature of the state of realization of Brahman. 
The sixth describes the nature of yoga practice, four kinds of 
yogins, the methods oi yoga, the nature oi yoga realization and the 
ultimate superiority of yoga as communion with God. The seventh 
ilescribes the reality of God, how His nature is often veiled from us 
by prakrti or the gunas, how one should seek protection from God, 
the nature of the different kinds of devotees, and the superiority 
of the truly enlighteneil person. 'Fhe eighth describes the lordly 
power of God and the reality of His nature as the unchanged and 
I he unchangeable; it also describes the duties of those who seek 
protection in God and the nature of the true wisdom. The ninth 
ilescribes the glory ot God and His superiority even when He 
incarnates Himself as man, and the nature of devotional com¬ 
munion. The tenth describes the infinite number of God’s noble 
lualities and the dependence of all things on Him, for initiating 
and increasing devotion. The eleventh describes how the true 
nature of God can be perceived, and demonstrates that it is only 
through devotion that God can be known or attained. 'Fhe twelfth 
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describes rlie superiority of devotion,methods of attaining devotion, 
and diffeomt kinds of devotion; it is also held that God is highly 
pleased by the devotion of llis devotees, d'he thirteenth describes 
the nature of the body, the purilication of the self for self-realization, 
the cause of bondage and right discrimination. The fourteenth 
describes low the nature of an action is determined by the tics 
of <;ima, how the j<rmas may be made to cease from influencing 
us, and h('W God alone is the root of all the ways of the self’s 
future destiny. The fifteenth describes how the supreme lord is 
different from the pure selves, as well as from selves in association 
with non-sclve.s, on account of his all-pervasiveness and his nature 
as upholdrr and lonl. 'Che sixteenth describes the division of 
beings into godly and demoniac and also the privileged position 
of the scriptures as the authority for laying the solid foundation 
of knowledge of the true nature of our duties. The seventeenth 
distinguishes unscriptural things from .scriptural. The eighteenth 
describes how God alone ahotikl be. regarded as the ultimate agent 
of all actions, and states the necessity of purit)' and the nature of 
the effects of one’s deeds, .^ccortling to Yamuna karma-yoga, or 
the path (if duties, consists of religious austerities, pilgrimage, gifts 
and sacrifices; jndna-yoga, or the path of knowledge, consists of 
self-control and purity <)imini\ -,l>hakti-yoga,or the path of devotion, 
consists in t ie meditation of Gml, inspireti by an excess of joy in 
the commurion with the divine. All those three paths mutually 
lead to one moibcr. All three are essentially of the nature of the 
worship ot God, and, whether regardetl as obligatory or occasional, 
are helpful lor discovering the true nature of one’s self. When 
by self-realijation ignorance is wholly removed, and whim a man 
attains superior devotion to (Hod, he i.s received into God. 

Ramanuja, tlie celebrated Vai.snava teacher and interpreter of 
the Brahma-mtra, who is said to have been born in A.i). 1017, 
wrote a commentary on the Citd on visistadvaita lines, viz. monism 
qualified as t)iei.sm. Veiikataiiatha, calk tl also Vedantacarya, wrote 
a sub-commentary thereon, called Tdtparya-candrika. Ramanuja 
generally followed the lines of interpretation suggested in the brief 
summary by his teacher A^amuna. On the question of the im¬ 
perativeness of caste duties Ramanuja says that the Gud holds 
that the duties allotted to each caste must be performed, since the 
scriptures are the commands of (fod and no one can transgress 
His orders; so the duties prescribed by the scriptures as obligatory 
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are oompulsory for all. The duties have, therefore, to be performed 
without desire for their fruits and purely because they are the 
injunctions of the scriptures (eka-sastrdrthatayd anustheyam). It 
is only when duties performed simply to pl<;ase God, and as 
adoration of Him, have destroyed all impurities of the mind, and 
when the senses have become controlled, that a man becomes fit 
for the path of wisdom. A man can never a'; any stage of his 
prtigress fijrsake the duty of worshipping God, and it is only 
thr )ugh such adoration of God that the sins accumulating in him 
from beginningless time are gradually washed away and he can 
be< ome pure and fit for the path of knowledge^. In interpreting 
III 8 Ramanuja says that the path of dutic's {karma-yoga) is 
su|)erior to the path of knowledge (jndna-yoga). The path of 
duties naturally leads to self-knowledge; so self-knowledge is also 
im hided within its scope. The path of knowledge alone cannot 
lead us anywhere; for without work even the body cannot be made 
to live. Even those who adhere to the path if knowledge must 
perform the obligatory and occasional {nitya-naimittika) duties, 
and it is through the development of this course that one can 
attain self-realization by duty alone. The path of duties is to 
bt followed until self-realization {dtmdvalokana) and, through it, 
emancipation are obtained. Rut the chief duty of a man is to be 
attached to God with supreme devotion. 

Madhvacarya, or .^nandatirtha, who lived in the first three- 
quarters of the thirteenth century, wrote a commentary on the 
Bhagavad-gitd, called Ciid-hhdsya, commcntinl on by Jayatirtha in 
his Prameya-dipika, and also a separate monograph interpreting the 
main purport of the (tltd, called Bhagavad-gUd-tatparya-nirnaya, 
commented on by Jayatirtha in his Nyaya-dlpikd. His main em¬ 
phasis was on the fact that God is different from everything else, 
and that tlie only way of attaining our highest goal is through 
devotion (hhakti) as love and attachment {sneha). In the course 
of his interpretation he also introdticed long discussions in 
refutation iif the monistic theory of Sankara. Since everything 
is dominated by the will of Hari the Lord, no one ought to 
leel any attachment to mundane things. Eaitics are to be per¬ 
formed by all. Krsnabhatta Vidyadhiraja, the sixth disciple from 

^ Anabhisamhita-pfialena liezudn-parama-purusarddhorta-rupehanustiiitena kar- 
inand 'Dulfivaata-niano-wa/n 'vydkuivndriyo jiidna-nisthdydui adhihn oti. «^ 3 ma- 
nuja’s commentary on the Clta^ in. 3, See also ibid. ni. 4. Gujarati Press, 
^Jombay, 1908. 
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Madhva, who lived in the first quarter of the fourteenth century, 
wrote a commentary on the Clitd, called Clta tlka. Riighavendra 
Svamin, w io lived in the seventeenth centuiy and was a pupil 
of Sudhmdra Yati, wrote three works on the Gita, called Gitd- 
vivrli, iiiturtha-saw^rahu anti (htdrlha-mvarana. Commentaries 
were also v'ritten by Vallabhacarya, Vijhanahhiksii, Kesiava Bhatta 
of the Ninibarka school (called Gitd-lattva-prakankd), Shjaneya 
(called Hamimad-hhasya), Kalyana Bhatta (called Rasika-ranjini), 
Jagaddhan* (called Bfuipavtid-yild-pradipti), ]ayarhma. (called Gita- 
iurdriha-sornpraha), Haladeva VidyabhQsana (called Giid-bltusana- 
hhdsya), Madhusudana (called Giuihdrtha-dipika), Brahmananda 
Giri, iVIatnuranatha (calleil IMiOiiavad-p^itd-prakdsa), Dattatrcya 
(called PriboJhn-aindrikd), Ramakrsna, Mukundadasa, Rania- 
narayana, V'isitesvara, Saiikaranantla, Sivadayalti firidharasvarnin 
(called Stdmdhtm), Sadananda Vyasa (calh.'d Bhdva-prakdsa), 
Suryapandita {Raramdrtha-propd), Nilakantha (called Bhdva- 
dipika), and also from the fiaiva point of view by Rajanaka and 
Ramakantlia (< alletl Sarvato-hhadra). Many other worlcs were also 
written or the general purport of the Gltd, such as Bhagavad- 
gltartha-somgraha by Abhinavagupta and Nrsimha Thakkura, 
Bhagavad-gltdrtha-sdro by (Jokulacandra, Bhagavad-gttd-lak- 
sdbharana by Vadiraja, Bbagavad gild-sdru by Kalvalyananda 
Sarasvatl, Bfhig(iv(id-gUd-.<:dru-S{imgr(dia by Narahari and Bha- 
gavad-gUd-helu-nirtjaya by Vitthaia Diksita. Most of these com¬ 
mentaries are written either from the [ioint of view of laahkara’s 
hhdyyu, repeating the same ideas in otlier language, or from the 
Vaisnava ooint ot view, approving of the hold of normal duties 
of men ir all stages of lile and sometimes differing only in the 
conception of (iod and llis n-lation with men. d'hese can claim 
but little originality either ot argument or of opinions, and so may 
well be lett out of tletaileil consirlcration for our present purposes. 


Gita ami Yoga. 

Whoc'cr may have written tlic (Jltd, it seems very probable 
that lie was not acquainted with the technical sense oi yoga as the 
cessation if mental stales {citia-Vf tii-nirodha), as used by Batahjali 
in his Y(.ga-sutra, i. i. 1 have elsewhere shown that there are 
three vootv., yiijir yogr and yuj sarfiddhiiu, i.e. the root jitrjVr, to join, 
and the root yuj in the sense ol cessiition of mental states or one- 
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pointedness, andyujsamyamane, i.e.yuj in the sense of controlling. 
In the Gita the word yoga appears to have been used in many 
senses, which may seem to be unconnected with one another; yet 
it may not be quite impossible to discover relations among them. 
The primary sense of the word yoga in the Gita is derived from 
the root yujir yoge or yuj, to join, with which is connected in a 
negative way the root yuj in the sense of controlling or restricting 
anything to that to which it is joined. Joining, £is it means contact 
with something, also implies disjunction from some other thing. 
When a particular type of mental outlook or scheme of action is 
recommended, we find the word buddhi-yoga used, which simply 
means that one has intimately to associate onese'f with a particular 
type of wisdom or mental outlook. Similarly , when the word 
karma-yoga is used, it simply means that one has to associate 
oneself with the obligatoriness of the performance of duties. Again, 
the word yoga is used in the sense of fixing one’s mind either on 
the self {dtrnan) or on God. It is clear that in all these varying 
senses the dominant sense is that of “joining.” But such a joining 
implies also a disjunction, and the fundamental and indispensable 
disjunction implied is dissociation from all desires for pleasures 
and fruits of action (phala-tyaga). For this reason cases are not 
rare where is used to mean cessation of desires for the fruits 
of action. Thus, in the Gila, vt. 2, it is said, “What is called 
cessation (of desires for the fruits of action) is what you should 
know, O Pandava, as Yoga: without renouncing one’s desires 
[na hy asarnnyasta-sankalpa) one cannot be a yogin^.” The reason 
why this negative concept of cessation of desires should be regarded 
as yoga is that without such a renunciation of desires no higher 
kind of union is possible. But even such a dissociation from the 
fruits of desires (which in a way also means samyamana, or self- 
control) is to be supplemented by the performance of duties at the 
preliminary stages; and it is only in the higher stages, when one is 
fixed in yoga (yogdrudha), that meditative peace {lama) can be 
reccmmended. Unless and until one succeeds in conquering all 
attachments to sense-objects and actions and in giving up all 
desires for fruits of actions, one cannot be fixed in yoga. It is by 
our attempts at the performance of our duties, trying all the time 

' Asnmnyasto 'parityaktah phala~visayah sankalpo ^bhisandhiryena so 'samnyas- 
ta-sankalpah, fsaiikara’s commentary, vi. 2. Na samnyastah phcila-sankalpo yena, 
^rldliara's commentary on the above. Yogasrama edition, Benares, 1919. 
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to keep the mind clear from motives of pleasure and enjoyment, 
that we gradually succeed in elevating it to a plane at which it 
would be natural to it to desist from all motives of self-interest, 
pleasure and enjoyment. It is at this stage that a man can be 
called fixed m yoga or yogdrudha. 4 'his naturally involves a con¬ 
flict between the higher self and th<^ lower, or rather between 
the real self and the false; for, while the lower self always 
inclines to pathological and prudential motives, to motives of 
self-interest and pleasure, it has yet within it the higher ideal, 
which is to raise it up. Man is both a friend and a foe to him¬ 
self; if he tollows the path of his natural inclinations and the 
temptations of sense-enjoyment, he lakes the downward path of 
evil, and is an enemy to his own higher interests; whereas it is 
his clear duty to raise himself up, to strive that he may not sink 
down but may elevate himself to a plane of detachment from 
all sense-pleasures. 'I'he duality involved in this conception of 
a friend and a foe, of conqueror and conquered, of an uplifting 
power and a gravitating spirit, naturally involves a distinction 
between a higher self (paramdttnan) and a lower self (dtman). It 
is only when this higher self contjuers the lower that a self is a 
friend to :tseh. In a man who ha.s failed to conquer his own 
passions and .self-attachments the self is its own enemy. The 
implication, however, is that the lower self, though it gravitates 
towards e'dl, has yet inherent in it the power ol self-elevation. 
1 his powi.‘r of self-elevation is not .something extraneous, but 
abides in the self, and the Gita is em|)hatic in its command, “'I'hou 
shouldst raise thyself and not allow thyself to sink down; for the 
self is its own friend and its foe as well'.” 

It is only when the self thus conquers its lower tendencies 
and rises to a higher j)lanc that it comes Into touch with the 
higher self (paramdtman). ’I'he higher self always remains as 
an ideal of elevation. I'he yoi;a activity of the self thus consists, 
on the one hand, in the efforts hy which the yogin dissociates 
himself from the sen.se-attachments towards which he was naturally 
gravitating, and on the other hand, in the efforts hy which he tries 
to elevate himself and to come into touch with the higher self. 
At tl>e first stage a man performs his duties in accordance with 
the injur ctions of the sds/nis; thi n he performs his duties and 
tries to .lissociatc himself from all motives of self-interest and 

* vr, 5. 
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ejijoyment, and at the next stage he succeeds in conquering these 
li wer motives and is in touch with the higher self. Even at this 
stage he may still continue to perform his duties, merely for the 
sake of duty, or he may devote himself to meditative concentration 
at d union with the higher self or with God. 'I'hus the Oltd says 
that the person who has conquered himself and is at peace with 
himself is in touch with paramdlman. Such a person is a true 
philosopher; for he not only knows the truths, but is happy in the 
inner realization and direct intuitive appercepi ion of such truths; 
he is unshakable in himself; having conquered his senses, he 
attaches the same value to gold and to stones; he is the same to 
friends and to enemies, to the virtuous as to the sinful; he is in 
un on (with paramdlman) and is called a yoginK The fact that the 
word yogin is derived here from the root yuj, to join, is evident 
from a number of passages where the verb yuj is used in this 
connection'^. 

The Gild advises a yogin wlio thus want? to unite himself 
with paramdlman, or God, in a meditative unicn, to lead a lonely 
life, controlling his mind and body, ilc.siring nothing and accepting 
nothing^, 'The yogin should seat himself on level ground, in a 
clean place, and, being firm on his threefold seat composed of 
kusc grass, a leopard skin and soft linen, he should control his 
thoughts, senses and movements, make his mind one-pointed in 
( hn: {lalru), gather himself up in union, and thus purify himself^. 
'I'iic yogin should eat neither too much nor too little, should 
neither sleep too much, nor dispense with sleep He should thus 


^ Yukla ity ucyatcyogisama- 1 ost^hna-kancanah^vi,?i. Sankara, however, splits 
it up into two independent sentences, as follows: ya idrso yuktah samdhiia iti sa 
licvat^ kaihyate; sa yogi sama-losiahtta-kfwcaiiah. Sridhara again, takes a quite 
diiferi'nt view and thinks it to be a definition of the yogdrudha state and believes 
yukia to mean yogdrud/ia, which in my opinion is unjustifiable. IVly interpre¬ 
tation is simpler and more direct than either of these and <ian be justified by a 
reference to the context in VI. 7 and vi. 10. 

^ Yogi yunjlta satatam dtmduarn rtthasi sthitah. Ibid.W. 10. 

I Ipavisydsane ynfijydd yogam dtma-visuddhaye. vi. 12. 
dslta viat-porah. vi. 14. 

Yuiijann evam saddtmdtmm yogi niyata-nidnasuh. vi. 15, etc. 

^ i'kdki yata-ciltdtmd nirdslr aparigrahah. vi. 10. The word dtmd in yata- 
cittdtrnd i.s used in the sense of l>ody (deha), according tf> Sankara, Sridhara 
and others. 

* both i^ahkara and ^ridhara make tatra an adjective to dsane. Such an 
adjecti ve to dsiuie would not only be superfluous, but would also leave ekdgram 
withoui: an object. 'I’he verb yunjydt, literally meaning “should link up/" is 
interpr-hed by J^rldhara as “should practise/’ apparently without any justifica¬ 
tion (vi, 12), 
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lead the middle course of life and avoid extremes. This avoidance 
of extremes is very unlike the process oi yoga advised by I’atanjali. 
Patahjali’s course lAyoga formulates a method by which the J0"2h 
can gradual!'' habituate himself to a eorulition of life in which 
he can ultimately tlispense with foot! ami drink altogether and 
desist from all movements ol )>orly and mind. The object of Ayogin 
in making his mind one-pointed is ultimately to destroy the mind. 
According to Patahjali the advancement of a yogtn has but one 
objtxt before it, viz. the cessation of all movements of mind 
{citta-vrtti~niy )dh(>). Since this absolute cessation cannot be effected 
withtait stopp.ng all movements ol the hoily, desires and passions 
are ro be uprooted, not oidy bta ause they svoidd make the mind fly 
to iliiTcrent objects, but also because thev woidd necessitate move¬ 
ments of the hotly, which woukl again disturb the mind. The 
yogi)! therefore has to practise a twololil tamtrol of movements ot 
body anti mind. He has to habituate hitnself to dispensing with 
the necessity ol food and drink, to make himself used to all kinds 
of privations and thmatie inconvciuences of heat and cold and 
ultimately tt) pr.;pare himself for the stoppage oi all kinds of bodily 
movements. Hut, since this cannot be successfully done so long 
as one inhales and exhales, lie has to juaciise grfwdyama htr abso¬ 
lute breath-control, and not for hours or tlays, but for months 
and years. Moril elevation is reganied rts indispensable in yoga 
only because witliout absolute and perfect cessation of all desires 
and passions the movements ot the boiiy and mind could not be 
absolutely stopped. The yug?/;, however, lias not only to cut off 
all new causes oi disturbance leatiing to movements of body and 
miml, but also to practise one-poimetlntss ol mind on subtler 
and snbtler objects, so that as a result tlu reof the sub-conscious 
forces of the min i can also be rlestroyed. 'I’lins, on tlie one hand, 
the mind should he made to starve by taking care that no new 
sensc-il.ita and no new percepts, concepts, thoughts, ideas or 
emotions he presented to it, and, on the otliet hand, steps are to be 
taken to make the mind (me-]iointed, hy \\!iich all tliat it had 
apprehcruied before, which formed tiu- great storehouse of the 
sub-conscious, is cestroyed. The miml, thus ]uimped out on both 
sides, hecomes abrolurely emptv and is destroyed. The ideal of 
Palanjali’s h oga is absolute extremism, consisting in absolute 
stoiipage of all functions of hotly anti mnul. 

d'lte (/t 7 a,on the other hand, jufseribes the golilen ndddle course 
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o) moderate food, drink, sleep, movements of the body and activity 
in general. I'he object of the in the Gita is not the absolute 
destruction of mind, but to bring the mind or the ordinary self 
into communion with the higher self or God. To the yogin who 
practises meditation the Gita advises steadiness of posture; thus 
it says that the yogin should hold his body, head and shoulders 
straight, and, being unmoved and fixed in his posture, should 
avoid looking to either aide and fix his eyes on the tip of his nose. 
The Gita is, of course, aware of the proces' of breath-control 
and pranaydma\ but, curiously enough, it does not speak of it 
in its sixth chapter on dhyana-yoga, where almost the whole 
chapter is devoted to yoga practice and the conduct of yogins. In 
the fifth chapter, v. 27, it is said that all .sense-movements and 
control of life-movements {prdna-karmdni) are like oblations to the 
fire of self-control. In the two obscure verses of the same chapter, 

V. 29 and 30, it is said that there are some who offer an oblation 
of prana to apdna and of apdna to prana and thus, stopping the 
movement of inhalation and exhalation {prdnapdna-gati ruddhva), 
perform the prdndyama, while there arc others who, taking a low 
diet, offer an oblation of prana to prana. Such actions on the part 
of these people are described as being different kinds of sacrifices, 
or yajiia, and the people who perform them are called yajna-vidah 
(those who know the science of sacrifice), and not yogin. It is 
difficult to understand the exact meaning of offering an oblation 
of prana to prana or of prana to apdna and of calling this sacrifice. 
The interpretations of Sankara, Sridhara and others give us but 
little help in this matter. I'hey do not tell us why it should be 
called a yajna or how an oblation of prana to prana can be made, 
and they do not even try to give a synonym for juhvati (offer 
oblation) used in this connection. It seems to me, however, that 
there is probably a reference to the mystical substitution-medita¬ 
tions (pratlkopdsana) which were used as substitutes for sacrifices 
and are referred to in the Upanisads. Thus in the Maitri Upanisad, 

VI. 9, we find that Brahman is to be meditated upon as the 
ego, and in this connection, oblations of the five vdyus to fire with 
such mantras as prdndya svdhd, apandya svdhd, etc. are recom¬ 
mended. It is easy to imagine that, in a later process of development, 
for the actual offering of oblations to fire was substituted a certain 
process of breath-control, which still retained the old phraseology 
of the offering of oblations in a sacrifice. If this interpretation is 
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accepted, it will indicate how processes of breath-control became 
in many cases associated with substitution-meditations of the 
Vedic type’, d’he develojunent of jirocesses of breath-control 
in connection with subslitution-meditalions does not seem to 
be unnatural at all, and, as a matter of fact, the practice of 
prandyama in connection witli such substitution-meditations is 
definitely indicated in the Matin Upanis<id,Y\. iS. The movement 
of inhalat on and exhalation was known to be the cause of all 
body-heat, ineludinf^ the heat of digestive processes, and Krsna is 
supposed to say in the Gitd,xv. 14, “As fire f remain in the body 
of living I cings and in association with prana and apdna I digest 
four kinds of food and drink.’’ The autlior of the Gltd, however, 
seems to have been well aware that the prana and apdna breaths 
passing through the nose could be properly balanced (samau), or 
that tlte p'dna vdyu could he concentrated between the two eye¬ 
brows or in the head (murdhniy^. It^is difficult to say what is 
exactly meant by taking the prana in the head or between the 
eyebrows. 'I'liere seems to have been a belief in the Atharva-siras 
Upanisad and also in the Atharva-sikha Upanisad that the prana 
could be driven upwards, or that such prana, being in the head, 
could protect it^. Manu also speaks of the pranas of young 
men rush ng upwards when old men approached them. But, 
whatever may be meant, it is certain that neither the balancing 
of prana and apdna nor the concentrating of prana in the 
head or between the eyebrows is a phrase of Patanjali, the Yoga 
writer. 

In describing the course of a yogin in the sixth chapter the 
Gild advises that the yogin should lead the austere life of a Brahma- 
carin, withdraw his mind from all mundane interests and think 
only of Gad, dedicate all his actions to Him and try to live in 
communion with Him (yukta dsUa). This gives to his soul peace, 
through wnich he loses his individuality in God and abides in Him 

^ See Hindu Mysticism, by S, N. Dasgupta, Chicago, pp. iS-zo. 

^ prandpiljiau samau krtvYi ndsdbhvantam-i'ilrinaUy v, 27. The phrase samau 
krtvd is left inexplained hero by jJaiikara. Jriidhara explains it as “ having sus- 
j^ended the movoment of prana and apdna'* prdndpdndv urddhvadho-gatu 
nirudhena sa 7 uiti krtvd kutnbhakam krtvd. It is dilHcult, however, to say what is 
exactly meaiH hy concentrating the prana vdyu between the two eyebrows, 
bhruvor madi ye prdnam dvesya samyak (s/iii. 10). Neither Sankara nor Sridhara 
gives us any assistance here. In miirdhny ddhdydtmanah prdnam dsthito yoga- 
dharandm (vjli. 12) murdhni is paraphrased by Sridhara as bhruvor madhye^ or 
“between the eyebrows.” 

® Atfiarva-HmSi 4 and 6 and Atharva-Hkhd, i. 
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in tlie bliss of self-effacement^. Kyogin can be said to be in union 
(with God) when he concentrates his mind on his own higher 
self and is absolutely unattached to all desires;. By his efforts 
tow;Lrds such a union (yoga-sevaya) he restrairis his mind from 
all other objects and, perceiving his self in himself, remains in 
peace and contentment. At this higher state the yogin enjoys 
absolute bliss (sukham atyantikam), transcending all sense-pleasures 
by his pure reason, and, being thus fixed in <jod, he is never 
shaken away from Him. Such a yogin forsakes all his desires and 
controls all his senses by his mind, and, whenever the mind itself 
seeks to fly away to different objects, he tries to control it and fix 
it on his own self. Patiently holding his mind fixed in his self, 
he tries to desist from all kinds of thought and gradually habituates 
himself to shaking off attachments to sense-attractions. At this 
stage of union the yogin feels that he has atts.ined his highest, 
and thus even the greatest mundane sorrows cannot affect him 
in tile least. Yoga is thus sometimes defined as the negation of 
the possibility of all association with sorrows'^. One can attain 
such a state only by persistent and self-confident efforts and 
without being depressed by preliminary failures. When a yogin 
attains this union with himself or with God, he is like the 
motionless flame of a lamp in a still place, undisturbed by all 
attractions and unruffled by all passions'*, f’he yogin who attains 
this highest state of union with himself or winh God is said to 
be in touch with Brahman or to attain Brahmahood, and it is 
emphatically asserted that he is filled with ecstatic joy. Being in 

^ iantim nirvdna-paramimi mat-sanisthdm adhigacchati, vi. 15. I’he Gitd uses 
the \'/ords sdnti and nirvana to indicate the bliss of the person who abides in 
God. Both these words, and particularly the word nirvana, have a definite 
significance in Buddhism. But the Gltd seems to be qui;e unacquainted with 
the Uuddhistic sense of the word. 1 have therefore ventured to translate the 
woH’ nirvana as “bliss of self-e/facernent.”'I'he word is j^rimarily used in the 
sensi! of “extinguishing a light,” and this directly leads tci the Buddhistic sense 
of tl e absolute destruction of the skandhas. But the word tiirvdna is also used 
fron very early times in the sense of “relief from sulferings” and “satis- 
facti >n.” I’hus the Mahd-bhdrata, with which the Gita is tr iditionally associated, 
uses it in this sense in ill. 10438: 

sa pltvd iitalam toyani pipdsdrtto fnahi-patih; 
nirvdnam agamad dhimdn susukhi cdbhavax tadd. 

Again, in the Mahd-hhdrata, xii. 7150 and nirvana is described as being 

highest bliss {paraniam sukham), and it is also associated with sdnti, or peace, 
as it is in the above passage— sdntininirvdna-paramdm, In.Mahd-bfidrata^w.io'jg, 
and in another place it is called a “state of the highest Brahman” {paramam 
brahma — ibid. xn. 13239). 

“ tarn vidydd duhkha-samyoga-viyogam yoga-sarnjhitam, vi. 23. 

® Yathd dipo nivdta-stho nengate sopamd smrtd, vi. 19. 
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union with God, he perceives himself in all thini^s, and all things 
in himself; foi, being in union with God, he in one w'ay identilies 
himself with Gotl, and perceives (dod in all things and all things 
m God. Yet it is no mere abstract pantheism that is indicated 
here; lor a ich a view is directlv in opposition to the main tenets 
of the (iita, so often repeated in diverse contexts. It is a mystical 
state, in which, on tlu: one hand, the yogrn finds himself identified 
with God and in communion with llim, and, on the other hand, 
does not ctase to have relations with the beings of the world, to 
whom he give; the s.ime consideration as to himself. He does 
not prefer Ins own happiness to the ha|)piness of others, nor 
does he consiihr his own misery and snfiering as greater or more 
important m' more wortliy ol prevention than those of others. 
Being m couitminion with God, he stdl regards Him as the master 
whom he ad ires, as the supreme Loixi who pervades all things and 
hokls them in Himself. By his eornmunion with God the yogm 
transcends his lower and .smaller self and discovers his greater self 
in God, not only as the supieme ideal of his highest eflorts, hut 
also as the h ghest of all realities. As -aion as theyogin can detach 
himself from his lower .self of passions and desires, he uplifts 
himself to a higher universe, where the distinction of tneum and 
teum, mine and thine, ceases ami thi- interest of the individual 
loses its jiersonal limitations and becomes enlarged and universal¬ 
ized and ider tifu d with the interests of all living beings. Looked 
at from this point of \\cw, yoga is sometimes defined in the (hta 
as the outlook of etiuality {samahui)'. 

In the Gita the word yoga has not attained any definite 
teclmical sense, as it did in Batanjali’s Yoga-sutra, and, in con¬ 
sequence, there is not one definition of yoga, hut many, d’hus 
yoga is used in. the sense <A karma-yoga, or the tluty of performance 
of actions, in V, i, and it is distinguished from the samkhya path, 
or the path of knowledge, in ii. p). 'I’lie vvonl karma-yoga is men¬ 
tioned in lit. 5 as the path of the yogias, and it is referred to in 
111. 7, V. 2 and XIII. 24. 'I'lie word buddhi-yoga is also used at least 
three times, in 11 49, X. 10 aiul xviii. 57, and the hhakti-yoga 
also is used at least once, in xiv. 2(1. The one meaning of yoga that 
suits all these different contexts seems to he “association.” It has 
already been said that this primary meaning of ihe word is the 
central iilea of yoga in the Gita. One of the, main teachings of 

^ siimulviifn yoga ucyale, n, 48. 
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the Gita is that duties should be performed, and it is this obli¬ 
gatoriness of the performance of duties that in the Gita is under¬ 
stood by karma-yoga. But, if such duties are performed from 
motives of self-interest or gain or pleasure, the performance could 
not lead to any higher end. It is advised, therefore, that they 
should be performed without any motive of gain or pleasure. 
So the proper way in which a man should perform his duties, 
and at the same time keep himself clean and untarnished by the 
go( d and bad results, the pleasures and sorrows, the praise and 
blame proceeding out of his own deeds, is to make himself de¬ 
tached from all desires for the fruits of actions. To keep oneself 
detached from the desires for the fruits of actions is therefore the 
real art (kausala) of performing one’s duties; for it is only in this 
way that a man can make himself fit for the higher union with 
God or his own higher self. Here, then, we have a definition of 
yoga as the art of performing one’s duties (yogah karmasu kausalam 
— II. 50). The art of performing one’s duties, e.g. the art of keeping 
oneself unattached, cannot however be called yoga on its own 
account; it is probably so-called only because it is the indis¬ 
pensable step towards the attainment of the real yoga, or union 
with God. It is clear, therefore, that the word yoga has a gradual 
evolution to a higher and higher meaning, based no doubt on the 
primary root-meaning of “association.” 

It is important to note in this connection that the process of 
pranayama, regarded as indispensable in Patanjali’s Yoga, is not 
considered so necessary either for karma-yoga, buddhi-yoga, or for 
the higher kind of yoga, e.g. communion with God. It has already 
been mentioned that the reference to pranayama is found only in 
( onnection with some kinds of substitution-meditations which have 
nothing to do with the main concept of yoga in the Gita. The 
expression samadhi is used thrice in the noun form in the Gita, in 
a. 44, 53 and 54, and three times in the verb form, in vi. 7, xii. 9 
and XVII. 1 1; but the verb forms arc not used in the technical sense 
of Patanjali, but in the simple root-meaning of sam + a \ y/ dhd, 
“to give” or “to place” {arpana or sthdpana). In two cases 
(ii. 44 and 53) where the word samadhi is used as a noun it has 
been interpreted by both Sankara and Sridhara as meaning the 
object in which the mind is placed or to which it is directed for 
communion, viz. God^. The author of the Gita is well aware of 

^ In u. 44, however, Sankara considers this objeci; of mind to be antahkarana 
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the moral coni ict in man and tliinks that it is only by our efforts 
to come into :ouch with our higher self that the littleness of 
passions and cesires for fruits of actions and the preference of 
our smaller sell-interests can he transcended. For, once man is 
in touch with his highest, he is in touch with God. He has then 
a broader and ligher vision of man and liis jilace in nature, and 
so he identifies himself with God and finils that he has no special 
interest of his own to serve. 'I'he low and the high, the sinful 
and the virtuous, ;ire the same in his eyes; he ^terceives God 
in all things and all things in God. and it is this state of com¬ 
munion that is llie l ealyggn of the (titd \ and it is because in this 
state .ill inequalities ol race, creed, position, virtue and vice, high 
and low vanish, that this superior realization of universal equality 
is also called yoi'ii. Not only is this union with God called yoga, 
but God Himsell is called Yngesvara, or the Lord of communion. 
As a result of :his union, tiie yogiii enjoys supreme bliss and 
ecstatic joy, and is tree from the least touch of sorrow or irain; 
and this absolute freedom from pain or the state of bliss, being 
itself a result oi yoga, is also calleil yoga. From the above survey 
it is clear that t le yoga of the Gita is quite different from the 
yoga of Fatafijali, and it does not seem at all probable that the 
(iitd was aware of 1‘atahjali’s yoga or the technical terms used by 
hind. 

'File treatmem: of yoga in the Citd is also entirely different from 
its treatment in almost all the IJpani.sads. The Kalhu Upanhad 
speaks of sense-control as being yo'.o/; i>ut sense-control in the 
Cifd is only a pndiminary to yoga and not itself yoga. Most of 
the yoga processes rlescribed in the oilier llpanisads either speak 
of yoga with six accessories {sad-uiiga yoga) or of yoga w'itb eight 
accessories {astdnga-yogu), more rrr less alter the manner of 
J’atanjali. M'hcy introduce eiaborato ilctails not only of breath- 
control or prdndydma, but also of tire nervous system of the body, 
ida, pinga/d and sinumnd, tlie nerv-e plexus, mulddhdra and other 
similar objects, afier the manner of the later works oir the Sat- 

or buddhi. Hut .SrUlhi va cunsitiers this objoct to ta: ( tori, and in n. s3 tsaiikara 
and Isridhara are unatiitnnu.s that ihc objeia, nr the atipport of the union or 
conununinn nt the mird, la (ind. 

’ puiya me ynyam ’divtitam, IX. 5, etdtn vHihiitim veynm ea, x. 7. In ttie 
above two passages th.t word yofiii seems to have a ilitFerent meaning, as it is 
used there in the sense of miraeulous powers; but even there the eommentators 
dihkara and Sridhara take it to mean “a.sso<:iati<in” (yukti) and interpret 
aiivaram y.if'mn as “association of miraculous poweivs." 
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cakra system. Thus the Atnrta-nada enumerates after the manner 
of Patanjali the six accessories erf as restraint (pratyahdra), 
concentration (dhyana), breath-control (prdndydma), fixation {dha- 
rand), reasoning (tarka) anti meditative absorption [samadhi), and 
describes the final object of yoga as ultimate loneliness of the self 
{kaivalya). I'he Amrla-hindu believes in an all-pervading Brahman 
as the only reality, and thinks that, since mind is the cause of ail 
bondage and liberation, the best course for 'A yogin to adopt is to 
deprive the mind of all its objects and thus to stop the activity 
of the mind, and thereby to destroy it, and bring about Brahma- 
hood. Brahman is described here as being absolutely indeter¬ 
minate, uninferable, infinite and heginningless. The Ksurika 
merely describes prdndydma, dhyana, ditdrand and samadhi in 
association with the nerves, supimnd, pingald, etc. and the nerve 
plexuses. The I'ejo-bindu is a Vedantic Upanisad of the ultra- 
monistic type, and what it calls yoga is only the way of realizing 
the nature of Brahman as one and as pure consciousness and 
the falsity of everything else. It speaks of this yoga as being 
of fifteen accessories {panca-daianga yoga). These are yama 
(sense-control through the knowledge that all is Brahman), niyama 
(repetition of the same kinds of thoughts and the avoidance of 
dissimilar ones), tydga (giving up of the v/orld-appearance through 
the realization of Brahman), silence, a solitary place, the proper 
posture, steadiness of mind, making the body straight and erect, 
perceiving the world as Brahman {drk-sthiti), cessation of all states 
and breath-control (prdna-samyamana), perceiving all objects of 
the mind as Brahman (praiydhdra), fixing the mind always on 
Brahman (cf/(arana), self-meditation and the realization of oneself as 
Brahman. This is, however, a scheme of yoga quite different from 
that of Patanjali, as well as from that of the Gita. The Trisikha- 
hrdhmana speaks of a yoga with eight accessories {astdhga-yoga), 
where the eight accessories, though the same in name as the eight 
accessories of Patanjali, are in reality different therefrom. Thus 
yama here means want of attachment (vairdgya), niyama means 
attachment to the ultimate reality [anuraktih pare tattve), dsana 
means indifference to all things, prdna-samyamana means the reali¬ 
zation of the falsity of the wor\d, pratydhdra means the inwardness 
of the mind, dharana means the motionlessness of the mind, 
dhyana means thinking of oneself as pure consciousness, and 
samadhi means forgetfulness of dhydnas. Yet it again includes 
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within its yarna and niyama almost all the virtues referred to by 
Patanjali. It also speaks of a number of postures after the hafha- 
yoga fashion, and of the movement of prana in the nerve plexuses, 
the ways of purifying the nerves aiul the processes of breath-control. 
The object of yoga is here also the destnjction of mind and the 
attainment of kaivalya. d’he Darsana gives an astanga-yoga with 
yama^ niyama, asana,pranayama, pratyahdra, dharand, dhydna and 
samddhi more or less after the fashion of Patanjali, with a supple- 
mentary treatment of nerves [nddt) and the movement of prana 
and other vdyuy in them. The final object of yoga here is the attain¬ 
ment of Brahmahood and the comprehension of thi; wiarld as may a 
and unreal, dd e Dhyana-hindu describes the self as the essential 
link of all thinj;s, like the fragrance in flowers or the thread in a 
garland or the oil in sesamum. It descrilies a sad-anga yoga with 
dsana, prana-samrodha, pratyahdra, dharand, dhydna and samddhi. 
It also describeii the four cakras or nerve plexuses, and speaks of 
the awakening cf the serpent power {kundalini) and the practice of 
the mudras. It speaks further of the balancing or unifying of prana 
and apdna as It'ading to yoga^, Tlie object of this yoga is the 
attainment of the transcen<lent state of liberation or the realiz.ation 
of the paramdtmun. It is useless to refer to other Upanisads; for 
what has already been said will l>c enough to show clearly that 
the idea of Yog i in the Gita is entirely dift’erent from that in 
the Yoga Upanisads, most of which arc of comparatively late 
date and are presumably linked up with traditions diflerent from 
that of the Gita. 

Siirnkhya and Yoga in the Gita. 

In the Gltd Sarnkhya and Yoga are sometimes distinguished 
from each other as two different paths, and sometimes they 
are identified. But tliough the Gita is generally based on the 
doctrines of the gunas, prakrti and its derivatives, yet the word 
sdrnkhya is used I ere in the sense of the path of knowledge or 
of philosophic wisdom. 'Phus in the Gita, Ti. 39, the path of 
knowledge is distinguished from that of performance of duties. 
Lord Krsna says there that he has just described the wisdom of 
Satnkhya and he is going to de.scribc the wisdom of Yoga. This 

^ Tada prdndpanay ')r aikyam krH'd \ see Dhyana-hindu, (Adyar Librafy 
edition, ig2o). I'his sci-rns to l;>e similar to prdndpdnau samaii krtvd of the Gud.. 
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seems to give us a clue to what is meant by Samkhya wisdom. 
This wisdom, however, seems to be nothing more than elabora¬ 
tion of the doctrine of the immortality of soul and the associated 
doctrine of rebirth, and also the doctrine that, howsoever the body 
might be affected and suffer changes of birth, growth and destruc¬ 
tion, the self is absolutely unaffected by all these changes; the self 
cannot be cut or burned; it is eternal, all-pervasive, unchangeable, 
indescribable and unthinkable. In another passage of the Gita, 
XIII. 25, it is said that there are others who perceive the self in 
accordance with samkhya-yoga-, and Sankara explains this passage 
to mean that samkhya-yoga means the realization of the self as 
being absolutely different from the three gunas, sattva, rajas and 
tamas. If this is Samkhya, the meaning of the word yoga in this 
passage {anye samkhyena yogend) is not e?;plained. Saiikara does 
not expound the meaning of the word yoga, but explains the word 
samkhya and says that this samkhya is yoga, which seems to be 
an evasion. Sridhara follows Sankara’s inlerpretation of samkhya, 
but finds it difficult to swallow his identification of samkhya with 
yoga, and he interpretshere as theyo^n (of Patanjali) with eight 
accessories, but does not explain how this asfaiiga-yoga can be 
identified with samkhya. It is, no doubt, true that in the imme¬ 
diately preceding verse it is said that, howsoever a man may 
behave, if he knows the proper nature of purusa and of the prakrti 
and the gunas, he is never born again; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the phrase samkhyena yogena refers to the wisdom 
recommended in the preceding verse; for this verse summarizes 
different paths of self-realization and says that there are some 
who perceive the self in the self through the self, by meditation, 
others by sdnikhya-yoga and others by karma-yoga. In another 
passage it is said that the Sdmkhyas follow the path of knowledge 
(jhana-yoga), while the Yogins follow the path of duties {Gita, 
III. 3). If the wordyo^a means “association,” as it does in various 
contexts, then sdrnkhya and samkhya-yoga would mean more or 
less the same thing; for samkhya-yoga would only mean asso¬ 
ciation with samkhya, and the phrase sdrnkhyena yogena might 
mean either association with samkhya or the union of samkhya. 
It has already been said that, following the indications of the Gita, 
II. 39, samkhya should mean the realization of the true nature of 
the self as immortal, all-pervasive, unchangeable and infinite. It 
has also been pointed out that it is such a true realization of the 
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self, with its corresponding moral elevation, that leads to the tru< 
commimiori of the self with the higher self or God. Thus this 
meaning of samkhya on the one hand distinguishes the path of 
samkhya from the path of yoga as a f>ath of performance of duties, 
and at the :iame time identifies the path of samkhya with the path 
of yoga as communion with God. Thus we find that the Gita, 
V. 4, 5, says that “fools only think Sarnkhya and Yoga to be dif¬ 
ferent, not so wise men,” since, accepting either of them, one attains 
the fruit of them both. The goal reachetl by the followers of 
Sarnkhya is also reached by tlie Yog/ns; he who perceives Samkhya 
and Yoga to be the same perceives them in the right perspective. 
In these passages samkhya an<l yoga seem irom the context to refer 
respectively to karma-sannyasa and karma-yoga. Samkhya here 
can only in a secondary way mean the renunciatiim of the fruits 
of one’s actions {karma-sannyasa). The person who realizes the 
true nature of his self, and knows that the self is unchangeable and 
infinite, cannot feel himself attached to the fruits of his actions 
and cannot be affected by ordinary mundane desires and cravings. 
As in the case of the different uses of the word yoga, so here also 
the word samkhya, which primarily means “true knowledge,” is 
also used to mean “renunciation”; and since karma-yoga means 
the performance of one’s duties in a spirit of renunciation, samkhya 
and yoga mean practically the same thing and are therefore 
identified her ; and they are both regarded as leading to the same 
results. This would be so, even if yoga were used to denote 
“communion”; for the idea of performance of one’s duties has 
almost always communion with God as its indispensable correlate. 
Thus in the two passages immediately following the identification 
of sarnkhya and yoga we fiiul the Gita (v. 6, 7) saying that 
without karma-yoga it is hard to renounce karma', and the person 
who takes the path of karma-yoga speedily attains Brahman. The 
person who thus through karma-yoga comes into union (with 
Brahman) is pure in spirit and self-controlled, and, having 
identified himself with the universal spirit in all beings, he is 
not affected by his deeds. 

One thing tirat emerges from the above discussion is that there 
is no proof thai the word samkhya in the Gita means the discern¬ 
ment of the differemee of prakrti and the gunas from purusa, as 
Sankara in one place suggests {Gita, xui. 35), or that it refers 
to the cosmology and ontology of prakrti, the gunas and their 
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evo utes of the traditional Kapila-Samkhya. 'I'he philosophy of 
the gunas and the doctrine of purma were, no dcubt, known to the 
Gita \ but nowhere is this philosophy called samkhya. Samkhya in 
the Gita means true knowledge (tattva-jndna) or self-knowledge 
{atma-bodha). Sankara, commenting on the Gud, xvili. 13, 
interprets samkhya to mean veddnta, though in verse xni. 
25 he interprets the word as meaning the discernment of the 
difference between the gunas and the purma, which would 
decidedly identify the sdrnkhya of the Gltd with the Kapila- 
Sarnkhya. 

The Mahd-hhdrata also refers to sdrnkhya and yoga in several 
places. But in almost all places sdrnkhya means either the 
traditional school of Kapila-Sarnkhya or some other school of 
Samkhya, more or less similar to it: yoga also most often refers 
either to the yoga of Patanjali or some earlier forms of it. In 
one place are found passages identifying sdrnkhya and yoga, which 
agree almost word for word with similar passages of the Gltad. 
But it does not seem that the sdrnkhya or the yoga referred to 
in the Mahd-bharata has anything to do with the idea of Sdrnkhya 
or yoga in the Gltd. As has already been pointed out, Pot yoga in 
the Gltd means the dedication to God and renunciation of the 
fruits of one’s karma and being in communion with Him as the 
supreme Lord pervading the universe. The chapter of the Mahd- 
hhdrata just referred to speaks of turning back the senses into the 
manas and of turning the manas into aharnkdra and aharnkdra into 
buddhi and buddhi into prakrti, thus finishing with prakrti and 
its evolutes and meditating upon pure purusa. It is clear that this 
system of yoga is definitely associated with the Kapila school of 
Sarnkhya. In the Mahd-bhdrata, xu. 306, the predominant feature 
of yoga is said to be dhydna, and the latter is said to consist of 
concentration of mind (ekdgratd ca rnanasah) and breath-control 
(prdndydma). It is said that the yogin shoidd stop the functions 
of his senses by his mind, and the movement of his mind by his 
reason {buddhi), and in this stage he is said to be linked up (yukta) 
and is like a motionless flame in a still place^. This passage 
naturally reminds one of the description of dhydna-yoga in the 
Gltd, VI. 11-13,16-19 and 25,26; but the fundamental idea of 

* yad (tva yagdh pasyunti tat sdmkhyair api driyate ekam sdmkhyaH ca yogan 
ca yah paiyati sa tattva^Vit. Mahd-hharatay\u. 4 - Compare the v. 5. 

^ C'f. the (jJtd, VI. 79, yathd dlpo nivdta-sthahy etc. 
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as the dedication of the fruits of actions to (iiod and communion 
witli Him, is rltsent liere. 

It is needless to point out here tliat the of the Cita is in 
no way connectetl vvitli the of Uuddhism. In huddhism the 
sage first praclises hla, or sense-control and mind-ccintrol, and thus 
prepares himself for a course of stabilization or fixation of the 
mind {samddiuina, upcuHidrana, patitthd). 'I'his samildhi means the 
concentratior of the mind on right endeavours and of its states 
upon one pa -ticidar object (eharannnaufi), so that they may com¬ 
pletely cease to shift and change (samnid ca avikkhippamdnd). 'Fhe 
sage has first to train his mind to view with disgust the appetitive 
desires for lood and drink and their ultimate loathsome trans- 
iormations as various nauseating hoilily elements, When a man 
habituates himseIf to eni])hasizing the disgusting associations of food 
and drink, 1 e ceases to have any attachment to them and simply 
takes them asi an unavoidable evil, only awaiting tlie day when the 
final dissolution of all sorrows will come. Secondly, the sage has 
to habituate his mind to the idea that all his members are made up 
of the four elements, earth, water, (ire and wind, like the carcass of 
a cow at the butcher’s shop. Tliirdiy, he lias to habituate his mind 
to thinking again and again {anussciti) about the virtues or greatness 
of the Bud .lha, the Hangha, the god.s and the law of the Buddha, 
about the good effects of situ and the making of gifts (edf^anussati), 
about the nature of death {mnrananussati) and about; the deep 
nature anc ijiialities of the final extinction of all [ihenomena 
{upasamdniissiilt). lie has also to [lass through various purificatory 
processes. He has to go to the ciemation grounds and notice 
tile diverse horrifying changes of human carcasses and think 
how nausrating, loathsome, nnsiglitly and impure they are; from 
this he will turn his mind to living human bodies and con¬ 
vince himself that they, being in e.ssence the same as dead car¬ 
casses, am as loathsome as the laKer. He should think of the 
anatomical parts and constituents of the body as well as of their 
processes and this wall help him to enter into the hvst jhdna, or 
meditatioi, by leading his mind away from his body. As an aid to 
concentration the sage should sit in a cpiiet place and fix his mind 
on the irhaling (p<issd.ui) and the exhaling {assdsa) of his breath, 
so that, iiistead of breathing in a more or less unconscious manner, 
he may he aware whether he is breathing quickly or slowly; he 
ought to mark tliis definitely by counting numbers, so that by 
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fixing his mind on the numbers counted he may realize the 
whole process of inhalation and exhalation in all stages of its 
course. Next to this we come to brahma-vihara, the fourfold medi¬ 
tation of metta (universal friendship), karuna (universal pity), 
mudita (happiness in the prosperity and happiness of all) and 
npekkha (indilTerence to any kind of preferment of oneself, one’s 
triend, enemy or a third party). In order to habituate himself 
to meditation on universal friendship, a man should start with 
thinking how he would himself like to root out all misery and 
become happy, how he would himself like to avoid death and live 
cheerfully, and then pass over to the idea that other beings would 
also have the same desires. He should thus habituate himself to 
thinking that his friends, his enemies and all those with whom he 
is not connected might all live and become happy. He should fix 
himself to such an extent in this meditation that he should not 
find any difference between the happiness or safety of himself 
and that of others. Coming to jhanas, we find that the objects 
of concentration may be earth, water, fire, wind, colours, etc. In 
the first stage of concentration on an object there is compre¬ 
hension of the name and form of the object; at the next stage the 
relational movement ceases,and the mind penetrates into theobject 
without any quivering. In tlie next two stages there is a buoyant 
ex altation and a steady inward bliss, and, as a result of the one- 
pointedness which is the culminating effect of the progressive 
mt ditation, there is the final release of the mind {ceto-vimutti )— 
th<' Nibhana. 

It is easy to see that, though Patanjali’s yopa is under a deep 
debt of obligation to this Buddhist yoga, the yoga of the Gita is 
unacquainted therewith. The pessimism which fills the Buddhist 
yo(ia is seen to affect not only the outlook 01: Patanjali’s yoga, 
but also most of the later Hindu modes of thought, in the form 
of the advisability of reflecting on the repulsive sides of things 
(pratipaksa-bhavana) which are seemingly attractive^. The ideas 
of universal friendship, etc. were also taken over by Patanjali 
and later on passed into Hindu works. The methods of concen¬ 
tration on various ordinary objects also seem to be quite unlike 
what we find in the Gita. The Gita is devoid of any tinge of 
pessimism such as we find in the Buddhist yoga. It does not 
anywhere recommend the habit of brooding oiter the repulsive 

’ .See Nydyu-manjart, Vairagya-iataka, Sdnti-sutaka. 
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aspects of all things, so as to fill our minds with a feeling of disgust 
for all worldly things. It does not rise to the ideal of regarding 
all beings as friends or to that of universal compassion. Its 
sole aim is to teach the way of reaching the state of equanimity, 
in which the taint has no preferences, likes and dislikes—where 
the diiference between the sinner and (he virtuous, the self and 
the not-self has vanished. 'I'he idea of yoga as self-surrendering 
union with God and self-surrendering performance of one’s duties 
is the special feature which is absent in Buddhism. This self- 
surrender in (iod, however, occurs in I’atanjali’s yoga, but it is 
hardly in keeping with the technical meaning of the word yoga, as 
the suspension of all mental states, d'he idea appears only once in. 
Patafijali’s and tlic entire method oi yoga practices, as de¬ 

scribed in the later chapters, seems to take no notice of it. It seems 
highly probable, therefore, that in I’atanjali’s sQtras the idea was 
borrowetl frtrn the Gita, where tins self-surrender to God and 
union with Kim is defined as yoga and is the central idea which 
the Gita is not tired of repeating again and again. 

Wc have thus completely failed to trace the idea of the Gita 
to any of the different sources where the subject of yoga is dealt 
with, such as the Yoga Upanisads,Patahjali’s Yoga-sutras, Buddhist 
Yoga, or the Mahd-hhdrata. It is only in the Panca-ratra works 
that the Gita meaning of yoga as self-surrender to God is found. 
’Thus Ahirbudhnya-samhita de.scribes yoga as the worship of the 
heart {hrdaydradhana), the offering of an oblation {havih) of oneself 
to God or self-surrender to G<>d {bhagavate dtma-samarpanam), 
and yoga is defined as the linking up (samyoga) of the lower self 
{jivdtman) with the higher .self {paramatmany. It .seems, therefore, 
safe to suggest that the idea of yoga in the Gita has the same 
traditional source as in the Paiica-ratra works. 

Sarnkhya Philosophy in the CHta. 

It has been said before that there is no proof that the word 
sarnkhya ir the Gita means the traditional Sarnkhya philosophy; 
yet the ok: philosophy of prakrti and purusa forms the basis of 
the philos( phy of the Gita. This philosophy may he summarized 
as follows: 

* I'he Anirbudhnya-mniinta, of course, introduces many ob-scrvatioiis about 
the nerves (ladt) and the vciyus, which probably became associated with the 
Paiica-ratra tradition in later times. 
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Prakrti is called inahad brahma (the great Brahma or the great 
multiplier as procreatress) in the Gita, xiv. 3’. It is said there 
that this prakrti is described as being like tlie female part, which 
God cha'-ges with His energy for the creation of the universe. 
Wherever any living beings may be born, the great Brahman or 
prakrti is to be considered as the female jrart and God as the 
lather and lertilizer. 'i’hree types ol qualitii;s are supposed to be 
))roduced from prakrti {gunah prakrti-sarnbhavdh)'^. The-se are 
Hittva, rajas and tamas, which bind the immortal self in its 
corporeal body. ()( these, sattvu, on accoant of its purity, is 
illuminating and untroubling (andmayam, which Sridhara e.\plains 
as nrrupadravam or sdntam), and consequentl) , on account of these 
two cjualities, binds the sell with the attachment for knowledge 
{ inana-sahgenu) and the attachment lor pleasure [sukha-sangena). 
It is said that there are no living beings on earth, or gods in the 
heavens, who are not pervatled by the three produced from 

thepr«/fr/rh Since tht\^'//H<« are produced from thepru/iir/'f through 
the fertilization (jf God’s energy in prakrti, they may be said to 
be produced by God, though God always trt.nsccnds them, 'I'he 
quality of sattva, as has been said above, asscK'iatcs the self with 
t! e attachments for pleasure and knowledge. 'I'he quality of rajas 
moves to action and arises from desire aitd attachment (trsnd- 
iui'iga-samiidbhavatn), through which it binds the self with ego- 
isuc attachments for action, 'i'he quality of tamas overcomes the 
tl! unination of knowledge and leads to many e'rors. Tamas, being 
a product ot ignorance, Idinds all living bcin:'S and binds them 
down with carelessness, idleness and sleep. 'I’hese three qualities 
predominate dilTerenily at dillerent times, ’l luts, sometimes the 
qu ility of satWa predominates over rajas and tamas, and such a 
time is characterized by'’ the rise ol knowledge iri the mind through 
all the different sense-gates; when rajas dominates saliva and 
tamas, the mind is characterized by greed, efforts and endeavours 
for different kinds of action and the rise of passions, emotions and 
desires; when tamas predominates over sattva and rajas, there is 
ignorance, lethargy, errors, delusions and false beliefs. 

'I'he dillerent categories are avyakta, or the uitdilferentiated 

' mama yonir muhail bruhma tasmin narhhatn dadhdniy iifuim. xiv. 3. I have 
intei preted muhad brahma as prakrti^ following Sridhara and other cominen- 
tatois. Saiikara surreptiu<.msly introduces the word truiya between mama and 
ytmi and changes the whole meaning. 

^ Glia, XIV. 5. 


Ibid. .XVI ij. 40. 
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prakrti,buddhi (udeWcct),ahamkara (e}j;olioi iij), manas (mind-organ) 
and the ten senses, i-ognitive and conative. Manas is higher and 
sul’)tler than the senses, and huddid is higlier tlian the manas, and 
there is that (ptohaoly sell) which transcends buddhi. Manas is 
regarded as the s iperintendent ol the diderent senses; it dominates 
them and through them enjoys the seuse-ohjects. The relation 
betwetm the buddhi and ahamkara is itowhere definitely stated. 
In addition to these, there is the category of the five elements 
{mahahhiita)'. It is difficult to .say whether these categories were 
regarded in the (titu as being the products of prakrti or as sepa¬ 
rately existing categories. It is cut ions that they arc nowdtere 
mentioned in the (tlld as being products of prakrti, w'hich they are 
in Satnkhya, but on the other hami, th ■ five elements, ?nanas, 
ahamkara and buddhi are regarded as being the eightfold nature 
{prakrti) of (jodh It is also stiid that Ood has two different kinds 
of nature, a lower and a higher; the eightlold nature Just referred 
to represents thi- lower nature of (iod, whereas His higher nature 
consists of the <ollective universe of life and spirit'*. The gunas 
are noticed in t’.'lation to prakrti iti ill. 5, 27, 21), Xllt. 21, xiv. 5, 
XVIII. 40, and in all these phices the punas are described as 
being produced from prakrti, though the categories are never said 
to be produced from prakrti- In the Citd, ix. 10, however, it 
is said that prakrti produces ail that is mov ing and all that is 
static through tne superintendence of God. 'I’he word prakrti is 
used m at least two tlifferent senses, as a primary and ultimate 
category ami as a nature of God’s being. It is quite possible that 
the primary meaning of prakrti in the (iitd is God’s nature; the 
other meaning t f prakrti, as an uliim.ale principle from which the 
punas are produced , is simply the hypostatization of God’s nature. 
The whole group consisting of pleasure, pain, aversion, volition, 
consciousness, the eleven senses, the mindorgan, the five elements, 
egohood, intellect {buddhi), the undifferentiated {avyakta, meaning 
prakrti existing, probably, as the sub conscious mind) power of 
holding the senses and tfie power of hi>lding together the diverse 
mental functions {sampbdta) with their modifications and changes, 
is called ksetra. In another place the bodv alone is called ksetra*‘. 
It setans, there ore, that the word ksrlrn signifies in its broader 
sense not only the body, but also the entire mental plane, involving 

’ ( lll / i , 111, .(.2, <111. 6 ami 7, xv. 7. 

■' Jhicl. vii. 


- I hid. VII. .f. 
■' Ihid. xm. 2. 
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the diverse mental functions, powers, capabilities, and also the 
undifferentiated sub-conscious element. In this connection it may 
be pointed out that ksetra is a term which is specially reserved to 
denote the complex of body and mind, exclusive of the living 
principle of the self, which is called ksetra-jna, or the knower of 
the ksetra, or ksetrin, the possessor of the ksetra or the body-mind 
complex. It is said that, just as the sun illuminates this whole 
world, so does the ksetrin illuminate the whole ksetra'. 

It will be remembered that it is said in the Gita that God has 
two different natures, one the complex whole of the five elements, 
ahamkdra, buddhi, etc., and the other the collective whole of life 
and spirit (jwa-hhuta). It will also be remembered that, by the 
fertilization of God’s power in prakrti, the gunas, or the charac¬ 
teristic qualities, which pervade all that is living, come into being. 
The gunas, therefore, as diverse dynamic tendencies or charac¬ 
teristic qualities, pervade the entire p.sychosis-complex of ahani- 
kdra, buddhi, the senses, consciousness, eti'., which represents the 
mental side of the ksetra. Ksetra-jfia, or tlie ksetrin, is in all prob¬ 
ability the same as purusa, an all-pervading principle as subtle as 
aAflM(space), wliich, though it is omnipresent, remains untouched 
by any of the qualities of the body, in which it manifests itself. 
It is difficult to say what, according to the Gita, prakrti is in itself, 
before the fertilization of God’s energy. It does not seem that 
prakrti can be regarded as being identical with God. It appears 
more to be like an ultimate principle coexistent with God and 
intimately connected with Him. I’here is, however, no passage in 
the Gita by which the prakrti of God, consisting of the cate¬ 
gories, etc., can be identified with prakrti.-, iov prakrti is always 
associated with the gunas and their production. Again, it is 
nowhere said in the Gita that the categories ahatnkara, senses, 
etc., are in any way the products of the gunas-, the word guna 
seems to imply only the enjoyable, emotional and moral or immoral 
qualities. It is these gunas which move us to all kinds of action, 
produce attachments and desires, make us enjoy or suffer, and 
associate us with virtues and vices, Prakrti is regarded as the 
mother-source from which all the knowable, enjoyable, and 
dynamic qualities of experience, referred to as being generated 
by the successive preponderance of the _g«n«J, are produced. The 
categories of the psychosis and the five elements, which form the 

'■ Gita, xm. 34. 
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mental ground, do not, thcrelore, seem to be products of \\\egunas 
or the prakrfi. ’i'hey seem to constitute a group by themselves, 
which is referred to as being a lower nature of Gotl, side by side 
with His higaer nature as life and spirit. Ksetra is a complex of 
both the gun i elements of experience and the complex categories 
of body and mind, 'riiere seem, therelore, to lie three different 
principles, the apara prakrti (the lower nature), para prakrti or 
purusa, and prakrti. Prakrti produces the gunas, which constitute 
experience-stuff; i\\t apara prakrti holds within itself the material 
world ol the five elements anti their modifications as our bodies, 
the senses and the mind-cafegorie.s. It sttems very probable, there¬ 
fore, that a later development ot Sainkhya combined these two 
prakrtis as ( tie, and held that the gvnas jiroduced not only the 
stuff of our experience, but also all the mind-categories, tlie senses, 
etc., and the :ive gross elements and their modifications. 'V\\q gunas, 
therefore, are not the products of prakrti, but they themselves con¬ 
stitute prakrH, when in a state ol equilibrium. In the Glia prakrti 
can only pro.luce the through the fertilizing energy of God; 

they do not constitute the prakrti, when in a state ol equilibrium. 
It is hard to realize the connection helween the apara prakrti and 
t.\\cprakrti-Mxd l.\\tgunas. 'I'heconncction,however,can be imagined 
to take place through the mcilium ol God, who is the fertilizer and 
ufiholder of tliem both, 'riiere seems to be but one purma, as the 
all-pervading fundamental lile-priju iple which animates all bodies 
and enjoys mil suffers by its association with its experiences, 
remaining at the same time unaffected and untouched by the 
effects of the gunas. 'This naturafly presumes that there is also 
a higher ami a lower purusa, of which the former is always un¬ 
attached to and unaffected by the gunas, whereas the lower purusa, 
which is different in ilifferent boilies, is always associated with 
the prakrti and its gunas and is continually affected by their 
operations. Thus it is said that the purusa, being in prakrti, enjoys 
the gunas of prakrti and this is the cause ol its rebirth in good or 
bad bodies' 'i’here is also in this body the higherpwrt/su (purusah 
parah), whiih is also called paramatman, being the passive per- 
ceiver, thinf er, upholder, enjoyer and the great loriH. The word 
purusa is used in the Gita in lour distinct senses, firstly, in the 

* Gitii, xm. 21. 

upddra^tanumani.o ra hhnrtd bhokta mahesvnrah 

baramdtmeti idpy ukto dehe 'swin purusah parah. Ibid. xiii. 13. 
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sense of purusottama, or God^; secondly, in the sense of a person^; 
and the Gita distinctly speaks of the two other purusas as ksara 
(changeable) and aksara (unchangeable). Tfie ksara is all living 
beings, whereas the aksara is changeless. It is this higher self 
(iittamah purusah), different from the other purusa and called also 
paramatman, that pervades the three worlds and upholds them 
as their deathless God®. God,however, transcends both the ksara 
purusa and the aksara purusa and is therefore caWe^d purusottama*. 
Both prukrti and the paramatman purusa are beginningless. The 
paramatman purusa, being changeless and beyond the sphere of the 
punas, is neither the agent of anything nor aTected by the punas, 
though it resides in the body. Frakrti is regarded as the ground 
through which all causes, effects, and their agents are determined. It 
is the fundamental principle of all dynamic operations, motivations 
and actions, whereas purusa is regarded as the principle w'hich 
makes all experiences of joys and sorrows possible^. The param¬ 
atman purusa, therefore, though all-pervasiv(;, yet exists in each 
individual, being untouched by its experiences of joy, sorrow and 
attachment, as its higher self. It is only the lower self that goes 
through the experiences and is always under the influence of the 
punas. Any attempts that may be made to rise above the sphere 
of the punas, above attachments and desires, above pleasures and 
pains, mean the subordination of the lower self to the pure and 
deathless higher self. Every attempt in this direction implies a 
temporary communion (yopa) with the higher self. It has already 
been pointed out that the Gita recognizes a conflict between the 
higher and the lower selves and advises us to raise the lower self by 
the higher self. In all our moral efforts there is always an upward 
and a downward pull by the higher purusa on ihe one side, and the 
punas on the other; yet the higher purusa does not itself make the 
pulls. The energy of the downward pull is derived from the punas 
and exerted by the lower self. In all these efforts the higher self 
St ands as the unperturbed ideal of equanimity, st eadiness, unchange- 
ableness in good or evil, joys or sorrows. The presence of this 
superior self is sometimes intuited by self-meditation, sometimes 
through philosophic knowledge, and sometimes by our moral 

^ sandtanas Warn purusa malo me, (Pud, XI. 18. 

Warn adi-devah purusah purdnah. Ibid. xi. 38. 

For purusottama see ibid. vili. i, X. 15, xi. 3, XV. 18 and xv. 19. 

“ Ibid. 11. 15, n. 21, u, 60, in. 4, etc. ® [hid. xv. 16 and 17. 

* Ibid. XV. 15 and 18. ^ [hid. XIII. 20. 
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efforts to perforin our duties without attachment and without 
desires^ Each moral effort to perform our allotted duties without 
attachment means also a temporary communion (yoga) with the 
higher self or with ifod. A true philosopliie knowledge, by wliich 
all actions are known to be due to the ofierations of the prakrti 
and its gnnas and wliich rcali/’.es the unattached nature of the true 
self, the philost phie analysis of action and the relation between 
God, the higher self, the lower self, and the prakrti, and any 
tlevotional realii ation of the nature of Gtitl and dedication of all 
action to Him, and the experience of the supreme bliss of living 
in communion with Him, mean a communion with the higher self 
or God, and are therefore 

It is easy to notiite here the beginnings ol a system of thought 
which in the hands of other thinkers might well be developed into 
the traditional school of Samkhya philosophy. It has already been 
pointed out that the two prakrtis naturally suggested the idea of 
unifying them iiito the one prakrti of the Sainkhya. 'The higher 
and the lower purusas, where the latter enjoys and suffers, while 
the former remains unchanged and unperturbed amidst all the 
experiences of joy and sorrow on the pari of the latter, naturally 
remind one of the Upanisadic .simile of (he two birds in the 
same tree, of V'hom the one eats tasteful fruits while the 
other remains contented without theni'^. 'The Gita does not 
seem to explain clearly the nature of the exact relation between 
the higher purusa and the lower purusa. It does not definitely 
state whether the. lo^ver purusa is one or many, or describe its 
exact ontological states. It is easy to see how any attempt that 
would aim at harmonizing these two apparently loosely-connected 
purusas intii one sell-consistent and intelligible concept might 
naturally end in t le theory of infinite, pure, all-pervasive purusas 
and make ihe lower purusa tlie product of a false and illusory 
mutual reflection of prakrti and purusa. The Gita uses the word 
maya in three passages (vii. 14 and 15, xviii. 61); but it seems 
to lie used there ir the sense of an inscrutable power or ignorance, 
and not in that i f illusory or magical creation. The idea that 
the world or any of the mental or spiritual categories could 
he merely an illusory appearance seems never to have been 

^ (Ihydne^ial)fi'nii pusyanti heiid utmdnatfi utnianii 

(tnye s(\tnkhye 7 ia ytt^L-na karm(i-yi>}’emi edpare. Gita, xiir. 25, 

“ yhinddka, in. i. i iind SveUisvatara^ 4. 6, 
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contemplated in the Gita. It is not, therefoi'e, conceivable that the 
lower, or the ksara,purusa might be mere illusory creation, accepted 
as a necessary postulate to explain the facts of our undeniable 
daily experience. Hut it is difficult to say how this k.setra-jna 
purum can have a separate existence from ihe para purusa (which 
is absolutely free from the punas), as enjoying the punas of prakrti, 
unless the former be somehow regarded as the result of the func¬ 
tioning of the latter. Such a view would naturally support a theory 
that would regard the lower purusa as being only the para purusa 
as imaged or reflected in the punas. The para purusa, existing by 
itself, free from the influence of the pums, is in its purity. But 
even without losing its unattached character and its lonely purity 
it may somehow be imaged in the punas and play the part of the 
phenomenal self, the^hitt or the lovie^r purusa, enjoying the punas 
oi prakrti and having the swperior purusa as its ultimate ground. 
It cannot be denied that the Gita theory of purusa is much looser 
than the later Sarnkhya theory; but it has the advantage of being 
more elastic, as it serves better to explain the contact of the lower 
purum with the higher and thereby charges the former with the 
spirit of a higher ideal. 

I'he qualities of saitva, rajas and tamas were regarded as the 
universal characteristics of all kinds of mental tentiencies, and all 
actions were held to be prompted by spec ific kinds of saliva, rajas 
or tamas. Mental tendencies were also designated accordingly as 
sattvika, rajasa or taniasa. 'bhus religious inclinations {sraddha) are 
also described as being of a threefold nature. Those who are of 
sattvika nature worship the gods, those who are of rajasa nature 
worship the yaksas and the raksas and those who are of tamasa 
nature worship ghosts and demons, 'bhose who, prompted by 
vanity, desires and attachments, perform violent ascetic penances 
unauthorized by the scriptures and thereby starve and trouble their 
body and spirit, are really demoniac in their temperament. Again, 
sattvika sacrifices are those performed solely out of reverence for 
the scriptural injunctions and from a pure sense of duty, without 
any desire or motive for any other kind of worldly or heavenly 
good. Again, rajasa sacrifices are those which are performed for 
the realization of some benefits or good results or for the satis¬ 
faction of some vanity or pride. Tarnasa sacrifices are those which 
are performed without proper faith, with improper ceremonials, 
transgressing Vedic injunctions. Again, tapas also is described as 
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being tlireef iki, :is of body (stiiira), of speech [vanmaya) and of 
miiul (maiULa). Adoration of gods, Jirahinins, teachers and wise 
men, siiicei ty intl purity, se\-coutineme and iton-injury are 
known as pliysical or bodily tapas. 'To Sfieak in a manner that 
would be trutldid, attractive, and eondtieive to good ami would not 
be harmtul in atty way, and to study in the regular and projrer 
way are regatded as the la/nis tti s|toech {raii-maya lapas). Mental 
{manasa) iapnx consists of sincerity of niind, friendliness of spirit, 
thought!tilne and mental eottirol, self-control and purity of mind. 
'The above tl reelold lapas performeil without any attachment for a 
reward is calleil stUlvika lapas. Ihtt lapas performed out of vanitv, 
or tor the Sike of higher position, respectability in society, or 
ap[)reciation rom people, is ctiiled rajasa —such ;i lapas can lead 
only to unsttsaly and transient results. Again, the lapas which 
is performed or the deslrttetion of others hy igtiorant self-mortifi- 
ctition is calle.l lamusa lapas. (hits, again, are called satlvikawhcn 
they arc made to itroper persons (hob; Bnilimins) on auspicious 
occasions. ;ind itt holy phiccs, merely lait of sense of duty. Gifts 
are called idpisu vvheti they are made ;is a return for the good done 
to the performer, for gaining I'uture rewards, or made unwillingly. 
.Again, gilts a a; calletl laiaasa vvlien the\' art' made slightingly, to 
improper itersctis, iti uiiholv places, ami in unlinary ytlaces. 'Those 
who desire lil t-raliott peiloian sacrifices and lapas and tnake gifts 
without aimit'g at the attainment ol any itiumiane or heavenly 
benefits. Kno vledge also is regartleti a^ siillvika, rajasa and luniasa. 
iSdlli'ika wisdom consists in looking lor utiity and diversity and in 
realizing one 11 ticnatigeable iH-ality in the apparent diversity of 
living beings. Rajasa knowledge consists in the scientific appre¬ 
hension of things or living Ireings as diverse in kind, character 
and nnmhcr. Tdinasa knowledge consists in narrow :iml untrue 
beliefs w'hielt a 'c' satisfied to consider a lit tie tiling ;is the whole and 
entire truth though sheer dogmatism, and iiureasonable delusion 
or attachment. An action is called sdttvika when it is performed 
without ;my desire for a teward, without attaeliinent and witliout 
aversion, it is called idjasa when it is performed with ekiborate 
endeavours an 1 ell'orts, out of pride ami vanity, for the satis¬ 
faction ol une’;- desires, it is called Idinasa when it is undertaken 
out t)f ignorance and without proper judgment of one’s own 
capacities, and vdien it leads to waste of energy, harm and injury. 
An agent (karir) is called sattvika wlicn he is free from attachment 
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and vanity and absolutely unrufUed in success and failure, per- 
st;vering and energetic. Again, an agent is called rdjasa if he acts 
oat of motives of self-interest, is impure, is filled with sorrow or 
joy in failure or success, and injures others. An agent is called 
tdnuna if he is careless, haughty, thoughtless, deceptive, arrogant, 
idle, procrastinating and melancholic. Understanding (buddhi) is 
said to be sdtlvika when it grasps how a man has to set himself in 
the path of virtue, how to refrain from vice, ^vhat ought and what 
( ught not to be done, of what one has to be afraid and how to be 
fearless, wfiat is bondage, and what is liberation. Rdjasa under¬ 
standing is that by which one wrongly grasps the nature of virtue 
and vice, and of right and wrong conduct. Tamasa understanding 
IS that which takes vice as virtue and out of ignorance perceives all 
things wrongly. That mental hold (dhrti) is called sdttvika which 
by unfailing communion holds together the sense-functions and bio¬ 
motor and mind activities. That happiness which in the beginning 
appears to be painful, btit which is in the end as sweet as nectar, 
and which is the direct result of gaiety of mind, is called sdttvika 
sukha. 'I'he happiness arising out of sense-object contact, which in 
the beginning is as attractive as nectar, but in the end is as painful 
as poison, is rdjasa. 'That happiness which arises out of sleep, 
idleness and errors, and blinds one in the beginn ag and in the 
end, is called tamasa. So also the food which increases life, facili¬ 
tates mind-function, increases powers of enjoyment, makes one 
healthy and strong, and is sweet, resistible and delightful is liked by 
the sdttvika people. 'That food is liked by rdjasa people which is 
hot, sour, salt, dry and causes pain and bring:; on diseases. The food 
which is impure, tasteless,old and rotten is liked by tamasa people. 
All this goes to show that the gunas, sattva, rajas and tamas, are 
determinants of the tendencies of, or rather the stuff of, the moral 
and immoral, pleasurable and painful planes or characteristics 
of our experience. Sattva represents the moral and .supermoral 
planes, rajas the ordinary mixed and normal plane, and tamas the 
inferior and immoral characteristics of our experience, 

Avyakta and Brahman. 

The word avyakta is primarily used in the Gltd in the sense 
of “the unmanifested.” Etymologically the word consists of two 
parts, the negative particle a meaning “ negation,” and vyakta 
meaning “manifested,” “differentiated” or “revealed.” In this 
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sense the woni is used as an adjective. There is another use 
of tile word in the neuter f»ender {avyaktum), in the sense of 
a category. As an illustration of the first sense, one may refer 
to tlie (rttd, II 25 or VIII. 21, 'I'hus in 11. 25 the self is described 
as the unmanifested; untliinkable and unchangeable. In the 
Llpanisads, luwei er, it is very unusual to characterize: the self as 
avyakta or unmaiiifestcd; for the self there is pure conscious¬ 
ness and self-manifested. In all later Vedantic works the seif is 
described as anuhhuti-svahhdva, or as lieing always imrncdiately 
intuited. Hut in the (jitd the most prominent characteristic of the 
sell is that it is changeless and deathless; next to this, it is un- 
manifested and unthinkable. But it does not seem that the Gitd 
describes the sell as pure consciousness. Not only does it charac¬ 
terize the seif as avyakta or uninanifested, but it does not seem 
anywhere to refer to it as a self-conscious principle. The word 
ceiana, whicn probably means consciousness, is described in the 
Gita as being a part of the changeable ksetra, and not the ksetra- 
jiia ^. It mar naturally be asked how, if tlie self was not a conscious 
principle, could it be described as ku‘tra-jna (that which knows 
the kselra)? But it may v^el! be replied that the self here is called 
ksetra-jna only in relation to its ksc/ta, anti tlie implication would 
be that the self becomes a conscious principle not by virtue of 
its own inherent principle of consciousness, but by virtue of the 
principle of consciousness reflected or offered to it by the complex 
entity of the hsetra. The ksatia contains within it the conscious 
principle Imown as cetand, and it is hy virtue of its association 
with the self that the self appears as ksetra-jna or the knower. 

It may not he out of place here to mention that the term ksetra 
is never ft und in the llpanis.itls in the technical sense in wliicli 
it is used in the (>Ud. The term ksetra-jna, however, appears in 
^vetdsvatara, vi. 16 and Mailrdyana, if. 5 in the sense of puriisa, 
as in the Gild. The term ksetra, however, as used in the Gita, has 
more or less the same sense that it has in Caraka’s account of 
Samkhya in tlie Carako-samhitd, iii. i .61-63. Caraka, however, 
avyakta it excluded Ironi the complex cori.stituent ksetra, though 
in the Gi‘d it is inchuied within the constituents of ksetra. Caraka 
again considers avyakta (by which term he means both the Sanikhya 
prakrti a id the purusa) as ksefra-jda, whereas the Gild takes only 
the purusa as ksetra-jila. The purusa of tlie Gitd is further 

‘ iriirt, Kill. 7. 
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characterized as the lii’e-principle {jiva-bhTita,vn. 5 and xv. 7) by 
which the whole world is upheld. I’he (nta <loes not, however, de¬ 
scribe in what particular way the life-principle upholds the world. In 
Caraka’s account also the atrnan is referred to as the life-principle, 
and it is held there that it is the principle which holds together the 
buddhi, the senses, the mind and the object-;—it is also the prin¬ 
ciple for which good, bad, pleasure, pain, bondage, liberation, and 
*n fact the whole world-process happens. In the Caraka-sarnhita 
purum is regarded as cetand-dhatu, or the upholder of conscious¬ 
ness; yet it is not regardetl as conscious by itself. Consciousness 
only comes to it as a result of the joint operation of manas, the 
senses, the objects, etc. In the Gud purusa is not regarded as the 
cetand-dhdiu, but cetand or consciousness is regarded as being a 
constituent of the h.utra over which the purusa presides. Thus 
knowledge can accrue to purum as ksetra-jne, only in association 
vsith its ksetra. It may well be supposed thist purusa as ksetra-jna 
and as a life-principle upholds the constituents of the ksetra, and 
it is probable that the purusa’s position as a cognizer or knower de¬ 
pends upon this intimate association between itself and the ksetra. 

Another relevant point is suggested along with the considera¬ 
tions of the nature of the puru§a as the cognizer, namely, the 
consideration of the nature of purum as an agent {kartf). It will 
be pointed out in another section that the fruition of actions is 
rendered possible by the combined operations of adhisthdna, kartr, 
kdrana, cestd and daiva, and this doctrine has been regarded as 
being a Samkhya doctrine, though it has been interpreted by 
fiaukara as being a Vedantic view. Bui both Sarpkhya and the 
Vedanta theories are explicitly of she sat-kdrya-vdda type. Accord¬ 
ing to the sai-karya-vada of the traditional Samkhya philosophy 
the fruition of actions is the natural result of a course of unfolding 
evolution, consisting in the actualization of what was already 
potmtially present. On the Vedantic sat-kdrya-vada view all 
operations are but mere appearances, and the cause alone is true. 
Neither of these tloctrines would seem to approve of a theory of 
causation which would imply that anything could be the result of 
the joint operation of a number of factors. That which is not cannot 
be pi'oduced by the joint operation of a collocation of causes. It 
may be remembered, however, that the Gita explicitly formulates 
the basic principle of sat-kdrya-vada, that what exists cannot be 
destroyed and that what does not exist cannot come into being. 
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'This princi|)l(‘ v/as iipplicd for proving the dealhleas thiiractcr of 
the sell. It is bound to strike anyone as very surprising that tlie 
fjzta should accept 1 lie .vw/ A'aryrt-rw/c/ doctrine in establishing the 
nnrnortality of 'he self and shouhl asstinie the a-snt-kilrya-vada 
tioctrine regartii ig the production of action. It is curious, however, 
to note th;it a s inilar view regarding the (uoduetion of action is 
to be found in Caraka’s account of Sanikhya, where it is said that 
all action.s are j rodaced as a result of a collocation of causes - - 
that actions are he results of the collocation of other entities with 
the agent {kartr )', 

The word mytik/a is also used in llie sense ol “ unkno'wability ” 
or “ rbsappearanre ” in the (lUiJ, 11. 28, w hcr<' it is said that the 
beginnings of al be ngs are invisible aiul nnktiown; it is only in 
the middle tha^ they are known, and in death also they dis¬ 
appear and I'lccoine unknown. But the word uvyakta in the neuter 
gender ineans a category which is a part ol (lod Himself and from 
wliich all the inanilested manifohl world has come into being, 
'I’his avyakta is also referroil to as a fmikrti or nature of God, 
which, under His snperintendenrre, produi es the moving and the 
unmoved —the entiri," universe''^. But God Himself is sometimes 
referred to as I cing avyakta (probably because He cannot be 
grasped by any of our senses), as an cNistence superior to the 
avyakta, which if described as a part of I lis nature, and as a category 
from which all things have come into being''. This aiyakta which 
is identical with God is also calloil aksara, or the immortal, 
and is regarded as the last resort of all lieings who attain their 
highest and most laerfect realization. Thus there is a superior 
avyakta, which represents th<‘ highest essence of God, and an 
inferior avyakta, from which the worhl is produced. Side by side 
with these tw'o a’.ya)itas there is also the faakrti, which is some¬ 
times descrilied as a coexistent principle and as the mdya or the 
blinding power o’’ God, from which the gtryr/v are produced. 

The word “ Brahman” is usetl in at least two or three different 
senses. Thus in ( tie sense it means [trakrti, Irom which the gunas 
are produced. In another sense it is used as an essential nature of 
God. In another sense it means the Vedas. Thus in the Gild, 

‘ Caraka-samftita, IV. 1. 54. 

(jltd^ IX. io, liicyddhyaksena prakrtih suyate savaracaram. 

•' Ibid. VIII. zo and vui. 21; also ix. 4, where it is said, “All the world is 
pervaded over by me in niy form as avyaftUi’, all things and all living beings are 
in me, but I am not exhausted in them.” 
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III. 15, it is said that the sacrificial duties are; derived from Brahman 
(Vedas). Brahman is derived from the eternal; therefore the omni¬ 
present Brahman is always established in the sacrifices^. The idea 
here is that, since the Vedas have sprung frem the eternal Brahman, 
its eternal and omnipresent character is transmitted to the sacrifices 
also. The word “omnipresent” (sarva-gata) is probably used in 
reference to the sacrifices on account of the diverse and manifold 
ways in which the sacrifices are supposed to benefit those who 
perform them. In the Gita, iv. 32, also the word “Brahman” in 
Brahmano rnnkhe is used to denote the Vedas. But in iv. 24 and 25, 
where it is said that all sacrifices are to be made w'ith the Brahman 
as the object and that^he sacrificial mateiials, sacrificial fire, etc. 
are to be looked upon as being Brahman, the word “Brahman ” is 
in all probability used in the sense of God^. In v. 6, 10, 19 also 
the word “Brahman” is used in the sense of God or Isvara; and 
in most of the other cases the word is used in the sense of God. 
But according to the Gita the personal God as Isvara is the 
supreme principle, and Brahman, in the sense of a qualityless, un¬ 
differentiated ultimate principle as taught in the Upanisads, is a 
principle which, though great in itself and representing the ulti¬ 
mate essence of God, is nevertheless upheld by the personal God 
or Isvara. Thus, though in viii. 3 and x. 12 Brahman is referred to 
as the differenceless ultimate principle, yet in xiv. 27 it is said 
that God is the support of even this ultimate principle. Brahman. 
In many places we also hear of the attainment of Brahmahood 
{brahma-bhuta, v. 24, vi. 27, xviii. 54, or brahma-bhuya, xiv. 26), 
and also of the attainment of the ultimate bliss of Brahman 
(Brahma-nirvana, ii. 72, V. 24, 25, 26). The word brahma-bhuta 
does not in the Gita mean the differenceless merging into one¬ 
ness, as in the Vedanta of Sankara. It is wrong to think that 
the term “Brahman” is always used in the same sense in which 
fiaiikara used it. The word “Brahman” is used in the sense of 
an ultimate differenceless principle in the Upanisads, and the 
Upanisads were apprized by all systems of Hindu thought as 
the repository of all sacred knowledge. Most systems regarded 
the attainment of a changeless eternal state as the final goal of 
realization. As an illustration, I may refer to the account of 

^ Gltd^ III, 15. 

® iSridhara, in interpreting this verse (iv. 24), explains it by saying, tad evam 
parameivardrddhana^laksanam karina jndna^hetutvena bandhahatvdbhavdd akar^ 
maiva. 
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Samkhya given by Caraka, in which it is said that, when a man 
gives up all a';t:achment and mental and physical actions, all 
feelings and knowledge ultimately and absolutely cease. At this 
stage he is red.iced to Brahmahootl (hrahma-bhuta), and the self 
is no longer manifested. It is a stage which is beyond all existence 
and which has no >:;onnotation, characteristic or markb This state 
is almost like a state of annihilation, and yet it is described as 
a state of Rrahmahood. 'I'he word “ Brahman” was appropriated 
from the tJpar isads and was used to denote an ultimate superior 
state of realization, the exact nature of which differed with the 
different systems. In the Gita also we find the word “Brahman” 
signifying a high state of self-realization in which, through a com¬ 
plete detachment from all passions, a man is self-contented within 
himself and h.s mind is in a perfect state of equilibrium. In the 
Gita, V. ly, Biahman is defined as the faultless state of equilibrium 
(nirdosam hi samam brahma), and in all the verses of that context 
the sage who is in a state of equanimity and equilibrium through 
detachment and fjassionlessness is said to be by virtue thereof in 
Brahman; foi Brahman means a state of equanimity. In the Gita, 
xiii. 13, Brahman is described as the ullimatc object of knowledge, 
which is beginningless, and cannot be said to be either existent or 
non-existent na sat tan nasad ticyate). It is said that this Brahman 
has His hands and feet, eyes, head, mouth and ears everywhere 
in the world, and that He envelopes all. He is without senses, 
but He illuminates all sense-qualities; Himself unattached and the 
upholder of all, beyond the faunas. He is also the enjoyer of the 
gunas. He is both inside and outsid<- of all living beings, of all 
that is moving and that is unmoved. He is both near and far, but 
unknowable on account of His subtle nature. Being one in many, 
yet appearing as many, the upholder of all living beings, the 
devourer arul overpowerer of all, He is the light of all light, 
beyond all darkness. He is both knowledge and the object of 
knowledge, residing in the heart of all. It is easy to sec that the 
whole concept of Brahman, as herein stated, is directly borrowed 
from the Upanisads. Towards the end of this chapter it is said 
that he who perceives the many living beings as being in one, and 
realizes everything as an emanation or elaboration from that, 
becomes Brahman. Rut in the next chapter Krsna as God says, 

'■ nihsytah sarva-bliavebhyas cihntim yasya na vidyate. 

Caraka-samhitd, IV. i. 153. 
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“ I am the upholder of the immortal and imperishable Ikahman of 
absolute bliss and of the eternal dhunna." In the Citd, xiv. 26, it 
is said that “he who worships me unHinchingly through devotion, 
transcends all "unas and becomes Ifrahmar .” It has just been re¬ 
marked that the Oita recognizes two different kinds ot avyaktas. 

It is the lower avyakta nature of Cod which has manilested itself 
as the universe; but there is a higher tmvuwto, which is beyond it 
as the eternal and unchangeable basis of all. It seems very prob¬ 
able, therefore, that Brahman is identical with this higher avyakta. 
But. though this higher avyakta is regarded as the highest essence 
of Cod, yet, together with the lower avyakta and the selves, it is 
upheld in the super-personality ol Cod. 

'I'he question whether the (titd is a Siiinkhya or a Vedanta 
work, or originally a Samkhya work which was later on revised, 
changed, or enlarged from a Veiianta point ot view, neeil not be 
elaborately di.scti.ssed here. Por, if the interpretation of the Gita, 
as given herein, be accepted, then it will be evident that the (Jltd 
)S neither a Sarnkhya work nor a Vedanta w'ork. It has been 
jtointetl out that the word samkhya, in the Olid, does not mean the 
traditional Sanikhya philosophy, as tound in isvarakrsna’s Kdrtka. 
But there are, no doubt, here tbe scattereti elemeitts of an older 
{'hilosophy, from whicli not only the Saniithya of l.svarakrsna 
or the Sasti-tantra (of which fsvarakrsna’s work was a summary) 
developed, but even its earlier version, as found in Caraka’s 
a-.:count, could be considered to have developc'f. 'There is no tloubt 
that the Gitas account of Sanikhya differs materially from the 
Simkhya of the Sash-tantra or of Isvarakrsna, from the Sainkhya 
ol Caraka, from the Sainkhya of I’ancasikha in the Maha-hhdrata 
and from the Sainkhya of I’atahjali and the Vydsa-hhdya. Ordi¬ 
narily the Sainkhya of I’atahjali is described as a theistic Sarnkhya 
(si-svarasamkhya) ; but the Isvaraof Batahjali is hut loosely attached 
to the system of Sanikhya thought as e.xpounded in Yoga, d'he 
Iseara there appears only as a supernormal, perfect being, w'ho 
by his permanent will removes the barriers in the path of the 
evolution of prakrti in accordance with the law of karma. Me thus 
merely helps the fulfilment of tfie teleology of tha blind prakrti. 
But in the Gita both the puru.sas and the root of the cosmic nature 
are but parts of Cod, the super-person {parusotiama). The prakrti, 
from which the punas w'hich have only subjectivistic characteristics 
are derived, is described as the mayd power of Cod, or like a 
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consort to Flin , wlio, being fertilized by His energies, produces 
the "(/nur. I'iu Llitlerencc of the pliilosc'phy of the (ilia from the 
various schools of Sainkhya is very evident. Instead of the one 
prnlaii of Saipkhya. we have here the three prakrtis of God. I’he 
punas here are iubjectivistic or psyeliieal, and not cosinical. It is 
because the admits a prakrh which produces the subjectivistic 
punas by w liich tlie purusus are hound with ties of attachment to 
their experienc:'s, that such a prukr/i couKl fitly be described as 
pimamayi maya {niaya consisting itf punas). 'I’he purusas, again, 
though they are many, are on the whole hut ernanalinns from 
a specific pnikpli (divine nature) of God. The purusas are not 
stated in the (ala to l>e of the nature of pure intelligence, as 
in the Saiiikhya; luit the cognizing element of consciousness 
(cetand) is derivetl f rotn another pnikrii laf God, which is associated 
with the puruui. It h;is also been poiittei! out that the UUd admits 
the .\vv/-A'<in'rt-z'U(/u doctrine with relerejiee to immortality of the self, 
but not with r;;feri.‘ncc to the Irmtion of action.s or the I'ise of 
consciousness. I'he Sainkhya ctitegory ol tan-matra is missing in 
the (lltd, and t le general teleology of th'.- prakrti of the Sainkhya 
is replaced by lie su|rer-person of God, who by his will gives a 
unity and a jnc'iiose to all tlu- diiTercut .'lemcnts tluil are upheld 
w'ithiu Him. Both the SaiTikhya of Kapila anti that of I’atanjali 
aim at securing, cither through knowledge or through "^'oga 
practices, the final loneliness of the tianshicent purupis 'I'he 
(jUa, however, is anxious to secure the saintly equanimity and 
a perfect, unperturbetl nature by tlie practice of detachment of 
the mind fiont passions and desires. When such a saintly equa¬ 
nimity and self-con tenicdness is achievetl, the sage is said to be 
in a state ol lib-ration from the bondage of gt/«u-attacbments, or 
to lie in a state of Hralimahood in Goil. The philosophy of the 
Clild thus diflcis materially from the traditional vSanikhya philo¬ 
sophy on almost every point. ()n some minor points(e.g, theabsence 
of tan-mdtras, die nature ol the production of knowledge and 
action, etc.) the Gild philosophy has some siniilarities with the 
account of the Samkhya given in the Garakii-sumhitd, IV. i, as 
already describtd in the tiist volume of this work*. 

'I'he questio t whether the Gita was vmitten under a Vedantic 
inlliience cannot be answered, unless one understands what is 
exactly meant by this Vedantic infliiencr-; if by Vedantic influence 

' * / ll:st ii'y of InJidv Philosophy, vol. i pp. 213 -222, 
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one means the influence of the Upanisads, then the Gita must 
plainly be admitted to have borrowed very freely from the 
Upanisads, which from the earliest times had been revered for 
their wisdom. If, however, by Vedantic influence one means the 
philosophy of Vedanta as taught by Sankara and his followers, 
then it must be said that the Gita philosophy is largely different 
therefrom. It has already been pointed out that, though Brahman 
is often described in Upanisadic language as the highest essence 
of God, it is in reality a part of the super-personality of God. The 
Gita, moreover, does not assert anywhere that Brahman is the 
only reality and all else that appears is false and unreal. The word 
maya is, no doubt, used in the Gita in three passages; but its 
meaning is not what bahkara ascribes to it in his famous inter¬ 
pretation of Vedantic thought. Thus in the Gita, vii. 14, maya is 
described as being of the nature of gunas, and it is said that he 
who clings to God escapes the grip of the maya or of the gunas. 
In the Gita, vil. 15, the word maya is also probably used in the 
same sense, since it is said that it is ignorant and sinful men who, 
through demoniac ideas, lose their right wisdom under the in¬ 
fluence of maya and do not cling to God. In all probability, 
here also 7 naya means the influence of rajas and tamos-, for it 
has been repeatedly said in the Gita that demoniac tendencies 
are generated under the preponderating influence of rajas and 
tamas. In the Gita, xviii. 61, it is said that God resides in the 
heart of all living beings and moves them by maya, like dolls 
on a machine. It has been pointed out that the psychical ten¬ 
dencies and moral or immoral propensities which move all men 
to action are produced under the influence of the gunas, and that 
God is the idtimate generator of the gunas from the prakrti. The 
maya, therefore, may well be taken here to mean gunas, as in the 
Gita, VII. 14. Sridhara takes it to mean the power of God. The 
gunas are, no doubt, in a remote sense, powers of God. But 
Sankara’s paraphrasing of it as deception (chadmana) is quite 
inappropriate. Thus it is evident that the Gita does not know the 
view that the world may be regarded as a manifestation of mdyd 
or illusion. It has also been pointed out that the word “ Brahman ” 
is used in the Gita in the sense of the Vedas, of faultless 
equanimity, of supreme essence and of prakrti, which shows that 
it had no such crystallized technical sense as in the philosophy of 
Saiikara. The word had in the Gita all the looseness of Upanisadic 
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usage. In tlie Cita the word avidyd, so famous in Sankara’s 
philosophy of the Vedanta, is nowhere used. 'I'lie word ajnana 
is used several times (v. 15, lO; x. ri; xiit. n; Xiv. 8, 16, 17; 
XVI. 4); but it has no special technical sense in any of these passages. 
It has the senst of “ignorance” or “misconception,’’ which is 
produced by tamas {ajndnam tamasah pluilam, .Xiv. t6) and which 
in its turn produces tamas {tamas tv ujitana-jam viddhi, Xiv. 8). 


Conception of Sacrificial Duties in the Gita. 

'Fhe Vedic \ iew of the obligatoriness of certain kinds of sacri¬ 
fices or sub.stitjtion-meditations permeated almost all forms of 
Hindu thought, excepting the Veilanta philosophy as interpreted 
by Sankara, 'hhe conception of the obligatoriness of duties finds its 
best expres.sion in the analysis of vid/ii in the Mimarusa philosophy. 
yidhi means the injunctions of the \’cdas,.sucli as, “ I'hou should’st 
perform such and sucia sacrifices”; sometimes these are condi¬ 
tional, sucli as, “I'hose wlio wish to attain Heaven should perform 
such and such sacrifices ”; sometimes they are unconditional, such 
as,“'i'hou should’st say die three prayers.” 'I'iie force of this vidhi, 
or injunction, :is differently interjireted in the different schools 
of Mimiinisa. Kiimarila, the celefiraled commentator, in inter¬ 
preting Jaimini’s definition of dharma, or virtue, as a desirable 
end (artha) or good which is enjoined by the Vedic commands 
(codand-laksat'o ’rtho dhannah, Mimfimsd-sutra, i. i), says that 
it is the performance of the Vedic injunctions, sacrifices, etc. 
{ydgddih) that should be called our duty. 'I’he definition of virtue, 
then, involves the notion that only such a desired end (on account 
of the pain as.sociated with it not exceeding the associated pleasure) 
as is enjoined by V'edic commands is called dharma. The sacrifices 
enjoined by the Vedas are called dharma, because these would in 
future produce pleasurable experiences. So one’s alistention from 
actions I'trohilfitcd by Vedic commands is also called dharma, as 
by this rneanii one can avoid the unde.«irablc effects and sulFerings 
of iiunislimcnts as a re.siilt of transgres.sing those commands. Such 
sacrifices, luwener, are ultimately reganled as artha, or desired 
ends, because they produce pleasurable experiences. The im¬ 
perative of fV'dic commands is supiiosed to operate in a twofold 
manner, firstly, as initiating a volitional tendency in obedience 
to the verba command and, secondly, in releasing 
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the will to the actual performance of the act enjoined by the 
command (arthl hhavana). The propulsion of verbal commands 
is not like any physical propulsion; such a propulsion only arises 
as a result of one’s comprehension of the fact that the per¬ 
formance of the acts enjoined will lead to beneficial results, 
and it nattirally moves one to perform those acts out of self- 
interest^. So of the twofold propulsion (hhavana) implied in a 
Vedic imperative the propulsio;'. to act, as communicated by the 
verbal command, is called sabdi bhavana\ and this is followed by 
the actual efforts of the person for the performance of the act^. 
The prescriptive of the command (vidhi) is comprehended directly 
from the imperative suffix (tin) of the verb, even before the meaning 
of the verb is realized. If this is so, it is contended that the im¬ 
perative, as it is communicated by the command, is a pure con¬ 
tentless form of command. This contention is admitted by the 
Bhatta school, which thinks that, though in the first stage we have 
communication of the contentless pure form of the imperative, yet 
at the successive stages the contentless form of duty is naturally 
supplemented by a more direct reference to the concrete context, 
as denoted by the verb with which the suffix is associated. So the 
process of the propulsion of hhavana, though it starts at the first 
instance with the communication of a pure contentless form, passes, 
by reason of its own necessity and the incapiacity of a contentless 
form of duty to stand by itself, gradually through more and more 
concrete stages to the actual comprehension of the duty implied 
l)y the concrete meaning of the associated verb^. So the com¬ 
munication of the contentless duty and its association with the 
(oncrete verbal meaning are not two different meanings, but are 


^ adr^te lu msaye sreyah-sadhanddhigamah iabdaikn-nibandhana iti tad-adhi- 
g xmopdyah sabda eva pravartakah; ata eva sahdo 'pi na svarupa-nidtrena pra- 
v irtako vdyv-udi-tulyatva-prasangdt. Mtthaprutilivi upajanayatah sabdasya pra- 
vartahatvani. Nydya^manjarl, p. 342. 'Fhe Vizianugram Sanskrit Series, Benares, 
iSys. 

* Lih-iideh sabdasya na pratUi^janana-matre vydpdrah kintu puru^a-ptmTitav 
api; sa cdyam liiuddi-vyaparah sahda-bhdvand-ndmudheyo vidhir ity ucyate sa eva 
cu pravartakah.. .yo bhuvana‘-kriyd'kurtr-visay<ih prayojo.ka-vydpdrah purusa-stho 
yiitra bhavana^kriydydh kartd svargadikarmatam dpadyate so 'riha-bhdvand^iab- 
dtna ucyate. Ibid. p. 343. 

^ Yady apy amsair asantspr^tdrn vidhih spriati bhdvandm 

tathdpy aiaktito ndsau tan^mdtre paryava^yati 
anustheye hi vi^aye vidftih puntsdrn pravartakah 
amsa-trayena edpurndm ndnutisthati bhdvandm 
tasmdt prakrdnta-rupo *pi xndhts tdvat prutlk^ate 
yavad yogyatvam dpannd hhavana'nydnapek^inl. Ibid. p. 344. 
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rather the prolongation of one process of communication, just as 
cooking includes all the different associated acts of putting the pan 
on the fire, lighting the fire, and the like^. These two bhavands^ 
therefore, mean nothing more than the reasoning of the will and 
its translation into definite channels of activity, as the performance 
of the sacrifice, etc., and vidhi here means simply the prompting or 
the propulsion {vydpdrah prerand-rupah) ; and it is such prompting 
that initiates in the performer the will, which is later on translated 
into concrete action. 

Another Mimarnsa view objects to this theory of dual bhdvand 
and asserts that the suffix lin involves the notion of an order to 
work {prerana), as if the relation of the Vedas to us were one of 
master and servant, and that the Vedic vidhi as expressed in the lin 
suffix conveys the command {praisya-praisayoh sambandhah). The 
vidhi goads us to work, and, being goaded by it, we turn to work. 
It does not physically compel us to act; but the feeling we 
have from it that we have been ordered to act constitutes the 
driving power. The knowledge of vidhi thus drives us to our 
Vedic duties. When a man hears the command, he feels that he 
has been commanded and then he sets to work. This setting 
to work is quite a different operation from the relation of the 
command and the commanded, and comes after it. The essence 
of a Vedic sentence is this command or niyoga. A man who 
has formerly tasted the benefits of certain things or the pleasures 
they produced naturally intends to have them again; here also 
there is a peculiar mental experience of eagerness, desire or in¬ 
tention (dkuta), which goads him on to obey the Vedic commands. 
This akuta is a purely subjective experience and cannot, therefore, 
be experienced by others, though one can always infer its existence 
from the very fact that, unless it were felt in the mind, no one 
would feel himself goaded to work^. Niyoga, or a prompting to 
work [prerand), is the sense of all vidhis, and this rouses in us the 
intention of working in accordance with the command. The actual 
performance of an action is a mere counterpart of the intention 
(dkilta), that is subjectively felt as roused by the niyoga or the 

* Yathdhisthaly-adhiirayandtprabhrtya nirakanksaudana-nUpatterekaiveyam 
pdka-kriya salildvaseka-tanduidvapana-darvT-vighattandsrdvanddy-aneka-ksana- 
samuddya-svabhdvd tathd prathama-pada-jndndt prabhrti d nirdkdnsa-vdkydrtha- 
paricchedad ekaiveyam sdbdl pramitih. Nydya-manjarl, p. 345. 

* Ayam api bhautika-vydpdra-hetur dtmdkuta-viseso na pramdndntara-vedyo 
bhavati na ca na vedyate tat-samvedane sati cestd yadvantam drstvd tasydpi tddrk~ 
prerand’vagamo ’numlyate. Ibid. p. 348. 
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driving power of the vidhi. This view differs from the view of 
Kumarila in this, that it does not suppose that the propulsion 
of the Vedic command takes effect in a twofold hhdvimd, through 
the whole process of the conception and tlie materialization of the 
action in accordance with the Vedic commands. I'he force of the 
command is exhausted in prompting us to action and arousing in 
us the inward resolution [dkuta) to obey the command. The actual 
performance of the action comes as a natural consequence (arika). 
The force of the vidhi has a field of apjjlication only when our 
ordinary inclinations do not naturally lead us to the performance 
of action. Vidhi, therefore, operates merely as a law of command 
which has to be obeyed for the sake of the law alone, and it is 
this psychological factor of inward resolution to obey the law that 
leads to the performance of action. 

Mandana, in his Vidhi-viveka, discusses the diverse views on 
the significance of vidhi. lie interprets vidhi as a .specific kind 
of prompting (pravartana). He distinguishes the inner volitional 
intention of attaining an end and its translation into active effort 
leading to muscular movements of the body. Pravartana here 
means the inner volitional direction of the mind towards the 
performance of the action, as well as actual nervous changes which 
arc associated with ilh The command of the Vedas naturally 
brings with it a sense of duty or of “ oughtness ” (kartavyata), and 
it is this sense of kartavyata that impels people to action without 
any reference to the advantages and benefits that may be reaped 
by such actions. The psychological state associated with such a 
feeling of “oughtness” is said to be of the nature of instincts 
(pratibhd). It is through an instinctive stimulus to work, proceed¬ 
ing from the sense of “oughtness,” that the action is performed. 

The Nyaya doctrine differs from the above view of vidhi as a 
categorically imperative order and holds that the prompting of the 
Vedic commands derives its force from our desire for the attainment 
of the benefits that we might reap if we acted in accordance with 
them. So the ultimate motive of the action is the attainment of 
pleasure or the avoidance of pain, and it is only with a view' to 
attaining the desired ends that one is prompted to follow' the Vedic 

^ Bhfwa-dharma kascit smmhiia-sddhandmiguno T<ydpura~paddrthuh; lod 
yathd dtmano buddhy-adi-janana-pravrttasya vianah-sainyoga evd*yam hluivii- 
dharmah tadvad atrdpi spandas tad-itaro vd bhdva-dharmah pravrtti-jayiana - 
jiukfdataya vydpdra-viiesah pravartana. Vacajipati’s Nydyo-kardkd on Vidhi- 
viveka, pp. 243, 244. 
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couuna/uls and perlorni tho sacrifices, in tins view, theretore, the 
prompting, or prerana, has nut in it tha self-evident call of the 
pure imperative ar the rousing of tlic volitional tendency through 
the intluencc of he inperative; the prompting felt is due only to 
the rise of desires for the (.'iid. 

Most of the ihos'C intcri>retations of vidhi are of much later 
date than the GUd. No sy.stematic discussion of the nature of 
nh/Z/f which cam nc regarded as contemjtoi ancons with or prior to 
the date of the Gita is now available. HiU even these latter-day 
explanations are nstdul in understanding the signilitance of 
the lorce of the notion ol the imperative in the Gltd. it is 
clear from tlic a rove discussion that tfie notion of the impera¬ 
tive of vidhi cannot he called moral in our sense of the term, 
as has been done in a recent work on Iliiulu Kthics*. For the 
imperative of vidhi is limited to the injunctions of the Vedas, 
which are by no mo.ins coextensive with our general notion of 
morality. Accord ng to the Mimainsa schoi.ils just described virtue 
{dharma) consists in obedience to Vcdii; injunctions. Whatever 
ma\' be enjoined 1 y the Vedas is to be considered as virtue, what¬ 
ever is prohibitec In the V^edas is evil and sin, and all other 
things which are neither enjoined by the Vedas nor prohibited 
by them are neutral, i.e, neither virtuous nor vicious^. The term 
dharma is therefore limited to actions enjoined by tlie Vedas, even 
though such actiens may in some eases he associated with evil 
consequences leading to pumsimienis liue to the transgression of 
some other Vedic commands. ’Fiie categorical imperative here 
implied is scriptuuil and therefore wholly c .xteriial. The virtuous 
character of actions does not depend on dieir intrinsic nature, 
but on the e.xrermi qualification of being enjoined by' the Vedas. 

' S. K. iMaitiirs 'Jinfiu Ethits^ written under I >r Seal’s close j)ersonal 
sui'iei vision and ^uidar ee. 

“ Kiiinarila holds that even thr>se sacrilices whi» h are performed for the 
of one’s enetnie? are rij^ht, because they are also enjoined by the Vedas, 
Prahhakara, however, <ont«.ndsS that, since these are performed only out of the 
natural evil propensitit s <il men, their perforrYuuice ca iriot be re^^ardeii as being 
dfie to a sense of duty f ssoeiated with obedience It) ific injunctions of ihi' V^ctlas. 
Kuntarila tfius conleru's that, though the Syena sacniice is attended with evil 
conscqucnctfs, yet, sin :<* tlic perfoiiner is otdy conta'rnctl with his duty in 
connection with tfie Vtdic romtnands, he is not concerned with the evil conse- 
cjucnces; anil it is on account oi one’s ohecliericc to the Vctiic injunctions that 
it is called right, though the injury to living beings that it may involve will 
l>ring about its punish nent all the same* Samkhya and some Nyaya writers, 
however, would eonderm the i^yena sacrifice oii account of the injury to living 
beings that ii involves. 
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Whatever is not enjoined in the Vedas or not prohibited in them 
is simply neutral. It is clear, tltercfore, that the term dharma can 
be translatetl as “virtue” only in a teclmical sense, and the words 
“moral” and “immoral” in our sense have nothing to do with 
the concept <4 dharma or adhurma. 

'I'he GUd distinguishes between two kinds of motives for the 
performance oi sacrifices. J'he first motive is that of greed and 
.sell-interest, and the second is a sense of duty. The GUd is aware 
of that kind of motive for the performance whicli corresponds to 
the Nyaya interpretation of Vedic vidhis and also to the general 
Mimainsa interpretation ttf vidhi as engendering a sense of duty. 
'I’lius it denounces those lools who lollow the Vedic doctrines and 
do not bclievat in anytliing else; they art; full of desires and eager 
to attain Heaven, tiiey take to tliose actions which lead to rebirth 
and th(‘ enjoyment ol mundane pleasures. People who are thus 
filleil with greed tmd tiesires, and perform sacrifices for the attain¬ 
ment ol earthly gotids, move in an inferior jiianc and are not 
clualified for the higlier scheme of life of devttlion to God with 
right resolntittnh ’I’he Vedas are said to he under the influence of 
mundane hankerings ;ind desires, and it is thrtiugh passions and 
antijiailiics, tlirturgh de.sire.s and aversion.s, iliat pet)ple perlbnn the 
Verlie sacrifices and think tliat tlicrc is nothing greater than tliese. 
One should therefore transcend the splicre of Vedic sacrifices 
performed out ol motivt's ol self-interest, but the Gltd is not 
against the cierlormancc ot V'ctlie sacriliee.s, if inspired by a sheer 
regartl tor the duty ot performing sacrifices. Anyone who looks to 
liis own personal gain and advanttiges in performing the sacrifices, 
and is only eager to attain liis jrleasurablc ends, is an inferior type, 
oi man; the sacrifices sluridd therelore be performed without any 
personal attachment, out ol regard for the sacreii duty trf the 
perlormaiice. Praja['ali created sacrifices along with the creation 
of men and said, “The sacrifices will be hrr your good -you 
should help the gods by your sacrifices, and the gods will in their 

* \'yai)as(iydttiiikti biuldfiih samcidhuu na vidhiyule. (I'itd, il. 44. 'rh<i word 
SitnnddhGn is ex|)!aiiied by ►^i ldhani as iollows; somadhi^ i illaikcipryarpy para- 
m('h>tirdhhtniukh(tlZ'<im iii ydi-al; fasmiu nisioy ltmikd huddkix tu yia iddhiyale. 
Siimadlii is thbrs u.sfd bt.rc 1<» mf‘an onc^pointodness ot mind to (iod. lUit 
t^ankara a vtay curious interpretalion of the w'orci samddhi, as meaning 

mind {untiihkaraua or Ifuddln)^ which is hardly just itiaVilc. Thus he says, samd- 
dfuyalc fttiitJ ptiru$iipah(iogdyii uirvani iti soniddliir autahkaranani Ituddhih. 'riie 
w'ord 'lyGi.’aadydtniika is interpreted by cominentators on it. 41 and n. 44 as 
mcanin^f uiicaydfitdkd (involving correct decision through proper pramdmn or 
proofj. I jireter, houever, to fake the word to mean “right resolution.” 
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turn help you Ui grow and jirosper. He who lives for himself 
without otlcring oblations to the gods aiul supporting them 
fherehy is misaj: [>ropriating the share that fielongs to the gods,” 
'I’his view )f llte (tifU is ditl'erent ironi that ot tlie later 
Mimatnsa, whi:ii probably had a mueh earlier iradilton. 'I'lius 
Kumariia hekl that the (iiiat jusiiheation ol Vedic sacrifices or ot 
tlhurma was thtit it satisfieil our needs aiui itrodviced ha[)piness 
it was artha. 'i'he sacrifices were, no doidtt, performed out of 
regard tor the aw of Vedic commands; luit that represented only 
the psych(ilogi.:al side of the (picstion. The external ground for 
the iterfonnance ol Vedic sacrifices was tliat it proiluced hapipiness 
for the perforner and satislied his desires by securing lor him the 
objects of des re. It was in dependence on .such a view that the 
Nyaya sought to settle the motive of all Vedic sacrifices, 'fhe 
Naiyiiyikas believed that the Vedic observances not only secured 
for us all dfsired objects, but that ihi.s was also the motive 
for which tlie sacrifices were, performed, 'fhe GUa was well 
aware ot this view, which it denouuees. fhe Gita admitted 
that the sacriliees product'll the good ol the world, hut its whole 
outlook was dilierent; for tlie Gita looked upon the Siaerifiecs 
as being Iromls of union iietween gotb and men. The sacrifices 
improved llie mutual good-will, and it was by the sacrifices that 
tile gods were hclpeil, and tliey in tlieir turn helped men, and so 
both men aril the gods prospered. 'I'iirough sacrifices there was 
rain, and by rain tlie lootl-grains grew and men lived on the food- 
grains. So tfic sacrifices were looked upon as being sources not 
so tnucli ot individual good as ol public good. He who looks to 
the sacrifices as leading to tlie salistartiou of his selfish interests 
is surely an inferior person, lint those who do not perforin the 
sacrilices ar.i ecjually wicketl. 'riie Vcilas liave sprung forth from 
the deathless eiernal, and sacriliees sjiring from the Vedas, and it 
is thus that the deailile.ss, all-pervading llrahnian is established 
in the sacr licesh ’The ini|>lied heliet ot the Gita wa.s that the 
prosperity ot the people depended 011 the fertility of the soil, and 
that this again depended upon the falling of rains, and that the 
rains depended on tlie grace ol gods, and that the gods could live 
jiroBperously only it the sacrifices were performed; the sacrifices 
were derived from the Vedas, the Vedas from the all-pervading 
Brahman, and the Brahman again forms the main content of the 

^ m. 15. 
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Vedas. 'Fhus there wa.s a complete cycle from Brahman to sacri¬ 
fices, from sacrifices to the good of the gods and from the good 
of the gods to the good and prosperity oi’ the people. Everyorte 
is bound to continue the process of this cycle, and he who 
breaks it is a sinful and selfish man, who is not worth the life he 
leads', 'riuis the ideal of the Gita is to be distinguished from the 
ideal of tire Mimanisil in this, that, while the latter aimed at indi¬ 
vidual good, the former aimed at common good, and, while the 
latter conceived the Vedic commands to bi‘ the motives of their 
action, the former valued the ideal of performing the sacrifices in 
obedience to the law of continuing the process of the cycle of 
sacrifices, by which the world ot gods and of men was maintained 
in its proper .state of prosperity. When a man works for the 
sacrifices, such works cannot bind him to their fruits; it is only 
when works are performed from motives of self-interest that they 
can bind people to their good and bad fruitsh 

The word dharma in the Gita does not mean what Jaimini 
understood by the term, viz. a desirable end or good enjoined by 
the sacrifices (codana-laksano 'rtho dharmah). The word seems to 
be used in the Gita primarily in the sense of an unalterable cus¬ 
tomary order of class-duties or caste-dutit;s and the general 
approved course of conduct for the people, and also in the sense 
of prescribed schemes of conduct. This meaning of dharma as 
“old customary order” is probably the oldest meaning of the word, 
as it is also found in the Atharva-Veda, 18.3. i {dharmam purd~ 
nam anupalayantif. Macdonell, in referring t(j Maitrayana, iv. i 9, 
Kathaka, XXXI. 7 and Taittiriya, in. 2. 8. 11, points out that bodily 
defects (bad nails and discoloured teeth) and marrying a younger 
daughter while her elder sister is iinmarried are coupled with 
murder, though not treated as etjual to it, and that there is no dis¬ 
tinction in principle betw een real crimes and wh at are now regarded 
as fanciful bodily defects or infringements of merely conventional 
practices. In the .^alapatha-hrahmana, xiv. 4. 2. 26, also we find 
dharma for a Ksattriya"* is illustrated as being the characteristic 
duiies of a Ksattriya. The central meaning of the word dharma in 
the Gita is therefore the oldest Vedic meaning of the word, which is 

* Cltu, III. 16. * Ibid. HI. 9. 

" dharma, dharman are the rc^^ular words» the latter in the R^-veda and both 
later for “law ” or “custom.” See Macdonell’s Vedic hidf^x, p. 390. 

tad etat kxattrasya ksattram yad dharmah tasmfid dharmdt param nd$ti. 
Dr ^Albrecht Weber’s edition, Leipzig, 1924, 
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■a much cailun mcaiiitig tlian the latU r-ilay technical meaning of the 
wortl as it is lonmi in Mnnanisa. Dhnrma tiocs not in the Gita mean 
sacrihees (ytijiio) or external advantages, as it does in Mimainsa, 
Init the order of conventional jiractices involving specific caste- 
divisiuns md caslc-dnties. Accordingly, the performance of 
sacrifices is (ttuirma lor those whose allotted duties are sacrifices. 
Adultery is in the Vtslas a vice, as heing transgression of dharma, 
and tins is also referred to as such {dhurme naste, i. 'jp) in the 
(tUd. fn t ie Gila, n. 7, Arjiina is .said to he puzzled and con¬ 
fused regarding Ids duty a.s a Ksatiriya and the siriful course 
‘of injuring tlie lives of Ids relations [dharma-xamniudha-cetdh). 
'['he contusion of dharma and adharma is also referred to in xviii. 
41 and 32. In the Gild, iv. 7 and K, tlu- word dharma is used 
in the sense of the established order of things and conventionally 
accepted custivns and jrractices. In 11. .\o the way of pierforming 
one'.s rluties without regard to pleasures or sorrows is described 
as a particular and siiecific kind of dfuinna (^asya dharmasya), 
distinguish td f rom dharma iti genera!. 

’['h<! yama (Siicrifice) is said to be of various kinds, e.g. that 
i.n which olilatuins are offered to the gods is called daiva-yajfia', 
this is dist.nguished from hrahtna-yajha, in which one dedicates 
oneself to irahman, wliere brahman is tlie offerei, offering and 
the tire of oblations,and in whieli,l)_v dedicating i.mest If to Brahman, 
one is lost in lirahnian'. Then sen.se-control, again, is described as 
a kind of yajna, and it is .said that in the fire oi the senses the 
sense-objects are ottered as lib.iiions ami (he senses themselves are 
offered a,s ibaiions ui tlie tire of sense control; all the sense- 
functions ; ltd vital limctions .ire also offered as libations in 
tfie. fire of sense-control ligliUxI 141 lay reason, five kinds of 
sacrifices [yajtia) are distinguislied, viz, the yajna with actual 
materials of libation, calletl dravya-yajha , the yajna of asceticism 
or self-cont ol,! ailed tapa-yajha . the \ajha ol union or communion, 
called yoya-yapia,X\\e yajtia of seriptc ial studies, etilled svadhydya- 
yajfia, and \]u‘vajrJa ai knowledge or wisdom, called 
It IS easy to see that tlie extension ol the .ipplieation of the term 
yajna from the actual material .sacrifice to otlier widely tlivergent 
method,s of sell advaneemeni is .i natural result of tlie extension of 
the concept of sacrifice to whatever t<‘n(lei.l towards self-advance¬ 
ment, file term yajtia hail fiigh and holy associations, and the 

‘ Gita, IV. :.»4 iiiid 25. /hid. iv. 2(»-2^; sec also 29 and 30. 
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newly discovered systems of religious endcavoui's and endeavours 
for self-advancement came to be regarded as but a new kind of 
yajna, just as the substitution-meditations {pratikopasana) were 
als<i regarded as lieing but new forms of yajiia. 'I’hus, while 
thought advanced and newer modes of self-realization began to 
develop, the older term of yajiia came to be (;xtendcd to these 
new types of religious discipline on account of the high veneration 
in which the older institution was held. 

But, whatever may be the different senses i;i w'hich the term 
yajiia is used in the (lita, the word dharma has not here the 
technical sense of the Mlmanisa. The Gita recommends the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices to the Brahmins and fighting to the Ksat- 
triyas, and thus aims at continuity of conventional practices which 
it regards as dharma. But at the same time it denounces the 
per'ormance of actions from desire, or passions or any kind of 
selfish interest. A man should regard his customary duties as his 
dharma and should perform them witliout any idea of the fulfil¬ 
ment of any of his own desires. When a man performs karma from 
a sense of disinterested duty, his karma is no longer a bondage to 
him. d'he Gild does not, on the one hand, follow the old karma- 
idc d, that one shouUl perform sacrifices in order to secure earthly 
am heavenly advantages, nor does it follow, on the other hand, 
the ideal of the Vedanta or of other systems of philosophy that 
require us to abandon our desires and control our passions with a 
view to cleansing the mind entirely of impurities, so as to transcend 
the sphere of duties and realize the wisdom of rhe oneness of the 
spirit. The Gita holds that a man should attain the true wisdom, 
purge his mind of all its desires, but at the same time perform 
his customary duties and be faithful to his ovm dharma. There 
should be no impelling force other than regard and reverence for 
his own inner law of duty with reference to his own dharma of 
conventional and customary practices or the duties prescribed by 
tlu sdstra. 


Sense-control in the Gita, 

The uncontrollability of the senses was realized in the Katha 
Upanisad, where the senses are compared with horses. The GUd 
says that, when the mind is led on by fleeting sense-attractions, 
the man loses all his wisdom, just as a boat swings to and fro 
in deep waters in a strong gale. Even in the case of the wise 
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man, in spte ol his eflorts to keep himself stead}', the troubled 
senses mig it had the miml astray. Itv continually brooding over 
sensi'-ubjects one becomes attached lo them; out of sucli attach- 
ment.s there arise desires, out of desires there ari.ses anger, out of 
anger l^lindness of passions, through sucli Irlindness there is lapse 
of memory by sucli lapse of meinorv a man’s intelligence is 
destroyeti, and as a result oi that he himsell i.s destroyed*^. Man 
is naturally inclined towards the paili ol evil, and in spite of 
his eflorts to restrain hirnsell he teiuis towards the downward 
path. Each jjarticular sense has its own sjiecitic attachments and 
antipathies, and attachment (mgrv) anti antipathy arc the two 
enemies. 'The (jita again and again (iroctaims tlie evil effects of 
desires and a taehments (hiinia), anger {krodhci) and greed (lohlia) 
as the three gites of Hell, being that which veils wi.sdom as smoke 
veils lire, a.s i npnrities sully a mirror or as tire foetus is covered 
by the womb’h Arjuna is made to refei to Ivr.sna tire difhcidty of 
controlling th ? senses, 'rims he says, “My mind, O Krsna, is 
violent, troumed aritl changeful; it is ;.:s diliicult to c introl it as 
it is to control the winds*.” 'I’nie can never be attained 
unless anti unt 1 the sense.s are controlled. 

'rite I’ali w irk tVi/immn-pdihi is also (illetl witli similar ideas 
regarding the control of attaclmients and anger. I'lius it says, “ He 
has abused me, beaten me, worsted me, robbeti me --tho.se who 
tbvell not upon such thoughts are freed from hatt;. Never tloes 
hatretl cease by hating, but iuitretl ceases by love; this Is the 
ancient law....As tlie wind brings down a weak tree, so .Mara 
overwhelms him who lives looking lor pleasures, lias his senses 
uncontrolled, or s immotleraie in his lood, slothful and efieminate. 
...As rain breaks through an ill-tlialehed house, so passion will 
break thrmigh an uiulisciplined mind '." Again, speaking of mind, 
it .says, “As an ar'^tiw-maker levels his arrow, so a wise tnan levels 
his trembling, unsteady mint!, which it is difficult lo guard and 
hold hack....l,et the wdsc man guard Ids mind, incomprehensible, 
subtle, capricious though it is, blessed is the gtiarded miml''.” 
Again, “iNot nakedness, nor niattetl hair, not dirt, nor fastings, 
not lying on earth, nor ashes, nor ascetic piisturos, none of these 
things purify a man who is not free from dtisires'h” Again, “ From 

' Gitcl, 11. 60, 6s, ()i, - //<((/. III. 14, 47 -.ay; Xvi. si. " VI. 34. 

' Dh(ini»ia-pada (Plena, 1923), 1. 4, 5, 7, 13. Ihid. ill. 36, 38. 

* Iliid, X. 141 . 
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attachment (piyato) comes grief, from attachment comes fear; he 
whu is free from attachment knows neither grief nor fear. From 
affection {peniato) come grief and fear. He who is free from 
affection knows neither grief nor fear. From lu.st {rati) come 
grief and fear. He who is free from affection knows neither grief 
nor fear. From lust {kania) come grief and fear. He who is free 
from lust knows neither grief nor fear. From desire (tanka) come 
grief and fear. He who is free from desire knows neither grief 
nor fear’.” 

It is clear from the above that both the Gita and the Dhamma- 
pada praise sense-control and consider desires, attachments, anger 
and grief as great enemies. But the treatment of the Gita differs 
from that of the Dhamma pada in this, that, while in the Dhamma- 
pada there is a course of separate lessons or moral instructions on 
diverse subjects, the Gita deals with sense-control as a means to 
’.he attainment of peace, contentment and .lesirelessness, which 
enables a man to dedicate all his actions to God and follow the 
conventional courses of duties without looking for anything in 
them for himself, 'f'he Gita knows that the senses, mind and 
intellect are the seats of all attachments and antipathies, and that 
it is through the senses and the mind that these can stupefy a 
man and make his knowledge blind’^. All the sense-affections of 
cold and heat, pleasure and sorrow', are mere changes of our 
sensilrility, are mere touches of feeling which are transitory and 
should therefore be quietly borne^. It is only by controlling 
the senses that the demon of desire, which distorts all ordinary 
and philosophic knowledge, can be destroyed. But it is very hard 
to stifle this demon of desire, which always appears in new 
forms. It is only when a man can realize within himself the 
great being which transcends our intellect that he can control 
his lower self with his higher self and uproot his desires. The self 
is its own friend as well as its own foe, and one should always 
try to uplift oneself and not allow oneself to sink down. The chief 
aim of all sense-control is to make a man’s thoughts steady, so 
that he can link himself up in communion with God^. 

The senses in the Gita are regarded as drawing the mind along 
with them. 'Fhe senses are continually changing and fleeting, and 
they make the mind also changeful and fleeting; and, as a result of 


’ Dhamma-pacia, xvi, 212-216, 
Ibid, u. 14. 


^ Gita, HI. 40. 

* Ibid. 11 . 61; III. 41, 43 ; VI. 6. 
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that, the mind, like a l)oat at sea before a strong wind, is diiven 
to and fro, and steadiness of thought and wisdom (prajnd) art- 
destroyed. d'he vvord prnjud is used in tlie (lita in tlie sense of 
thought or wisd un or mental inelinations in general. It is used 
in a more or less similar .sense in the Brh tut-dr any aka llpanisad, 
IV. 4. 31, and in a somewhat diflercnt sense in the Mandukya 
Upanisad, 7. But the sen.se in which Batahjali uses the word is 
entirely differen . from that in wlncii it is used in the Gita or the 
Upanisads. Patihjali uses the word in the technical sense of a 
specific type of mystical cognition arising out of the steady fixing 
of the mind on an object, and speaks ot seven stages of aiichprajtld 
corresponding to the stages ot yoya a.scension. Frajnii in the Gita 
means, as has just been said, thought or mental inclination. It does 
not mean jndna, or (jrdinary cognition, or vijfidna as higher wisdom ; 
it means knowledge in its volitional aspect. It is not the kriyiikhya- 
jndna, as moral disi ipline ofjtimnrt,/njvum.-/, etc., of the Panca-rdtra 
work Jaydkhya-samhitd . It mean.s an intellectual outlook, as in¬ 
tegrally connected with, and determining, the mental bent or 
inclination. When the mind foliow.s the mad dance (if the sense.s 
after their objects, the intellectual background of the mind deter¬ 
mining its dire.itio:a, the prajnu is also ii|)set. Utdess the prajnd 
is fixed, tl'ie irand cannot proceed undisturbed in its prescribed 
fixed course. So tlie central oliject of controlling the senses is the 
securing of the steadiness of this prajihi {vase hi yasyendriydni 
tasya prajnd pratisthitd it , i;7). Prajnu and dhi are two words 
which seem he in the Gild synonymous, and they both mean 
mental inclinadon, d’his mental inclinat ion probably involves both 
an intellectual outlook, and a corresponding volitional tendency. 
Sense-control makes this prajnd steady, and the Gita abound.s in 
praise of the sthita-prdjna and sihita d/il, i.e. of one who has 
mental inclination or thoughts fixed and steady^. Sense-attach¬ 
ments are formed by continual association with sense-objects, and 
attachment begets desire, desire begets anger, and so on. Thus all 
the vices spring from scnse-altachinents. And the person who 
indulges in sense-gratifications is rushed along by the ^.lassions. 
So, just as a tortoise collects within itself all its limbs, so the 
person who restrains his senses from the sense-objects has his 
mind steady and fixed. The direct result of scn-sc-eontrid is thus 
steadiness of will, and of mental inciinations or mintl {prajnd). 

’ n. 54 -s<>- 
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The person who has hisprajna fixed is not troubled in sorrows and 
is not eager to gain pleasures, he has no attachment, no fear and 
no angerh He is indifferent in prosperity and in adversity and 
neitlier desires anything nor shuns anything'*. He alone can obtain 
peace who, like the sea receiving all the rb'ers in it, absorbs all his 
desires within himself; not so the man who is always busy in 
satisfying his desires. The man who has given up all his desires 
and is unattached to anything is not bound to anything, has no 
vanity and attains true peace. When a mar can purge his mind of 
attachments and antipathies and can take to sense-objects after 
purifying his senses and keeping them in full control, he attains 
contentment (prasada). When such contentment is attained, all 
sorrows vanish and his mind becomes fixed (buddhih paryavati- 
sthatef. Tims sense-control, on the one hand, makes the mind 
unruffled, fixed, at peace with itself and filled with contentment, 
and on the other hand, by making the mind steady and fixed, it 
makes communion with God possible. Senfie-control is the indis¬ 
pensable precondition of communion with God; when once this 
has been attained, it is possible to link oneself with God by con¬ 
tinued efforts'*. Thus sense-control, by producing steadiness of the 
will and thought, residts in contentment and peace on the one 
hand, and on the other makes the mind fit for entering into 
communion with God. 

One thing that strikes us in reading the Gita is that the object 
of sense-control in the Gita is not the attainment of a state ot 
I'mancipated oneness or the absolute cessation of all mental pro¬ 
cesses, but the more intelligible and common-sense ideal of tbe 
attainment of steadiness of mind, contentment and the power ol 
entering into touch with God. This view of the object of self- 
control is therefore entirely different from that praised in the 
philosophic systems of Patanjali and others. The Gita wants us 
to control our senses and mind and to apj^roach sense-objects 
w ith such a controlled mind and senses, becai.se it is by this means 
alone that we can perform our duties w'ith a peaceful and contented 
mind and turn to God with a clean and unruffled heart''*. T.'he 
main emphasis of this sense-control is not on the mere external 
control of volitional activities and the control of motor propensities 

^ CJtd, II. 56. * Jhid. n. 57. 

/hid. Ji. 65; see also ii. 58, 64, 68, 70, 71. * Ihid. vi. 36, 

® raga-dvesa-inmuhtnh tu m^aydn indriyais caran 

dtma-vasyair vidheydimd prasadani udhigaichati, Ihid. 11. 64. 
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in acconl.'ince a/it) tiu- diix'cfidti of passiuns and appi^tites, but on 
tlio inner eont ’o! <1' tlie mind htdiind (In. sc active senses. When a 
person control? only Ins jihy.sical activiiics. and yet continues to 
brood over tlii;- attractions ol sense, he is in reality ialse in his 
coiuhict (mithydalra). Real sell-control docs not mean <.inly the 
cessation of tlf external operations of the senses, hot also the 
control of the nii tul. Not oniv should a man cease from cominittinp 
actions out of prceii and dcsiii- lor sense-pratilication, In.t his mind 
shouhl he ab.solutily clean, ahsolmely 1 lear ol all nnourvties of 
sense-desires. Merc suspension of plivsical action witlioiii a 
corresponding conirol oi mind and cessation from liarhoiiring 
}iassions and dtsircs is a \ icion.s conrseb 

The Eth.cs -)f thr, .and the liuiidhist Ethics. 

'I'he subject of sense-control uatiir.illv reminds one of lUitl- 
(.lidsm. In the \'\ dic ndiiMoo jicrloru iiuar ol' sat rilices was 
tiorisidered as the oriinai', dot'.. \nim and vice consi.sted in 
(.ibetlience or cisol'Ctiienee lo Vc(,iie mimutions. It has been 
(leiintcd out that tiicse injunction', implied a .sort of categorical 
imperative and t ommunic.iteiI a .sense of ■ ultii as law, a command 
wliieh must he ul'eyetl. but this law was im inner law of tlu.- Sjiirit 
within, but ,t mere vixternal law, whuh o.n.dit uol to lie confustal 
with niorahiy it the modern sense ol die lerm. Its 'ijiheri.t was 
almost wholly riuiahstie, and, llioiipli il oc asionally includi.'d such 
coimuamis as “( hie shouhl not injure au\mu'” (inti hitusytif vet 
in certain saenli.'es whiel' were aimed .11 iujiirinp one'.s enemies 
oper.itioris wdiieli \Sould leatl to such ri'adis would iiave the 
imperative ol a Vedie eoumi.ind, tliouph ihe injury to human 
heinps would he atti tided with ils iieeess::i punishment. Apairi, 
though in later •'.amkhya tommenlanes and eoiiijicndiimis it is 
Siiid that all kinds oi injuries to hviiip hemes hriiig their punish¬ 
ment, yet it is d-uiblful il tlie Vedii' iiijuoelion “'lliou shouldst 
Hot injure” vealh’ ajiphed to all livim', lieings, as iherc.' would lie 
hut lew saentiees oh.'ie animals were ii(,it l.illed. The U|'ani.sad.s, 
however, start a 1 absolui. ly new Ime li\ ihe sulisTifution ol' 
meshtations and sell-know ledge lor .saerdieial aelions. In the 

^ I I. h/iii/ntff/j-pa'fit, I. 2. All I‘Ix n-n'iUTia muul ;is pit cursf)! , :n«.‘ 

IfpEruk-rU upon iiiiibl bnil ;lvc iiv.kIr np iniml II i iiKin spciiUs or ai.'ts with 
a pure r>nnt.l, hijtpii'.ss iccotnpimio-i hirn.. pi-^t at. .1 shiulow (tillov.s a man 
iruTssant !y. 
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primary stage of Upanisadic thoughts a conviction was growing 
that instead of the sacrificial performances one could go through 
a set form of meditations, identifying in tliought certain objects 
with certain other objects (e.g. the dawn as the horse of horse- 
sacrifice) or even with symbolic syllables, OM and the like. In 
the more developed stage of Upanisadic culture a new conviction 
arose in the search after the highest and tlie ultimate truth, and 
the knowledge of brahman as the higliest essence in man and 
nature is put ionvar i as tire greatest wisdom and the final realiza¬ 
tion of truth and reality, than which nothing higher could be 
conceived. There are but few moral precepts in the Upanisads, 
and the whole subject of moral confiicl and moral efforts is 
almost silently dropped or passes unempha.sizcd. In the Taittiriya 
Upanisad, i. ii, the teacher is supposed to give a course of moral 
instruction to his pupil after teaching him the Vedas--Tell the 
truth, be virtuous, do not give up the study of the Vedas; after 
presenting the teacher with the stipulated honorarium (at the con¬ 
clusion of his studies) the pupil should (marry and) continue the 
line of his family. He should not deviate from truth or from virtue 
{dharnia) or from good. He should not cease doing good to others, 
from study and teaching. He should be respectful to his parents 
and teachers and perform such actions as are unimpeachable. He 
should follow only good conduct and not bad. He should make 
gifts with faith (iraddha), not with indifference, with dignity, 
fn)m a sense of shame, through fear and through knowledge. If 
there should be any doubt regarding his Cv'Urse of duty or conduct, 
then he should proceed to act in the way in which the wisest 
Brahmins behaved. But few Upanisads give such moral precepts, 
and there is very little in the Upanisads in the way of describing 
a course of moral behaviour or of emphasizing the fact that man 
can attain his best only by trying to become great through moral 
efforts. The Upanisads occupy them.se'lves almost wholly with 
mystic meditations and with the philosophic wisdom of self- 
knowlctlge. VTt the ideas of self-control, peace and ces.sation of 
desires, endurance and concentration are referred to in Brhad- 
aranyaka, iv. 4. 23, as a necessary condition for the realization of 
the self within ush In Katha, vi. n, the control of the senses 
{indriya-dharana) is referred to as yoga, and in Mundaka, ni. 2. 2 

' santo davta uporatas tilikpih samahilo bhiitvatmany eva iitmanam pasyati 
Brh. IV. 4. 23. 
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it is said that he who consciously desires the objects of rlesire is 
again and again horn through desires; !>ut (wen in this world all 
desires vanish for him who is self-realiv.ed in himself and is self- 
satisfied'. I'lie idea that the path ol wisdom is dillcrent from the 
path of desires \vas also known, and it was felt that he Vkho sought 
wistiom {?ndy3bhip;aUi) was not drawn lay niany desires '. 

d’he point to he discusserl m this connection is whether 
the central idta of the (litu, namely, sense-control and more 
particularly the control of desires and attachments, is derived 
from the Upanisadj- or from Ihiddlusm. it has been pointed out 
that the Upani.sads do not emphasize ii\e subject ot moral conflict 
and moral endeavorirs so much as the nature ot truth and reality 
as Brahman, tin; nliimate essence ol man and the ntanifold ap¬ 
pearance of the world, ^’et tfur idea of the necessity of sense- 
control and the control of desire.s, the settling ol the mind in peace 
and contentmetf, is the necessary precondition lor fitness tor 
Vedie knowledge, riius l^ankara, ihe celebrateil commentator on 
the Ifpanisads, it coimnenting on Itrahma sutni^ i. 1. t, says that 
a man is fit for an eitquiry after Brahman only when he knows 
how to tlistinguiih what is permanent from what is transitory 
{nityanitya-vastu-viveka), and when hi' lias no attachment to the 
enjoyment of the fruiis of his action.s cithet as mundane pleasures 
or as heaveidc'joys {ii>aTnnlia-ptuda-hhi>f'a-'i'i>a!'t)). 'I’lie necessary 
qualifications which entitle a man to maki' such an enquiry are 
disinclination of t le mind lor worldly joys {stnna), possession of 
proper control and command over the mind, by which it may be 
turned to philosophy {(tamo), power ol eruiurance {vtsaya-titiksa), 
cessation of all kinds ot duties (upaniii), and iaith in the philo¬ 
sophical conception ol truth and reality {tatt-va-sraddha). It may 
be supposed, therefore, that the llpanisads presuppose a high 
degree of moral development in the way of self-control and dis¬ 
inclination to worldly and heavenly joys. Dciachinent from sense- 
aifcctions is one of the mo,st dominant ideas of the Gita, and the 
idea of Mundaka, in. 2. 2, referred to ahovc, is re-echoed in the 
Gita, It. 70, wficrc it is said that, ju.si as tlic waters are absorbed 
in the calm sea (though poured in coiUmiutlly by the rivers), so 
the person in whom all desires are alisorlted attains peace, and 

^ karndri yah kdmayaf’ matiyimmuah sa hdmabhtr id\'dd faff a tatra parydpta- 
kdmasya krtatmaniG tu il aiva sarve pravi/ivanft hdmdh. Mundaka, in. 1. 2. 
katha, u. 4. 
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not the man who iiululges in desires. The (Md, of course, again 
and again empha.si/.es the necessity of uprooting attachments to 
pleasures and antipathy to pains and ol controlling desires (kdma); 
but, though the Upani.sads do not emphasize this idea so frequently, 
yet the idea is there, and it sectn.s very probable that the Gita drew 
it from the Upani.sads. Hindu tradition also refers to the Upani.sads 
as the soiirce of the Gita, d'hus tlie GUd-mdhdtmya describes the 
Upanisads as the cows from which Kisna, the cowherd boy,tlrcw 
the GUd as milk’. 

Hut the similarity of Ihiddhisl ethical ideas to those of the 
Gita is also immense, and, had it not been for the fact that ideas 
which may be regardetl as peculiarly ihuldaislic are almost entirely 
absent from the Gita, it might well have Iteen contended that the 
Gita derivetl its idea.s of controlling desires ami uprooting attach¬ 
ment from Buddlhsm. Tachibana collect;; a long list of Buddhist 
vices as follows-; 

ariganam, impurity, lust, Sn. 517. 

ahankdro, scHishness, egoism, A. 1. 132; M. iti. i(S', 32. 

niawankaro, desire, A. 1. 132; M. ill. 18, 32. 

jnamdyit/UH, .seUisliness, S.N. 

mamattum, grasping, egoism, S.N. 87.1, <>51. 

af)eklid, desire, longing, alfeetion, S.N. 38; /)//. 345. 

ii'chU, wish, desire, eovetoii.sness, 

eja, desire, lust, greed, craving, S.N. 75:1 ; h. 92. 

did, desire, longing, S.N. 634, 793, 86.|: Dh. 397. 

pipdsd, thirst. 

esd, esana, wisii, desire, thir.sl, f)li. 335. 

dkdnhhd, desire, longing, Tha. 20. 

kifnanaw, attachment, S.N. 949; Dh. 200. 

gantha, bond, tie, ..S',Ah 798; ])h. an. 

addna-gantha, the tied knot of attachment, S.N. 794. 

giddhi, greed, desire, Sn. 328; M. 1. 360, 362. 

gedho, greed, desire, Sn. (1^, 152. 

gahanam, eirtangleiuent, Dh. 31^3. 

gdlio, seizing, attachment. 

jdlini, snare, de.sire, lust, Dh. 180; zi, 11. 211. 

pariggaha, attaehinent, Mahdnid. 57. 

chando, wish, desire, intention, S.N. I'ji, 203, etc. 

jatd, desire, lust, S.N. i. 13; V.M. 1. 

jigimsanata, covetousness, desire for, Vibhaugo, 353. 

nijigimsanatd, covetousness, V.M. i, 23. 

tarihd, tasind, lusj, un.satisfied ilesire, passion. 

' S(tn'iti)attis(id<i ^<ivo gcpala-tmmifinah. 

‘ 'The t'thics of Ihtddhism, by S. Tachibana, p. 73. 
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upddanain, clinging, iitt;iclinii-nl, D/i. n. 58, lu. 230. 

panidhi, wish, aspiration, Sn. Soi. 

piha, desire, envy, Tha. 1218. 

pemarn, affection, love, A. iii. 249. 

handho, thong, Inmdage, attachment, Sn. 623; Dh. 344. 

bandhanam, bond, letter, attachment, Sn. 522, 532; Bh. 345, 

nibandho, binding, attachment, S. 11. 17, 

vinihandhannm, bondage, dcisire, Sn. ib, 

anuhandho, bondage, affection, desire. At. in. V]0\Jt. 91. 

upanibandho, lastening, attacinnent, 1 . 4 /. i. 235. 

parithindlui, Com. on Tin. [). 24.2. 

rdpo, liuinan passion, evil, desire, Inst, pnjitoH. 

sdrdpii, sdrnjjniui, sdrnjjilatfam, affection, passion, Mahanid. 242. 

rati, Inst, attachment, Dh. 27. 

manoratho, desitc, wish 

ntci, desire, inc lination, Sn. 781. 

abhi/d.w, desire, longing, vvi.sh, C'om. on Pela-vatiu, 1,54. 

Id/a.ai, ardent cesire (?). 

dlayo, longitig, dc.sire, lust, Sn. 535, (>35; Dh. 411. 
lahho, covetousness, desire, cujiidity, Sn. 367; Dh. 248. 
hhhunani, greet, Tha. 343. 
luhhand, lobhita’tain, do. (?). 

7'anam, desire, 1 1st, Sn. 1131; Dh. 284, 344. 
vunalho, love, Ii si, Dh. 283, 284. 
nivesanam, clinging to, attachment, Sn. 470, 801. 
sahgo, letter, bond, utaebinent, Sn. 473, 791; Dh. 397. 
dsatti, attacinnent, iianging on, clinging, Sn. 777; Vin. 11. 156; 
I. 21 .J. 

vi.sattika, poison, desire, Sn. 333; Dh. 180, 

santhavam, friendship, attaehmeiil, Sn. 207, 24$; Dh. 27. 

ussado, desire (?) Sn, 515, 783, 785. 

sneho, .sinehu, affection, lust, desire, Sn. zot), 943; Dh. 2S5. 
d.uiyo, abode, intention, inclination, V.B. 1. 140. 
anmayo, inclination, desire, A. 1. 132; Sn. 14, 760, t:4C. 
sibbani, desire(?), Sn 1040. 

kodho, anger, wrath, Sn. i. 245, 362, 868, t;28; Dh. 221-3; It. 4, 
12, tog. 

kopo, anger, ilbwill, ill-temper, Sn. 6, 

aphdto, anger, ill-will, hatred, malice, D. 1. 3, 31; S. i. 179. 

patigho, wrath, haired. Sum. 116. 

doso, anger, hatred, passim. 

viddeso, enmity, lie tree! (?). 

dhumo, anger (?), Sn. 460. 

upanaho, enmity, Sn. 116. 

vyiipado, wish to ii jure , hatred, fury. Sum. an ; It. in. 
anabhiraddhi, angei, wi ath, rage, D. 1. 3. 
vcrarti, wrath, angei-, hatred, sin, Sn. 150; Dh. 3-5, 201, 
virodho. opDosition. eninitv 
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rcso, anger (?). 

rosanam, anger (?). 

vyarosanam, anger, Sn. 148. 

anndnam, ignorance, It. 62. 

tnoho, tainting, ignorance, lolly, passim. 

mohanam, ignorance, S.N. 349, 772. 

cvijjd, ignorance, error, passion. 

It is interesting to note that three vices, covetousness, hatred 
and ignorance, and covetousness particularly, appear under dif- 
!erent names and their extirpation is again and again emphasized 
in diverse ways. 'I'liesc tiu ee, ignorance, covetousness and hatred or 
antipathy, are the roots of all evils. There are, of course, simpler 
commandments, such as not to take life, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to tell a lie, and not to take intoxicating drinks, and 
of these stealing gold, drinking liquors, dishonouring one’s teacher’s 
bed, and killing a Brahmin are also prohibited in the Chmdogya 
Upanisad, v. 10. g-ro'. But, while the (Ihandogya only prohibits 
killing Brahmins, the Buddha prohibited taking the life of any 
livingbeing. But all these vices,and othersopposed to the aUhanga- 
sila and dasa-kusala-kamma., are included within covetousne.ss, 
ignorance and hatred. The Gild bases its ethics mainly on the 
necessity of getting rid of attachment and desires from which 
proceeds greed and frustration of which produces anger. But, 
while in Buddhism ignorance (amdyd) is considered as the source 
of all evil, the Gita doe.s not even mention the word. In the 
twcK'cfold chain of causality in Buddhism it is held that oat of 
ignorance (avijjd) come the conformations (saiikhdra), out of the 
conformations consciousness {vinndna), out of consciousness mind 
and body {ndma-rupa), out of mind and body come the six fields 
of contact (ayatana), out of the six fields of contact comes sense- 
contact, out of sense-contact comes feeling, out of feeling come 
desires (tanhd), out of desires comes the holding fast to things 
(upadana), out of the holding fast to things comes existence 
(hhava), out of existence comes birth {jdti), and from birth 
come old age, decay and death. If ignorance, or avijjd, is stopped, 

^ Thert? in another Jj.st of ei^Htfold prohihi»:ions called atthangdsila; these 
are noi to take life, not to fake wiiat is not i'iven, to abstain from sex-relations, 
to abstain Irani falsehood, from drinking liquors, from eating at forbidden 
times, from dancing and music and from beautifying one's body by perfumes, 
garlands, etc. "i’here is also anf>fher list called da’sa-kusala-karmna, such as not to 
take life, not to take what is not given, not to commit adultery, not to tell a lie, 
not to slander, not to abuse or talk foolishly, not to be covetous, malicious and 
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then the whoh; cj'cle stops. Hut, thoupli in this causal cycle 
ignorance and desires are lar ajiart, yei psycliologically desires 
proceed inunociately troin ignorance, and a Irustration ot desires 
lU'oduces anger, haired, etc. In tlie (hla the start is taken directly 
from attachiuent and desire.s {huimi). '1 he Huddhist v/ord trma 
{tunkfi) is .seldom mentioned in the (litd \ whereas the LIpaiiisadic 
word kdm/) tak .'s its [ilace as .sigiutving desires. M'he Gita is not 
a [ihilosopliical woik which endeavours to searcli deeply into the 
causc.s of attachments, nor does it seek to give any practical course 
of advice as to (:o\v me should get nd ot attachment. M’he Vedanta 
system <.)f thought, as interpreted hy Sankara, traces the origin of 
the world witli ill its evils to ignorance or tiescienee (uvidya), 
as an indelinalde principle; the Yoga traces all onr phenomenal 
e.xj.ierienee to live alllictions, ignoiance, attachment, antipathy, 
egoism and seifdoce, ami die last foui to the tirsl, which is 
tlie fountaiu-hetd <d' all e.vd atflictions. In the Gita there is no 
such attempt to trace attachment, etc to some other higher 
jirineiple. 'I'he 'vord ajiidua (ignoiance) 1; n.sed in the Gita about 
siv or eight times in tire sense oi iguor.mce-; l>ut this “ignorance” 
lines not mean any inetapliysieai prinei|i!e or tlie ultimate starting- 
ptiint of a cans; 1 cl ain, and is used sim|ily in tlie sense of false 
knowledge i.ir ig lorance, as opposed to ti ne knowledge ot things 
as tliey are. M’h is iir one place it is said ilial true knowledge of 
tilings is obscur.-d liy ignorance, and tlial tliis is tlie cause ot all 
delusion'. .Agai i, it is said lliaf to those wlto by true knowledge 
(of (iod) di.stroy tlieir own ignorance {■ijndria) true knowledge 
reveals tlie liigli .-st reality {tat param), like the stin-. In another 
place jiidna and ajtidmi are both deliiu-ii. Jndnu is defined as 
unvacillating and abiding self-knowledge and true knowledge 
liv wiiich truth and reality are a|vprehended, and all that is 
dilfereiit from tl is i; calletl ajridna'K Ajtinna is stated elsevvliere 
to ire tlie residt of tainas, and in two othet places lamas is said to 
lie tlie jvrodiict of ajndna:'^. in anotlier [iku c it is said that people 
are lillniled liy ignorance (ajndtni), tltiiiking, “ I am rich, I am 
an aristocrat, wit 1 ch-e is tliere like me? I idiall iierti.irin sacrifices 
make gifts and enjoy'’.” In .inotlier place ignorance is said to 

' ii]tiGnetuivi tarn 'fuGUtm Wrui iHiJiytinti jttHfiwuh v. 15. 

“ jTiiitii'iUi tu t(id"Giu(Uium ycsiiin fuisitani (Umufitih. V. i(>, 

adhvdtmu-jhdru. -nityaham l<iihui-}funulrtha-iiiiri<iHaiii itaj-jflanani ili prok- 
tiim (ijiianiim ytid lilo ’tiyt-tfui. 12. 

* Ihiti. XIV. 16, I'v: X, Ji; xiv. 8. ^ Ihuf v. 16. 
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produce doubts (samsaya), and the Gita lecture of Krsna is sup¬ 
posed to dispel the delusion of Arjuna, produced by ignorance'. 
I'his shows that, though the word ajndna is used in a variety of 
contexts, either as ordinary ignorance or ignorance of true and 
absolute philosophic knowledge, it is never referred to as being 
the source of attachment or desires. This need not be interpreted 
to mean that the Gita was opposed to the view that attachments 
and desires were produced from ignorance; but it seems at least to 
imply that the Gita was not interested to trace the origin of attach¬ 
ments and desires and was satisfied to take their existence for 
granted and urged the necessity of their extirpation for peace and 
equanimity of mind, lluddhist Hmayana ethics and practical 
discipline are constituted of moral discipline (n/o), concentration 
{samddht) and wisdom (panna). d'he si/a consisted in the per¬ 
formance of good conduct (caritta) and desisting (varitta) from 
Certain other kinds of prohibited action. /$ila means those par¬ 
ticular volitions and mental states, etc. by which a man who 
desists from committing sinful actions maintains himself on the 
right path, lii/a thus means (i) right volition {cetand), (2) the 
associated mental states (cetasi/ia), (3) mental control [samvara), 
and (4) the actual non-transgression (in body and speech) of the 
course of conduct already in the mind by way of the preceding three 
Silas, called avitik/iama. Sainvara is spoken of as being of five kinds, 
viz. (i) pdtimo/diha-samvara (the control which saves him who 
abides by it), (2) sati-samvara{tht control of mindfulness), (3) iidnu- 
samvara (the control of knowledge), (4) /ihanti-samvara (the control 
of patience) and (5) viriya-samvara (the control of active restraint). 
Pdtimoklilia-samvara means all self-control in general, Sati-samvara 
means the mindfulness by which one can bring in the right ami 
good associations, when using one’s cognitive senses. Even when 
looking at any tempting object, a man wall,by virtue of his mindful¬ 
ness {sati), control himself from being Umipted by not thinking 
of its tempting side and by thinking on .such aspects of it as may 
lead in the right direction. Khanti-samvara is that by which one 
can remain unperturbed in heat and cold. By the proper adherence 
to si/a all our bodily, mental and vocal activities [kamma) are duly 
Systematized, organized and stabilized {samddhdnum, upadharanant, 
patitthd). The practice of sila is for the practice of jhdna (medita¬ 
tion). As a preparatory measure thereto, a man must train himself 
‘ Gita, IV. 4a; xviii. 7a. 
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continually to view with disgust the appetitive desires for eating 
and drinking [Lhdri> /iatikuta saiiild) by emphasizing in the mind the 
various troubles that are associated witli seeking food and drink 
and their ultin ate loathsome tranalormations as various nauseating 
bodily elemenis. Ife must habituate his mind to the idea that all 
the parts of ('ur body are made up ot the four elements, viz. 
ksili (eartli), cp (water), etc. He shouhl also think of tfie good 
effects of slla, ihe making of gifts, of the nature of death and ol the 
deep nature atid cjualities of the final extinction of all phenomena, 
and should prictise bi'nlunu-viheim, as the fourfold meditation of 
uni\'ersal friendship, universal pity, happiness in the prosperity 
and happiness of all, and indilferenee to any kind of preferment 
for himself, his friend, his eiieiuy or a third party*. 

'The (jitd does not enter into any of these disciplinary 
measures. It toes not make a prognimrne of universal altruism or 
hold that one should live otdy for others, as is doiut in Mahayana 
ethics, or of the virtues of patience, energy for all that is good 
(v'lrya as kuiiloUdha), meditation and true knowledge of the 
essencelessness of all things, '['he person who takes the vow of 
saintly life takes the vow of living for the good of others, for 
winch he should be prepared to sacrifice all that is good for him. 
His vow does not limit him to doing good to his co-religionists or 
to any particular sects, but applies to all human beings, irrespective 
of caste, creed or race, and not only t(' human beings, but to all 
living beings. Mahayana ethical works like the Bodhi-carydvatdra- 
panjikd or ^tksd-samuccaya do not deal merely with doctrines 
or theories, bat largely with practical instructions for becoming 
a Buddhist sa nt. They treat of the practical difficulties in the path 
of a saint’s careei and give practical advice regarding the way in 
which he may avoid temptations, kee|> himself in the straight 
path of duty, and gradually elevate himself to higher and higher 
states. 

The (iitd is neither a practical guide-book of moral efforts 
nor a philosophical treatise discussing the origin of immoral 
tendencies and tracing them to certain metaphysical principles as 
their sources; bun, starting from the ordinary frailties of attach¬ 
ment and desnes, it tries to show how one can lead a normal life 
of duties and responsibilities and yet be in peace and contentment 
in a state of equanimity and in communion with God. The Gita 

' See A Histrry ff Indian Philosophy, l>y .S. N. Dasgupta, vol. i, p. 103. 
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has its setting In tlie great battle of the Maha-hharata. Krsna 
is represented as being an incarnation of God, and he is also the 
charioteer id" his friend and relation, Arjiina, the great Pandava 
hero. ’Pile I’andava hero was a Ksattriya by birth, and he had come 
to tlie great battle-field of Kuruksetra to fight his cousin and 
opponent King Duryodhana, who had assembled great warriors, 
all of whom were relations of Arjuna, leading mighty armies. In 
the first chapter of the Gita a description is given of the two 
armies which faced each other in the hol> field (dharma-ksetra) 
of Kuruksetra. In the second chapter Arjuna is represented as 
feeling dejected at the idea of having to fight with his relations 
and of eventually killing them. He says that it was better to 
beg from door to door than to kill his respected relations. Krsna 
strongly objects to this attitude of Arjuna and says that the 
soul is immortal and it is impossible to kill anyone. But, apart 
from this metaphysical point of view, evim from the ordinary 
point of view a Ksattriya ought to fight, because it is his duty 
to do so, and there is nothing nobler for a Ksattriya than to 
fight. The fundamental idea of the Gita is that a man should 
always follow his own caste-duties, which are his own proper 
duties, or sva-dharma. Even if his own proper duties are of an 
inferior type, it is much better for him to cleave to them than to 
turn to other people’s duties which he could well perform. It is 
even better to die cleaving to one’s caste-duties, than to turn to 
the duties fixed for other people, which only do him harm^. 
’Phe caste-duties of Brahmins, Ksattriyas, Vai^yas and Sudras 
are fixed in accordance with their natural (qualities. 'Phus sense- 
control, control over mind, power of endurance, purity, patience, 
sincerity, knowledge of worldly things anc philosophic wisdom 
are the natural qualities of a Brahmin. Heroism, bravery, patience, 
skill, not to fly from battle, making of gifts and lordliness are 
the natural duties of a Ksattriya. Agriculture, tending of cattle 
and trade are the natural duties of a Sudra. A man can 
attain his highest only by performing the specific duties of his 
own caste. God pervades this world, and it is He who moves all 
beings to work. A man can best realize hiraself by adoring God 
and by the performance of his own specific caste-duties. No sin 
can come to a man who performs his own caste-duties. Even if 
one’s caste-duties were sinful or wrong, it would not be WTong 

* Gita, in. 35. 
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tor a man to porfonn them; for, as tliere is smoke in every fire, so 
there is some \^froiig thing or oilier in all our actions'. Arjuna is 
thus urged to follow his caste-duty as a Ksattriya and to fight his 
enemies in the battle-field. Il fie killed his enemies, then he would 
be the ma.ster (■!’ the kingdom; if he himself was killed, then since 
he had performed the duties of a Ksattriya, lu; would go to Heaven. 
If he did not engage himself in that fight, which was his tiuty, he 
would not onl) lose hi.s reputation, hut would also transgress his 
own dharrna. 

Such an instruction nalurallv evokes the ohjix'tion that war 
necessarily imjilies injury to living beings; but in reply to such 
an olijection K sna says that the |)roper way of performing actions 
is to dissociate one’s mind from attaehmeni; when one can perform 
an action with 1 mind free from altaehmi nt, greed and (selfishness, 
from a pure sense of duty, the <svil cflei ts of such action cannot 
affect the picrfi riU' r. 'I'lie evil efl'ects ofAi iy action can affect the 
performer vvlien in performing an action he has a motive of his own 
to fulfil. Out, ir he does not sock anything for himself , if he is not 
overjoyed in pleasures, or miserahle in pains, his works cannot 
affect him. A maii should thei'cfore siirrendi r all his desires for 
selfish ends and dedicate all Iris actions to (Joif aiul fie in com¬ 
munion with Him, anti yet continue to picrlorm the normal duties 
of his caste and situation of life. So long as we have our bodies, 
the necessity of our own nature will diive us to work. So it is 
impossible for us to give up idl work. To give upa work can be 
siprnificant only if it means the giving up of all desires for the fruits 
of sueh actions. If the fruits o! actions are given up, then the 
actions can no longer hind 11s to iheni. i'liat brings us in return 
peace and contt ritiiient, arul the saint who has thus attained a per¬ 
fect equammitv of mind is firm and rmshakon in his true wisdom, 
and nothing c: 11 sway him to and fro. One may seek to attain 
this state r itlier b\ philosopliic wisdom or by devotion to God, 
and it is the latter path whieli is easier. God, by His grace, hclpis 
the devotee to p'vuge his mind ol all ini|)urities, and so by His 
grace a man can tlissociate his mind Ironi all motives of greed and 
selfishness and be m comnuinioii with Him; he can thus perform 
his duties, as fixed for liim by his caste or his custom, w'ithout 
looking forward to any reward or gain. 

^'he Gita ideal of conduct differs from the sacrificial ideal of 


^ (Jlta, xviii. 44-4?{. 
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conduct in this, that sacrifices are not to be performed .for any 
idtcrior end of heavenly bliss or any other mundane benefits, but 
merely from a sense of duty, because sacrifices are enjoined in the 
scriptures to be performed by Brahmins; and they must therefore 
be performed from a pure sense of duty. The Gita ideal of ethics 
differs from that preached in the systems of philosophy like the 
Vedanta or the Yojj[a of Patafijali in this, that, while the aim 
of these systems was to transcend the sphere of actions and 
duties, to rise to a stage in which one could give up all one’s 
activities, mental or physical, the ideal of the Gltd was decidedly 
an ideal of work. The Gita, as has already been pointed out, 
does not advocate a course of extremism in anything. However 
elevated a man may be, he must perform his normal caste-duties 
and duties of customary morality'. 'I'he Gltd is absolutely devoid 
of the note of pessimism which is associated with early Buddhism. 
The sila, samadhi and pannd of Buddhism have, no doubt, in the 
Gita their counterparts in the training of a man to disinclination 
for joys and attachments, to concentration on God and the firm 
and steady fixation of will and intelligence; but the significance of 
these in the Gltd is entirely different from, that which they have 
in Buddhism. 'Fhe Gild does not expound a course of approved 
conduct and prohibitions, since, so far as these are concerned, one’s 
actions are to be guided by the code of caste-duties or duties of 
customary morality. What is required of a man is that he should 
cleanse his mind from the impurities of attachment, desires and 
cravings. The samadhi of the Gltd is not a mere concentration of 
the mind on some object, but communion with God, and the 
wisdom, or prajnd, of the Gltd is no realization of any philosophic 
truth, but a fixed and unperturbed state of the mind, where the 
will and intellect remain unshaken in one’s course of duty, clear 
of all consequences and free from all attachments, and in a state 
of equanimity which cannot be shaken or disturbed by pleasures 
or sorrows. 

It may naturally be asked in this connection, what is the general 
standpoint of Hindu Ethics? The Hindu social system is based 
on a system of fourfold division of castes. 'I'he Gltd says that God 
Himself created the fourfold division of castes into Brahmins, 
Ksattriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, a division based on characteristic 

' Sankara, of course, i.s in entire disagreement with this interpretation of the 
Gita, as will be discussed in a later section. 
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qualities and i.pecific duties. Over and above this caste division 
and its corresj: ending privileges, duties anil responsibilities, there 
is also a division of the stages of life into that of Brahma-carin — 
student, -householder, fw/rt-ZHv/J'/Z/f/ retired in a forest, 

and hhiksu —mendieant, and each of these had its own prescribed 
duties. The duties of Hindu ethical life consisted primarily of the 
prescribed caa.e-duties and the specific duties of the different 
stages of life, and this is known as tHimahama-dharnta. Over and 
above this theie were also certain duties which were common to 
all, called the siulharana-dhariiuis. Thus Mann mentions steadiness 
(dhatrya), forg veness (kuimd), self-con rol (dama), non-stealing 
(criuryahhd'Mi), purity (snuai), seuse-control {indriya-niyraha), 
wisdom {dhi), learning [ridyd), truthfulness (satya) and control of 
anger {akrndha< as examples of ^adhroaiui-dliarina. I’rasastapada 
mentions faith in religious duties (dlianna-h/iddha), non-injury 
(cdiimsa), doing good to living beings {hhiila-hilatva), truthfulness 
(satya-mcana), non-stealing (nstpya), sex-continence {hrahnia- 
carya), sincerity of mind (anupadlul), cMiitrol of anger [krndha- 
t’rny'rtwrt), cleanliitest and ablutions {(ddiisei m/r;), taking of pure food 
{hid-dravya-sevma), devotion to Vcdic gods (vishta-devata-hhakti), 
and watchfulness 11 avoiding transgressions (aprarnada). The 
caste-duties must be distinguished from these common duties. 
Thus sacrifices, study and gifts arecomtnon to all the three higher 
castes. Brahmins, Ksattriyas and Vaisyas. The specific duties of 
a Brahmin are acceptance of gifts, teaching, sacrifices and so forth ; 
the Sftecific duties of a Ksattriya are protection of the people, 
punishing the wicked, not to retreat Irom battles and other 
specific tasks; tpe duties of a Vaisya arc buying, selling, agri- 
cultnre, breeding and rearing of cattle, and the specific duties of a 
Vaisya. The duties of a fiudra are to serve ibc three higher castesb 

Regarding the relation between vurna-dharma and sadharatui- 
dharrna, a modern w'riter says that “the yadharana-dharmas con¬ 
stitute the foundation of the varnasramo-dharmas, the limits 
within which the latter are to be observed and obeyed. For 

^ The Gitd^ howevei, counts selTcontrol {sama)^ control over the mint! 
{iiama)y purity {sauc.i), nature sincerity {drjewa), knowled^'e 

{ jndna), wisdom {vipidrui) and faith {ilstikyti) as the natural (jualities of BraVtmins. 
'The duties of K^att-iyas are heroism (suurya), smiu rness [tejas), power of en¬ 
durance {dhrti)y skill {dOksyo)^ not to fly in battle {yuddfic copy apaldytma), 
making of J?ifts {ddnu') and power of controlling others {isvara-bJidva). 'The 
natural duties of Vi isyas are agriculture, rearing of cows and trade. Gltdy 
XVIII. 42-44* 
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example, the Brahmin in performing religious sacrifice must not 
appropriate another’s property, non-appropriation being one of 
the common and universal duties. In this way he serves his own 
community as well as subserves (though in a negative way) the 
common good of the community—and so, in an indirect way, 
serves the common good of humanity. Thus the individual of a 
specific community who observes the duties of his class does 
not serve his own community merely, but also and in the same 
process all other communities according to tlieir deserts and needs, 
and in this way the whole of humanity itself. This, it will be seen, 
is also the view of Plato, who.se virtue of justice is the common 
good which is to be realized by each class through its specific 
duties; but this is to be distinguished from the common good 
which constitutes the object of the sadharano-dharmas of the Hindu 
classification. The end in iliese common and universal duties is 
not the common well-being, which is being correctly realized in 
specific communities, but the common good as the precondition 
and foundation of the latter; it is not the good which is common- 
in-the-individual, but common-as-the-]rrius-of-the-individual. 
Hence the sadharana duties are obligatory equally for all indi¬ 
viduals, irrespective of their social position or individual capacity'.” 
The statement that the common good [sadharana-dharma) could 
be regarded as the precondition of the spec ific caste-duties implies 
that, if the latter came into conflict with the former, then the former 
should prevail. This is, however, inexact; for there is hardly any 
instance where, in case of a conflict, the sadharana-dhartna, or the 
common duties, had a greater force. Thus, for example, non-injury 
to living beings was a common duty; but sac rifices implied the killing 
of animals, and it was the clear duty of the Brahmins to perform 
sacrifices. War implied the taking of an immense number of human 
lives; but it was the duty of a Ksattriya imt to turn away from a 
battle-field, and in pursuance of his obligatory duty as a Ksattriya 
he had to fight. Turning to traditional accounts, we find in the 
Ramayana that Sambuka was a Sildra saint {muni) who was per¬ 
forming ascetic penances in a forest. This was a transgression of 
caste-duties; for a Svidra could not perform tapas, which only the 
higher caste people were allowed to undertake, and hence the 
performance of Uipas by the Sudra saint Sambuka was regarded 

^ Ethics of the Jlindus, by S. K. Maitra under Dr Seal’s close personal 
supervision and guidance, pp. 3-4. 
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as adliannii (vice); and, as a result ol' this udharma, there was a 
calamity in he kinj^dom of l^ama in the form of the death of an 
infant seai o: a Hrahmin. Kinj^ Rama went out in his chariot and 
beheiuled Simbfika for transgressing his caste-dtitie,s. Titstances 
could be multiphed to show that, w hen there was a conflict between 
the caste-duties and the eomnion diiiies, it was the former that 
had the greater force, 'I'he common iliilies had their force only 
when tlniy were not in covithi t with tiie caste-duties. The iJitd is 
itself an exanido of how the ea.ste-duties had preference over 
coititnon duties. In spite of tlie fact that .Arjuna was extremely 
unwillin;.; to lake the lives of his near ami dear kinsmen in the 
battle of Ku'uksetra Krsna tried liis fiest to dissuade him from 
his disinclination to tight and laiinted out to him that it was 
his clear dut/, as a Ksattriya, to light. It seems therefore very 
proper to hold that the common tluties had only a general applica¬ 
tion, and that the specific caste-duties superseded them, whenever 
the two were in conllict. 

'I'he (iltd does not raise the problem of common duties, as its 
svntliesis of///cr/t/(cessation from work) and p/Y/eir//;''(tending to 
work) makes it 'innecessary to introduce the advocacy of the 
common dutiL-s; for its instruction to lake to work with a mind 
completely tletachetl from all feelings :md motives of self-seeking, 
pleasure-seeking and self-interest elevates its scheme of work to 
a higher spliere, whicli would not be in need of the practice of 
any select scheme of virtues. 

'I’lie theorv of the (hhi that, if actions are pertormed with 
an unattachei mmd, then their defects cannot touch the per¬ 
former, distinctly implies that the gi odness or badness of an 
action does not licpend upon the extern.d effects of the action, but 
upon the inner m<>tive of action. H then- is no motive of pleasure 
or self-gain, then the action performed ctiiinot bind the performer; 
for it is only the borul oi desires and stdf love that really makes an 
action one’s (wn and malms one reap its good or had fruits. 
Morality from this point of view hecomes wliolly subjective, and 
the special feaiiire of the (htii is that it tends to make all actions 
non-moral by cutting away the bonds that eonneet an action with 
its perfurmer. In such eircuinstanees the more logical course 
vvonld be that of Sankara, who would hoki a man wlio is free 
from desinrs and attachment to he above, morality, above duties 
and above responsibilities. I’he Gita, however, would not advocate 
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tlie objective nivrtti, or cessation of work; its whole aim is to 
e'fect subjective nivrtti, or detachment from desires. It would not 
allow anyone to desist from his prescribed objective duties; but, 
whatever might be the nature of these duties, since they were 
performed without any motive of gain, pleasure or self-interest, 
they would be absolutely without fruit for the performer, who, 
in his perfect equanimity of mind, woidd transcend all his actions 
and their effects. If Arjuna fought and killed hundreds of his 
kinsmen out of a sense of his caste-duty, then, howsoever harmful 
his actions might be, they would not affect him. Yudhisthira, 
however, contemplated an expiation of the sin of killing his kins¬ 
men by repentance, gifts, asceticism, pilgrimage, etc., which shows 
the other view, which was prevalent in the Maha-hharata period, 
that, when the performance of caste-duties led to such an injury 
to human lives, the sinful effects of such actions could be expiated 
by such means'. Yudhisthira maintained that of asceticism (tafxis), 
the giving up of all duties (tydga), and the final knowledge of the 
ultimate truth (avadhi), the second is better than the first and the 
third is better than the second. He therefore thought that the 
best course was to take to an ascetic life and give up all duties 
and responsibilities, wliereas Arjuna held that the best course 
for a king would be to take upon himself the normal responsi¬ 
bilities of a kingly life and at the same time remain unattached 
to the pleasures of such a life-. Regarding also the practice of 
the virtues of non-injury, etc., Arjuna maintains that it is wrong 
to carry these virtues to extremes. Howsoever a man may live, 
whether as an ascetic or as a forester, it is ;impossible for him to 
practise non-injury to all living beings in any extreme degree. 
Even in the water that one drinks and the fruits that one eats, even 
in breathing and winking many fine and invisible insects are 
killed. So the virtue of non-injury, or, for the matter of that, all 
kinds of virtue, can be practised only in moderation, and their 
injunctions always imply that they can be practised only within 
the bounds of a commonsense view of things. Non-injury may 

' Mohd-hharata, xil. 7. 36 and 37. 

* Thus Arjuna says : 

asaktah saktavad gacchaii nihsongo mukta-bandhanah 
snmah mtrnu ca mitre ca sa vai mukto mahlpate; 
to which Yudhisthira replies: 

tapas tydgo ’vadhir iti nikayas tv e;a dhlmatdm 
parasparani jydya esarn yefdrn naihkeyasX matih. 

Ibid. XII. 18. 31 and xll. 19, g. 
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be good; bu'; there are cases wliere non-injury would mean doing 
injury. If a tiger enters into a cattle-slied, not to kill the tiger 
would amount to killing the cows. So all religious injunctions 
tire made frcitn the point of view of a practical and well-ordered 
mtiintenance of society and must therefore be obeyed with an eye 
to the results that may follow in their practical application. Our 
principal object is to maintain properly the process of the social 
order and tie well-being of the people*. It seems clear, then, 
that, when the Gud urges again and again that there is no meaning 
in giving up our normal eluties, vocation and place in life and its 
responsiliiliti.IS, and that what is expected of us is that we should 
make our mil ds unattacheil, it refers to the view which Yudhisthira 
expresses, that we must give up all our works. 'I'he Gita therefore 
repeatedly uiges that tyd^n tloes not mean the giving up of all 
works, but tlie inerUal giving up of tiie fruits of all actions. 

Though t:ie practici- of deiachitieiu of mind from all desires 
and motives of pleasure and enjoyment would necessarily in¬ 
volve the removal of all vices and a natural elevation of the mind 
to all that is high anti noble, yet the Gild sometimes denounces 
certain ty pes cf conduct in very strong terms. 'I'huSjin the sixteenth 
chapter, it is .saiti that people who hohl a false philosophy and 
think that tie.' world is false ami, wiihout any basis, deny the 
existence of (1 od and hold that there is no other deeper cause of 
the origin of life ihan mere sex-attraction and sex-union, destroy 
themselves by their foolishness and indulgence in all kinds of cruel 
deeds, and w’culd by their miscliievous actions turn the world to 
the path of rain. In their insatiable desires, filled with pride, 
vanity am! igrairaiice, tliey take to wrong and impure courses of 
action. I'liey argue too much am.1 thmk that there is nothing 
greater than this world (hat we live in, and, thinking so, they 
indulge in all f inds of pleasures and enjoyments. 'Fied with bonds 
of desire, urged by passions and anger, limy accumulate money 
in a wrongful manner for the gratification of their sense-desires. 
“1 have got this to-day,” they tlfink, “and enjoy myself; I have 
so much hoarded money and I shall have more later on”; “that 
enemy has been killed by me, 1 sliall kill other enemies also, I am 

^ J.oha-yairdrtham e^x’dom dhurmo-^pravacanam krtum 

a'lirnsti sddhn hiniscti sreydn dhat ma-pariftraJtah 
natyciUtam j^unuvat himein tia copy aty<wta~mrgunam 
uohuyiiTfi sarvn-kdryesii drsynte sddhv oscidhu xxl, 

Mahd’bhdrati, xn. 15. 49 and 50, 
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a lord, I enjoy myself, I am successful, pov/erful and happy, I 
am rich, I have a noble lineage, there is no one like me, I perform 
sacrifices, make gifts and enjoy.” d’hey get distracted by various 
kinds of ideas and desires and, surrounded by nets of ignorance 
aad delusion and full of attachment for sense-gratifications, they 
naturally fall into hell. Proud, arrogant and filled with the vanity 
of wealth, they perform improperly the so-called sacrifice.s, as a 
demonstration of their pump and pride. In their egoism, power, 
pride, desires and anger they always ignore God, both in them¬ 
selves and in others'. The main vices that one should try to 
get rid of are thu.s egoism, too many desires, greed, anger, pride 
and vanity, and of these desipe and anger are again and again 
mentioned as being like the gates of helhh 

Among the principal virtues called the divine equipment {daivi 
sampat) the Gita counts fearlessness [abhaya), purity of heart 
{saltvu-samsuddfn), knowledge of things and proper action in ac¬ 
cordance with it, giving, control of mind, sacrifice, study, tapas, 
f incerity {iirjava), non-injury {ahinisd), truthfulness (satya), control 
of anger (obrodha), renunciation (tydga), peacefulness of mind 
( sdnti), not to backbite {apaisuiia), kindness to the suffering {hhutesu 
ilayd), not to be greedy {alolupulva), tenderness (mdrdava), a feeling 
of s!iame before people in general when a ivrong action is done 
' Iiii), steadiness (acapala), energy (tch/s), a forgiving spirit (ksdnii), 
o.irience (dhrti), purity (hutra), not to think ill of others (adroha), 
snd not to be vain. It is these virtues which liberate our spirits, 
vhereas vanity, pride, conceit, anger, cruelty and ignorance are 
'dees wbicli bind and enslave us". Tlie man who loves God should 
not hurt any living beings, should be friendly and sympathetic 
Cowards them, and should yet be unattached to all things, should 
have no egoism, be the same in sorrows and pleasures and full of 
forgivingness for all. Me should be firm, self-controlled and always 
contented. He should Ik; pure, unattached, the same to all, should 
not take to actions from any personal motives, anel he has nothing 
to fear. He is the same to friends and enemii.'s, in appreciation and 
denunciation; he i.s the same in heat and cold, pleasure,-and pain; 
he is the same in praise and blame, Immeless and always satisfied 
with anything and everything; he is always unperturbed and 
absolutely unattached to all things'*. If one carefully goes through 


‘ Gitii, XVI. 8-r8. 
^ Ibid. XVI. 1-5. 


- Ihid. XVI. 21 . 

“ Ibid. XII. 13 ly; see also ibid. xiii. S-ii. 
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the above list of virtues, it appears that tire virtues are pre- 
cnrinently of a negative character- -oneslioiilcl not be angry, hurt¬ 
ful to others, egoistic, protid or vain,shoulil not do anything with 
selfish motives, slundd not be rtdflcd Iry pleasure and pain, heat 
and cold and sho dd Ire absolutely iinattaclH-d. ()f the few positive 
virtues, sincerity and purity of heart, a lorpving spirit, tenderness, 
friendliness, kindness, alertness and sympathy seem to be most 
prominent. 'I'tu terms maitra (friendiini ss) and karuna (com¬ 
passion) might latiirally suggest the Ifuddhisl virtues so named, 
since they do no; occur in the Upanisad.s'. Hut in the Gitii also they 
are mentioned inly once, and the goner il context of the passage 
shows that no tpecial emphasis is pot on these two virtues. They 
do not imply ar y special kind of meditation of universal friendship 
or universal pitty or the active perlormanee of (riendly and sympa¬ 
thetic deeds h r the good of lumiatiity or for the good of living 
beings in general. They seem to imply simiily die positive friendly 
state of the tmnd that must accompany all successful practice of 
non-injury to lellovv-bcings. Tlu- Gitd docs not advocate the active 
performance of friendliness, luii cneouiages a friendly spirit as a 
moans of discouraging du: lendeney to tlo harm to others. The 
life that IS most admin d iti the Gila is a life of unattachedness, 
a life of peate, contentment and perfect e(]uanimily and unper- 
turliedncss in Joys ami sorrows. The vices that arc denounced are 
generally thote tiiat proceed from attachment and (Jesires, such as 
egoism, jiridt, vanity, anger, greediness, etc. 'J'here is another class 
of virtues vvliich are often praiseil, n.imely those which imply 
purity, since -ity and alei tness of mind and straightness of conduct. 
'I’he negative vii tue of sense-coitirol, ivilli its positive counterpart, 
the aeqidrerlent of Uu power ol directing one’s mind in a right 
direction, h rins the licil-rock of the entire superstructure of the 
(yitd code o moral and virtuous coiuluct. 

'The viraie of sameness (siiniatva), however, seems to he the 
great ideal ’vhiih tlie (j'tia is never tired of emjihasi/.ing again and 
again. Tlds sameness can be attained in iliree different stages: 
suftjective eimeness, or eipianiinity of mmd, or the sameness in 
joys and sorrows, piaise and Idame and m all situations oi life; 
objective sameness, as regarding all jieople, good, bad or in- 
ditfcrenl, 1 friend or an cnemv, with ei|oa! eyes and in the same 

’ tcnti onlv <iiu’c «f. jIu: .VIuhlifsopGni.idt, li. 34) 

Muktika is in ail probaltility <)»u- ol' rhc. iat’ i iJjtaniSiuis. 
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impartial spirit; and the final stage of the achievement of this 
equanimity is the self-realized state when one is absolutely un¬ 
perturbed by all worldly things—a state of transcendence called 
gunatita. Thus in the Gita, ii. 15, it is said that he whom sense- 
affections and physical troubles cannot affect in any way, who is 
unperturbable and the same in joys and sorrows, attains immor¬ 
tality. In II. 38 Krsna asks Arjuna to think of joys and sorrows, 
gain and loss, victory and defeat as being the same, and to engage 
himself in the fight with such a mind; for, if he did so, no sin would 
touch him. In n. 47 says to Arjuna that his business is only 

to perform his duties and not to look for tlie effects of his deeds, 
it is wrong to look for the fruits of deeds or to desist from per¬ 
forming one’s duties. In ii. 48 this sameness in joys and sorrows 
is described as yoga, and it is again urged that one should be 
unperturbed whether m success or in failure. The same idea is 
repeated in n. 55, 56 and 57, where it is said that a true saint 
should not be damjted in sorrotV or elated in joy, and that he 
should not be attached to anything and should take happiness or 
misery indifferently, without particularly welcoming the former or 
regretting the latter. Such a man is absolutely limited to his own 
self and is self-satisfied. He is not interested in achieving anything 
(■r in not achieving anything; there is no personal object for him 
ti) attain in the worldh To such a man gold and stones, desirables 
a id undesirables, praise and blame, appreciation and denunciation, 
friends and foes arc all alikc^. Such a man makes no distinction 
whether between a friend and foe, or between a sinner and a 
virtuous man®. Such a man knows that pleasures and pains are 
welcomed and hated by all and, thinking so, he desires the good 
of all and looks upon all as he would upon himself—on a learned 
Biahmin of an elevated character, on a cow, an elephant, a dog or 
a candala; and the wise behave in the same way*. He sees God in 
all beings and knows the indestructible and the immortal in all 
that is destructible. He who knows that all beings are pervaded 
by all, and thus regards them all with an equal eye, does not hurt 
his own spiritual nature and thus attains his highest®. As the 
culmination of this development, there is the state in which a man 
trariscends all the corporeal and mundane characteristics of the 
threefold guims, and, being freed from birth, death, old age and 

' Gita, III. 17, 18. ^ Ibid. xiv. 24, 25. ® Ibid. vi. 9. 

* Ibid. VI, 31; also v. i8, ^ Ibid. xni. a8. 
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sorrow, attains immortality, lie knows that the worldly qualities 
of things, the "unns, are extraneous to liis own spiritual nature, 
and by such thoughts he transcends tlie sphere of all worldly 
qualities and a tains Brahinahood'. 

Apart froni the caste-duties and other deeds that are to be 
performed without any attachment, the (tUa speaks again and 
again of sacrifices, tapas and gifts, as duties which canru^t be ignored 
at any stage of our spiritual rlevtdopmenl, It is well worth pointing 
out that tite (aid blames the perlonnauee <d sacrifices cither for 
the attainment of selfish ends or tor making a display of pomp 
or piride. I'hc sacrifices are to be perfoi tried from a sense of diity 
and of public gotxl, since it is only by the help of the sacrifices that 
the gods may be expected to bring dov.n heavy showers, through 
which crops nay grow in plenty, i’hysical tapas is described as 
the adoration ot gods, Brahmins, teachers and wise men, as purity, 
sincerity, sex continence and non-injury; tapas in speech is de¬ 
scribed as tnithful and unoffending speech, which is both sweet 
to hear and for the good of all, ami also study; mental tapas is 
described as serenity ot mind (inanah prasdJa), happy temper 
{saumyatvu), thoughlftdn<;ss (niaiaia), self-control {dlma-vini- 
graha) and sincerity of mind; and the higher kind of tap<is is 
to be performeil without any idea of gain or the fulfilment of 
any ulterior end^. (fitts are to lie marie to good Brahmins in a 
holy place ar tl al: an auspicious time, merely from a sense of duty. 
'Fhis idea thtt gifts are properly rnaile only when they are made 
to good Bralunins at a lioly time or (ilace is very much more 
limited and 'estricted than the Mahaj ana idea of making gifts for 
the good of all, v/ithout the slightest restriction of any kind, 'rims 
i* is said in the Siksd-samuccaya that a Bodhisattva need not be 
afraid among tigers and other wiki animals in a wild forest, since 
the Bodhisa-.tva has given his all for the good of all beings. He 
has therefoie to think that, if the wild animals should eat him, 
this would rally mean the giving his body to them, which would be 
the fulfilmeit of his virtue of universal charity. 'I'he Bodiiisattvas 
take the vow of giving away their all in universal charity'*. 

’^rims the fundamental teaching ol the (Jitd is to follow caste- 
duties with'iut any motive ol self-interest or the gratification of 
sense-desires, 'rhe other getieral duties of sacrifices, tapas and 

* ' iltd, XIV. 20, 23. z(l. 

“ .■iiksC-sinniicKiya, th. Xix, p. 341). 


- Ibid. XVI. ii-iy. 
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gifts are also to be practised by all and may hence be regarded in 
some sense as being equivalent to the sadharana-dharmas of the 
Vaisesika and Smrti literature. But, if caste-duties or customary 
duties come into conflict with the special duties of non-injury 
(ahimsd), then the caste-duties are to be followed in preference. 
It does not seem that any of the other special duties or virtues 
which are enjoined can come into conflict with the general caste- 
duties; for most of these are for the inner moral development, 
with which probably no caste-duties can come into conflict. But, 
though there is no express mandate of the Gita on the point, yet 
it may be presumed that, should a Sudra think of performing 
sacrifices, tapas or gifts or the study of the Vedas, this would 
most certainly be opposed by the Gita, as it would be against the 
prescribed caste-duties. So, though non-injury is one of the 
special virtues enjoined by the Gita, yet, when a Ksattriya kills 
his enemies in open and free fight, that fight is itself to be re¬ 
garded as virtuous (dharmya) and there is for the Ksattriya no sin 
in the killing of his enemies. If a person dedicates all his actions 
to Brahman and performs his duties without attachment, then 
sinfulness in his actions cannot cleave to him, just as water 
cannot cleave to the leaves of a lotus plant' . On the one hand 
the Gita keeps clear of the ethics of the absolutist and meta¬ 
physical systems by urging the necessity of the performance of 
c.iste and customary duties, and yet enjoins the cultivation of the 
great virtues of renunciation, purity, sincerity, non-injury, self- 
control, sense-control and want of attachmtnt as much as the 
absolutist systems would desire to do; on the other hand, it 
does not adopt any of the extreme and rigorous forms of self- 
discipline, as the Yoga does, or the practice of the virtues on an 
unlimited and universalist scale, as the Buddhists did. It follows 
the middle course, strongly emphasizing the necessity of self- 
control, sense-control and detachment from all selfish ends and 
desires along with the performance of the normal duties. This 
detachment from sense-pleasures is to be attained either through 
wisdom or, preferably, through devotion to God. 


* Gita, V. 10. 
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Analysis of Action. 

'Fhe coniidcration of tiur (lild ctliics naturally brings in the 
problem of tlie analysis of tl)c nature of action, volition and agent. 
'I’lie principal analysis of volition in Mintki Philosophy is to be 
found in tht Nyaya-Vaisesika works. I’rasastapada divides animal 
activities into two classes, firstly, those that are of a reflex nature 
and originate aiit(tmatically from life functions (itvana-purvaka) 
and subserv:; useful ends (kdm api arflia firiydm) for the organism, 
and, second thtwe conscious and voluntary action!; that proceed 
out of desiri! or aversion, for the attainment of desirable ends and 
the avoidance of undesirable ones. Pr.ilthiikara holds that volitional 
actions depmd on several factors, firstly, a general notion that 
something has to be done (karyntd-je'i/i/.a), which Gahgabhatta in 
his Hhatta-'intdmani esphims, as meaning not merely a general 
notion tliat a particular work can be done by the agent, but also the 
specific noton that an action must be done- by him—a sttnse which 
can proceeil only from a belief that the action would be useful to 
him and would not be .suHiciently harmful to liim to dissuade him 
from it. Sc:ondly, there must be tiu itelitd' that the agent has the 
power or etpatity of performing the action (krli-sddhyaid-jndna). 
This beliel of krti-sadhyata-jneina lo.ids to desire [eikirsa). The 
f’rabhakaras do not introduce here the important factor that an 
action can be d<.;sired only if it is conducive to tlie good of the agent. 
Instead of his element they suppose that actions are desired when 
the agent identifies himself witli the action as one to be accom¬ 
plished by him -an action is desired only as a kind of self- 
realization. The Nyaya, however, thinks that the fact that an action 
is conducive to good and not productive of serious mischief is an 
essential condition of its performance. 

The (j Id .seems to hold that everywhere actions are always 
being performed by the gunns or characteristic qualities oi prakrti, 
the primal matter, [t is through ignorance and false pride that 
one thinks himself to be the agent'. In another place it is said 
that for the occurrence of an action there are five causes, viz. the 
body, the agent, the various .sense-organs, the various life-functions 
and biom )tor activities, and the unknown objective causal ele¬ 
ments or the all-controlling power of (lod (daiva)^. All actions 
‘ Gitit, 11.2-/; xm. 2<). 

’ mlhisthanatn tathd kartd karanam ca prihag-vidhatn 

rnvicJhds ca prthah ccstd ilaivam cnivdtra pancamam. Ibid, xvili. 14. 
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being due to the combined operation of these five elements, it 
would be wrong to think the self or the agent to be the only per¬ 
former of actions. Thus it is said that, this being so, he who thinks 
the self alone to be the agent of actions, this wicked-minded person 
through his misapplied intelligence does not see things properlyh 
Whatever actions are performed, right or wrong, whether in body, 
speech or mind, have these five factors as their causes^. The 
philosophy that underlies the ethical position of the Gita consists 
in the fact that, in reality, actions are made to happen primarily 
through the movement of the characteristic qualities of prakrti, 
and secondarily, through the collocation of the five factors men¬ 
tioned, among which the self is but one factor only. It is, therefore, 
sheer egoism to think that one can, at his own sweet will, undertake 
a work or cease from doing works. For the prahrti, or primal 
matter, through its later evolutes, the collocation of causes, would 
of itself move us to act, and even in spite of the opposition of our 
will we are led to perform the very action which we did not want 
to perform. So Krsna says to Arjuna that the egoism through 
which you would say that you would not fight is mere false 
vanity, since the prakrti is botind to lead you to action®. A man 
is bound by the active tendencies or actions which necessarily 
follow directly from his own nature, and there is no escape. 
He has to work in spite of the opposition of his will. Prakrti, 
or the collocation of the five factors, moves us to work. That 
being so, no one can renounce all actions. If renouncing actions 
is an impossibility, and if one is bound to act, it is but proper 
that one should perform one’s normal duties. There are no duties 
and no actions which are absolutely faultless, absolutely above all 
criticism; so the proper way in which a man should purify his 
actions is by purging his mind of all imperfections and impurities 
of vlesires and attachment. But a question may arise how, if all 
actions follow necessarily as the product of the five-fold colloca¬ 
tion, a person can determine his actions? The general implication 
of the Gita seems to be that, though the action follows necessarily 
as the product of the fivefold collocation, yet the self can give a 
direction to these actions; if a man wishes to dissociate himself 
from all attachments and desires by dedicating the fruits of all 
his actions to God and clings to God with such a purpose, God 
helj IS him to attain his noble aim. 

‘ Glfa, XVIII. i 6 . ® Ibid. xvm. 15 . 


“ Ibid. XVIII. 59- 
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Eschatology. 

The (hta is probably the earliest document where a definite 
statement is made regarding the imperishable nature of existent 
things and t le impossibility of that which is non-existent coming 
into being. It says tliat what is non-existent cannot come into 
being, and t vat what exists cannot cease to be. In modern times 
we hear of tlie principle of the conservation of energy and also of 
the principle of the conservation of mass. The principle of the 
conservation of energy is dislinetly referred to in the Vyasa-bhasya 
on Pataiijdli- auha, iv. 3, but the idea of the conservation of mass 
does not seem to have been mentioned definitely anywhere. Both 
the Vedantist and the Satnkhyisl seem to base their philosophies on 
an ontological principle known as sat-Udtya-vachi, which holds that 
the effect is already existent in the cause. 'J'he Vedanta holds that 
the effect as sucli is a mere appearance ami has no true existence; 
the cause, alone is truly existent. 'The Sainkhya, on the other hand, 
holds that th; effect is but a modification of the causal substance, 
and, as such, is not non-existent, but has no existence separate from 
the cause; the effect may therefore hi- said to exist in the cause 
before the starting of the causal operation (kinana-vyuparn). Both 
these systems strongly object to the Buddhist and Nyaya view that 
the effect cane into being out of non-existence, a doctrine known 
as a-sat-kmyc.-vadrt. Both the Sainkhy a ami the Vedanta tried to 
prove their these;-, but neither of them seems to have realized that 
their rloctrine^ are based upon an n priori proposition which is the 
basic principle underlying the princi|ile of the conservation of 
energy and the conservation ol mass, but which is difficult to be 
provetl by reference to a posteriori illusir.ition. Thus, the Sarnkhya 
says that the effect exists in the cause, since, liad it not been 
so, there would be no reason w'hy certain kinds of effects, e.g. 
oil, can be produced only from certain kinds of causes, e.g. 
sesamum. Tint cimtain kinds of effects are producetl only from 
certain kinds -if causes does not really prove tlie tioctrine of sa/- 
kdrya-rdii/.!, hur. only implies it; for the doctrine sat-karyu-vada 
rests on an a priori principle such as that formulated in the Gild 
-that what exists cannot perish, and that what docs not exist 
cannot come ir toTeing'. The Gita does not try to prove this pro¬ 
position, Init takes it as a self-evident principle which no one could 
' nasaU vidyate bhiivo nCibhavo vidyate mtuh. Gilii, ii. )6. 
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challengf. It does not, however, think of applying this prin¬ 
ciple, which underlies the ontological positi(rn of the Samkhya 
and the Vedanta, in a general way. It seems to apply the principle 
only to the nature of self (atnian). Thus it says, “O Arjuna, 
that principle by which everytliing is pervad<;d is to be regarded 
as deathless; no one can destroy this imperishable one. The bodies 
that perish belong to the deathless eternal and unknowable self; 
tliereforc thou shouldst fight. He who thinks titc self to be destruc¬ 
tible, and he who thinks it to be the destroyt^r, do not know that 
it can neither destroy nor be destroyed. It is neither born nor 
does it die, nor, being once what it is, would it ever be again..., 
^Veapons cannot cut it, fire cannot burn it, water cannot dis¬ 
solve it and air cannot dry it.” The immortality of self preached 
ill the Gita seems to have been directly borrowed from the 
Upanisads, and the passages that describe it seem to breathe 
the spirit of the Upanisads not only in idea, but also in the 
modes and expressions. The ontological principle that what exists 
cannot die and that what is not cannot come into being does not 
f.cem to have been formulated in the Upanisads. Its formulation 
n the Gita in support of the principle of immortality seems, 
therefore, to be a distinct advance on the Upanisadic philosophy 
in this direction. 

The first argument urged by Krsna to persuade Arjuna to 
fight was that the self was immortal and that it was the body only 
that could be injured or killed, and that therefore Arjuna need not 
feel troubled because he was going to kill his kinsmen in the battle 
of Kuruk.setra. Upon the death of one body the self only changed 
to another, in which it was reborn, just as a man changed his old 
clothes for new ones. The body is always changing, and even in 
youth, middle age and old age, does not remain the same. The 
change at death is also a change of body, and so there is no 
intrinsic difference between the changes of the body at different 
stages of life and the ultimate change that is effected at death, 
when the old body is forsaken by the spirit and a new body is 
accepted. Our bodies are always changing, and, though the different 
stages in this growth in childhood, youth and old age represent 
comparatively small degrees of change, yet these ought to prepare 
our minds to realize the fact that death is also a similar change of 
body only and cannot, therefore, affect the unperturbed nature 
of the self, which, in spite of all changes of body at successive 
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births and rebirths, remains unchanfjjevl in itself. When one is born 
one must die, and when one tlies Ofie must be reborn. Birth 
necessarily implies death, and ilcatli necessarily implies rebirth. 
There is no escape from this continually revolving cycle of birth 
and death. From Brahma tlown to all living creatures there is 
a continuous rotation of birth, death and rebirth. In reply to 
Arjuna’s questions as to what becomes of the man who, after 
proceeding a long way on the path ol is sornehovt^ through 

his failings dislodged from it and dies, Krsna replies that no good 
work can be lost and a man who ha.s been once on the path of 
right cannot sutfer; so, when a man who was proceeding on the 
path of yoga is snatched away by the hand of death, he is born 
again in a family of pure and prosperous people or in a family 
of wise yogins; and in this new birth he. is associated with his 
achievements in his last birth and begins anew his onward course 
of advancement, and the oltl practice of the previous birth carries 
him onwarc, without any effort on his part, in his new line of 
progress. By hts continual efforts through many lives and the 
cumulative effects of the right endeavours of each life the yogiti 
attains his final realization. Ordinarily the life of a man in each 
new birth depends upon the desires and ideas that he laxes upon 
at the time of his death. But tho.se that think of God, the oldest 
instructor, the seer, the smallest of the small, the upholder of all, 
shining like the sun beyond all darkness, and fix their life-forces 
between their eyebrows, and control ail the gates of their senses and 
their mind ii their hearts, ultimately attain their highest realiza¬ 
tion in Goc . f rom the great l.ord, the great untTianifested and 
incompreheasible Lord, proceeds the unmanifested (avyakta), 
from which come out all manifested things {vyaklayah sarvdh), 
and in time again return to it and again evolve out of it. Thus 
there are two forms of the unmanifested {avyakta), the un¬ 
manifested )Ut of which all the manifested things come, and the 
unmanifesUcl which is the nature of the eternal Lord from whom the 
former com iL The ideas of flnxi-ySna and pifr-ydna, daksinayana 
and uttarayana, the black and the white courses as mentioned in 
the IJpanisads, are also referred to in the Gita. 'J’hose who go 
through smoke in the new-moon fortnight and the later six months 
(when thesi n is on the.south of the equator), and thus take the black 
course, return again; but those who take the white course of fire 

C'Jta, VIII. it .1.1. 
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in the full-moon fortnight and thi- former six months (when the 
sun is on the north of the equator) do not return againh No very 
significant meaning can be made out of these doctrines. They 
seem to be but the perpetuation of the traditional faiths regarding 
the future courses of the dead, as referred to in the Chandogya 
IJpanisad. The Gita, again, speaking of others, says that those 
w’lio follow the sacrificial duties of the Vedas enjoy heavenly 
pleasures in heaven, and, when their merits are exhausted by the 
enjoyments of the good fruits of their actions, they come back to 
earth. Those who follow the path of desires and take to religious 
duties for the attainment of pleasures must always go to heaven 
and come back again -they cannot escape this cycle of going and 
coming. Again, in the Gita, xvi. 19, Krsna says, “I make cruel 
vicious persons again and again take birth as ferocious animals.” 

The above summary of the eschatological views of the Gita 
shows that it collects together the various traditionally accepted 
views regarding life after death without trying to harmonize 
them properly. Firstly, it may be noted that the Gita believes 
in the doctrine of karma. Thus in xv. 2 and in iv. 9 it is said 
that the world has grown on the basis of karma, and the Gita 
b( lieves that it is the bondage of karma that binds us to this world. 
'I'he bondage of karma is due to the existence of attachment, 
passions and desires. Hut what does the bondage of karma lead 
to? The reply to such a question, as given by the Gita, is that 
it leads to rebirth. When one performs actions in accordance 
with the Vedic injunctions for the attainment of beneficial fruits, 
dtsire for such fruits and attachment to these desirable fruits is 
the bondage of karma, which naturally leads to rebirth. I'he pro¬ 
position tlefinitely pronounced in the Gita, that birth necessarily 
means death and death necessarily means birth, reminds us of the 
first part of the twelvefold causal chain of the Buddha—“What 
bt ing, is there death? Birth being, there is death.” It has already 
been noticed that the attitude of the Gita towards Vedic per¬ 
formances is merely one of toleration and not one of encourage¬ 
ment. These are actions which are prompted by desires and, like 
all other actions similarly prompted, they entail with them the 
bonds of karma-, and, as soon as the happy effects produced by the 
merits of these actions are enjoyed and lived through, the per¬ 
formers of these actions come down from heaven to the earth and 


‘ did, VIII. 24-26. 
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are reborn and have to pass through the old ordeal of life. The 
idea that, there being birth, there is death, and that, if there is death 
there is alsc reldrth, is the same in the GUa as in Buddhism;but 
the GWi form seems to be very much earlier than the Buddhistic 
form; for the Buddhistic form relates birth and death through a 
number of othei' causal links intimately connected together in an 
interdependent cycle, of which tlie Gita seems to be entirely 
ignorant. Tlie Gita does not speak of any causal chain, such 
as could be conceived to be borrowed from Buddhism. It, of 
course, knows, that attachment is the root of all vice ; but it is only 
by implication that we can know that attachment leads to the 
bondage of karma and the bonriage of karma to rebirth. The main 
purpose of the Gita is not to find out liow one can tear asunder 
the bonds of karma and slop rebirth, but to prescribe the true 
rule of the peiformance of one’s duties. It speaks sometimes, no 
doubt, about cutting asunder the bonds of karma and attain¬ 
ing one’s highest; but instruction as regards the attainment of 
liberation or a description of the evils of this worldly life does 
not form any part of the content of the (hta. The Gita has no 
pessimistic tendency. It speaks of the necessary connection of 
birth and deatl not in order to show that life is sorrowful and 
not worth living, but to show that there is no cause of regret 
in such universal h.tppenings as birth ami death. The principal 
ideas are, no doubt, those of attachment, karma^ birth, deatlt and 
rebirth; but the id<a of Bmtdhism is nriore complex and more 
systematized, and is therefore probably a later develo]nnent at 
a time when the Gita discussions on tire subject were known, 
llie Buddhist clcjctrine that there is no seif and no individual 
anvwhere is just the opposite of the Gita •loctrinc f)f the immor¬ 
tality of the self. 

But the Gita speaks not only of rebirth, but also of tlie 
two courses, the path of smoke and the path of light, which are 
referred to in the C'hando^va VpankaJ^. 'I'he only difference 
between the Upanisad account and that of the Gita is that there 
are more details in tin' Upanisad tlian in the Gila. But the ideas 
of Jeva-ydna and pitr-ydna do not seem to fit in cjuite consistently 
with the idea of rebirth on eardi. The ijitd, however, combines 
the idea of rebirth on earth with the (icva-ydiia-pilr-ydna idea anti 
also with the idea 'if ascent m heaven as an effect of the merits 


Cimndogya Upanisad, V. lo. 
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accruing from sacrificial performances. Thus the Gita combines 
the different trains of ideas just as it finds them traditionally 
accepted, without trying to harmonize them properly. It does not 
at'empt to discuss the point regarding the power of karma in 
determining the nature of rebirths, enjoyments and sufferings. 
From some passages (iv. 9 or vi. 40-45) it might appear that the 
bonds of karma produced their effects independently by their own 
powers, and that the arrangement of the world is due to the effect 
of karma. But there are other passages (xvi. 19) which indicate 
that karma does not produce its effects by itself, but that God 
rewards or punishes good and bad deeds bj' arranging good and 
bad births associated with joys and sorrows. In the Gita, v. 15, 
It is said that the idea of sins and virtues is due to ignorance, 
whereas, if we judge rightly, God does not take cognizance either 
of vices or of virtues. Here again there are two contradictory 
views of karma: one view ii» which karma is regarded as the cause 
which brings about all inequalities in life, and another view which 
does not attribute any value to good or bad actions. The only way 
in which the two views can be reconciled in accordance with the 
spirit of the Gltd is by holding that the Gltd does not believe in 
the objective truth of virtue or vice (ptmya or papa). There is 
nothing good or bad in the actions themselves. It is only ignorance 
and foolishness that regards them as good or bad; it is only our 
desires and attachments which make the actions produce their bad 
effects with reference to us, and which render them sinful for us. 
Since the actions themselves are neither good nor bad, the per¬ 
formance of even apparently sinful actions, such as the killing of 
one’s kinsmen on the battle-field, cannot be regarded as sinful, if 
they are done from a sense of duty; but the same actions would be 
regarded as sinful, if they were performed through attachments or 
desires. Looked at from this point of view, the idea of morality 
in the Gita is essentially of a subjective character. But though 
morality, virtue and vice, can be regarded from this point of view 
as subjective, it is not wholly subjccthe. For morality does not 
depend upon mere subjective conscience or the subjective notions 
of good and bad. The caste-duties and other duties of customary 
morality are definitely fixed, and no one should transgress them. 
The subjectivity of virtue and vice consists in the fact that they 
depend entirely on our good or bad actions. If actions are per¬ 
formed from a sense of obedience to scriptural commands, caste- 
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duties or duties of customary morality, then such actions, in spite 
of their bad consequences, would not he regarded as bad. 

Apart ironi, these courses of rebirth and ascent to heaven, 
tile last and best and ultimate covirsc is described as being libera¬ 
tion, whicl transcends all that can be achieved by all kinds of 
merits attained by sacriticc.s, gifts or tapas. He who attains this 
highest achievement lives in (iod and is never horn again^. 'Fhe 
highest realization thus consists in being one witli (Hod, by which 
one escapes all sorrows. In the Gua liberation (moksa) means 
liberation fioni old age and death. This lilieration cm he attained 
by true philosophic knowledge of the nature oi ksetra, or the 
mind-body whole, and the kselra-jna. the perceiving selves, or the 
nature of what is truly spiritual and what is non-spiritual, and by 
clinging to (iJod as one’s nearest and dearest^. This liberation from 
old age and death al.so means liberal ion from the ties of karma 
associated with us through the bonds of attachment, desires, etc. 
It does not come of itself, as the natural result of philosophic 
knowledge o- of devotion to Cod; but God, as the liberator, grants 
it to the wise and to those who ding to Him through devotion*. 
But whether it be achieved as the result of philosophic knowledge 
or as the result of devotion to God, the moral elevation, con¬ 
sisting of dissociation from attachment and the right performance 
of duties in an unattached manner, i.s indispensable. 

God and Man. 

'Fhe earliest and most recondite treatment regarding the nature 
and existence of God and His relation to man is to be found in 
the Gltd. The starting-point of the Giid theism may be traced as 
far back ;is the Pnrusa-sukta, where it is said that the one quarter 
of the purtisa has spread out as the cosmic universe and its 
living beings, while its other three-quarters are in the immortal 
heavens'*. This passage i.s repeated in Chandopya., lU. 12. 6 and in 
Maiirdyani, vi. 4, where it is said that the three-quarter Brahman 
sits root upward above {urdhva-mfdatn Iripdd Brahma). This idea, 
in a sliglitly modified form, appears in the Katha Vpantsad, 
VI. I, where i; is said that this universe is the eternal Asvattha 


* Gita, vm. 25 ; i>:. 4. “ /hid. vii. 29; xui. 34. ^ Ihid. xvili, 66. 
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tree which has its root high up and its branches downwards 
{urdhva-mrih 'vak-sdkhah). The Gita borrows this idea and says, 
“1 his is called the eternal Asvattha (pipul tree) with its roots high 
up and branches downwards, the leaves of which are the Vedas; 
and he who knows this, he knows the Vedas” (xv. i). Again it is 
sai l, ” Its branches spread high and low,its leaves of sense-objects 
are nourished by the gunaXy its roots are spread downwards, tied 
with the knots of karma, the human world” (xv. 2); and in the 
next verse, it is said, “In this world its true nature is not perceived; 
its beginning, its end, and the nature of its subsistence, remain 
unknown; it is only by cutting this firmly rcmted Asvattha tree 
with the strong axe of unattachment that one has 

to seek that state from whicir, when once achieved, no one returns. ” 
It is clear from the above three passages that the Citd has elabo¬ 
rated here the simile of the Asvattha tree of the Katha IJpanisad. 
'I’he GUd accepts this simile of God, but elaborates it by supposing 
til at these branches have further leaves and other roots, which take 
tlieir sap from the ground of human beings, to which they are 
attached by the knots of karma, 'hhis means a duplication of the 
Asvattha tree, the main and the subsidiary. The subsidiary one is 
an overgrowth, which has proceeded out of the main one and 
has to be cut into pieces before one can reacli that. The principal 
idea underlying this simile throws a Hood of light on the Gltd 
conception of God, which is an elaboration of the idea of the 
I'urma-sukta passage already referred to. God is not only im¬ 
manent, but transcendent as well. The immanent part, which forms 
the cosmic universe, is no illusion or mdyd: it is an .emanation, 
a dev elopment, from God. d'he good and the evil, the moral and 
ihe immoral of this world, are all from Him and in Him. The 
stuff of this world and its manifestations have their basis, an 
essence, in Him, and are upheld by Him. 'fhe transcendent part, 
which may be said to be the root high up, and the basis of all 
that has grown in this lower world, is itself the differenceless 
reality—the Brahman. But, though the Brahman is again and 
again referred to as the highest abode and the ultimate realization, 
the absolute essence, yet God in His super-personality transcends 
even Brahman, in the sense that Brahman, however great it may 
be, is only a constitutive essence in the complex personality of 
God. The cosmic universe, the giinas, the purusas, the mind- 
structure composed oi huddhi, ahandidra, etc., and the Brahman, 
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are all constituents ot God, having their separate functions and 
mental relations; but God in Mis super-jicrsonality transcends them 
all and upholds them all. 'I’here is, however, one important point 
in which the (lUd ditfers from the Upanisads—this is, its intro¬ 
duction of the ider that God takes birth on earth as man. Thus in 
the (jita, iv. 6 and iv. 7, it is saitl that “wfienever there is a dis¬ 
turbance of dhart-m and the rise of adharma, I create myself; 
though 1 am unborn, of immortal self and the lord of all beings, 
yet by virtue of my own nature {[yrakrti) I take birth throvigh my 
own iiidyd (blinding power of the i;unas).” 'I'his doctrine of the 
incarnation of Go:l, though not tlealt with in any of the purely 
speculative systems, yi;t forms the corner-stone of most systems of 
religious philosopliy and religion, aiul the (j'ltd is probably the 
earliest work availihle to us in which this doctrine is found. The 
effect of its inlrod iction and of the dialogue form of the Gita, in 
which the man-god Krsna instru<.:ts Arjuna in the philosophy of 
life and conduct, is that tlie instruction regarding the personality 
of God becomes i.v)n( rete and living. As will be evident in the 
course of this section, the Gita is not a treatise of systematic 
philosophy, Init a pr.actical course of introduction to life and 
conduct, conveyed by God Mimself in the form of Krsna to His 
devotee, .Arjuna. fn the Gild abstract ]iliilosophy melts down 
to an insight intc the nature of practical life and conduct, as 
discussed with all the intimacy of the personal relation between 
Krsna and Arjuna, which suggests a similar personal relation 
betw'een God and man. Foi the God in the Gita is not a God of 
abstract philosophy or tlieology, but a G()d who could be a man 
and he capable of all ])ersonal relations. 

The all-pervasive nature of (iod and the fact that He is the 
essence and upholdei of all things in the world is again and 
again in various ways emphasized in the Gitd. dims Krsna says, 
“'Iliere is nothirg greater than I, all things are held in me, 
like pearls in the bread of a pearl garland; 1 am the liquidity^ in 
waiter, the light cf tlie sun and the moon, manhood (paurusa) 
in man; gootl smell in earth, the heat of the sun, intelligence in 
the intelligent, heroism in the heroes, strength in the strong, and 
1 am also the desiies which do not tran.sgress the path of virtue'.” 
Again, it is said that “in my unmanifesied (avyakta) form I 
pervade the whole world; all beings exist (.'ompletely in me, but 

^ Gud, vii. 7-1 1 * 
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I am not exhausted in them; yet so do I transcend them that none 
of the beings exist in me—I am the upholder of all beings, I do 
not exist in them and yet I am their procreatorh” In both these 
passages the riddle of God’s relation with man, by which He 
exists in us and yet does not exist in us and is not limited by us, 
is explained by the fact of the threefold nature of God; there is 
a part of Him which has been manifested as inanimate nature and 
also as the animate world of living beings. It is with reference to 
this all-pervasive nature of God that it is said that “as the air in 
the sky pervades the whole world, so are all beings in ‘ me ’ (God). 
At the end of each cycle (kalpa) all beings enter into my nature 
{prakrtim yanti mdmikdm), and again at the beginning of a cycle I 
create them. 1 create again and again through my nature [prakrti ); 
the totality of all living beings is helplessly dependent on prakrip 
The three prakrtis have already been referred to in the previous 
sections— prakrti of God as cosmic matter, prahrti as the nature 
of God from which all life and spirit have emanated, and prakrti 
as mdyd, or the power of God from which the three gunas have 
emanated. It is with reference to the operation of these prakrtis 
that tlie cosmic world and the world of life and spirit may be 
said to Ije existent in God. But there is the other form of God, 
as the transcendent Brahman, and, so far as this form is con¬ 
cerned, God transcends the sphere of the universe of matter and 
life. But in another aspect of God, in His totality and super¬ 
personality, He remains unexhausted in all, and the creator and 
upholder of all, though it is out of a part of Him that the world 
has come into being. The aspect of God’s identity with, and the 
aspect of His transcendence and nature as the father, mother and 
supporter of the universe, are not separated in the Gita, and both 
the aspects are described often in one and the same passage. Thus 
it is said, “I am the father, mother, upholder and grandfather of 
this world, and I am the sacred syllable OM, the three Vedas, 
Rk, Saman and Yajus; I am the sacrifice, the oblations and the 
fire, and yet I am the master and the enjoyer of all sacrifices. I am 
the final destiny, upholder, matter, the passive illuminator, the 
rest, support, friend, the origin, the final dissolution, the place, 
the receptacle and the immortal seed. I produce heat and shower, 
I destroy and create, I am both death and the deathless, the good 
and the bad®.” With reference to His transcendent part it is 
' GUa, IX. 3-5. * Ibid. IX. 6-8. ® Ibid. ix. 16-19, 24. 
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said, “Tlic sun, the moon and lire do not illuminate it—it is my 
final abode, from which, when once achieved, no one returns'.” 
And again, immediately after, it is .said, “ It is my part that forms 
the eternal soul-principle {jiva-hhiita) in the living, which attracts 
the five senses and the manas which lie buried in prakrd, and 
which takes the body and goes out ol it with the six senses, just 
as air takes ou': fragrance from the flov'ers'*.” And then God is 
said to be the controlling agent of all operations in this world. 
Thus it is sai ; 1 , By my energy I upholtl the world and all 
living beings aiul fill all crops with their specific juices; as fire in 
the bodies of iving beings, and aided by the biomotor prana 
functions, 1 digest the lour kinds of fotnl; I am the light in the 
sun, the moon .uid fire.” Again it is said, “1 reside in the hearts 
of all; knowledge, forgetfulness ami memory all come from me; 
I alone am to he known by the Vedas; 1 alone know the Vedas, 
and I alone am he author of the VedantaA” From these examples 
it is evident tha: tht Gita does not know that pantheism and deism 
and theism cannot well he jumbled up into one as a consistent 
philosophic creed. And it does not attempt to answer any objec¬ 
tions that may be made against the combination of such opposite 
views. The Gild not only asserts that all is God, but it also 
again and again repeats that God transcends all and is simul¬ 
taneously transciindent and immanent in the world. The answer 
apparently implied in the Gita to all objections to the apparently 
different views of the nature of God is that transcendentalism, 
immanentalism and pantheism lose their distinctive and opposite 
characters in the melting w'hole of the super-personality of God. 
Sometimes in the same passage, and sominimes in passages of the 
same context, the Gita talks in a pantheistic, a transcendental or 
a theistic vein, and this seems to imply that there is no contra¬ 
diction in the different aspects of God as preserver and controller 
of the world, as the substance of the world, life and soul, and 
as the transcendent substratum underlying them all. In order 
to emphasize the fact that all that exists and all that is worthy 
of existence or all that has a superlative existence in good or 
bad are God’s manifestation, the Gitd is never tired of repeating 
that whatever is highest, best or even worst in things is God or 

^ Gua, XV. 6. 

* Ibid, XV. 7 ari'i 8. It is curious that here the word I^vara is used ae an 
epithet oi jiva 

“ Ibid. XV. 8. 12 13, 14, 15. 
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God’s manifestation. Thus it is said, am the gambling of 
dice in all deceptive operations, I am victory in all endeavours, 
heroism of the heroes and the moral qualities (sattva) of all 
moral men {sattvavatam)”; and after enumerating a number of 
Such instances Krsna says that, wherever there are special gifts 
or powers or excellence of any kind, they are to be regarded 
as the special manifestation of God^, The idea that God holds 
within Himself the entire manifold unmrse is graphically em¬ 
phasized in a fabulous form, when Krsna gives Arjuna the 
divine eye of wisdom and Arjuna sees Krsna in his resplendent 
divine form, shining as thousands of suns burning together, with 
thousands of eyes, faces and ornaments, pervading the heavens 
and the earth, with neither beginning nor end, as the great cosmic 
person into whose mouths all the great heroes of Kuruksetra field 
had entered, like rivers into the ocean. Krsna, after showing 
Arjuna his universal form, says, “I am time (kala), the great 
destroyer of the world, and I am engaged in collecting the harvest 
of human lives, and all that will die in this great battle of Kuruk¬ 
setra have already been killed by me; you v/ill be merely an instru¬ 
ment in this great destruction of the mighty battle of Kuruksetra. 
So you can fight, destroy your enemies, attain fame and enjoy the 
sovereignty without any compunction that you have destroyed the 
lives of your kinsmen.” 

The main purport of the Gita view of God seems to be that 
ultimately there is no responsibility for good or evil and that good 
and evil, high and low, great and small have all emerged from 
God and are upheld in Him. When a man understands the nature 
and reality of his own seif and its agency, and his relation with 
God, both in his transcendent and cosmic nature, and the universe 
around him and the ^unas of attachment, etc., which bind him to 
his worldly desires, he is said to have the true knowledge. There 
is no opposition between the path of this true knowledge {jnana- 
yoga) and the path of duties; for true knowledge supports and is 
supported by right performance of duties. The path of knowledge 
is praised in the Gita in several passages. Thus it is said, that just 
as fire burns up the wood, so does knowledge reduce all actions 
to ashes. 'I'here is nothing so pure as knowledge. He who has 
true faith is attached to God, and he who has controlled his senses, 
attains knowledge, and having attained it, secures peace. He who 

^ X. 36—41. 
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is foolish, an unlieliever, ami lull of iloubts, is destroyed. He who 
is always doiibtiOj; has ireitiicr lliis vvorkl, nor the other, nor does 
lie enjoy any happiness, liven the worst sinner can hojie to cross 
the sea of sins in the boat of know'ledpe'. In the GUd, iv. 42, 
Krsna says to yfi juna, “'I’licrefore-, havinp destroyed the ignorance 
of your iteart bv the sword of knowledge, and having cut asunder 
all doubts, raise yourself up.” Ihii wh.il is this knowledge.^ In 
the Gita, iv. 30, in the same context, this knowledge is defined 
to be that view ol things by which all beings are perceived in this 
self or God. 1^110 true knowledge of God destroys all karma in the 
sense that he who has perceived and realized the true nature of 
all things in God cantiot be attached to his passions and desires 
as an ignorant man would be. In another passage, already referred 
to, it is said tf at the roots of the watridly Asvattha tree are to be 
cut by the svtord of unattachinent. ’'f'lie confusion into which 
Arjuna falls in he GUd,\ii. i and 2, regarding the relative excellence 
of the path of Acimoand thepatli ofknow ledge iswhollyunfoundcd. 
Krsna points out in the Gjta, m. 3, thattliere are two paths, the path 
of knowledge ind the patlt of duties (yVjuwn-ypga and 
The confttsioii had arisen from tlie fact that Krsna liad described 
the immortality ( f soul and the undesirability of Vedic actions 
done with a rtiotive, and had ;i!so askcti Arjuna to fight and yet 
remain utiatttche.l and perform his duty for the sake of duty. 
The purpose of the Gita was to bring about a reconciliation 
between these two paths, and to show tliat the path of knowledge 
leads to the path of eluties by liberating it from thie bonds of 
attachment; for all attachment is due to ignorance, and ignorance 
is removed by true knowledge. Hut the true knowledge of God 
may be of a twofokl nature. One may attain a knowledge of 
God in His tianscemlence as Hnibiuan, and attain the philosophic 
wisdom of th .t fotindation of all things in Brahman as the ultimate 
substance and source of all manifestation and appearance. There 
is another woiy of clinging to fJod as a super-person, in a personal 
relation of intimacy, friendship anti dependence. The Gita admits 
that both these ways may leael ns to the attainment ol our highest 
realization. But it is the latter which the Gita prefers and considers 
easier, Thus the Gita says (xii. 3 5) tliat those who adore the in¬ 
definable, urchangeable, omnipresent, unthinkable, and the un¬ 
manifested, Controlling all their senses, with equal eyes for all 

’ G'mi, iv. "17-41 
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and engaged in the good of all, by this course attain Him. Those 
who fix their mind on the unmanifested (avyakta) find this course 
very hard. But those who dedicate all their actions to God and, 
clinging to Him as their only support, are devoted to Him in 
constant communion, them He saves soon from the sea of death 
and rebirth h 

'I'he most important point in which the CJlta differs from the 
Upanisads is that the Gud very strongly emphasizes the fact that 
the best course for attaining our highest realization is to dedicate 
all our actions to God, to cling to Him as our nearest and dearest, 
and always to be in communion with Him. The Gita draws many 
of its ideas from the Upanisads and looks to them with respect. 
It accepts the idea of Brahman as a part of the essence of God, 
and agrees that those who lix their mind on Brahman as their 
ideal also attain the higli ideal of realizing God. But this is only 
a compromise; for the Gita emphasizes the necessity of a personal 
relation with God, whom we can love and adore. The beginning 
of our association with God must be made by dedicating the fruits 
of all our actions to God, by being a friend of all and sympathetic 
to all, by being self-controlled, the same in sorrow or happiness, 
self-contented, and in a state of perfect equanimity and equili- 
Itrium. It is through such a moral elevation that a man becomes 
apt in steadying his mind on God and ultimately in fixing his mind 
on God. In the Gita Krsna as God asks Arjuna to give up all 
ceremonials or religious courses and to cling to God as the only 
])rotector, and He promises that because of that God will liberate 
hirn^. Again, it is said that it is by devotion that a man know'S 
what God is in reality and, thus knowing Him truly as He is, enters 
into Him. It is by seeking entire protection in God that one can 
attain his eternal state®. 

But, though in order to attain the height a:t which it is possible 
to fix one’s mind on God, one should first acquire the preliminary 
qualification of detaching oneself from the bonds of passions and 
desires, yet it is sometimes possible to reverse the situation. The 
thus holds that those whose minds and souls are full of God’s 
love, who delight in constantly talking and thinking of God and 
always adore God with love, are dear to Him, and God, through 
I [is great mercy and kindness, grants them the proper wisdom and 
destroys the darkness of their ignorance by the light of knowledge*. 

‘ Gita, XII. 6, 7. ^ Ihid. xviii. 66. ’ Ibid. xvni. 5;;, 6a. * Ibid. x. 9-n. 
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In the Cit'd, xvili. 57-58, Krsna as God asks Arjuna to leave all 
fruits of actions to God and to fill his tnind with Clod, and He 
assures him tint He will then, by His divine grace, save him 
from all sorrows, troubles or dilHculties. Again, in ix, 30-32 it is 
said that, even if a man is extremely wicked, if he adores God 
devotedly, he becomes a saiitt; for he has adopted the right 
course, and he soon becomes religious and attains eternal peace 
of mind. Even sinners, women, Vaisyas and Sudras who cling 
to God forsuppi rt, are emancipated. K.rsna as God assures Arjuna 
that a devotee (hhokfa) of God can never be lost'. If a man clings 
to God, no matter whether he has understood Him rightly or not, 
no matter whetfer be has taken the right course of approaching 
Him or not, Goc accepts him in whichever way he clings to Him. 
No one can be lost. In whichever way one may be seeking God, one 
is always in God’s p ith". If a man, prompted by diverse desires, 
takes to wrong gods, then even unto those gods God grants him 
true devotion, w' th which he follows his worship of those gods, 
and, even through such vvorsliip, grants him his desires®. God 
is the Lord of all and the friend of all beings. It is only great- 
souled men who witli complete constancy of mind worsldp God, 
and with firm dexotion repeat the name of (iod, and, being always 
in communion wi;h I (itn, adore Him with devotion. God is easily 
accessible to those vrho always think of God with inalienable 
attachment^. In mother passage (vii. 16, .17) it is said that there 
are four classes of people who adore God : those who are enquiring, 
those who are in trouble, those who wish to attain some desired 
things, and those who are wise. Of these tlie wise {jndnin), who 
are always in communion with Him and who are devoted to Him 
alone, are superior ; tlie wise are dear to Him and He is dear to 
them. In this passiage it lias been suggested that true wisdom 
consists in the ha.fit of living in communion vsfith God and in 
being in constant devoiion to God. The path of hliakti, or devotion, 
i.s thus praised in the Citd as being tlie best. For the Gita 
holds that, even if a man cannot proceed in the normal path of 
self-elevation and detach him.self from (lassions and desires and 
establish himself in eciuanimity, he may still, simply by clinging 
to God and by finri devotion to Him, bring himself within the 
sphere of His grace, and by grace alone acquire true wisdom and 

* Gltily IX. 30-;^ S'.. ^ Jhid. IV. II. 

® fhid. vn * IhuL iv. 13-15; v. 29; vn. 14. 
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achieve that moral elevation, with little or no struggle, which is 
attained with so much difficulty by others. The path of bhakti is 
thus introduced in the Gita, for the first time, as an independent 
path side by side with the path of wisdom and knowledge of the 
Upanisads and with the path of austere self-discipline. Moral 
elevation, .self-control, etc. are indeed regarded as an indispensable 
preliminary to any kind of true self-realization. Hut the advantage 
of the path of devotion (bhakti) consists in this, that, while some 
seekers have to work hard on the path of .self-control and austere 
self-discipline, either by constant practice or by the aid of philo¬ 
sophic wisdom, the devotee makes an easy ascent to a high eleva¬ 
tion —not because he is more energetic and better equipped than 
his fellow-workers in other paths, but fiecause he has resigned 
himself completely to God; and God, being pleased with his 
devotees who cling fa.st to Him and know nothing else, grants 
them wisdom and raises them up through higher and higher stages 
of self-elevation, self-realization and bliss. Arjuna treated Krsna, 
the incarnation of God on earth, as his friend, and Krsna in the 
role of God exhorted him to depend entirely on Him and assured 
him that Me would liberate him—He was asking him to give up 
everything else and cling to Him as his only support. The Gita 
lays down for the first time the corner-stone of the teachings of 
the Bhagamta-purana and of the later systems of Vaisnava thought, 
which elaborated tlic theory of bhakti and described it as the 
principal method of self-elevation and self-realization. 

Another important feature of the Gita doctrine of devotion 
consists in the fact that, as, on the one hand, God is contemplated 
by His devotees in the intimate personal relation of a father, 
teacher, master and friend, with a full consciousness of His divinity 
and His nature as the substratum and the upholder of the entire 
animate and inanimate cosmic univer.se, so, on the other hand, 
the transcendent personality of God is realized not only as the 
culmination of spiritual greatness and the ultimate reconciliation 
of all relative differences, of high and low, good and bad, but as 
the great deity, with a physical, adorable form, whom the devotee 
can worship not only mentally and spiritually, but also externally, 
with holy offerings of flowers and leaves. The transcendent God 
is not only immanent in the universe, but also present before 
the devotee in the form of a great deity resplendent with bright¬ 
ness, or in the personal form of the man-god Krsna, in whom 
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God incarnated Himself. The CUd combines together different 
conceptions ot God without feeling the necessity of reconciling 
the op)positi(nis or contratlictions involved in them. It does not 
seem to bt aware of the philo.sophical difficulty of combining the 
concejn of GH)d as the unmanifcsied, diiferenceless entity with 
the notion of Him as tlie super-persoii Who incarnates Himself on 
eartli in tl:e human form ami behaves in the human manner. It 
is not aware of the difficulty that, if all good and evil should 
have emanateil from God, and if there be ultimately no moral re¬ 
sponsibility, and if everytldng in the world should have the same 
place in God,, there is no reason why God should trouble to 
incarnate Himself as man, wlien there is a disturbance of the 
Vedic dharma If God is impartial to all, and if He is absolutely 
unperturbed, why should He favour the man who clings to Him, 
and why, for his sake, overrule the world-order of events and 
in his faveur suspend the law' of karma} It is only by constant 
endeavours and practice that one can cut asunder the bonds of 
karma. Why shouUl it be made so easy for even a wicked man 
who clings to C led to release himself from the bonds of attachment 
and karma, without any effort on his part? Again, the Gita does 
not attempt to reconcile the disparate parts which constitute the 
complex St per-personality of God. How are the unmanifested or 
avyakta part as Brahman,the avyakla jiartasthecosmic substratum 
of the universe, the prakrti part as the producer of the gima.'s, 
and the prakrli part as the jivas or individual seh es, to be com¬ 
bined and melted togethei' to form a complex personality? If the 
unmanifested nature is the ultimate abode (pararn dhama) of God, 
how can God as a person, who cannot be regarded as a mani¬ 
festation of this ultimate reality, be considered to be transcendent? 
How can tliere be a relation between God as a person and His 
diverse nature as the cosmic universe,yroa and the gunas} In a 
system like that of Saiikara Brahman and Isvara, one and the 
many coul l be combined together in one scheme, by holding 
Brahman as real and Isvara and the many as unrcid and illusory, 
produced by reflection of Braliman in tiie mdyd, the jarinciple of 
illusoriness. But, howsoever Sankara might interpret the (kita, it 
does not seem that it considered Isvara or the world as in the 
least degree illusory. In the IJpanisads also the ncition of Isvara 
and the no ion of Brahman are sometimes found aide by side. .As 
regards God. as Isvara, the Gita not only does not think him to be 
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illusory, but considers him the highest truth and reality. Thus 
there is no way of escaping from any of the categories of reality— 
the two avyaktas, prakrti, jiva and the super-personality of Isvara 
conprehending and transcending them all. The concepts of 
brahman, jiva, the unmanifested category from which the world 
proceeds, and the gunas are all found in the Upanisads in passages 
which are probably mostly unrelated. But the Gita seems to 
take them all together, and to consider them as constituents of 
Isvara, which are also upheld by Him in His superior form, in 
which He transcends and controls thorn all. In the Upanisads the 
doctrine of hhakti can hardly be found, though here and there 
faint traces of it may be perceived. If the Upanisads ever speak 
of Isvara, it is only to show His great majesty, power and glory, 
as the controller and upholder of all. But the Gita is steeped in 
the mystic consciousness of an intimate personal relation with 
God, not only as the majestic super-person, but as a friend who 
incarnates Himself for the good of man and shares his joys and 
sorrows with him, and to whom a man could ding for support in 
troubles and difficulties and even appeal for earthly goods. He is the 
great teacher, with whom one can associate oneself for acquisition 
of wisdom and the light of knowledge. But He could be more 
than all this. He could be the dearest of the dear and the nearest 
of ihe near, and could be felt as being so intimate, that a man 
could live simply for the joy of his love for Him; he could cling 
to Him as the one dear friend, his highest goal, and leave every¬ 
thing else for Him; he could consider, in his deep love for Him, 
all his other religious duties and works of life as being relatively 
unimportant; he could thus constantly talk of Him, think of Him, 
and live in Him. This is the path of hhakti or devotion, and the 
Gltd assures us that, whatever may be the hindrances and whatever 
mav be the difficulties, the bhakta (devotee) of God cannot be lost. 
It is from the point of view of this mystic consciousness that the 
Gad seems to reconcile the apparently philosophically irreconcilable 
elements. The Gita was probably written at a time when philo¬ 
sophical views had not definitely crystallized into hard-and-fast 
systems of thought, and when the distinguishing philosophical 
niceties, scholarly disputations, the dictates of argument, had not 
come into fashion. The Gita, therefore, is not to be looked upon as a 
properly schemed system of philosophy, but as a manual of right 
conduct and right perspective of things in the light of a mystical ap- 
nmach to God in self-resipmation. devotion friendehin and tmmilior 
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Visnu, Vasudeva and Krsna. 

Visnu, Bha^’iivat, Narayana, ilari and Krsna are often used 
in a large section of Indian religious literature as synonymous 
names of the supreme lord. Of these Visnu is an important 
god of the Rg- Veda, who is one of the adityas and who makes 
three strides in the sky, probably as he manifests himself in 
the eastern horizon, as he rises to the zenith and as lie sets in 
the west. Me is also represented in the Rii-Veda as a great fighter 
and an ally of Indra. It is further said that he has two earthly steps 
and another higher step which is known only to himself. But in 
the Rg-Vedii Visnu is certainly inferior to Intlra, with whom he 
was often associated, as is evident from such names as IndrS-visnu 
(R.V. IV. 55. 4; vn 99. 5; viii. 10. 2, etc.). According to later 
tradition Vi.snu was the youngest, the twelfth of the adityas, 
though he was superior to them all in good qualities’^. His three 
steps in the Rg-\ edio allusion harm been explained in xhcNirukta as 
referring to the diree stages of the sun’s jirogress in the morning, 
at midday and it evening. One of the names of Visnu in the 
Rg~Veda is l^ipii'ista, which Durgacarya explains as “surrounded 
with the early rnys " (npi-samjnair hdlu-rasmihhir avista)‘‘^. Again, 
the sage praises Visnu in the Rg-Vedn in the following terms: “I, 
a master of hymns and knowing the sacred customs, to-day praise 
that name of thine, 'oipivista. I, who am weak, glorify thee, who 
art mighty and dwellest beyond this workh’.’’ All this shows that 
Visnu was regarded as the sun, or endowed with the ciualities of 
the sun. The fact that Visnu was regardeil as dwelling beyond this 
world is probably one of the earliest signs of his gradually in¬ 
creasing superiority. For the next stage one must turn to the 
^atapatha-brahmana. In 1. 2. 4 of that work it is said that the 
demons [asura) and the gods were vying with one another; 
the gods were falling behind, and the demons were trying to dis¬ 
tribute the world among themselves; the gods followed them, 
making Visnu the sacrifice as their leader [fe yajnam eva Visnum 
puraskrtyeyuh), and desired their own shares; the demons felt 
jealous and said that they could give only so much ground as,.would 

^ Ekdd'iias laihd Tvastd dvodasn Viputr ucyate 

jaglu.Tiyajas tu sarveuini aditydndm ^unddhikah. 

Mahd-bhiinita, i. 65. 16. Calcutta, Bangavasi J’ress, second edition, 1908* 

■ Niruktd, V. 9. [lf»niV>ay edition, 1918. 

^ Rg-Veda^ vn. 100. j, translated by Dr C. Sarup, quoted in Nirnkia^ 
vr fi * 
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be occupied by Visnu when he lay down, Visnu being a dwarf 
{vamano ha Visniir asa). The gods felt dissatisfied at this, and 
they approached him with various mantras and in consequence 
attained the whole world. Again, in xiv. i of the same work, 
Kuruksetra is referred to as being the place of the sacrificial per¬ 
formances of the gods, and it is said there tliat in industry, rigorism 
(tapas), faith, etc. Visnu was the best of all gods and was regarded 
as being superior to them all (tasmad ahur Visnur devandm 
sresthah), and was himself the sacrifice. Again, in Taittiriya- 
samhita, i. 7. 5. 4, in Vajasaneyi-samhita, 1. 30; 11. h. 8; V. 21, 
in Atharva-Veda, v. 26. 7; viu. 5. 10, etc., Visnu is referred to 
as the chief of the gods (Visnu-mukha devd). Again, Visnu as 
sacrifice attained unlimited fame. Once he was resting his head 
on the end of his bow; and, when some ants, perceiving that, 
said, “ How should we be rewarded, if we could gnaw the strings 
of the bow,” the gods said that they woukl then be rewarded with 
food; and so the ants gnawed away the strings, and, as the two 
ends of the bow sprang apart, Visnu’s head was torn from his 
body and became the sun'. This story not only shows the con¬ 
nection of Visnu with the sun, but also .suggests that the later 
story of Krsna’s being shot with an arrow by an archer originated 
from the legend of Vi.snu’s being killed by the flying ends of his 
bow. 'fibe place of Visnu (Vt'snu-pada) means the zenith, as the 
highest place of the sun, and it is probable that the idea of the 
zenith being the place of Visnu led also to the idea that Visnu 
had a superior place transcending everything, which was, how¬ 
ever, clearly perceived by the wise. Thus, at the beginning of 
the daily prayer-hymns of the Brahmans, known as sandhya, it is 
said that the wise see always that superior place of Visnu, like an 
open eye in the sky'^. d’he word vaisnava is used in the literal 
sense of “belonging to Visnu” in the Vajasaneyi-samhita, V. 21, 
23, 25, Taittiriya-sarnkita, v. 6 . 9. 2. 3, Aitareya-brdhmana, iii. 38, 
Satapatha-hrahmana, i. i. 4. 9; m. 5. 3. z, etc.; but the use of 
the word in the sense of a sect of religion is not to be found any¬ 
where in the earlier literature. Even the Gita does not use the 
word, and it is not found in any of the earlier Upanisads; it can 
be traced only in the later parts of the Mahd-bharata. 

* Satapatha-brahrnana, xiv. i. 

" tad Visnoh paramam padam sada pasyanli surayah divlva caksur utatam. 
Acamana-mantra of the daily sandhya prayer-hymn. 
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Again, it is well known that the supreme man, or punisa, is praised 
in very Ingh terms in the man-hymn (Furusa-sukta) of the R^-Veda^ 
X. 90, where it is said that purusa is all that we see, what is past 
and what is f rtuie, and that everything has come out of him; the 
gods performed sacrifice with liirn with the oblations oi' the seasons, 
and out of tf is sacrifice purusa was first born, and then the gods 
and all living beings; the various castes were born out of him; the 
sky, the lieavens and the earth have all come out of him; he is the 
creator and u aholder of all; it is by knowing him that one attains 
immortality; there is no other way <tf salvation. It is curious that 
there shoulcl be a word //flrrtvnM<'x,similai in meaningfetymologically 
nara phak, horo in the race or lineage of man) to purusa, which 
was also used to mean the sujrreme being and identified with 
purusa and ^/isnu. In ^atapalha-hrdhmaria, xiv. 4, purusa 
is identified vith ndrdyana (purusam ha udrayanani Prajdpatir 
uvdea). Again, in Satapatha-I>rahmana, y,\\\. 6 . 1, the idea of 
the purusa-suitta is lurther extended, and the purusa ndrdyana is 
said to have ficrfc rmed the pahea-rdtra sacrifice {paficardtram ya~ 
jha-kratum) aiid lliereby transccmied everything and becoineevery- 
thing. 'Y\\\s paiica rdtra sacrifice involves the (spirituid) sacrifice of 
purusa (purusi'-nudho yajha-kralur hhavati, xiii. 6, 7). The five 
kincls of sacrifice, five kinds of animals, the year with tlie live kinds 
of season.s, tlie five kinds of indwelling entitie.s {pahea-vidham 
adhydtmam) can all be attained by the pafica-rdira sacrifices. 

I he sacrifice was continued for five ilays, and the Vedic habit of 
figurative think ing associated each of the days of the sacrifice w'ith 
various kinds of i.iesirable things, so that the five-day sacrifice 
was considered to leai.1 to many things which are hvefold in 
their nature. The reference to the live kinds of indwelling en¬ 
tities soon produced the pafua-rdtra do< trine of the manifestation 
of God in various modes as the external deity of waxrship (area), 
inner controller (antar-ydmin), as various manifestations of Mis 
lordly power {vihhava), as successive deity-forms in intimate 
association as vyuha and as the highest God (para). This idea is 
also found in the later PuHc«-ra/ru scriptures, such as Ahirbudhnya- 
samhitd ft. 1) and the like, where God is described as having his 
highest form along with the vyuha forms. Purusa is thus identified 
with ndrdyana who, by sacrifice of purusa (purusa-medha), became 
all this world. The etymological definition of ndrdyana as “ one who 
has descended iVoni man (nara),” as herein suggested in accordance 
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with Panini, iv. i. 99, is not, however, accepted everywhere. Thus 
Manu, I, 10, derives narayana from nara, meaning “water,” and 
ayana, meaning “abode,” and nara (water), again, is explained 
as “that which has descended from nara, " or supreme man^. 
The Mahd-bharata, in. 12,952 and 15,819 and xii. 13,168, accepts 
Manu’s derivation; but in v. 2568 it says that the supreme God 
is called narayana because he is also the refuge of men^. The 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka, x, i. 6, identifies narayana with Vasudeva 
and Visnu®. It may be suggested in this connection that even 
the Upanisad doctrine of the self as the supreme reality is prob¬ 
ably a development of this type of ideas which regarded man as 
supreme God. The word purusa is very frequently used in the 
Upanisads in the sense of man, as well as in that of the highest 
being or supreme reality. In the Mahd-hharata nara and narayana 
are referred to as being the forms of the supreme lord. Thus 
it is said, “ The four-faced Brahma, capable of being under¬ 
stood only with the aid of the niruktas, jc»ined his hands and, 
addressing Rudra, said, “Let good happen to the three worlds. 
Throw down thy weapons, O lord of the universe, from desire of 
l^enefiting the universe. That which is indestructible, immutable, 
supreme, the origin of the universe, uniform and the supreme 
actor, that which transcends all pairs of opposites and is inactive, 
has, choosing to be displayed, been pleased to assume this one 
blessed form (for, though double, the two represent but one and 
the same form). This naramA narayana (tlie displayed forms of 
supreme Brahman) have taken birth in the race of dharma. The 
foremost of all deities, these two are observers of the highest vows 
and endued with the severest penances. Through some reason best 
known to Him I myself have sprung from the attribute of His 
Grace Eternal, as thou hast; for, though thou hast ever existed since 
all the pure creations, thou too hast sprung from His Wrath. With 
myself then, these deities and all the great Rsis, do thou adore 
this displayed form of Brahman and let there be peace unto all 

^ (Ipo ndrd iti proktd dpo vai nara^sunavah 

td yad asydyanam purvam tena nardyanah smrtuh. Manu, i. lo. 

Water is called nara] water is produced from man, and, since he rested in 
water in the beginning, he is called narayana. KullOka, in explaining this, says 
that nara, or man, here means the supreme self, or Brahman. 

“ Nardndm ayandc cdpi tato ndrdyanak smrtah. Mahd-hhdraia, v, 2568, 

® Ndrdyandya vidmahe ixisudevaya dhimahi tan no Vhnuh pracodaydt. 
Taittirlya Aranyaka, p. 700. Anandasrania Press, Poona, 1898. 
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the worlds without ;my delay'.” In the .succeeding; chapter (i.e. 
Maha-hharata, &dnti~parva, 343) nura and ndrdyana are desc ribed 
as being two foremost of sages (rsi) and two ancient deities engaged 
in the practice cf penances, observing high vows and depending 
upon their own selves and transcending the very sun in energy. 

The word hh igavat in the sense of blissful and happy is a very 
old one and is used in the R"-Vc<Ja, i. 164. 40; vii. 41.4; x. 60. 12 
and in the Atharva-Veda, ii, 10. 2; v. 31. 11, etc. But in the 
Mahd-bhdrata and other such early literature it came to denote 
Visnu or Vasudeva, and the word hhdgavatu denoted the religious 
sect which regarded Visnu as Narayana or Vasudeva as their 
supreme god. The Pali canonical work Niddesa refers to various 
superstitious religious sects, among which it mentions the followers 
of Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnahhadda, Manibhadda, Aggi, Naga, 
Suparna, Yakkha, Asura, Gandhabba, Maharaja, Canda, Suriya, 
Inda, Brahma, dog, crow, cow, etc. It is easy to understand why 
a Buddhist work should regard the worship of Vasudeva as being 
of a very low tyoe; but at any rate it proves that the worship of 
Vasudeva was prevalent during the period when the Niddesa was 
codified. Again, in commenting upon Panini, iv. 3. 98 {Vasudevar- 
jundbhydm vun), Patanjali points out that the word Vasudeva here 
does not denote the Vasudeva who was the son of Vasudeva of the 
Ksattriya race ol Vrsnis, since, had it been so, the suffi.x vuii, which 
is absolutely equivalent to vun, could well he by Panini, iv. 3. 99 
{goim-ksatiriyahhyebhyo bahtdam vun), by which vun is suffixed 
to names of Ksattriya race. Patanjali thus holds that the word 
Vasudeva is in this rule not used to refer to any Ksattriya race, but 
is a name of the Lord {samjnaisd tatra bhapavatah). It Patahjali’s 
interpretation is to be trusted, for which there is every reason, 
Vasudeva as God is to be distinguished from the Ksattriya Vasu¬ 
deva, the son of Vasudeva of the race of Vrsnis. It was well estab¬ 
lished in Panint’s time that Vasudeva was God, and that Mis 
followers were called Vasudevaka, for the formation of winch word 
by the vun suffix Panini had to make the rule (iv. 3. 98). Again, 
the Ghosundi inscription in Rajputana, which is written in 
Brahmi, an earb' form of about 200--150 n.c., contains a reference 
to the building of a wall round the temple of Vasudeva and 
Sarnkarsana. In the Besnagar inscription of about 100 B.C. 

* Mahd-bharalc., ^anti-parva, 342. 12.1-129. 1 ‘, C . Koy’s translation, ittoAsa- 
dharma-parva, p. 817, C.alcutta. 
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Heliodorus, son of Diya, describes himself as a great devotee of 
Bhagavat (parama-bhdgavata), who had erected a pillar bearing 
an image of Garuda. In the Nanaghat inscription of joob.c. 
Vasiideva and Sanikarsana appear together as deities to whom 
adorations are addressed along with other gods. If the testimony 
of Patanjali is accepted, the religious sect of Vasudevas existed be¬ 
fore Panini. It is generally believed that Patanjali lived in 150 b.c., 
since in course of interpreting a grammatical rule which allowed the 
use of the past tense in reference to famous contemporary events 
not witnessed by the speaker he illustrates it by using a past tense 
in referring to the Greek invasion of the city of Saketa (artmud 
Yavanah Sakeiam)\ as this event took place in 150 b.c., it is re¬ 
garded as a famous contemporary event not witnessed by Patan¬ 
jali. Patanjali was the second commentator of Panini, the first 
being Katyayana. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar points out that Patanjali 
notices variant readings in Katyayana's Yarttikas, as found in the 
texts used by the schools of Bharadvajiyas, Saunagas and others, 
some of which might be considered as emendations of the Vdrttikas, 
though Patanjali’s introduction of them by the verb pathantif they 
read,” is an indication that he regarded them as different readings'. 
From this Sir R. G. Bhandarkar argues that between Katyayana 
and Patanjali a considerable time must have elapsed, which alone 
can explain the existence of the variant readings of Katyayana’s text 
in Patanjali’s time. lie therefore agrees with the popular tradition 
in regarding Panini as a contemporary of the Nandas, who preceded 
the Mauryas. Katyayana thus flourished in the first half of the 5th 
century B.c. But.asboth Goldstiickerand Sir R.G. Bhandarkar have 
pointed out, the Vdrttika of Katyayana n<.tices many grammatical 
forms which are not noticed by Panini, and this, considering the 
great accuracy of Panini as a grammarian, naturally leads to the 
supposition that those forms did not exist in his time. Goldstiicker 
gives a list of words admitted into Panini’s sutras which had gone 
out of use by Katyayana’s time, and he also shows that some words 
which probably did not exist in Panini’s time had come to be 
used later and are referred to by Katyayana. All this implies that 
Panini must have flourished at least two or three hundred years 
before Katyayana. The reference to the Vasudeva sect in Panini’s 
sutras naturally suggests its existence before his time. The allusions 


Sir R. t;. Bhandarkar’s Early History cf the Deccan, p. 7. 
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to Vasiideva in tlie inscriptions referred to above can be regarded 
as corroborative evidence pointing to tlie early existence of the 
Vasiideva sett, who worshipped Vasudeva or Bhagavat as the 
supreme Lord. 

Turning to literary references to V'asudeva and Krsna, we 
find the story of Vasudeva, who is also called by his family name 
Kanha and Kesava (probably on account of his bunch of hair), in 
the Ghata-jdtaka. The story agrees in some important details with 
the usual accounts of Krsna, though there are some new de¬ 
viations. A reference to the Vrsni race of Ksattriyas is found in 
Panini, IV. i. 114 {rsy-andhaka-vrsni-kunibhyas ca). The word is 
formed by an i/wucff suffix, and it literidly means “powerful” or 
“a great leader^.’' It also means “heretic ” {pasanda) and one who 
is passionately angry [canda). It is further used to denote the 
Yadava race, and Krsna is often atkln ssed as Varsneya, and in 
the Cltd, !C. 30, Krsna says, “Of the Vrsnis I am Vasudeva.” '[’he 
Vrsnis are ref-Tred to in Kautilya’s Artho-sdstra, where the group 
of Vrsnis {vrsni-sangha) is said to have attacked Dvaipayana. d’he 
Ghata-jdtaka :dso has I lie story of the curse of Kanha Dvai¬ 
payana as th(^ cause of the destnu tion of the Vrsins. But the 
Mahd-bhdrato (xv i. i) Itolds that the curse was pronounced by 
Vi.svamitra, Ktnvaand Narada upon Samba, the son of Krsna. 'Fwo 
Vasudeva;-; are mentioned in the Mahd-bkdrata: Vasudeva, the king 
of the Paundns, and Vasudeva or Krsna, the brother of Sarnkar- 
sana, and both of them arc mentioned as being present: in the 
great assembk ge of kings at the house of King Drupada for the 
marriage of Draupadi; it is the latter Vasudeva who is regarded 
as God. It is verv probable that Vasudeva originally was a name 
of the sun and thus became associated with Visnu, who with his 
three steps traversed the heavens; and a similarity of Krsna or 
Vasudeva to the ;sim is actually suggested in the Mahd-hhdrata, 
XII. 341. 41, wheie Narayana says, “ Being like the sun, I cover 
the whole w'orld with my rays, and I am also the susfainer of all 
beings and am hence called Vasudeva.” 

Again, the word Sdtzuita also is used as a synonym of Vasudeva 
or Bhagavata. I'he word Sdtvata in tlu- plural form is a name 
of a tribe of tl e Yadavas, and in tlie Mahd-hhdrata, vii. 7662, the 
phrase Satvatum z.'arah is used to denote .Satyaki, a member of the 
Yadava race, though tliis appellation is applied to Kpsiia in a 


^ Yuthena vrpiir tjati, R^-Veda, i. lo. 2. 
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large number of placcvS in the Maha-hharata^. In the later Bhaga- 
z ata-purana (ix. 9. 50) it is said that the Satvatas worship Brahman 
as Bhagavan and as Vasudeva. In the Maha~bhdrata,Nl. 66. 41, 
Samkarsana is said to have introduced the sdtvata rites in wor¬ 
shipping Vasudeva. If Satvata was the name of a race, it is easy to 
imagine that the persons may have had special rites in worshipping 
^'^asudcva. Yamunacarya, the great teacher of Ramanuja in the 
tentli century a.d., says that those who adore God (bhagavat), the 
supreme person, with purity (sattva), are called bhdgavata and 
satvata"^. Yamuna strongly urges that Satvatas are Brahmanas by 
caste, but are attached to Bhagavat as the supreme lord. Yamuna, 
however, seems to urge this in strong opposition to the current 
\ iew'that Satvatas were a low-caste people, who had not the initia¬ 
tion witli the holy thread and were an outcast people originated from 
the Vaisyas®. The Satvatas arc said to be the fifth low-caste people, 
who worship in the temples of Visnu by the orders of the king, 
and are also called Bhagavatas'*. The Satvatas and Bhagavatas 
are those who make their living by worshipping images and are 
hence low and disreputable. Yamuna urges that this popular view 
about the Bhagavatas and the Satvatas is all incorrect; for, though 
there are many Satvatas who make a living b}’ worshipping images, 
!iot all Satvatas and Bhagavatas do so; and there are many among 
them who worship Bhagavat, as the supreme person, solely by 
l>ersonal devotion and attaehment. 

From Patanjali’s remarks in commenting on Panini, iv. 3. 98, 
t is seen that he believed in the existence of two Vasudevas, 
one a leader of the Vrsni race and the other God, as Bhagavat. 
It has already been pointed out that the name Vasudeva occurs 
also in the Ghata-jdtalui. It may therefore be argued that the 
name Vasudeva was an old name, and the evidence of the passage 
of the Niddesa, as well as that of Patahjali, shows that it was a 
name of God or Bhagavat. The later explanation of Vasudeva 
as “the son of Vasudeva” may therefore be regarded as an 

^ Mahn-hharata, V. 2581, 3041, 3334, 33*5°, 437C'; IX. 2532, 3502; x. 726; 
xn. 1502, 1614, 7533. 

^ Uilai cii sattvad bhagavan bhajyale yuih parah pumdn 

te sdtvata bhagavald ity ucyanle. dvijottaniaih, 

Yamuna’s Agama-pramanya, p. 7. 6. 

® Thus Manu (x. 23) says; 

vnisyat tu jdyate vrdtyat sudhanvaedrya eva ca 
kdrusas ca vijanmd ca maitras sdtvata tva ca. 

* pnheamah sdtvata jidma Visnor dyatanam hi sah 

pujayed djiiayd rdjham sa tu bhdgavatah snirtah. Ibid, n. 8. 
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unauthorized surmise. It is very probable that Vlisudeva was 
worshipped by tlie race of Yadavas as a lril)al hero according to 
their own tribal rites and that he was believed to be an incarnation 
of Visnu, wh ) was in his turn a.ssociated with the sun. Megas- 
thenes, in his account of India as he saw it, speaks of the Sourascnoi 
— an Indian nation in whose land are two great cities, Methora and 
Kleisobora, through which flow's the mivigable river Jobares— 
as worshipping Heracles. “Methora” in all probability means 
Mathura and “Jobares” Jumna. It is probable that Heracles is 
Hari, which again is a name of Vasudeva. Again in the Mahd- 
bhdrata, \ i. 6^, llhlsma says that he w’as told by the ancient sages 
that formerl) the great supreme person appeared before the 
assembly of gads and sages, and Hrahma began to adore Him with 
folded hands. 4 'liis great being, who is there adored as Vasudeva, 
had first created out of i Iimsclf Samkar.'eina, and then Pradyumna, 
and from Pradyumna Aniniddhu, and it was from Aniruddlta 
that Brahma was creatcti. d'his great Being, Vasudeva, incarnated 
Himself as the two sages, Nara and Nariiyana. He Himself says 
in the Malta hhdraUi, vi. 66, that “as Vasudeva I .should be 
adored by all and no one should ignore me in my human body”; 
in both thes(: chapters Krsna and Vasudeva are identical, and 
in the Gita Krsna says that “of the Vrsnis I am Vasudeva.” 
It has also been pointed out that Vasudeva belonged to the 
Kanhayana gt tra. As Sir R. (f. Bhandaikarsays, “ It is very prob¬ 
able that the identification of Krsna with Vasudeva was due to 
the similarity of the gotru name with the name of Krsna V’ From 
the frequent allusions to Vasudeva iri Patahjali’s commentary 
and in the Mahd hlidrtila, where he is referred to as the supreme 
person, it is very reasonable to suppose that the word is a proper 
noun, as the nann; of a person worshipped as God, and not a mere 
patronymic name indicating an origin from a father Vasudeva. 
Krsna, Janardana, Kesava, Hari, etc. are not Vrsni names, 
but were used as personal appellations of Vasudeva. Patanjali 
in his commentary on Panini, iv. 3. rjH, notes that Vasudeva, as 
the name of a 1 ‘Csattriya king of the race of Vrsnis, is to be 
distinguished from Vasudeva as the name of God. d'his God, wor¬ 
shipped by the Satvatas according to their family rites, probably 
came to be identified with a Vrsni king Vasudeva, and some of 
the personal characteristics of this king became also personal 
^ Sir R. C. Bhiindarkar’s I '/iisnf/7wym Giuf ^ait isniy pp. 
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(haracteristics of the god Vasudeva. The word Krsna occurs 
f everal times in the older literature. Thus Krsna appears as a Vedic 
Tsi, as the composer of Rg~Veda, viii. 74. In the Mahd-hharata 
Anukramanl Krsna is said to have descended from Ahgiras. 
Krsna appears in the Chandogya Upanisad (iii. 17) as the son of 
Devaki, as in the Ghata-jdtaka. It is therefore probable that 
Vasudeva came to be identified with Krsna, the son of Dcvakl. 
The older conception of Krsna’s being a rtvij is found in the 
Mahd-bhdrata, and Bhisma in the Sahhd-parva speaks of him as 
being a rtvij and well-versed in the accessory literature of the 
Vedas (yedanga). It is very probable, as Dr Ray Chaudhury points 
out, that Krsna, the son of Devaki, was the same as Vasudeva, 
the founder of the Bhagavata system; for he is referred to in 
the Ghata-jataka as being Kanhayana, or Kanha, which is the 
same as Krsna, and as Devaki-putra, and in the Chandogya 
Upanisad, lu. 17. 6, also he is referred to as being Devaki-putra. 
In the Ghata-jataka Krsna is spoken of as being a warrior, 
whereas in the Chandogya Upanisad he is a pupil of Ghora 
Angirasa, who taught him a symbolic sacrifice, in which penances 
(tapas), gifts (ddna), sincerity {drjava), non-injury (ahimsd.) and 
truthfulness (satya-vacana) may be regarded as sacrificial fees 
(daksind). I’he Mahd-bhdrata, ll. 317, describes Krsna both as a 
sage who performed long courses of asceticism in Gandhamadana, 
I’uskara and Badari, and as a great warrior. He is also described 
in the Mahd-bhdrata as Vasudeva, Devaki-putra and as the chief 
(if the Satvatas, and his divinity is everywhere acknowledged there.. 
But it is not possible to assert definitely that Vasudeva, Krsna the 
warrior and Krsna the sage were not three different persons, who 
in the Mahd-bhdrata were unified and identified, though it is 
([uite probable that all the elifferent strands of legends refer to 
one identical person. 

If the three Krsnas refer to one individual Krsna, he must 
have lived long before Buddha, as he is alluded, to in the Chandogya, 
and his guru Ghora Angirasa is also alluded to in the Kausitaki- 
hrdhmana, xxx. 6 and the Kdthaka-sarnhitd, 1. i, which are pre- 
Buddhistic works. Jaina tradition refers to Krsna as being anterior 
to Parsvanatha (817 B.C.), and on this evidence Dr Ray Chaudhury 
thinks that he must have lived long before the closing years of 
the ninth century b.c.^ 

‘ Early History of the Viiisnava Sect, p. 39. 
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Bhagavata and the Bhagavad-gita. 

'['he Maha bhanilti (xii. 348) assnciatos the Bhagavad-gitd with 
the doctrines oi the hikanti-Vaisnavas. It is said there that the God 
Hari (hliagiivdit Jlari) always blesses those that are devoted to God 
without any iilea of gain {ekdiitin) and accepts their adorations, 
oilcred in accordance witii proper rites (vidhi-prayuktay. 'This 
ekdnia religion {(didnia-dharma) is dear to Narayana, and those 
who adhere to it attain to llari, as Nilakantha, the commentator 
on the points out, without passing through the three 

stages of Amrin.ldha, Pratlyutnna and Sainkarsana. The chdntin faith 
leads to much higher goals than the paths of those that know the 
Vedas and leatl the lives of asceiies. The principhts ot this ekdntm 
faith were enunciatetl by the llhagavat himself in the battle t)t the 
Pandavas ami the Kurus, when Aritma felt disinclined to fight. 
This faith can be traced originally to \\\c Buma-veda. It is said that, 
when Narayana created Brahma, he gave him this sdtvata faith, 
and from taat time fbrtli, as the Midid-hharata stues, there has 
been a hoit of persons wlio were instructed in this faith and 
followed it It w'as at a iinich lal^ i stage briefly described in 
the Hari-gUd^. This faith is very obscure and very (lifficult to 
be practised, and its chief feature is cessation from all kinds of 
injury. In lonie places it is said to recognize one vvuha: in other 
places two ami in others three, v\Tdiax are mentioned. Hari, 
however, is the final ami absolute reality; he is both the agent, 
the action .ind the cause, as well as the absolute beyond action 
There are, however,but few rhdiitins in the world; had the 
world fieen filled with rhdiiliiis, who never injured anyone, were 
always engaged in doing good to others and attained self-know- 

' i'Jiiintini) l isL-.liii/i-h/uikhih, Nilakanllia’s , luniiientary on t)ie Mahil-bharata, 
XU. .utt- a- _ 

^ kiitiiito hiTri-^’Uusu 1 So 'bhe tr.'utiO'onal 

teachine ot tht (Vl/e doctrine’s is n’liroscntct! a.s ancient in the (iitd itsett (iv. i—a), 
where it is .sait; thal Bliaeavrin ik-cliireil il to Vivasvan, and he retated it to Manu, 
and Mann to Iksvflkn, anti so on, until aftt-r a lono tinif it was lost; it was again 
revi\etl t^v Krina in the lortri ot tire In itie hlfilid-hhorato^Xll. 

;t 4 iS, it is said rh.it Sanatkiiniara learm'd this diK lnno from Narayana, from him 
Prijapati, from liitn Uaibh\a anti Irom liitn Koksi. It was then lo.st. 'Then again 
Brahma learnt d it from Narayana, anti from him the Barhisadii sages learned it, 
and from them J yestha. 'I'hen again tt was lost; then again Brahm.a learned it from 
Narayan.i, and from him Daksa learned it, and from him Vivasvan, and frtim 
Vivasvan Man.i, and from Mamj iksvaku. 'rhiis the tradition of the Bhanavad- 
f’lld^ as given i i the poem itself, tallies with the Mofid-bhdrata account. 
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ledge, then the golden age, krta yuga, would have come again, 
'riiis ekanta religion is a faith parallel tci that of the Sarnkhya- 
yoga, and the devotee who follows it attains Narayana as his 
ultimate state of liberation. From this description in the Maha- 
bha'ala it seems that the doctrine of the Gita was believed to be 
the ekdntin doctrine originally taught by Narayana to brahma, 
Niitada and others long before the recital of the Gita by Knsna in 
the Mahd-bhdrata battle. It is further known that it had at least 
four or five different schools or variant forms, viz. eka-vyUha, dvi- 
vydha, tri-vydha, catur-vyulia and ekanta, and that it was known 
as the .Satvata religion. 

Yamunaearya in his Agama-prdmdnya tries to combat a number 
of views in which tlie bhagavatas were regarded as being in¬ 
ferior to brahmins, not being allowed to sit and dine with them. 
The Satvatas, again, are counted by Alami as a low-caste people, 
born from outcast Vaisyas and not emtitled to the holy thread 
The Satvatas were, of conr.se, regardetl as the same as bhagavatas, 
and their chief duties consisted in worshipping for their living in 
Visnu temples by the order of the king-. Thty also repaired or 
constructed temples and images for their living, and were there- 
foie regarded as outcasts. 'I'hat the bhagavatas did in later times 
worship images and build images and temples is also evident from 
the fact that most of the available Panca-rdtra works are full of 
details about image-building and image-worship. I'he Gita (ix. 26) 
also speaks of adoration with water, flowers and leaves, which 
undoubtedly refers to image-worship. Samkarsana, as the brother 
or companion of Krsna, is mentioned in Patafijali’s Mahd-bhdsya 
(ii. 2. 24) in a verse quoted by him, and in 11. 2. 34 he seems to 
quote another passage, in which it is related that different kinds 
of musical instruments were played in the temple of Dhana- 
pati, Rama and Kesava, meaning Balarama, Sarnkarsana and 
Krsna^. 

As Yamuna points out, the opponents of the Bhagavata school 
urge that, since the ordinary Brahminic initiation is not deemed 

' vaisydt tu jay ate vratyat sudhanvdearya eva ca 

kdrU$as ca vijanntd ca mailrah sasvata eva ca. .jgama-prdmdnya, p. 8. 

^ pancamah sdlvato ndma Vifnor dyatandm hi sa 

pujayed djnayd rdjndm sa tu bhdgavatah smrtah. Ibid. 

® Saiikar^ana-dvitlyasya balam Krmasya ardhilam. 

Mahd-bhdfya, ii. 2. ■z~l. 

mrdanga-sahkha-panavah prthan nadanti samsadi 

prdsdde dhana-pati-rdma-heiavdndm. Ibid. 11. 2. 34. 
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a sufficient qualification for undertaking the worship of Visnu, 
and since sjifcia; and peculiar foniis of initiation and ceremonial 
performances are necessary, it is clear tliat tlic Bhiigavata forms 
of worship are not Vedic in their origin. I'he fourteen Hindu 
sciences, \'v/.. tiu six veddnoas on Vh-dic pronunciation (silisd), ritual 
(/«///)«),grammar (vydkararid), metre (rhimdtis), A'^tnmomy (jyotisa), 
lexicography {niyukta), tlie lour Veilas, Mirnauisa, argumentative 
works or plulost jtiiy (iivdvti-vistMra),thc mythologies (/u/rar/u) and 
rules of conduc (d/iaimii-sdsini), do not refer to the Panca-rdtra 
scriptures as being lounted in tlieir uumlier. So the Bhagavataor 
the Panca-rdtra scriptures are of non-Ve<lic origin. But Yamuna 
contends that, sinc( Narayana is the supreme god, the Bhagavata 
literature, \\ hid! deals with his worship, must he regarded as l iaving 
the same sources as the Vedas; the Bhagavatas also have the same 
kinil of outer dress as the Brahmins and the same kinds of lineage. 
Ho further con:ends that, though sdtvaia means an outcast, yet 
sdtvata is a different word from sdtvata which means a devotee 
of Visnu. Mo'cover, not all Bhagavatas take to professional 
priestly duties and the worshipjung of images for their livelihood; 
fur there arc many who worship the images through pure devotion. 
It is very easy to see that the above defence of the Bhagavatas, as 
put forward by one of their best advocates, Yamunacarya, is very 
tame and tends to suggest very strongly that the Bhagavata sect 
was non-Vedic in it:, origin and that image worship, image-making, 
image-repairing and temple-building had their origin in that 
particedar sect. Yel throughout the entire scriptures of the Panca- 
rdtra school there is the universal and uncontested tradition that 
it is based on the Vedas. But its clitference from the ^'edic path 
is well known. Y.imuna himself refers to a passage (Aj^arna- 
prdmdnya, p. 5 ) where it is said that Sandilya, not being able to 
tind his desirett end (piirusarflia) in all the four Vedas, produced 
this scripture. Tiie Gltd itself often des< rihes the selfish aims of 
sacrifices, and Ivrsna urges Arjiina ro rise above the level of the 
Vedas. It seeniS, therefore, that the real connection of the Puwcu- 
rdtra literature is to he found in the fact that it originated from 
Vasudeva or Vi:inu, who is the siqireme (iocl from whom the Vedas 
themselves weie produced, 'ritus the jivara-sarnhita (r. 34 2h) 
explains the matter, and states that the Bhagavata literature is 
tlte great root ol the Veda tree, and the Vedas themselves are but 
trunks of it, arid the follow'crs of Yoga are hut its branches. Its 
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main purpose is to propound the superiority of Vasudeva, who is 
the root of the universe and identical with the Vedasi. 

d'he affinity of this scliool of thought to the Upanisad 
school becomes apparent when it is considered that Vasudeva 
was regarded in this system as the highest Brahman". The 
three other vyulios were b\it subordinate manifestations of him, 
after the analogy of priijna, virat, vUva anti taijasa in monistic 
Vedanta. Patahjali’s Maha-hhasya does not seem to know of the 
four ■<’3'/7/o/r, as it mentions only Vasudeva and Sarnkarsana; and 
the Ctta knows only Vasudeva. It seems, therefore, that the zyniha 
df)Ctrine did not exist at the time of the llud and that it evolved 
gradually in later times. It is seen from a passage of the Mahd- 
hhdrata., already referred to, that there were different variations of 
the doctrine and that some acceirted one ryuha, others two, others 
three and others four. It is very improbable that, if the vyuha 
doctrine was kitown at the time of the Cltd, it should not have 
been mentioneil therein. I'or the Gifd was in all probability the 
earliest work of the (kriiilin school of the Bhiigavatas'h It is also 
interesting in this connection to note that the nante Narayana is 
never mentioned in the 6 ’/ 7 d, ami V'^asudeva is only identified with 
Vi.snu, the chief of the dditym. 'i'hus Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says, 
“ It w'ill be seen that the date of the Bhagcnad-gttd, which contains 

^ rnahdto ve<la-vrf<sa^ya muI<i-hhu/o t/iahd.i ayom 

^kdiulhn-bhutd m-dJym te Silkhu-hkilul^ ca yo^inafi 
jaf’dti-iHu/asya Vi'iitnyu Vd5H(/e7.Yisya tnnkhyatah 
pralipdilaUatd siddha mida-x'ediikhyatu ttrijdh. 

Ihiara-samkitd^ I. 24-26. 

“ ynsmdt siimyak par am brahma Vdsude^Uikhyam avyayaai 

asmdd avdpyate sastrdj jPulna-piirtwria karmand. 

FaiiskardfiamHy as quoted iu Rdmanuja-bfidsya, ii. 2. 42. 
The ('handoi^ya Upanisad (vii. 1. 2) refers also 10 the study of ekdyana, as in 
the passage vdko-vdkyam ekdyanam\ ekdyana is also described as bein.4 itself a 
Vctia in ^ripraina-sarfibiid, li. 38, 39: 

7KHiam ehdyanam ndma veddnam sirasi sthitam 
tad-arthakam pahea-’rdtram nmksa^dam tat-hrtydvatdm 
yasmimi cko nioksa-mdrgo vede proktah sandtanah 
mad-arddhann-rupetm tasmdd e.kdyanam bhavet. 

See also the article “'The Panca-ratras or Bhagavala-sastra,” by (jovindacarya 

Svaniin, ipit- 

^ That the ekdntin faith is the same as the Satvata or the Pahea-rdtra faith is 
evident from the following quotation from the Padma-tanfra, iv. 2. 88: 
suris suhrd hhdga^'alas sdtvatah pahca-kcila-vit 
ckdnlikas tau^mayas c.n pafica-rdtriha ify api. 

This faith is also called fkdrana, or the path of the One, as is seen from the 
followinjr passage from the Jh'ar^i-^samhitd, i, 18: 

moksdyandya ZYii paniha ctad-anyo na vidyatc 
tasmdd ckdyanam ndma pravadanti manisinah. 
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no mention of the ryrdim or personified forms, is much earlier 
tlum tliose of the inscriptions, the Niitdem and I’atanjali, i.e. it was 
composed not later tlian the hegiimins^ of the fourth century before 
the Christian en liovv much earlier it is difficult to say. At the 
time when tlie (ji ta was conceived and composed the identification 
of Viisudeva witli Narayana had not yet taken place, nor had the 
fact of his being in incarnation of Vi.smi come to be acknowledged, 
as appears from tlie work itself. .. V'isnu is alluded to as the chief of 
the Adilyas and rot as the supreme ticing, and Vasudeva was Visnu 
in this sense, as mentioned in chapter x, because the best thing of 
a group or class is represented to be his vibhuti or special mani¬ 
festation’.” 

The date of the Oita has been the subject of long discussions 
among scholars, and it is inconvimient for our present purposes 
to enter into an elaborate controversy. One of the most extreme 
views on the su iject is that of Dr Dorinser, who holds that it 
was composed alter Buddha, and several >.enturies after the com¬ 
mencement of tl e C hristian era, luuler the influence of the New 
Testament . .Mr Telang in the introduction to his translation of 
the Bhagarad-gita points out -as has biaai shown above—that 
the Bhagavad-glta iloes not know anything that is jieculiarly 
Buddhistic. Attempt has also liecn made to prove that the Gita 
not only does not know anything Buddhistic, but that it also 
knows neither the ac’cepted Sarnkhya philosophy nor the Yoga of 
Patahjali's Yoga-suh a. This, together with some other secondary 
considerations noted above, such as tlie non-identification of Vasu¬ 
deva with Nariivana and the ni.m-appearanee of x\mvyuba doctrine, 
seems to be a v .’ry strong reason for holding the Gita to be in 
its general structiin [ire-Buddhistic. 4 ’he looseness of its com¬ 
position, hoivevcr, always made it easy to interpolate occasional 
verses. Since th.-re is no other consirleration which might lead us 
to thiidi tliat the (Ttd was written after the Bralima-siitras , the 
verse Brahma-sUha-tiadais raira hetumadbhir viniscilaih has to be 
either treated as i n interpolation or interpreted diflerently, fiahkara 
also thought tha’ the Brahma-snlra referred to the Gita as an old 
sacred writing {stnrti), and this tallies w'ith our other considerations 
regarding the antiquity of the Gita. 'I'lie view of Dr Lorinser, 
that the Bhagar id-gita must have borrowed at least some of its 
materials from Taristianitv, has been pretty successfully refuted by 

^ \ ’tliptiii ntn atttl Stui lsni, ]>. i 
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Mr I'elan^r in the introduction to his translation, and it therefore 
need not he here ajj;ain combated. Dr Ray Chaudhury also has 
discussed tlie problem oi the relation of Hhagavatism to Chris¬ 
tianity, and in the discussion nothing has come out which can 
tidiiiitely make it seem probable that the Bhagavata cult w;is 
indebted to Christitinity at any stage of its development; the 
possibility of the Gita being indebted to Christianity may be 
heUl to he a mere lancy. It is not necessary here to enter into 
any long discussion in refuting Garbe’s view that the Gita was 
originally a work on Sainkhya lines (written in the first half of 
the second century n.c.), which was revised on Vedantic lines 
and brought to its present form in the sieconcl century a.d.; for 
I suppose it has been amply proved that, in the light of the 
uncontradicted tradition of the Mahd-bharata and the Panca-ratra 
literature, the Gltd is to be regarded as a work of the Bhagavata 
school, and an internal analysis of the work also shows that the 
Gita is neither an ordinary Samkhya nor a Vedanta work, but 
represents some older system wherein the views of an earlier 
school of Samkhya are mixed up with Vedantic ideas different 
from the Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara. The arbitrary and 
dogmatic assertion of Garbe, that he could clearly separate the 
original part of the Gltd from the later additions, need not, to my 
mind, be taken seriously. The antiquity of the Bhagavata religion 
is, as pointed out by Tilak, acknowledged by Senart [The Indian 
Interpreter, October 1909 and January 1910) and Biihler [Indian 
Antiquary, and the latter says, “'Rhe ancient Bhagavata, 

Satvata or Pahea-ratra sect, devoted to the worship of Narayana and 
his deified teacher Krsna Devaki-putra, dates from a period long 
anterior to the rise of the Jainas in the eighth century b.C.” And 
assuredly the Gltd is the earliest available literature of this school. 
.\s regards external evidence, it may be pointed out that the Gltd 
is alluded to not only by Kalidasa and Bana, but also by Bhasa in 
his play Karna-bhdra'. Tilak also refers to an article by T. G. Kale 
in the Vedic Magazine, vn. PP..528-532, where he points out that 
the Bodhdyana-GrhyaAesa-sutra, ii. 22. 9, quotes the Gltd, ix. 26, 

' Tilak quotes this passage on page 574 of his Bhagavad-glta-rahasya (Bengali 
translation of his Marathi work) as follows: 

halo 'pi labhate svargam jitva tu labhate yaSah 
ubhe bahumate lake nasti nisphalata rane, 
which repeats the first two lines of the Gltd, ii. 37. 
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aiul the Bodhayana-Pilr-iiiedha-sritra, at tlie heginning of the third 
prasna, ijiiotes anodier passsage of ilie (tiUp. Incidentally it may 
also he incntiorn;d tliat the style of (lie UH/l is very archaic; it is 
itself called an 1 . paiiisad, and there are many passages ii'i it which 
are idund in tli;' /.s',7 (Isn, 5, cl. the liliaydiuid-pita, .xiil. 15 and 
\l. 2()), Mundaka {Mund. 11. 1. 2, cl. the C,itu, xiii. 15), Kathaka 
(11, 1:^, II. iS and ii) and 11. 7, cf. the (lud, viii. ii; n. 20 
and 29) and otl er Upamsads. We are thus led to assign to the 
(iitd ;i very ear y tfite, and, since there is no definite evidence 
to show that il was post-Bmldhistu', and since also the (jitd 
does not contain ti;e slightest rel'enaice to anything Buddhistic, 
[ venture to suggest that it is pre-Bnddhistic, liowever unfashion¬ 
able such a vievc may apjiear. .\n examination of the ijttd from 
the point of view of language also shows that it i.s archaic and largely 
un-I*aninean. '1 htis from the root yudh we have yudhya (viii. 7) 
for ytidliya.sva ■, ytit, which is dhnnvc-padd in Biininean Sanskrit, 
is tised in piirasmai-padu tilso, as iti vi. 36, vii. 3, ix. 14 and 
XV. II; ram is also used in parastnai-pada m x. 9. 'The roots kdnks, 
vraj\ vis and iih; are used in I’aninean Siuiskrit in parasmai-pada, 
but in the Oltd tlic\ are all used in ittmanr-pada as well-—in 
I. 31, vraj in 11, 54, xns in xxiii. 55 ami n/g in vi. 19 and xiv. 23. 
.'\gain, the verb ud-vij, which is generally used in atniane-pada, is 
iisetl in parasm n-pada in v. 20; nirasisyasi is used in xti. 8 for 
nivatsyasi, md htcah for md sorih in XVi. 5; and the usage of 
prasavisyadhvarn in iii. to is iinite ungrammatical. So yamah 
samyamatdm in x. 29 should he vomah sarnyacchatdm, he sakhett 
in XI. 41 is an insttmee of wrong sandhi, priydydrhasi in xi. 44 is 
used for priydydh arhasi, smdnindin in \. 24 is used for sendnydm^. 
These linguistic irregularities, tlunigh thev may not themselves be 
regarded as determining anytliing dcdinitelv, may yet be regarded 

‘ BodhtlyutKi-Cjthya-sesa-siilrti : 
tiid (Vi 1 hhitfiavan, 

palrat}' ptispam phnUim toyam yo tup idiuhtyd prayacchati 
tiid ah iui bkdkty-up'ifiytatn ahuimi prayalutmanah^ 

Also Bodh(lV(ina-f i'r-nied/ia-sufrd: yntasya vui f.tnnnsyfisyu dhriwam maranam 

Iti vijuinviit jdtt: fia prahrsypn nitie ctt tat vfytdcld. 

(A)nipare the iiltd. jdta'syo hi dhrnvo tnriynh, etc. 

N.H. I’hi’se rct'crences jtre all taken troin 'I'ilak's BhagavLid-^tlid-raiiasya 
Pp. 57^t 

Iwtr cnurneru'ion of more errors nf this cliaractcr see Mr V. Iv. Rajwade’s 
article in the Bhardarkar cominenioration volume, from which these have been 
collected. 
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as contributory evidence in favour of the higii antiquity of the 
Gltd. The Gita may have been a work of the Bhagavata school 
written long before the composition of the Maha-bhdrata, and may 
have been written on the basis of the Bliarata legend, on which 
the Mahd-hharata was based. It is not improbable that the Gltd, 
which summarized the older teachings of the Bhagavata school, was 
incorporated into the Mahd-bhdrata, during one of its revisions, by 
reason of the sacredness that it had attained at the time. 
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412 4<)o, 498, 499 

dHfY(‘bJiytih, 288 

tifmhdUtihd, 338 h., 368 n., 389, 497 
dfiuhtindhyd. {38 n. 
dHubhdX'd, 140 
A nuhhd'Vd-dfpikd, 7 S 
.hjubhdVd-x'fldXd, 57 n. 
Aniihb;\vi\T\unda, 58, 86 
aunhhiifi, ay) 
dnubhuti-s7'dlddWd, 47 i 
Anubhutisvaiaipacarya, 116, 192, 194 
dtiUf/idtd, 380. 39r 

amtuuduy t3(R 194, 373, 376, 379, 39S, 
401 n. 

anupiulhd, 505 
anupdPibdld-^iifnd, 380 ». 4 
atUipd.sdVd, 397 
Anupdlafd, 300 
anus, 296, 426 
niimayiy 4(^7 
ainttpatti-sdtrfd, 380 n. 4 
umtx'rttn, 63 
(um-x'ydVdsay </, 151 
amtyogii, 384 
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fimtyojyd, 384 
aiiukya, 287 n. 1 
AfWuya-prakdiikd, 56 
afivayn-vyatireki, 400 n. 
anvdyui - vydtireki - sudhyu - tnsesani 

'idily-uhhinidtam sdilhnyati^ I2X 
Anvaydrtha-prokuAkd, 116 
anvdyi, 400 n. 
anvildhiiidhana-vilda, 427 
anyaihd-khynti, 87 204, 222 

anyd purvapurva ~ hhrantn - samshdruh, 

I oy 

anyedyuh, 207 

anytinya-nnlat'komalii-i^addala., 257 
anyanydblidva, 122, (31, 134 
aiii;am et a alpatvdd updn^am, 273 
anffonam. 4y(') 

AnjLjir;)s, 281, 544 
Aft!iit‘asa~ka!pa, 283 
an}>(dayah y 2N5 
Aniiuttiira-nikdyuy 394 
ankurdy i()y 
anrulriani, 498 
unUy 261 
aiiu-kraavuy i8<> 
anu-hrasva rncasur<*, igo 
aniduasiut parimdndy i8y 
a ml a, 322 ti. 

<Jp> 73 , 501 
apadty 29S n. 7 
(ipadi'ki, 389. 391 
(ipa<{iita(safja//, 245 
opahnaVii-iHuanay 105 
apaisnna, 
dpara, 360, 370 
apdrdm oJas, 343 n. 
apard prakrfi, 465 
apdricchinndldmbutuikdrdy 23 
iipiiroksd, 6, 63, ro5 
dparnksii-pyaliti-virodhdt y 194 
aparokui-vydvahdrd-yoiiydy 149 
ApiiriikAinubhtWd, 7S 
Apdfoksdniildiuti, 80 
apd-siddkdntdy 389 n. 

Apiisinara, 43 1 
dpaTdtytf y 44, 248 
dpdv<di<i, 384), 391 

dpdJhi, 258 2^)0, 291, 311, 332, 373, 

-Wfi. 4 t'>, 455 
cipatui I'iiyUy 355 
apdfidvd s'vdkd, 448 
apdn^ry 342, x*;! 
dpdrlhakd, 384, 3S5, 388, 389 ti. 
apcldidy 4()() 
dprksd, (^5 

apfksd-huddlny 157, J s8 
Aperture, 354 t/., 355, 356 
.■Ipuhn siddkiy 49 


a p(fStcri()ri , 517 
Apparatus, 180 
Apparent reality, 4 

Appaya Diksita, 10, 11, 17, 44, 47, 49, 
52-56, 79, 82 n.y !o6 n.y 108, 216 
21S, 219; his date, lineage and 

works, 218 If. 

Appearance, 3, 5, 8, 13, 20-22, 28, 
31,37, 101, 105, 109, 194, 195,232, 

455, 459, 4S^, 471. 43*,^. 5171 

of unity, 65 
Appetites, 493 
Aj-.peritive desire, 501 
Af>prcciation, 512 
Apprehension, 22 
aprad/idna, 370 
dpranid, 12S 
dpraniddd, 505 
apratihhd, 389 n. 
dpratyak, 63 
aptdpld-ka/dy 389 n. 

opmptd pi'drlhandy 412 

dprdptayoh pi dptift aarnyo^ahy 158 
a prinri. 517 
dpsaruh, 228 
(/pdrjjd, 80 
apurva-vidhi, 46 
Ardyd, 300 
drhuddy 286 n. 3, 314 
5 :J 7 

Ardent desire, 497 
ardhci-itipta-prahuddhOy 264 
ardkdirjnli-parimdndy 343 n, 

Artxuincnt, 18, 26 29, 278, 376 

(irhdiditvdy 248 
Arisfanenu, 229 

Aijuna, 487, 489, 500, 502, 507, 

50S, 512, 516, siS, 525, 5 ^ 9 - 53 ^, 

545 

Annpifs, 326 n. 

Arnai'a-varmuiu, i 26 
ora^dy 334 //. 
arpdtuiy 452 
Arro^^int, 510 
Arsas, 430 

ArU*ries, 256 n., 289, 290 
urllui. 427, 340, 359, 479, 482, 485 
arthd-kriyd'kdritvdy 32, 108 
arthd-h riyd-sdm (irlhya, 183 
arlha-kriyd'Sdrnarthya-sath)am, 30 n. 
artfid- p! dpakatiHf , 1 37 
(ivfkd -prdptiy 384 
Arllu.'-idstfdy 274, 541 
d! ihavdtly 20 
arthdntdni, 388, 389 n. 
arthdpatti, 18, 389, 391 
drlkdpotti-sdmd, 380 n. 4, 382 n. 
Anificiai |>roct‘.ss, 358 
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ArunadlUfa, 429, 434 
arund, 291, 344 n. 
asamprujfKUa, 5o 
asiimsarfiatiraha, 154, 155 
A 5 >an^a, 164 
(isdhi^a, 268 
ds<)fi'^a-hhavarid , 264 
iisiu)_i>ii-sthslr<’n(i 524 


as fan fid -yttffa ,433 - 4 5 s 
aslfiivtinliin, 2N5 
usthivat, .'<85 n. 4 
Atnla, y(t 
Atharva, .:74. 390 
Athiirvan icxts, 299 
Atharvanic rlianns, 281 
Adiarvanii- hymns, 2S9 


(i~sarva~yata, 410 
135, 373 

a-sal-kdrya-vdda, 3(;,, I7'i, 47^, 317 

asat-k/i\ (Hi, 87 //. 

asdfmya-ai ifidytiina, 416 

A.scotic, 373; lire, 50S; postLires. 489 

Asccficisru, 229, 2^7 50S 

Asiaii<' Society of licfi^al, 203 

as/nitd, 414 

asp(i)i(/a, 2^5 

AsjH'Cts, 23(S 

A.spuaticn, 497 

Ass, i(to. 389 n. 

Assc'mhlv, 378 
Assiniiiation, 331 
Associated, 501 

Association, 15. 21, 53. 34, [56, i(hj, 
1H3, iSS, 195, 239, 321, 33S, 369. 
37.S. 451. 452, 456, 500 
(isttya, 505 
asthi, 317, 32S 
(isthi-nniinsa-n/ayd, 257 
asthira, 230, 241 
asti, 3S6 n. 

Astragalus, 2S4 n. 3 

Astrin^,U‘nt, 35S, 359 

Astrolo^^y, 436 

Astronomy, 49 

(isuf<h(i, 422 

iisukham ayah, 277 

ifiura, 314, 533, 339 

^‘Isurd-vt (ill, 27-4 n. 3 

astiyii, 413 

asi'adn, 358 

asuhfia, 341 

asuildha, 36 

Asvatiha, 524 

Asvauha tree, 523, 523 

astiikd^ 292 

aHU'Siddhi, 427 

Astangn Ayur-veda, 27^ 

AHihiya-hrdaya, 364 n., 43^ 

AHiiri^a - firdaya ~ ndni i - vaidiiryaka- 
'hhasya, 436 

AHdnya-hrd(iya-S(i 7 ii)iit<i, 425, 3 32- 


Atharvanic rites, 283, 294 
Athan'ii-Afdhi ( '/xinisad, 4^9 
jllfmn'a-siras Uymnisdd, 449 
Ath<(rv(i-i eda, 273 275. 277-280, 283, 
284. 288, 290, 291, 293 295, 301, 
.13 1. :\ 4 'K 34.1 'i-> 344-346, 3^4, 486, 
53*». 530; as Atharva an 1 Aht'iras, 
28 j ; Aym -veila an updinfi. of it, 273 ; 
Avur-veda its//penaa/a, 274; diseases 
and ihcji symptoms in, 301 if.; 
diseases mentioned in. 296 tF.; dis- 
lincnnshi s hird and dhanui'il^ 344 n ,; 
head aiu) hrain in, 340; its hone 
sy.siem 1. mil ally compared ami con- 
trasteii w nil iliat i>f CarakLi, Susruta, 
Vuiihiiata. 284 iF.; its convents as 
arranged hy Hloomficld, 295 if.; its 
f>rincjpal lontents, 281 tf.; its ]M-oh- 
able prioiilv 10 Fifi^vcda, 280, 281; 
its relation will) Ayui-\'eda, 275; its 
sdkhds, 283 l}.: its fheory of 
291, 292; on sin 7 and dfuanani, 
2S9 If ; uvalry between and 

i harms m. 293 tf.; theory of the 
orij.;in of diseases in, 299 if.; rdyUy 
fiiffa and ka/dui in, 331; whiU ncuji 
means ui, 345 

Athan a -1 '(’d<iandOopntha-H. dhmana, 
293 n. 1, 29h n. t 
Athai-i (nu'dif in Kashmir, 283 n. 
Aihan'dnyiiiisah, 281 
(Uidesa, 389, 391 
iitikrnuhn'fksnna, 389, 3142 
(ifhnutra, 2<)h 
(itirikta, 388 
attsayddh(uui, 183 
ariyoffa, 320, 321, 405 
atindriya, 347, 36^1 
atiSida, 296, 430 
Alita-kdia, 387 

Atomic, 3()7 ; ehant^cs, 194; measure, 
189; theory, t.Si, 189 
Atoms, 20. 2s, 157, i87-'9o, 193, 199, 
306. 37' 

Atri, 399, 40[, 429 


434 Attachment, 24, joi, 243, 304, 412- 

Astdhya-hrdayu-'i'rtti, 414. 4^9. 49®. 497 490, 501, 503, 

Astdhga-sarfifiraha, 263 274”- 3. -^^4 .^04. 507, Sio, 511, 513, 514, 516, 

n. 3. 304 n. 1, 317 n. t, 328, 329 /n, 521 .s-i3 

433 Attention, 23, 24 
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Attentive reflection, ’,4 

avidyd-dintaya^ 109 

Attock, 429 

mndya-dvitaya-sacivasya , 109 

Attractions, 239 

avidya rndyCt mithyd-pratyayu iti, 84 

atyantdsut. 194 

avidyd-mvrttif 85 

atthanga-sUa, 498 

rtwJyJ-potency, 10 

Auditory organ, 344 

avidyd-scihita-hYahmopdddnaiHy 11 

Auditory sense, 374 

avidyd stuff, 104 

Aufrecht, Th., 435, 439 

mndyd-sahti, 9, 20^^ 

aitpacdriha, 328, 329 

avidyopadcina-biieda-vadim, 90 

Aupadhenava, 424 

ainjjd, 4<)<S 

Aupadhcnuva-lantra, 435 

avijildtartha^ 389 n. 

aupamya, 377, 379 

(windbhdvay 140, 376. 380 

aupapaduka, 308 

avisamviidi, 136 

Aurablira, 424 

avisesa-suntciy 380 n. 4, 382 n. 

Auricular, 353 

ainsaya, 6 

Auspicious rites, 281 

avitikkama, 500 

Austerities, 441 

fwyahhiidii, 136, 381 n. 

ausadha, 295 

avyabhicdrl anubhavah, 135 

ausadhi, 359 

avyakta, 43, 104, 263, 357, 358, 462, 

aupjya, 362 n. 

463,470,471,473,476, S19,525, 

Authenticity, 78 

33 °. .S'.ld 

Autumn, 335, 370 

avyaktu vyaktii-kannd, 263 

Autumnal fever, 299 

avyapadesatma, 234 

avabhdsinl, 317 

ai'yapadesya, 265, 374, 40: 

avaccheda, 105 

Avyayatman Bhagavat Pujyapilda, 

avauhedahald, 124 

198 

avaccheda-vddn, 106 

imyakrta, 23 n., 104 

avacchinna, 96 

twydpya-vrttitva-vise?ito, 158 

Avadh 3 ni Viijva, 218 u. 

Awaking consciousness, 19 

avad/d, 508 

Awareness, 13, 14, 17-20, 25-30, 31 n,. 

(ivmthd, 44 

32, 63-65, 67, 68, 70, 71, 73, 117, 

uvastu, 202, 203 

118, 134, 151, 107, 201, 206, 211, 

avayavi, 1S7 

212, 214; of blue, 27 

nvi'damim, 2(15 

Ayodhya, 230 

avrdyittvu, 149, 150 

ayoga, 321, 405 

uvaiyutve satyaparok^a - vyavahdra - 

ayuta-siddha, 191 

yogyatvaiu, 149 n. 

ayuta-siddhatva, 191 

Averrhoa acida, 360/?. 

dbhasa. 252 

Aversion, 33s, 515 

abhicanha, 281 

Aviddhakarnii, 172 

Abhogu, 52, 108 

ai’idyamana, 5 

aedrya, 420 

avidyd, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 44, 48, 50, 72, 

Acarya Diksita, 218 

73, 84, 85, 88-90, 98, 99, 104, 

Acarya Jetari, 49 

105, 109-111, 117, 118, 148, 187, 

Acaryastiri, 171 

204-206, 209, 221, 234, 249, 304, 

ilcchiidya, ii2 

414, 41.S, 479, 498, 499; de¬ 

addna-gantho, 496 

scribed as itdiii by (.iaudapada, 8; 

ddhara, 113, 144 

in neither of its senses can be 

adhara-cakra, 355, 356 

material cause, 12; its meanings, 12; 

Adisura, 126 

nature of its causality according to 

adityw, 292 535. 549 

Anandahndha, also according to 

dgama, 304 

Vacaspati’s Brahma-tatIva-samiksd, 

Agama-prdmdnya, 542 n. z, 546, 

12; not psychological ignorance, but 

.547 

special technical category, 12; I’ad- 

Againa-sdstra-vivarana, 78 

mapada’s inierpreration regarding 

dghdtii, 497 

the creative power of, 9; so called 

dgneya, 313, 329 ti., 359 

because of its unintelligibility, iz 

dhdre palikilla-sahhd, 501 
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Ahrika, 17.^ 

iljiia-ceikra, 353 3':5) 35<> 

dkiinkul, 4*yf) 

dkilsa, 74, 75, 1C4, ii>o, 104 , -04v -35. 
244, 302. 312 31;.. 3O0, 3fi2, 3(17, 
371. 374. 37 <J 
<ikdsci-t/h<ilu, 307 
Akasu^fotto. 27I') 

Akdsa tun-Uidtra 245 
dhdsdt/itf/ka, 359 
dkiltu, 48 I > 482 
dlanihann, 29, i.ss 


Anamia-vardiKimiy 126 n. 
x\tiainlanukhLi\a, 57 n. 
AnanJasnmia, 196 
Anniulatinan, 5S, SO 
fWtanksa, 337 
Anvikstki, 390, 392 
Afijanrya, 443 
fifuih, 292 n. 
liptn, 2S0, 373 

373 , 37O, 377 

<tpy‘^y 3 59 

ahirnbhiilidtn, 329 fl. 


Aldfiivdyana-satiu'iti'i, 4.35 
alayd-vijndna, 22 24 
dlayn, 497 
dlocdkd, 304, 341 
dlociihd-pittd ^ 342 
d}fid-i(drhlifi, f . 
dmtilakd, 294. 

Amalanantia, 82 
dmd^aya, 330, 331 
dnamid, 223 

Anarulabodha, 50 51. 70, S<j92, 
iiO, 117, 124, 14S/i , 194, 19O; hi-s 
doctriru* oUii'idui pM)l)al)fy hiaaow- 
ikI tVom ManUi'na, 90; as iuspiror 
of niany lairr works of Vedanta, 1 r8 ; 
his date and works, i lO ; his iincrprc- 
tatjon of the naitno of the soil, 1 iS ; 
his refutation ol ‘ (.lifi'erenoc,” iiO, 
117 ; his view of the uaturi; oi nvithul, 
^ “7 

Anandahodhn fihathimkilauva, 12, 49, 
69, 147 «. 

Anandai>odheridra. 231 
Aiiandahodheiidra (ihik-w», 259 n. 2 
Anandiibocilic?idra Sira^vati, 231 
Ananda-dlpa, i;7 n, 

Aftandd-dipa-i'ikd, 57 n. 

Anamla^nri, 4,] n., 83, 103, 124, [92, 
i<^ 3 . 344 

Anandajhana, i n., 43, 49'5i, 78-Sj, 
92, 100, ii(>, M >. I .'.4, 172, 189, 

192, 194. 196, 2C5, 2(0, 439; con¬ 
tents of his wc^rk Tayka-sami^rdhu^ 

193, 194; his criticism of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika categones, .193, 194; his 
interpretation, of he iridfscrii>al)le- 
ness of w'orltl-appearance and njnd- 
na^ 194, 195; his .eacliens, 192; his 
works, 193 

Anandd-Uihayl , 79 


arjaVd, 305 //., 510, 544 
, h-^d--}idmdy<in(i^ 231 
itfUrtui, 313 
xdldlHilly Zi)Z n. 

<d t)u bhdVdnd, 480 
■Imtdko^Htfii^eui, 252 n. 

Aryatlc'a, 51, 124, 164, 165 
, \r\’<i-diilhdsaya-payiprri hd^ 5 
Aryd-vulyd'sudha-kard, i\z >i» 
nuitia, 4 S4.455 
ihnniiii^ 44 
(luitli, 497 

dXtiyd, 4'j 7 
di'd, 49 (> 
dS'Pddd, ; 
lisrihui, 
dssdsa, 4 S 9 
420 

dxiikyd, 305 ?}. 

Asadhar.i, 434 
dsrdya, 19, 23, 85, 357 
dsraya-hhutdhy 59 ti. 

. Isre^a, 3c>o 

Ah'd!dydU(i‘Sriiutasritr<i^ 3 94 
Asvini, 432 
A^vidhavarman, 428 
Afanka-dipand, 434 
dth’dfnka uiririt, 305 
At/na-hodhd, 79, 81 
Atma-hndha-vyukhydna, 81 ?i., V03 
ntmd-dhfiffnojxuayah, 21 n, 
dtma'idn'tmiriydni, 31o 

Attna-jddfmpudtda, 78 

Atma-Jhdnt>f)ddi‘ki-tik{I, 193 
dtnm-khydti, 87 n. 

(Vma-mdtHi, 24 

dtman, 8, .m, 58, 149, i<)4 238, 3 

307 «■ 5 . 309. 310. 405. 444. 4 

47 - 5 . si.-> 

atmaudh ^dffwid'yupatva, (i8, 1 


Anandd - hdiayi-lari, 7 (j 
Aminda-mamidkinl, 225 
Aoandapurna, 32, 5';, 83. 87 n., 103, 
123, 126 n. 

Anandatirtha, 442 


dtfH:!-xdmwdyi' z’ifaya-prakdJa jndnam , 

197 

dtma-xiifha, 24 
Aunasukha, 232 
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Ati-nusvarupa, 52 n. 

(flnui-^aktyd, 330 
nlffia-iiniyraha, 513 
. Itmdiidlnia-viveka^ 79 
Atnidrfi(i/ta-sf.mu 2 , 219 
dtmdsruyufva, 17 
dtindiHilokmia, 442 
41 m o {xidesa -I'idhi, 79 
Atreya, 277, 3 ^ 0 , 327, 333, 395, 

_424 

Atnya bhiksu^ 395 

Atreya-C’araka, 284, 293, 295 

Atreyu*('aral<a school, 289 

Atreya (iautarna, 394 

Atreya Punarvasu, 276 n.^ 357, 432 

QVdi-ona, 22, 73 

dvayana-snhii, 74 

dvuranutvdt, 197 

dvantd, 351 

dyaiami, 395, 498 

dydina, 348 u. 

Ayiii'-vct.lii, 258 27,vi7f>, 278, 280, 

2SS, 2(7,1, 2(j,(;, 320, 328/1., 3.s4ri,, 
. 7 .S 7 , .f?!, 372, 383, 385, 

.387, 389, 390. .392, 39 , 3 . . 395 , 39 <>. 
398, 399 , 4°2, 422, 423, 436; an 
upavdln ot Athriri)a-Ve<la, a 
part, of Ath/irj'ii-V'eiUi, 27H; aper¬ 
tures of the d/uiiiiii)us iu, 350; appli¬ 
cation of itiductive inethod.s for the 
di.sc(>ver.v of caii.se in Caraka, 396 ff.; 
arc pitta and kapha only 

hypothetical entitio.s? 336 tf.; as a 
•science of life. 277; a separate V'cda 
superiortotheotlierVcdas, 274, 27.3; 
a vciidiiga, 274; brain the centre of 
manas in, accordint; to Bhela, 340; 
brain the seat of sensations. 346; 
Caraka .school closely a.ssociafed with 
Alhanui-V'tuia, 278, 27<); Caraka'.s 
view of tuidi, sird^ dhutnanl and 
syntus as ducts, 349 If.; categorie.s 
oi Caraka and Vaisesika, 36(7'372; 
causes of things according to Su.s- 
ruta, 372; circulation of dhdtu in 
growth, 322, 323; cognitive cur¬ 
rents in, 347; constructive .and de- 
.srructi\o operation.s of I’uyu, pitta 
and kapha, 339; control of (tody 
and mind, 4i(j, 420; Drdhabala’s 
distinctj(jn of iiyds atid dharrianls, 
348 dliiimanjs in relation to cog¬ 
nition according to Susruta, 35/ 
ff.; dhdtu-mala in, 331; dilferent 
functions of vdyu, pitta and kaplui, 
331 , 338 ; different kinds of dticps in, 
347; dispute, methods of, .377 tf.; 
disputes, terms of, 379 If.; disturb¬ 


ance of d/isas according to seasons, 
3351 divergent views on the develoj)- 
ment of the foetus referred to in 
Caraka-satnhiUl, 307, 308; divergent 
views regfirding vdyu as narrated in 
Caraka, 332 ff,; dosa as prakyti, 334; 
dravya, rasa, vlrya, vipdka, pra- 
hhdva, 36.>-366; early references to, 
276, 277; epidemic.s cau.sed by col¬ 
lective evil effects, 408 tf.; equili¬ 
brium of dhdtus, 327; ethical po.si- 
tionof Caraka, 4 j 8 ; fallacie.s, 3801!,; 
foetal development in Susruta and 
Caraka, i':s different stages, 313 ff.; 
fomtation of foetu.s in Caraka, Sus¬ 
ruta ancf Vagbhafa, 302-304; free¬ 
dom of will in, 411 ; Ayur-veda, 
function of dhamanls in, according to 
Susruta, 350 ff.; function of the dif¬ 
ferent ducts, 347 ff.; future life, be¬ 
lief in, .(.oh; good, conception of, 
404, 405; good life and happy life, 
422, 423 , good life in Caraka, 418 ff.; 
good of the body and of the mind, 
418, 419; heart in the Upani^ads 
contrasn.'d with, 344; heart the vital 
centre of the pranas in, 340; hetu- 
vidyd in Caraka, 395; inference in, 
compartd with NySya and Sant- 
khya, 399, 400; i.s beginningless,274; 
its relation with Alhurva-Veda, 275; 
its theory of dhutu-samya and dhatu- 
vai^amyri, 319 If.; its unbroken tradi¬ 
tion, 274; jdii fallacy, conception 
of, compared with NySya, 380-382; 
3a</tti,niisrepresentation by Isantarak- 
§ita, 376; yukti pramdfia of, ,t75; 
yukti pratndna refuted by Santarak- 
?tw. 375 , 376: life, its definition, 
367; literature, 422 ff., 43s; manas 
and the senses, 367; manas, its 
theory, 366, 367; meaning of iijas in, 
343 H.; medical di.scussions in, 378; 
7 ui,il, sird and dhamanl as ducts in, 
345, 346 ; natural place of vdyu, pitta 
and kapha, 331, 336; nature (Apitta, 
330, 331; necessity of logic.il tricks 
in, 40:;, 402; number of sira, srntas 
and diiainam according to Susruta, 
349; riumber of sirds in, according 
to Susruta, 352; number of sndyus 
in, according to .Susruta, 352; origin 
in the knowledge of hetn and linga, 
395 ; origin of the world, .Susruta on, 
410; parain and aparam ojas in, 343 ; 
perception, obstruction of, 377; per¬ 
ception theory of, 373, 374; period 
of life in, 402; possible existence of 
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a pre-CarLjka li crature of it, 277; 
prdjnapardilha^ i ccoi liin^x to Cairaka, 
416, 417 ; pr(itti( 4 > h's IT), 373 ;prdttn in, 
263; principles t ( p;r( wtli, 3^1, 3-i2; 
psychological tlii'orics ot peiceplion 
of Khcla in, 341 ; psycho-physical 
parallelism in, a<aortlin;( to (..araka, 
339; rasas, their nurnher, 357 339; 
rasas, their «)n;^hT . 359, 3^0; rebirth, 
nature of, clotermitieil by past life, 
406, 407: lebirt i, (irools of. 407, 
40<S; relation of beau and heart jm, 
343! fi^ht coiuKjcl, rules of, ac¬ 
cording to (. araka, 4^0 li.; samyi^in- 
purusa, its o.aiception 36S; i</»/royu 
and praUopd of oaony 335; scheme 
of life in Caraka, 415 ; scat o{ prana 
according' to Carcka, 34,:; secretory 
character of 7 dya. pit at and hapha, 
338; sell and til.- body, 3hS , self 
and kitowlodite, 3^ S ; st if and >aa>(as, 
3h(); self and the transcertdent self 
{patah dtnid) 36S; self, in assoi ration 
with annuls, 373; t<lf, natarc of, ac¬ 
cording U> Susru a, 410; soirows, 
cause of, acc\>rdin.' to C'araka. 315, 
4r(>; soul, conceprian o*. 372 ; special 
eatet>:ories in CairaUa, 3S9; spcciid 
caiej^ones in .'•susi uta, 3^9 (I, ; springs 
of action and rii^iht conduct in, .fo^; 
sprinj^s of action in ('araka coni' 
pared with those <»j otiun systems. 
411 if,; sub'.tanc,' aial qualities. 
360-3(12; sululi* body aiul self in 
Caraka, 310; Susruta atiJ Satvikhya, 
372; Susruta's distinct on of si: ds 
and i/Jiainaniyy 34S If ; Susruta’s 
views regarding brain a ; the s< at of 
cot^n^ti\’e and conatice nerves, 342; 
synonyms i'orsrotas 348 >n;thecom- 
bination <d tlie Josus in diflercni re- 
lati(m.s, 33S; tlie (MKans in relation 
to the ducts, 34S; iheoiy of iUiatas 
and upa-dhatus, 322 323 ; theory of 
d<>sa according; to Sum ui i, 329, 330; 
theory of the Idnnation of the body, 
334; theory of kartt a in compared 
with other theories of k inna, 402 
404; theory of mala dhaius, 325 IF.; 
theory of 3 i \; inree classes 

of infereru'e in (’aiaka, 398, 399; 
transgressions [praindpatadha) the 
obstacle 10 r^^ood life, in (.'araka, 421, 
422; transmigration determined by 
dhaima and adharma, 41 1 ; ultimate 
healing in, 415 ; updh!ja of Atfunva- 
Veda, 273; validity ot the Ve<ias 
established through it, *79, 2<So; 


S^>i 

view.s of the difFereni Upanisads 
regarding the nddis eon Tasted with, 
345 ; rayu, pitta and kapha and their 
operations in the building of tlie 
body, 334 If.; wliat is its nature? 

- -7*’ 

Ayiir~ve<la-itipikd, 27471. 2, 275 >1., 302, 

. 4 .t i 

. lyur-veda-rasdyana, 434 
A yur-i’t'da -sii/ra, 436 
dyuso ^ninytli-prutyaya-hhita, 333 
ayusyani^ 295 

Iku khite. 510 
Backbone-. 286 
Had. 24(»; rh'eil.s, 411 
Badness, ;o7 
Badisa, 319. 357 
haesaza, 29s a. i 
hai‘K<izyti. .'.<>5 n. i 
hnha-smla, 85 

Balabhadva Bhaltacarya, 223 ?i. 
ikila<leva, 339 

Baladeva V'i«.l>r»l>busana, 443 
Balance, 3 to 
halt, 278 
llaikh, 35:7 

hiniiiha, 234, 267 
fiatitihaka f.ailn/, 435 
lunidhauafu . 397 
handha, .yy; 

Bai It'll woman. 234 
Basie concejT of mmd, 24 
Basic entu\, 23 //. 

Basis, 11, .’9; of truth, 11 
Battle, 

Bnttl. dietd, s-ia 

Bfularayana. 43, 260; his philosojihy, 
42; his philosopliy i.s soiTn.* kind of 
hheddhfmla-vdda or immanence in 
iranst enticnee, 42 
hddha, 222 
bddhakas tarkah, 141 
tuilin, 2K5 n b, 338 
Balabtuulra. 55 
Balagopiiki, /S 
Balagopala ^'og^ndra, 78 
Balakrsiiadasa. 78 
fidltisHUdra. tarka, 49 
Ballilka, 298 n. 316 
Biina, 350 

Biispat aiidra, 428, ,t3i 
BeartI, 325 

Beginningless, 12, 193, 2 17, 45.1; 

Vfi. 48; enuVaet, 158; si-ries, 184; 
time. 249 

Being. 10, 3t), 46, 148, 203, 2.;4, 238, 
301 
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Bcin^j-noii-beini;, 2,14 
Hellenes, 429 

Ilf), 225 n. 

Ik'snagar, sjg 
Uhadanta Yof'asena, 184 
Bhadra, 2S4 
Bhadrakapya, 316, 357 
Bhadrasaunaka, 427 
hh/iga, 2S5 «, 7 
hhai’andarii , 276 
Bha^avatl-hhukti-yiisilytiiui, 225 
Bh(igavad- 0 t(i, 70. 442 
Bha/ravad- 0 ld-hhiisy/i, 431; 
Bhaj’iwad-f’itd-bhdiya-Divaraifa, 430 
Bhafiavad-fiitu-hhdsya-vydkhyd, 439 
Bha/’dvnd-gitd-nudhdrtha-dikikd, 225 
Bhai’mind-gltri-helu-nirnayii, 443 
Bhagmiad-gitd-laksdhharonn, 443 
Bhagavnd-gltd-priidipii, 443 
Bhagavad-gita-prakdia , 443 
Bhagavad-glld-rahfisya, 550, 551 n. 1 
Bhaguvnd-gltdrthd-samgruhn , 443 
Bhagawd-gUdrtha-samgrahn-lika, 439 
Bhagavad-gltartha-sdra, 443 
Bhagavad-gltd-sdra, 443 
Bhagavad-gUd-sCira-sanigraha, 443 
Bhngavad-gifd-ldtpiirya-mrnnyii, 442 

Bha^favat, 539-34^; Visnu, 539, 

540 

bhagiislhi, 285 n. 7 

hhaifajya, 293, 295 

hhahti, 226, 442, 439, 53 '. 53 ". 534 

Bhakti-r/isdyimii, 226 

hhaktir tidesyd, 278 

Bhakti-sdmdnya-niriipana, 225 

hhcfkii-yogii, 440, 441, 451 

Bhandarkar, R. Ci,, 540. 543, S4*< 

Bharadvaja, 229, 308, 395, 399 

Bharata, 427 

Bhartrhari, 171 

■ Bhartrprapanca, i, 3(1, 43, 44, 100; 
his philosophy of bhedahhedn, 43 
Bhaltacarya Sivapriisad, 232 
Bhattiicharya, B,, 20 n., 172 n. 

Bhiitta Ananda, 264 

Bhajpa Kallaia, 2(13 

BhaRa Narahari. 425 

Bhatfa RaHhava, 122, 123 

Bhattoji Diksita, S4, 55, "'T, 2'9 

hhautiki, 334 

bhava, 498 

Bhavabhuti, 111, 112 
Bhavadasa, 87 n. 

Bhavanatha, 126 n. 

Bhavanisahaya, 434 
Bhavya, 164 

Bhagavata, 251, 544-547, 55 , 2 ; and the 
ekdntins, 545 ; sect, 545 IT. 


Bhdgaviita purdna, 220, 532, 542 
Bhagavata -purdna - prathama - sloka - 
vydkhyd, 225 
Bhagavatisin, 550 
hhdjana-laha-siifinivesa-vijnnpti, 23 
Bhdluki-tantra, 435 
Bhdmatt, ii, 25 n., 29, 36, 52, 56, 
82, 106 109, HI, 171, 215 n., 220, 
222 269 n. 2, 427 

Bhdmatl-tilaka, 52 n,, 108 
Bhdmatl-vildsa, 108 
Bhdmatl-1 ydkhyd, i oS 
Bhanuji iJiksita, 55 
Bhdnuniaft, 362, 363 n., 425, 435 
Bhdradvdja-samhild, 431 
Bharadvajiyas, 540 
bhdra-hdra, 62 
Bhdra-hdra-sutra, 61 
Bharata legend, 552 
bhdratl sihdna, 355 
Bharatl Tirtha, 52 81, 216 n. 

Bhargava, 431 
BhSsa, 394, 550 
Bhasarvajna, 122 

Bhaskara, 43 n., 193, 201, 427, 428 
Bhaskara Bhafta, 43s 
Bhaskara Diksita, 56 
Bhasurananda, 79 
Bha^a-pariccheda, 263 a. 1 
Bhdfya-bhdva-prakahkd, 148 n, 
Bhdsya-dlpiku, 103 
Bhdsya-fippana, 78 
BbdsydrSha-nydyn-maid, 8 1 
Bhdtta-fintdmani, 515 
Bhau laastri, 11 n. 
bhava, 193. 412 
Bhuva-dlpikd, 443 
bhdva-rndtra, 19 
Bhavam isra, 435 
bhdvand, 23S, 480-482 
bbavand-mdtra-sdra, 235 
Bhdvand-viveka, 87 «. 

Bhdva-prakdia, 263, 288 w.i, 433, 
435 , 43 ^' 

Bhava-prakasikd, 79 
bfuiva-rupa, 105, 114 
Bhdva-iuddhi, 87 n. 
Bhdva-tattva-prakdiikd, 98, 148 
bhdvatva, 142 
Bhava'/iveka, 1(14, 165 
bhdvdkhdvayfir dvaynr apt puraspara- 
pratikfeputmakatvdt, 142 
bhdvddvaita, 85 
Bhavartha-dlpikd, 79 
Bhavi'/ikta, 172 
bheda, 92, 116, 218, 401 n. 
Bheda-dhikkdra, 51, 54, 55 , 216, 

218 
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Bheda-dhikkdia-satkriyd, 51, 55 
liheda-dhikkdi a-saikriyojjn/i/d, 51 
hheddbheda, 44, 46, 201, 202; curliest 
references to, 43; pliilosophy ot 
Uharlrprapai'ica, 43 
bheddbheda-vddii, 42, 43 
Bhela, 2X5 n, 6, 340, 341, 395, 432; 
his psycho- physiological theories, 
340 If. 

Bhi'la-samhitd, 432 
bhepija, 27s, 2 J j, 370 
Bhesajii-lifilpa, 432, 436 
bhesajdni, aHi 
bhiksu, 505 
lihismu, 543 

hhuf’a-gaiidhiim p( litynjet, 267 
Bhoja, 324 n-, -127. 428. 435 
Bhnju-tdnira, 435 


Bloomfield, 276 n., 2(15 
Blue. 13, 11;, 26, 27, 29, 30-32. 7t. 
117, 17^, 330, 3441 3491 awareness, 

70. 71 

Boastfulness, 373 
Bodhii-siira, 57 
Bodlui-i:idhi, 79 
bndhulmalia, 265 
Boilhayuna, 43, 251 
B'ldbrtyiinei-drhya-sesti-srilra, 550 
Biidhtiyami-Bilr-nwdh, i-sutra ,550 
Bodlicndra, 79 

Bodbi-Laryavatiira-panjikd, 4 H., 501 
Bodhisattva, 513 
Bodiless emancipation, 252 
Bodily, 500; exercises, 419 
Body. 24s, 261, 320. 325. 327. 331. 
340, 3S2, 3f’5, 387- 447, 489, 498, 


hlioktr, 244 
Bhriima^gbna, 432 
bhrajuka, 303, 130, 351 
bhnwiir miidhyt , 4411 «. 2 
bhr/'igii-rdja, 297 
Bhuaunda, 257 
Bhuvah, ih 

Bhuvanaaundara SQri, 120, 123 

Bhnfi, 76 

hbiimi, 292 ti. 

bhiitii, 261, 282, 30.! n. 2, 314 n., 315 . 

, 319 . 334. 37> 
bhulu-kitatvd, 505 
h/iula~piiikrti, 197 
bhuta-suksminh, 311 
bhilta-vidyu, 27 i, 425 
bhula-vikdva, 358 h. 
bhututmon 303, 304, 415 
bhuteni dayd, S1 o 
Bibliotheca Ind ia, ,144 n. 


Body-building, 338 
Bolling, 289, 299, 301 «. 2 
Bond, 497 

Bondage, 174 , '81, 187, 204, 232, 246, 
252, 2^7. 415. 470, 488, 497. 520 
Bone, 278, 279 , 3'7, 324, 348, 352; 

channels, 348 
Bony materials, 347 
“Bower Manuscripts,” 43s 
brahnid-bhuto, 474, 475' 
hriihma-bhiiyd, 
hnthmu-cinlanyii, 77 
hr'ihi'iti-cakid, 353 n. 
brtihim-iiirya, 505 
Biahmacaiin, 282, 44O, 50S 
Brahmadalta, 99 
Brahmadeva, 427, 428 
Brahiwigrahii, 300 

Brahmahood, 37 , ,55. 81 . 92, 45°, 47S. 


Bile, 270, 317, ; 25 
Bilious fever, 298 
Billows, 329 
Binding, 497 

Biomotor, 261, 515 forces, 75, 259. 

262; function;, 104 
Birth, 498, 512, 519 
Bitter, 242, 337 «■, 357, 359 
b'ijii, 235 

bljdkkurin)(jt, 25'7 
Blackness, 238 

Bladder, 289, 290, 3:;i(i, 348, 351 

Blame, 512 

Blind, 309 

Blindness, 333, .,42 

Bliss, 4(1, 450, s<4', of mind, 513 

Blissfulness, 223 

Blood, 2S2, 298 304, 307, 313, 317, 
318, 322-324, 329-331, 335, 347, 
349, 352, 391, 372 ; currents, 348 


477 . 5'3 

Br<diiiia~iulii-sultu, 394 
Brahma-knowledge, 43, 47 , sb, 85 , 
87, too, 115, 203, 204, 223, 227, 

25- 

Biahiiian. 1,2, 8. to, 11, 16, 28, 36-39, 
41, 42, 45-48. 51.73: 80, 84, 88. 90, 
96, 99 102, 104-tob, 110, 112-115, 
118, 126, 128, 156, 163, 168, 170, 

190. 191, 195, 196, 202, 203, 205, 

215, 217, 221, 222, 234, 236-238, 
240, 243-245, 265, 271, 275, 340, 
386, 437, 439. 440, 448, 450, 454. 

473 476. 485, 480. 494, 495, 5I4. 

523, 524. 530, 533. 534. 538. S48; 

nature of causality, 10, 11 
Brtthmu na jugat-kdranum, 84 
Brahnuinaiidin, 43 «. 
hrahniti-ndilJ, 354, 356 
/iro/iwiH-consciousness, 77 


3(,.2 
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Brahma-nirvana, 474 
Brohmaijo mukhe, 474 
Brahma-pannama-vada, 43 
Brnhma-prakdiika, 49, 82 n. 
brahma-randhra, 353 356 

Bnihma-rdksasa, 282 
Briihma-siddhi, 83, 84, 86-88, 92, 93, 
(,5, 98, 106, «I7, non., 112, 178, 
198,199 

Br,dima-siddhi-tikd, 45, 83 
Br,ihma-siddhi-vydkhyd-riitna, 83 
Brahma-sluli, 148 n. 

Brahma-sulra, 2, 5, 6, 8, 25, 28, 29, 
43 n., 46, 56, 8a, 92, 103, 108 n., 
148 n., 189, 196, 204, 205, 2r8, 220, 
.!46 H., 250 251,391, 495 , 549; 

(iiacussion as to whether it pro- 
fesse.s pure monism or hheddhheda, 
.}4ff,; does not support i5ank.Tra’s 
philosophy, 2 

Brnhma-sutra-bhdfya, 30, 80, 81, 

148 n. 

Brahma-sritra-hhdfya-vydkhyd, 82 «. 
Brahma - siitra - bhdsydrtha - samgraha, 
Sa n. 

B rah mas i'i tra-dipikd, 82 
Brahmasdtra-ziflti, 82 
BrahmasUtro-panydsa, 82 n. 
Brahma-talIva-prahdsikd, 82 «. 
Brahma-taltvasamlk^d, 12 
Brahma-latlva-sairihiloddlpam, 45 n, 
Brahma-vaivarta, 274, 432, 433 n. 
Brahniavada, 283 
Brahma-Veda, 280 n. 
brahma-vicdra, 56 
Brahma-vidydbharana, 56, 82 n. 
btahma-vihdra, 460, 501 
Bralimavijnana, 54 
brahma-yajha, 487 

Brahma, 197, 229, 245, 274, 423, 519, 
539 . 546 

Brahmananda Giri, 443 
Brahmananda Sarasvati, 54, .57 n., 77n., 
79, 81, 82, 251 n., 252 n. 
Brahmmianda-vildsa, 57 n. 
Brahmananda Yati, 82 
Brahmin Sutik^na, 230 
Brahmopanisat, 251 
Brain, 340, 353 n., 356 
Bravery, 502 

Brahmanas, 292, 295 n. i, 301, 420 
Brahmins, 228,469, 488, 498, 502, 504, 
505-507, 512, 5t3, 539 
Breast, 286 
Breath, 259 

Breath-control, 268, 444, 447, 448, 
455 

Breathinii activity, 75 


Breathing forth, 259 
Breath-regulation, 256 
Breeding, 505 
Broken, 337. 33*^ 

Bronchi, 286 n. 2 
Bronchial tubes , 289 n. 3 
Bronchitis, 386 
Brow, 287 

Brhad-dranyakii-bhdsya-likd, 193 
Brhad-dranyaka-bhdsya-vdrllika - tikd, 

193 

Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad, t, 73, 78, 
83, 251, 259 a. 3, 260, 288 n. i, 344, 
345 . 391,394 

Brhad-drarfyukupanisad-bhasya, 48, 78 
Brhad-dranyakupanisad-bhdsya-vdriti- 
ka, 78, 98 

Brhad-yoga-vdnftha ,232 
Brkal-laghu-paiijikd, 428 
Brhaspalismrti, 251 
budbuda, 312 n. 3 

Buddha, 22 n., 61, 276, 424, 459, 49S, 
520 

Buddhadeva, 171 
Buddhagho^a, 164 
Buddhapalita, 164, 165 
Buddhas, 3 

75, 76, 104, 109, 179-181,238, 
239, 245. 262, 305. 34 ■, 344. 347 «■, 
3^9. 373f 3^^. 3«7» 4S^» 4^3. 4^4. 

4H4 n. i, 524 

Buddhism, 58, 117, 228, 450 n, i, 459, 
461, 495, 498, 504, 521; analysis of 
recognition, 65 ; and Vedanta on the 
notion of self-consciousness and re¬ 
cognition of identity, 33 ?i.\avidyd in, 
and in 498-500; criticisms of the 

concept of God of Nyaya and Yoga, 
176-178; criticism of the Samkhya 
parindrna doctrine, 171 ft. ; develop¬ 
ment of the foetus in the ^dli-starn- 
ha-sutra, 3C7; ideal lifeof Mahayiina, 
501; its arguments against the self 
as individual entity, 58 ff.; its at¬ 
tempt to interpret self-identity by 
the assumption of two separate con¬ 
cepts, 68; its criticism of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika categories, 187 tf.; its criti¬ 
cism of the Vedantic identity of self 
as shown in memory, 66; its doctrine 
of momentariness and artha-kriyd- 
i8,2 if.; its idealism com¬ 
pared with that of Sankara and 
vdsislha, ff.; its refutation of 

criticism of the non-permanency of 
entities by heretical thinkers, 185 ff.; 
refutation of the soul theory of 
various systems of Indian thought in, 
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j 7S IS r; si/fj in, 500, 501; stimis of 
the uhjeci ti, ;t >; (he. Valsipuiriyas 
doctrineot;oul, 50 ii.; Vasulmniihus 
retutahoji <'l th-* soul lllcory ul iIk* 
VQts(|iutrTy IS iti, 5S tl ; views, list 
of, in. 4(/) I’. 

Buildhisr ar^'iinieiits, 176, jh>8 
liiuldhistic, iKj, (51, 170, S-*. 

551 

BLiddhistic idealism, 2, 3. aa fj., 43 -7, 
.K’. 35. -05, ^70, 398; its cx- 
phinaticni o' the apparent diialjiy •>! 
object and l w.iia ness, and the diver- 
sity of objtcts, 4(); its theory iliat 
thing’s SinniltanaoLis ait; itlentical, 
4b«.; that all ideas are due {a 
Viisam'is, 26 

Buddhistic nihilism, 2, 3 
BuJiifiist I.eiie.uis, 448 n. 

Buddhist lojghtians, 1O6, 170 
liuddhists, 5, <), ;i 1, 32, 33, (>5, 67, 
t)<S,7r,g6, <>S, 113, iis, tt8, 124, 
14 $, i,; 0 , (71, .74, iSb iN«), 4f»y, 
3 ^ 7 . 375 - 5 »'>. -M-b 41 . 5 , 4 bb 43 S. 
406, $11, $14, 517. 541; 

deny any beiii^ as the ^nimnd 
of vv(>rld-a|'peuMnee wluoh is like 
dreams, 5; tlieir tjuarrel \Mift 
the V'cdaniins it^ardmi^ the nature 
o{ exii'tciut: .»s eausal ell'Kifncv, 

Buddhist sLihjtctiV( iilealists, an 
Buddhist writers, 51, 171 
buildfiitvukaliin ufi, .’3() 
hudJhi'-Viiiu'^ik'i 342 
hiuidhi-viblirmtnii, 4 ih 
huddhi-yoLiu, 4.^4, 4 5 1, 454 
budilhy ndhisOu/ui, tih 
Bulletin <b' /’. Jr-i(/c'/i/V lies Seienet s de 
Bussie, //., hi u., hj n. 
Burlingame, II, ^V.. 44S 
Ibiminw, 07, 3 : $ U- 
Buhlcr, (> , 55c* 

ciutanyu, .loy 
Caitraratlia Imiest, 557 
?55. 455 

(iikra-hliriimiv<i i-Jhi iruli, 250 


riihfur-jiiiisfsika, 34 [ 

c'll'i. 33-. JJS 

t’al.iiul, VV., 345 II. 

C'alciilla Ciii\ersity, 2 11 . 

C'liiuplutr, iji 
C'ari.ils, 352 
C'aiiila, 439 
('iHuiracandaiia, 434 
('amtra,^<,mii,. 4<> 

Caniliakiiti, 3, 51, 164-168, 171, 307; 

aiiii l.)irina(;a, iby 
rtiiuliiiiiiiili, 202 n. 

Citiuhiha ^ t,8, 99, 192, 232 
i'ainas, 199 
512 

Caiiulc.-ivar.i V'armaii, 78 
Cap.icity, 40 

Caiaka. 263, 274, 275, 279, 285 n., 
2.S<> 287,1., 292, 301, 302, 304, 

J12, 314-3J6, 3 -:- 7 , 2 -!, 329, 

. 3 . 12 , 3 .H .3.3b, , 3 : 16 . 34 “. 342 , 343, 
. 33 '>, . 34 ^<. 3 - 3 ';, .3,32, 35.? 357 . .356 «•, 
360 !(>3 36(1, 36S, 3(19, 371, 372, 

375, 376. 378 -380, 382, 383, 384 n., 
3S(> 388, 3S9, 393, 395 - 367 , 360 , 


27S, 291, 


4'.>o, 401-409, 411, 415, 417 423, 
427 426, 431 4.35, 471 -473. 475 
Ciliiikil - tiiililiikii , 43 1 
< 'uruhu { iinijika , 43 1 
f ' iiinkit - lniiHisIci , 429 
( ' iiinka - iiiiiihiiri , 273 ,.., 277, 27S, 291, 
yi .'. H ., 308,,., 310 H,, 313,/., 314, 

313.. .. 318 319H., 3239,, 324, 

32(1 327 331 332 334 «., 

335 3369., 339 340, 3429., 

3.|7, 348 »., 360, 361 9., 363, 3(16 9., 

3679., 3I.9, 370,,., 371, 373 "- 
.6/1"-. 37S 9., 3769., 377, 3869., 
392. 3'>.i, ,i6S, 39''"., 367 402, 41 1, 
4i(,, 422, 426, 427, 429, .171, 472, 
471 " , 477 

( ' iiriikil - t < illrii - priHht > il : il , 43 I 

(' litiihu - laffntryu - flkii , 43 I 

(./artli.ie pie.xus, 355 

(.!armasuTilia, 12() n . 

euutiii , 500 

(.^trtdat^es, aSf) //., 322 

Caste, $01, 503, 505 


Cakradatta, 42f, 43 1 
Cakfa[iAnidatta 275, 276 n.. 277, 302 
303'/-. 3‘^4. 308, 310, 312/1., 
313 /!., 314, 315, 31S, 310 //., 322 /n, 
3 ^ 3 . 3^4 w., 33 ^ «•, 335 . 

33'8 3 36 9., 34c, 343, 347, 34S 

349. 3609., 361 9., 362 -371, 373- 
376, 3S0 9 ., 3S4 9 ,395, 396, 405 9., 
406 9., 4IS n , 421.-428, 430-435 
Cakra systi-m, 454 


Castv-diitv, 4K6, 487, 502-505, 507, 
50k, 513, 514 

tlati'ijoncal imperative 493 
Caleyory, 12, 15, 24, 146, 147, 157, 
163, 170, 187, I9I, 237, 3O6, 369, 
. 172 . 389 
Catlli , 301 
Cattle shett, 509 
iiitur-iiimkii, 189, 190 
('ultir-mtilii-srira-samiiriifui, 2IQ 
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caurydbhdva, 505 

Causal, 176, 521; agent, 74, 177; •<P" 
paratus, iSi; complexes, 4; etti- 
liency, 32, y5> ’37. ’*^5; forces, 

:74; moment, iH.s; nature, 184; 
operation, 25,41, I44. ’73. ’73. 
ijiy; state, 37; substance, 172; trans- 
ibrmation, 44, 172 
Causality, 3I«-, ’48. ’7”. ’^f’. 

tpb; of Brahman, 106; of the world 
due jointly to Brahman and Maya 
according to Paddrlha-tatlTu, 10 
Causation, 164, 168 
Cause, 3, II, 22«.. 38 40. ‘>5, ’44. 
145, 152, 160, 161, ihh, 183, 1K6, 
188, Kjo, lyl, UJS, 203. 215, 337. 
36f>. 372. 374. 375. 389, 3'/’-398, 
516, 517; and effect, lyi; ot atoms, 
187; of the world, 37; unknown, 
iho 

CMisc-etfect, 37 , 5 . 376 
Causeless, if)I, 187 
Cavity, 352 
cava, 335 

caya-karana^^vidvesa, 33s 
ca^ihiussati, 4SO 
Ci'irana-vaidya, 283, 284 
Cilrvaka, 387. 4°^ 

Central Asia, 435 
Central seat, 357 
Centres, 16 

Cerebral region, 353, 354 
Cerebrum, 353 n., 356, 357 
Ceremonies, 468 
Cervical plexus, 353 
Cessation, 21, 234, 242; from work, 
507 ; of desires, 444; of work, 508 
ciftd, 327, 472 
ccftitam, 371 

ci'tand, 23, 36, 3°2. 3’6, 360 308, 

471. 477. S°o 
cctana-dhatu, 472 

cclanfi-pralisandhdtd, 366 

cctandi'antah, 410 

cctas, 254, 366 

evtasika, 500 

cctn-t'inmtti, 460 

cctya-samyof^a-cetanat, 236 

cctyalva, 236 

(ieylonese, 164 

chadmaml, 478 

chain , 385, 386 n., 401 

Chandah-praiasti , 126 

Chamias, 24, 275 n., 496, 547 

tihange, 45 

(Changeable, 16, 221 

(Changeful, 241 

Changeless, ii, 13. 240; being, 51 


Changing, 189; association, 63; con¬ 
tents, 15; materiality, 51; objects, 
33; states, 33 

Channel, 291, 324, 344, 347 
Character. 15, 18, 27 n., 132, 187. 
188 

Character-appearance, 13 
Characteristic, 4, 6, 18, 38, 162, 176, 
1S2,199,200,228,233,251,371,512 
Characterized appearances, 22 23; 

entities, 22 

Characterless entity, 271 
Chariot, 229 

Charm,2,So, 28 1,293-299. 3°!system, 
294 

Cluhidcjgya, 78, 246, 250259 
260, 276 n., 345. 346. 520 
Cht'indo^ya-bhdsya-nka, 193 
Chdiidogya Upamsad,43 n., 333 .344 

345 498, 521, 544 , 548’'- 

Cbandagya-Upanisad-varUika, 43 n. 
Chdyd-vydkhyd, 262 
chedana, 358 
c.hedcmlya, 357 
Checks, 326 «. 

Chemical charges, 317 
Chemistry, 357 
Chest, 336 
fhidra-malas , 326 ri. 

Chimerical, 131 
Chintamani, ’ 1 '. R., 196 
(Jholera, 282 
Christianity, 550 
Church Street, 14 

Chyle, 317, 322-324. 32S, 330. 33 >. 
348. 349 

cic-chdydpalli. 89 n. 
Cid-cmunda-dasaslohi, 79 
Cid-dnanda-stava-ruja, 79 
cid-diman ,11:1 
ci/titsd, 278, 288 n., 392, 430 
Ciltitsd-darsana ,432 
('iltiIsd-haum udi, 432 
Cihitsd-sdra-t mtra, 432 
Cikilsd-sthdnc, 429 
Cikitsd-laHva-vijnana , 43 2 
cikilsilam, 27’) 
ciklrsa, 515 

cin-mdtra-sambandhinJ, 197 
cin-mdtidsrita-vi^ayam ajhdnam, 85 
Ciinnahomma, 219 
cintya, 343 
cira-jdgara, 267 
cirdj-jdgrat-sihita, 266 
Circular bone, 284 n. 4 
Circulation, 323 
Circulatory system, 323 
Circumstance, 233 
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cit, 8<), So H,, .;3S, 24J, 244. 271 
citro-hhitti, i 1)4 

a >0 

(itrini, ;5;^. ^56 
litrim fi.'uli, ;?54, 156 
Citsukh:!. 4() 1, .S'S, Su N7 //., 

<jd, 116. II ). iz\, 11S. 147. M'J 
//., lyjn., 152. 154, 150, 157. i^io- 
171, 172, U)2, i<)4, 217. 

21S, 2221.; a .v;irfiic-<s (.4' 

?it*ss irnpos ;ihlo, 150. r 5 r ; his arialv ■ 
sis o| illusion, 155; Ills i.ririiiisin ol 
fhf .noinii thiorN, 157, |£;S; his 


(aij^nitional existence, 58 
(’ov'iiilive activities, 256 
C\>^nitiv<' tunctions, 256 
Co^^iiiive nerves, 

(’o^'nitive operation 21 i 
(‘o^'nitive process, 2 oh 

< ‘<iKmlisL* relation 213 
C'ni 4 niti\e senses, 76 , 500 

< oi'fiilive states, 151 , 250 , 25 i 
C’o)-fnize<l olijeet, 19 , 22 
(■(iKni/.er, 19 , 22 . 2 . 3 , 351 

t‘oi'.ni/-it>U, 15 ; activity, 104 , 149 ; 

t.u'ultv, iiSo 


entici'.ni n “t luse” (/.'.Ofimi). jPo ('therein e. 15 

t}.; hj > ci iti sm t)t \\'a\a iaieui>ru-s. ( '•>1.1 l ountrv, 14811. 

1; Ills cl re and \\'(irks, 14S; Ills 242, 301, 320, 321, 332, 337 w., 

(iftinifiiin ot selt-ie\e.tlirie roii- tS7. 358, 360, 3^1. 362 365, 408, 

sciovjsrU’ss. 13.': 150; his (|tjartel t' 9 . S^o, SIO1 sit 

With Prahlakar i (.m the suhiec t ol (’olu', 3311; 2 < 4 ' 

illusion, I li.; his lelutatHin ol ('(sllat Iumu*, 286 rt., 287 

the carei'or \* ol time. 1 ^1' i57i ini' ^ olloiaimi;, 1 38, 60; conditions, 

rclutaiion <1 t si.ss .1 oik ept-^ I/ti/z), lOi 

jho; his ritutaiion ot itn, C’onoe;ni<*n. jh8, 174, 187, 51C1; of 

Ih.'.; his retutati'in ol numisefi >S ; ■ auses, 161, 472. 473; of thin/js, 

his retut.\t(ori of qualities {lutna), it>i 

ih2. rhj; i\is -efutatiou oi sjKUe, (ailKiium, 238 

157: his treatment ol 1 lie lalsehootl (‘olour, 24, 60, 18r, 18h, 188, 191, 193, 
ol the wor d-ay pcaraiu e, i _s2. 153; i>i9. 289. 327, 330, 355, 360, 3(17, 

his tii iirme'it ot nescience {<ijtnifi 4 /). 3V7; eoqnitifin, 180; particles, 25 n. 

t 531 main tonient of ihs 'Withti^ ( olouu'dness, 374 
pradipikd, 148 n ; n.iture of sell. 151. C'oli.uimn pitlu, 3:!) u. 

• 5 “ , C’i»in]>ina(iun, 189,31)0 

C itsukha Ae 3 ‘ya, his rclut.ifmn ol the Coinhinati<ms of atoms, 20 
Ny: 3 >.i ilefinitioii of peicejMion, 138 (’ommiirul, 38 
L'it-svarufiuh, 4 11 ('otnnieniai y, 27 //., 29, 38, 43, 52, S4 j 

cittii, 75, 234, 238, 239, 233, 250. 2sli. 99, 102, 103, 107, 108, 196, 219, 
258. 2^5. 202, 305, 30fi. 331 .tli. 354//. 

t ittii-i an,iillnii n, z b ( onunentator, 51. 1(14 

i titii-fnuuhti^ 2h5 ( oiiinioT} (Jut)’, 505-307 

cittii-irth, 26.. ('omtnon liood, 50f» 

cittifhi/i, 2<)z , 5 ( oninum sell, 181 


( ipiuim, 299-1. 2 

C'lass-eoncept 30, 108, 131, i|j. 13.^, 
148, 139, 1I12. 1113, 1.S7. j.SS, 103, 

.371 

( 'ia-N'i- d 111 ies, ,) Sli 

Cl.iss-naiuie, 1S8, 189 
(.'kivicle, 28() 1 . 2 

(‘leanliru ss, 51)3 

C'lin^ine 3(17 
“ (..dosed." 3 
(.'loth, iVij 
C.louds, .'os 


(.'o-omonsense, 3; vii w, 2, 508 
< oMimon well-hein^, 506 
(‘omimmion, 451, 457-35^, 466, 467, 

370. 4VO, 492, SOI, 503. 504, 530 
( oninujTntv, 506 
( 01IIpact. 337 ri. 
i ompassion, 511 
( 'MMpendium, 214 
( dmpilatiori, 49 
t olopileis. 53 

(.'omplex. 4, 25, hs, ’.15; qualitv, 17, 

iS 


Coarse, 337 n. Compouiidin^, 370 

C ocey.x, a-Ss n , 28 ' n. Coiiaiive senses, 75 

(o^nitioii, iiS- 21 , 23 , "/O, i ;l». 140 , ('oiufit, 173 , 409 , 510 
* 5 . 3 - tSo, ih 8 , 214 . 239 . J 33 . 274 (a)iiiej\(\ 254 

Cognitioiial cfarac' er, 29 C'oiirentration, 460 , 500 , 504 
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Corcrpt, 234; of contact, 15H 
C.'oriception, 236, 247, 524 
C<mceptio 7 x of Buddhist Nirvdtuj^ The, 
I ’J4 n., 166 Ti. 

Concepts of duality, ig3 
Conceptual, ;.36; activity, 236; crea¬ 
tion, 237, 243, 244 

Cor ch-shcl), 6, loi, 114, iJ4-t37, 
J ^5 

Conclusion, 163, 173, 373, 376 378, 
^ 3 -S 3 . 3«7 

Concomitance, ig, 121, 140, 141, ig4, 
^ 374. n., 397 

Concrete, 25, 235 duration, 212; 

individual, 230; state, 236 
Conditional, 142 
(Conditionality of relations, 142 
Conditioning? knowledge, 18 
Conditions, 16, 182, 184 
Conduct, 500, 503 
Conformations, 4^8 
(’oni?cnital vdtti, 337 
Conglomeration, 164, i6(» 
Corijecveram, 98 
Ca^njunction, 40 
Connection, 355 
('oimotation, 475 

(.‘onscious, 15, 371; centre, 16; mo¬ 
ments, 62; states, 13, 187 
Consciousness, 14, 18, 28, 30, 33, 35, 
(•2 65, 6 <j, 71, 72. 148, 149, 153. 

64, 199, 201, 205 207, 209, 2 JO, 
.13, 215, 222, 234, 271, 310, 314, 
18, 360, 366, 368, 369, 387, 406, 
-i 7 C 477 . 49 ?^. 532; of reiationing, 
;3 ; pure, 22 
Consequence, 183 
(-onservation of energy, 517 
Constant, 63 

Constituent, 17, 18,74,322.371,525; 

elements, 59, 304 
(’('nstitulioTi, 334 
(.’(msiituiional, 335 
Constitutive stulf, 48 
C( nstructive, 331 ; instincts, 23; prin¬ 
ciples, 333; tendencies, 24 
Consumption, 298, 386 
(Nmtact, 190,194.3^10,373, 374, 381 /!.; 

of atoms, 190 
Contact-points, 188 
(‘ontainer, 22, 144 
(’j)nteinporary, 50 
Conlentlcss, 182 
(.'ontentrnent, 490, 492, 501, 503 
C^ontent of recognition, 66 
Contiguity, 367 

(^)ntinuity, 15, 21 ; of consciousness, 
180 


Continuous, 241 ; appearance, 25 n. 

perception, 213 
C'ontradiction, j 10, 137, 147 
(’ontraiy, 17 

C’ontrol, 256, 411); of anger, 505, 510 
of mind, 505, 510 
CJoniroIIer, 215 
Controversy, 125 
Cooking, 97, 188, 331 
(Jo-operant, 184 
Co-operation, 11, 326 
Cordier, Dr P., 425 427, 429 

Co-religionists, 501 
(’oronation ceremony, 282 
(.'orporcal .512 
(‘011 espondence, 134 
('osmic universe, 524 
('osmic world, 326 
Costal cartilages, 286 77. t 
Cotyloid cavity, 287 77. 

Cough, 296, 298, 300 7 t. 

('ountry, 370 
(Jourage, 328, 333 
Course, 519 
(Jovetous, 498, 498 77 . 

Covetousness, j.97, 49S 
Cow, 159. 420, 509, 512 
Cranial bones, 287 77. 

Cranium. 287 
Craving, 504 

Creation. 72, 178. 234, 235. 242 
Creationism, j 
(.rcativc power, 74 
( reative thought movement, 235 n. 
Oeator, 2, 39, 4J, 176, 177 
Creed, 501 

Oitical thinking, 264 
Criticism, 35, 146, 156, 165, 166, 171, 
192, 204, 388; of qualities, 194 
Cruelty, 373, 409, 510 
CJupidit\', 497 
(Juratives, 280 
('urator, 205 
Curd, 40 
Cures, 280 

(.‘urrents of sensation, 340 
Cursing, 282 

Customary morality, 504, 523 
('ustoms. 127, 489, 503 
(J'yavana, 432 
Cycle, 526 

daha 77 a, 333 

dahurddhikarana, 205 «. 

daiva, 253 -“ 55 . 3 10. 407, 408, 472, 

daivu yajna, 4S7 
dtdvJ sampat, 510 
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daksina, 21)2, 544 


507^511, S16, S19. SSO, 522 , 529; 

dakpniiyann, 519 


larntls of, 2().S; for life, 405 

dam(i, 495, 505 


l.)esirelessnes.s, 228, 4.(0 

Dfimscl, 239 


Desi.sting, 500 

Dancing, 498 n. 


Destiny. 253, 354, 360, 370, 404, 526 

dantolukhala ^ 287 n. 4 


1 testroyerl cause, 1S6 w. 

darsuna, 455 


Deslru. tibility, 386 ri. 

dtisa-kusiila-kamnt 1, 498 


Destructible, [97, 512 

Dasgupta, S. N., 17, 449 n. 

1, 501 n. 

Destruction, 182, 235, 238; of the 

Dasarathapriya, 91) 


atoms, 191 ; of citla, 21)8; of mind, 

Dasn-slnki-mahti-vidyti siilra, 

, 120 

448 

Dasa-s/okl, 79 


Destruelive, 331 ; play, 178 

Data of experience, 157 


(/csii, 3 58, 3 89 

Dattatreya, 443 


dedi-ltiilii-kriyu-dravyaik^ 240 

Datum of perception, - 12 


Detaehe.l, 452 

Days, 156 


Detaeliiiieiit, 475 

diiksya, 505 «, 


Determinant of causality, 186 

diinfi, 505 .544 


Delenninate, 23; perception, 97; 

Darila, 284, 293 


thouglit, 25 

D.arila lihatpi, 275 


Determination, 23 )i., 55, 75, 186 

dilruija, 333 «. 


Determine, 23 

Death, 248, 299, 

SOI, 512, 

lima, (t ( 

,523, 526 


Devadatla, 62, 75 

Deathless, 518, S2f 


Devagiri, 123 

Debate, 377 


DevakI, 544 

Decay, 498 


Devakl-initra, 544 

Dcccan, Eiirly lliunry of 

tfH\ 540 

Devarama bhatta, 81 

n. 1 


de'i'ntit, 4 t 

Decisions, 34, 373, 3S4 


dcvii-ydmt. 519, 521 

Decoction, 390 11. 


Devadars.i, 283 

lieeds, 242, 2,(8 


Devendra, 55 

Deep slee[), 232 


Devesvai.i, 111 

Defeat, 512 


1 levDteo, 532 

Defects, 38, 2J4 


Devoiioii, (39 441,503, 523, 531, 534, 

Deficiency, 3(9, 32(1, 335 


547; to V'edic gods, 505 

Definition, 127, 136, i.(3. 

H 5 . J 5 ‘>- 

dluiirya, .du, 505 

161,192 ; of cause, tS(i; of perception, 

dhiimiiiiiii), 289, 290, 343, 344 K., 34(1- 

137 


35°. 351 354, 355; 'b pie-Cara- 

<leh(], 446 n. 3 


kian senses discussed, 345, 34(1 

ih‘ha-Simibhiwa-}iet(t\ dh, ^30 


Dltamma-luida^ 248, 489, 490, 493 

Dejection, 230 


dfmrioisuna, 405 

Delirium, 298, 333 


Dhanat'ijava, 75 

Ueliverunce, 267 


dhuiiiir-i'dtiiic, 354 

Delivery, 290 tt. 3 


Uhtittur-i't'dii, 274 

Delusion, 170, 245, 499, 500, 510 

Dhanvaiilari, 31(1, 424, 425. 432, 433 

Demerit, 249, .(09, 4 ih 


dhiin/m, 2 1, 22 11., 131, 199, 327, 410- 

Demons, 230, 295, 300, 

468, 478, 

412, 41(1, 419, 479, 483, 484, 486- 

535 


488. 494, 503, 525, 53.S 

Denotation of words, 187 


DIhu ma-dfiiwnii-I'iniicaya, 4^; 

Denunciation, 512 


Jh<n , zz n. 

Denutritive, 357, 358 


Dhiuniakii n, 1.^7, 171 

Dependence, to, 529 


(ih<inna~hxt tni, 50:^ 

Dependent on being 36 


diunm<i~mi 'jjm, ji si 

Desirable, 512 


t)h(utn<i-muii(hn'm-parihhdsd^ 220 

Desire, 24, 91, 178 I7c|, 


Dhannunlj i Adhvarindra, 52 n., 53, 54, 

324, 360, 370, 37.;, 375, 

409, 411, 

So igS n., 208, 212, 214, 217 

412, 422, 442, 45c,, 451, 

453 . 477 . 

dharnia-sarnketa , 18 5 

484, 488, 495, 498, sot. 

5 ° 3 . S04. 

dharma-WisiYUy 547 
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dkarma-haddhd, 505 
Dharmatrata, 171 
dharma-vicdra , 56 
Dharmaya Diksita, zza 
dharmyn, 514 
dhiinya, 317 

dhar/ma, 338, 342, 454, 455 
dhdrin. 343, 36S n. 

dhalu, 22 ?!., 376, 304, 307, 317, 319. 
320, 324-329, 33 '- 333 . 343 . 347 , 
349 . 3«9 

dhatu-nmla, 331, 332 
dhdtu-riiin, 323 n. 
dhCitu-rupo-rasii, 322 
dhiitu-silniymii, 327 n. 
dhatu-vnisnmya, 319, 320, 326, 328, 
329, 339 

dhtllu-vyuhann, 315 
din, 328, 505 

dhl-dhrti-smrti-vihhra^ta ,416 
Dhruvii, Mr, 400 n. 
dhru 7 ;o, 22 ti. 

dlirti, 373, 470, 50s II., 510 
dhrti-vihhnmisii, 416 
dliiiiiKi-pd, 420 
lilifimii, 497 

dhydiiii, 256, 342, 454, 455 
Dhydna-bindu, 455 
dhydnu-yogu, 448, 45H 
Diabetes, 282, 29b 
Diat'nnsis, 301 

Dialectic, 118, 127. 110 , J71, 225”-; 
criticism, 156; methods, 119; Na- 
garjuna and Vedanta, 163; of iaaii- 
kara, tSg; l5rihar?a and Nagarjuna, 
T 63 If. 

Dialectical, 51, 72, 14(1; arguments, 
218; criticism, 92; subtleties, 192; 
thought, 147 

Diarrhoea, 206, 299, 300 n. 2 
Diet, 384 

IfilliTcncc, 14, 17, 18, 26 27, 30, 

63, (>5, 7b, 88, 92, 95-97, 't^, '* 7 . 
127, 130-132, 148, 161, 199. 200, 
202, 209, 210, 370; numerical, 14; 
of characters, 370; of identity, 370 
Difference - betv^ een - awareness - and - 
object, 17 

Diiferencc - of - awareness - from - the - 
object, 18 

Different, 28, 64, 358, 3591 classes, 
161 ; effects, ifii ; measure, 190 
Differentiate, 143 
Differentiation, 23 n. 

Digestion, 303, 322, 323 n., 33^, 361- 
3^3. 3f>S «■, 370 
Digestive fire, 333 
Digestive function, 328 


Digits, 285 
Dihaka, 426 
dik, 157 

Dinakarl, 2(14 11. 

Dihnaga, 2I) 27 «•, 3 °, 35 , 167. 17 ^ ’, 

and Candrakirti, 167 
Direct cognition, 32 
Direct perception, 374 
Disciplinary measure, 501 
Discipline, 514 
Discoveries, 280 
Discrimination, 23, 24, 250 
Discriminative knowledge, 250, 251, 

305 

Discussion, 99, 129, 377, 378, 39 * 
Disease, 280, 301, 320, 327-332, 33S 
33 <> ir-, 337 . 359 , 370, 37 ^. 

37b, 377 , 384, 385. 390, 393 , 397: 
as modifications of dofas, 329; its 
causes, 320 tf.; its theory according 
to Sarpkhya and Nyaya, 328, 329 n. 
Diseases of the legs, 299 
Disgust, sot 

Di.sinclination, 244, 251, 504 
Disintegrating, 191, 265, 306 
Disjunction, 360 
Disliking, 358 
Dispute, 377, 379 
Dissection, 288 
Dissociation, 248, 268, 523 
Dissolution, 37, 109, 177, 191, 194, 
526; of ignorance, 85 
Distance, 360 
Distasteful, 357 
Distinct entities, 31 
Distinction, 14, 15, 401 n. 

Disturbance, 335 
Diverse, 367 

Diven-sity, 26, 38, 39, 195, 357 . 3 ^ 7 ; 

of contents, 14 
Divine equipment, 510 
Divodasa, 424, 432. 433 n. 1 
Dldhiti, 126 n. 

diksd, 292 II. 

Dlpikd, 78 

Doctrine, 227, 375 , SOi, Si 7 , 53 °, 521 , 
525 

Dogs, 201, 512 

Doing good to living beings, 505 
Dominant, 358 
Dormant, 164 

dosa, 300, 319, 325, 327, 32S, 332, 334- 
337 , 339 , 341, 3^2, 366, 372 , 383. 
390,413, 497; according to Susruta, 
329, 33 ° 

dosci-prnkrtih, 334 n. 
dofdbhdva, 214 

Doubt, 141, 148, 377 . 3 *^ 3 , 5 °° 
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Dramidacarya, 4;; 

duhkham, 22 w. 

drastr, 8K 

duhkhtihhdtie , 92 n. 

drava, 350 n. 

Dullness, 303, 360, 373, 408 

dravyci^ 187, 193 35<|-3(j3, 365, 369, 

duradhif’airiatd, 261 

.17 t, 373 

J)ijratif»n, 156 

Driivya-gumi-snm ’rahii, 364 

i )urnaifirya, 535 

driiryii-prnhhdva, 359. 363 

Dui'Kaj’iipta, 432 

drnvya-yaiiii/, 48; 

durniuaya, 255 

dravyiitmaknta iinnasy.i, 191 

Ihirtuntuf , 300 

Dream appearances, 203 

Diiryotllianii, King, 502 

Dream conceptions, .240 

Dusty, 408 

I 3 ream constructian, ar, 240 

Dutl, Dr LJ. C., 429 

Dream expeiiencc, 6, 8, 28, 241, 266 

373, 438, 439, 442, 444, 445, 

Dream ideas, 26 

457, 480, 484, SOI, S't>.S-.1o8, 520- 

Dream knowledpe, 310, 355 


Dreamless sleep, 53, joi, 154, 215 

/Jiisya, 328 

Dream life, 80 

/himdhii-mriiiiyn-latityii, 432 

Dream objects, 3I1 

Dvaita, 57 tj. 

Dream percepticrtis. So 

dvailtidi'iiita, 44 

Dream persons, 266 

Dz^ayd^'iti, 300 

Dream state, 195, 240 

dviidaiiiriittiH, 257 

Dreams, 5, uj-ai, 2,‘i, a6, 194, 269, 

Dvilpaia aftc, 410 

270, 283 

dz di <i, .(7, 11 2 

Drink, 330, ;;oi 

Dvaraka monastery, 192 

dro/iu, 413 

dnepi, 2O7, 370, 413, 414 

Dropsy, 2S2 

Dvivranlya, 430 

Drought, 37:) 

dvy-amih(i, 189, 190, 193 

DruRS, 277 

Dyads, 1H9, 306 

Drug system, 294 

ilyauh, 21)2 fi. 

Drupada, 541 

DyinK, 182 ft. 

Dry, 332, 357, 3(11, 40S; country, 370 

Dynamii al, 234, 238 

Dryness, 358, jdc, 36,'. >1., 365 

Dyn.'imii principle, 334 

Drdhabala, 348 ft,, 350, .)26, 429 -431, 

Dalhana, 273, 277, 279, 286 ff, 4, 302 

43 . 1 > 4.14 

ff. 2, 303, 313 ff. 2., 314 ff. 2, 329, 

Drdhabala samskiira, 434 

330, 3 .ll>''.. 34 y. 350, 35 ' «•. 372, 

drcfhd-hhuranii, 2; 6 

411, 424 428, 435 

Drg-dy.iya-praharinia , 79 


drk, 152, 199 

Kar, 325, 326 ff. 

drk and dtsya, 200 

Marth, 74, 1X7, 302, 359, 360, 362, 

drk-sthiti, 434 

367, soJ 

disiifi ad> syatvat, 199 

Knrthqu;«ke, 283 

dfsyi2, SX, 152, 199.. 232 

Karthy, 357, 359 

dr^yufitdiui^ 369 

bating, 338, SOI 

drsltljila, 194, 375, 37X, 381 ft., 383 

iiclipses, 283 

drfUmta-sumu, 381 fi. 

Hcstatic joy, 450, 453 

dtsiantii-Tiyuddha, 385 

KtFecr, 12,38,39,41, 145, i6r, 174- 

dfstiiytlui, 383 

i 7F>, 183, 1S4, i86v 190, 329 

drsti, 221 

rS 9 "-. 3^10, 374, 39 (J 39 ^. .SoS, 517 

Dysli-systi, 17 ft. 

KfFeciivc tones, 23 

Dysti-systi scl tool, 16 

E/fectuation, 27 n . 

drsti-systi-vadu, 52, 84, 364 

Kl!icieiu-v, 186, 327 

Dual experience, a. 13 

Kllort, 248, 253, 254. 3^°, 3'''9. 37'. 

Dualistic, 2; writers, 192 

373 

Duality, 95, loi, t48, 221, 224, 226, 

EkK (horn from), 309, 322 

243 ; of sul iject ind object, 88 

Ei;o, 15, 77, loi, 102, IC.4, 179, 233, 

Ducts, 344 n ., 345, 34b 

235, 266, 369 

duhkka, 277, 371 

Ego-fecIer, 104 

duhkha-sahipfuld, 419 

Egoism, 24, 75, 360, 414, 510, 511 
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Egoistic, 217, 511 
ejd, 496 

Ejtctive forces, 327 
eha-jtva-mlda, Hz >1. 

Ekn^ihilta, 7S 

eka-vidhir eva anyavyavacchedah, 94 
ckdnta, 389, 391, 54^' 
ehiinta-dharma , 545 
ckdntd-kcdanah , 238 
ekdn titty 545 
Ekanti-Vaisnavas, 545 
ekdrarnniami, 459 
ekdrtlui'ltriyd-kdritd, 184 
ekdynna, 548 h. 3 

Element, 227, 302, 344, 358-360, 369, 
372, 408, 501, 515, 5:6 
Elemental, 334; liody, 303 ; world, 215 
Elephant, 512 
Elevation, 532 
Elirninatory, 140 
Emanations, i, 524 
Emancipation, 92, 99 i too, 115, 148, 
181, 185, 204, 227, 229, 234, 242, 
24s, 246, 248, 249, 251, 266, 383, 

385 

Emblie Myrobalan, 294 
Embryology, 273 
Emotional, 464 

Emotions, 149, 152, 153, 245, 411 
Elmpirical, 366 

Emycluttaedia of linligion and Ethics, 
289 n, 4, 299, 301 71 . 2 
E'ndcavour, 255 
Endurance, 495, 502, 505 n. 

Enemy, 295, 50J, 509-511, 514 
Energy, 244, 327, 333, 37 . 3 . Sio 
Elnjoyable, 464 
Enjoyer, 181, 186, 526 
Enjoyment, 181, 229, 238, 246, 368, 
44 <>, 47 °. 509. 5^2 
Enmity, 497 

Entity, i2, 15, 20, 21, 31, 3177., 68, 
187, 233, 236 
E.ntrails, 289 
Envy, 497 
Epidemics, 408 
Epistemological, 32, 89 n. 
Epi.stemologically, 36 
Itquanimity, 475, 477, 500, 501, 504, 
508, 511,512, 530, S31; of mind, 511 
Erjuilibrium, 236, 237, 327, 32971., 

333. 358, 530 

Erroneous, 64; appearance, 65; im¬ 
positions, 21 

Error, 5, 417; of judgment, 416 
Eruptions, 326 71. 

Erysipelatous inflammation, 299 
esand, esd, 496 


Eschatological, 520 

Eschatology, 517 

esse est percipi, 268, 272 

Essence, 38,40, 129, 164, 168,236,243, 

358 

Essenceless, 8,35,169, 233 ; products, 4 
Esscncelessness, 7, 35, 234 
Essentials, 159 
Established, 19 

Eternal, 24, 63, 73, 121, 179, 180, 188, 
369, 372. 379, 380; consciou.sness, 
181; entities, 187; soul, 179; sub¬ 
stances, t6r; thing, 191 
Eternality, 191, 386 71. 

Eternity of atoms, 187 

Ether, 302 

Ethereal, 357, 359 

Ethical ideas, 496 

Ethics, 500, SOI, 514 

Ethics of Buddhism, The, 496 n. 2 

Ethics of the Hindus, 506 71. 

Evcr-existent, 18 

Evil, 443, 497, 498; effects, 408 

Evniutes, 172 

Evolution, 16, 24, 372, 410 71 . 
Excitants, 29 
Excitation, 198 
Excitemenl, 409, 410 
Excreta, 317, 325, 327-33°. 347 . fSO” 
352; channels, 348 
fixhalation, 258, 449, 459. 460 
Existence, 26 «., 32, 183, 193, 243, 
498. .517; of the soul, 383 
Existent, 12, 155, 194, 234, 239, 373: 
entity, 232 

Existing entity, 181-183 
Experience, 20, 22, 27, 33, 34, 44, 5 *^. 
66, 68, 72, 75, 84, 94, 101, III, 129 
138, 149, ISO, 167, 179, 187, 203, 
266, 270, 271, 280, 368, 404, 465, 
468, 470, 499 
Experimenting, 384 
Expiating sins, 282 
Expiation, 508 
Expiration, 259, 262 
External, 271; characteristics, 2i; kar¬ 
ma, 238; object, 17, 18, 20, 21, 26, 
27, 151, 269, 270, 272, 282, 366; 
senses, 156, 344; sensibles, 22; 
world, 25, 26, 26 71 ,, 209, 211, 270 
Extinction, 249, 501 
Extra-individual reality, 89 n. 
Extra-mental, 24 
Extreme, 508; idealists, 21 
Extremism, 504 
Eye, 325, 326 77. 

Eyebrows, 342, 353 n., 35s 
Eye-diseases, 246, 298 
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Fact, ^36 
Factor, 516 
Fainting, 4(>S 

Faith, 24, 373, 494, 505, 512 
F’allacies, 17, 123, 194, 377, 37S, 386, 

I'allacinus argument, 175 
False, 20, 27, (>5, 1 ;c), 152, 155, 178, 
182, 213, 217; ap jearance, (>, 25 k., 
y6, ii3, i^(), 233 association, 154; 
cognition, 13(1; cications, 7, 8; ex¬ 
perience, 102, J54, tst; ignorance, 
4; knowledge, 8, 1;:, 155, 233, 

414; object, 113; perception, 153, 
224; predications, 8; jiresentations, 
15s; rclationing, 154; show, 37, 
38 

i'alseliooci, 154, 1x7, aoH t:.; two mean¬ 
ings of, I os 

Falsity, 152; of the v orUI, 434 
haridpur, 225 11. 

Fasting, 278, 497 

.fiy. 3 ili. 3 -'. 2 , 3 ^ 4 . 3 iS, ;! 3 (>. , 147 ^ 
J4y. 35^. 3(” ; channel, 348 
Fatality, 404 
h'ate, 404 
Fatness, 333 

Faults of expression, 146 
Faulty answer, 384 
J''aulty statement, 384 
•’’ear, 333, 492, 510 
h'eeble discrimination 250 
Feeling, 23 24, 71 178, 179, 263, 

341, 412, 414, 498; as iiulilference, 
23 11.', of disgust, 461 
Feeling-stuff, 414 
Fellow-being, 511 
Fermen.ation, 336 a. 

Fetter, 497 

F'ever, 282, 300, ,196, -98 
Fibula, 285 n. 6 
Fiery, 357, 359; chavai tcv, 331 
FiluSufia IniHnytn, 39S t . 

F'ineness, j6o 

Finished discrirnination, 230 
Finitiide, ib 


Fluids, 302 
h'oarn, t U) 

F'oe, 512 

F'oetal development, 318; according to 
Atreya, 309, 310; divergences of 
view referred to, jih; in the Uarbha 
Ufiiiniimi, 312 H.; its processes in 
(.'.iraka and Siisruta, 317 ff. 

Foetus, 290, 302, 303, 306-308, 314- 
3'7. 3^2, 333, 346, 384, 406, 408 
Folklore, 295 «. i 

205 w. I 

I'olly, 40^ 

Kooti, vic>. 43^>. 5'^i 

Kofui-juior, 331, 345, 347, 350- 
J 5 -.35s 

Foolishness. 415, 50C), 522 

h'oi cv, 25 j 

Koiehead, 

lM}r}.^iv('ncss. 505, 5J0 
Fortiiving nature*, 505 ft. 

spirit, 510, 511 
l•'ormilll.st)l. iiy, 124, 125 
I'ornialivf, 415 
iMuinloss, 254 
I'oumlaiitm, 506 
I'rtv-wil], .’52, 255 
i'nonil, 5 to 512 
i'Vicndly, 5* * 

Vricnvlship, .}f>o, 4u7, 520, 534 
Froths, ju<> 

hruiilon, 2‘,s i actions, 472 
I’Vuiis, 34^ 

\ actions, 246, 247 

hufi, 240 
iMill'tuoOM, 320 

l■^lncli<m, 3{. J79. 439, 366, 367, 525; 

ol ihout'ht, 14 
l-'ury, 497 

(iadrulhara, }.»S 

(Fidadhara Itliat^t’Srya, I19, 124 
49O 

(iaitu 303, 5;o.S, 51 2 
.i\)H n. 

(iall-hladdcr, 2S8 


Fire, 74, 140, 141, 160 187, 194, 238, 
302. 33 i" 334 . 359 . 

Firm will, 24 
Fistula, 276 
Five vayus, 75 
Fixation of will, 504 
Flame, 182, 184 
Flashinj^. ^4 

Flesh, 291, 317. 3^2, 124, 33«, 342, 
347. 349. 352. 391; carrents, 34S 
Flies, 409 
Flowers, 333 


gaiulhii, 194, 239, 350 
(iaiidhahha, S39 
(Faruliiamad ina. 344 
iinmiharxui, joo 

mihdnxi-pitttumifn, 233 
(htndhafva-iuntrd. 393 
iim'chafi, 169 
gOfitfto, 49 t> 

GahKal>hatta. 515 
Oaht^a. 354 

Chm^iidlvara, 79, 347-349, 380 n. 2., 
429-43 I 
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CangadhiirtTidra Siirasvatl, 56,220,3^1 
Cjaiigahari, yy 

Gahgapud Bha(taraka, 50, 51 
Ciangeaa, 54, 125, 126, 146 
(jangesa Upadhyaya, 119 
(jananfitha Sen, Mahamahopadhyava. 

337 353 n. 

/Jondn-nmla, 398 
Ganesa Bhisaj, 434 
(iarbc, R., 550 
^arhha-kard bkdvdftj 309 
Garlilui Upimisad, 312 n. 3 
/;iirblid.iiiy/i, 313 
I’lifhhdlpddn, 328 
Garland, 498 525 

( Jaruda, 540 
Gauda, 126 

(iauda Abhinanda, 232 

(dauda Brahmaiianda Sarasvatl, 79 

(iaudapada, 2, 7, ai n., 28, 30, 57 

78, 80, 231, 234, 262 n. I, 272 
(hnufa-piida-kdrika, 6, 251 
Oaiufiipddlyii’bhdfya, 78 
(Jaudcivtiha , i_i i 
Gaudesvara Acarya, 58 
(jaucfi)rvisa-liul<i-praiasti, 126 
Gauri, 82 n, 

Gautama, 380, 386 387, 394 

l>avayn, 131 
gavtuilid, 290 n. 3 
gavtnyau, 290 

Gayadiisa, 425, 427, 428, 431 
Gayi, 372, 410 
ffdho, 496 

Gandhara, 274, 298 n. 4 
gandhan, 353 
^ciyatri, 294 
^'edho, 496 
Generality, 187 
Generator, 23 
(jeneric, 374 
Genesis, 235 
gldirm, 235 «•, 244 , 3'4 
ghana^jdgaras, 267 
ghiinn-jiigrat-sthita, 266 
ghana-sanivedana, 235 
gliana-spiindti-kramdt, 235 n., 245 
ghambhuya, 236 
Ghata-jataka, 541, 542, 544 
gflora, 281 
(ihosundi, 539 
ghnsa, 350 
Gho^aka, lyi 
gidd/ti, 496 

Gifts, 267, 437, 441, 5or, 513, 514 
Girvanendra Sarasvati, 52 n., 216 
Gltd, 251, 418, 437-439. 443-448. 

450 n. I, 452 - 455 , 457-459, 462- 


468, 470-473, 475-479, 483-4S8, 
490, 492, 495, 496, 498-505, 507- 
517, 519-526, 529, 53 I-S 34 , 536, 
541. 545 , 546, 548, 549, 551, 552; 
analysis of how actions are perform¬ 
ed, 515, 5:6; avidyd in and in Rud- 
tlhism, 498 -500; Asvattha simile of 
the Upanisads, how applied in, 523, 
524; avyakta, its meanings in, 
470 ff.; Brahman, its meanings in, 
473 ff. : clinging to God, necessity 
of, 529, 530; conception of siidha- 
raiui-dharma and varna-dfiarmii, 505 
ff.; conflict betrveen caste-duties 
and other duties, 513, 514; conser¬ 
vation of energy principle applied to 
the problem of immortality, 518; 
conservation of energy principle in, 
compared with that of Yoga, Ve¬ 
danta and NySya, 517; crude he- 
ginning.s of .Siirnkhya in, 467 ff.; 
ethical idea.s compared with those of 
the Upanisads and Buddhism, 493 ff.; 
ethics, basis of, 498; (jod and his 
doctrine in, 530 ff.; (iod, his nature 
111,464 If., 524 ff.; ideaof Ciod in, and 
in the Upanisads, 530; ideal as per¬ 
formance of svti-dhanna in, 501,502; 
ideal in, compared with the .sacri¬ 
ficial and other ideals, 503, 504; 
ideal of self-surrender, 503 ; ideal of 
tapas, 513 ; immortality in, 518, 519; 
important commentaries on, 443; 
interpretation by Madhva, 442; in¬ 
terpretation by Ramanuja, 441,442; 
interpretation by t 5 ankara, 437, 438; 
interpretation by Yamuna, 439; its 
conception of dharnia and sacrifices, 
48666; its d.ate, 549 ff.; its differ¬ 
ence from Mimariisa, 483 ff.; its 
relation to .Sarnkhya, 476,477; its re¬ 
lation to Vedanta, 477 ff.; karma, re¬ 
birth. and liberation, 520 ff.; kfetra 
and ksetra-jna theory of, 463, 464; 
meaning of Yoga in, 443 ff.; path of 
knowledge and of duty, 528, 529; 
performance of duties with unat- 
tach.id mind in, 507 ff.; prakrti, 
purusa and find in, 464-466; prakr- 
ti-purum philosophy in, 461 ff.; 
principal virtues in, 510 ff.jpwrusa- 
sukta conception of God and the 
conception of God in, 524; rebirth 
and life after death, 519, 520; sattva, 
rajas and tamas in, 468 ff.; .Sarnkhya, 
its meaning different from that of 
classical .Sarnkhya in, 457, 458; 
sdmkhya-yoga, discussion on the 
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meuning of, in. 455-457; sense- 
control in, 488 ff.; tense-control in, 
ditferent froiYt thu of Buddhism, 
490; sense-control in, different, from 
that of Patatijali, 4(;i. 4(>a; some 
vicious tendenciej dt nounced in, 
500, 510; st:indp(iint of ethics in, 
compared with tlie general stand¬ 
point of Hindu c’hics, 504 if.; vir¬ 
tue of sameness, ;ii, 512; n', 

akin to that ot y-*u/7 '<i-r<jtrnyo^a ; 
yoga in Fatahjali, ind< hted tt* yoga 
in, 460, 461; yoga of, different from 
that of Patahjali, 451 ff. ; yoga of, 
different from the Upanisad yoga, 
453 ; yoga instructions in, 446 ff.; 

yoga, its meaning different from that 
of Buddhism in, <^50, 4f)o; yoghi, his 
characteristics, 4^1.9, 450; yogia, his 
relation with Got., 45-), 451 
Gltd-hhasya, 442 
(jiUl’hhdsya-vwecana, j t.13 
Gitd-hhil^ana-bhdfya, 44 3 
(jrltd-mbandhana, a:v() 
(Jltdrtha-saf/igraha, 439, 443 
(ritdrtha-samgraha- ilplAd, 439 
(Jitdrtha-vivarami, 443 
(tUd-sdrdrtha-.uungraha, 443 
Gltdiaya, 439 
Critd-tattva-piakdsikd , 443 
(Jltd-tdtparya-hodh nl, 58 
Gitd-tlk(i, 443 
(jitd-vivrti, 443 
Glandular sores, 2<jf) 

Glenoid cavity, 28'/ ri, v. 
go, 131 

God, I, 44, 72, 80, 112, i 76”I78, X97, 
229, 254, 372, 4c 2, 403, 410 n., 43« 

444, 44^h 447» f50-453. 4S7> 459. 
461-467, 473, 474, 476, 477, 4S4, 
490, 492, 499> 501 504, 509, 5*0. 
512, 514-516, 519, 522-526, 529, 
533, 537. 542, 5f5- 547 
(xoddesses, 245 
(jod’s powers, 42 
God’s will, 109 
(jods, 245, 420, 487 
Cxoing, 169 
(jokulacandra. 447 
Gokulanatha L/padhyaya, 126 «. 

37, 5*2^ 

Galdstiicker, Th., 540 
(ioniin, 428 

Good, 21,246,271,405 ; and bad, 23 
deeds, 411; life. 422. 

Goodness, 507 

Gopatha-Hrahmana, 274 n. 3, 276 n.y 
280 77 ., 283 


Ciopala Sarasvati, 103 
Goprdanaiula Sarasvati, 57 1'. 
Gttpiiiilui, 87 n. 

(iop'ikanta Sarvalihauma, 79 
<fopirama, 79 
Ciopiiraruksiia, 424 
G'ovardhaua, 428, 431 
Ciovernment, 204 
fiovimla Sarasvati, 55 
fiovindanarula, 49, 8i, 103, 104, 261 
(irace, 503 

Grammarian-philosopher, 171 

(irammaJaal, 142 

granlhi, 104 

(irass, 350 

(/rating, 33S 

grdhaha-grafia, 25 

grdhya-g} aJiukdnusaya, 2 2 

(irced, 409, 497, 498, 5 10 

(ireediness, 511 

(.ireedy, s»o 

Grief. 24 7. 333 

Ciritiiih, 2<)i n. 

gripfia, 335 

gnvdh, zSf) 

Cl toss, 355 
CTi'OSsnesH, 360 
(/rounds, 17 
(.trowing, 36 

(howth, 29; of the body, 322 

grha-godfnkd, 298 n. 7 

grha-sthi, 505 

(tihya-suiras, 281 

guda, 28 s, 71.1 

giulabfiyah, 288 

(xujarai, [92 

gidgtdu, 393 

gulpha, 284 n. 4 

gulphau, 284 

guna, 162, 174, 175, 187, 188, J90, 194, 
3*4 3 ^ 9 , 330. 332. 357 . 35 ^^, 

359 3ho. 361, 363, 366, 367, 369, 
370, 372-374. 4 * 4 . 44*8 44 *. 455 ~ 
458, 462, 465-467, 476-478, 512, 
5 * 5 . 524. 525 
^Mwn-attachmcntvS, 477 
gunmnayi r/idyd, 477 
Guna-traya-^'ivcha, 57 n. 
gunatva, 143 

giiruwnltvdlymitdhhdi'dnadhikaranatd, 

162 

gunatita. 512 
giitiia, 314/*. 1 
(lupta empire, 164,435 
guru, 357, 3.S9 420 

guri)-ddayah, 369 
gurv-ddi, 369 

Gudha-hiuHiuka-sajngriiliii, 42S 
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Gudhartha-chpikd, 443 
Gudharlha-prakdsa. zao 

Hair, 325 
lialikfna, 288 
Hallucinations. 5, 180 
hatnsa, 252 n. 

Handful, 343 n. 
hanu-citya, 287 
Humitnad-hha^ya, 443 
hanvor dve, 287 n. 4 
Happiness, 113, 501, 512, 530 
Happy, 277; temper, 513 
Hara-kinkara, 122 

Hara - kinkara - nydydcdrya - parama- 
pondiia^hhalla-vadindra^ 122 
Hardness, 328, 360 
Hare's horn, 5, iii, 240 
Hari, 442, 53s, 543 
Hari Dikaita, 82 
haridrd indravarunl, 297 
Hari-gnd, 545 

Harihara Paramahamsa, 57 n. 
Hari-lild-vyakhyd, 225 
Harinatha iSarma, 148 n. 

Hariscandra, 427, 431 
Harmful, 357 
harga, 313 
hasti-jihvd, 353 
Hate, 489 

Hatred, 360, 370, 373, 497-499 
hapha, 268 

Hatha-Yoga, 373, 455 
Hapha-yoga-pradlpikd, 354 n. 
havih, 461 
Hartta, 397, 427 
lldrXta-siimhitd, 432 
Head, 297, 336, 34 °. 343 
Headache, 300 n, 2 
Head disease, 296, 340 
Health, 330, 384 
Hearing, 236, 360 
Heart, 288, 290 n, 2, 316, 340, 344 
345 , 347 , 3 Sa, 355 
Heart diseases, 299 
Heat, 194, 238, 241, 320, 321, 32s, 
32 S, 331. 3 SS, 360, 362 n., 36s, 419, 
500, 510, St I 

Heaven,229. 503, 520, 523 

Heaviness, 335 358, 360, 361,369 

Heavy, 337 n., 357 

Heels, 284 

Heliodorus, 540 

Hell, 91, 489, 5X0 

hemanta, 335, 370 

hemimta-grlpna-varpdh, 321 n. 

Hemadri, 427, 434 

Hemorrhage, 289; of women, 297 


Heracles, 543 
Heramba Sena, 428 
Herb, 29S, 358 n., 365 
Heredity, 273 
Hermaphrodite, 312 ti. 3 
Hermitage, 229 
Heroism, 502, 505 525 

hetdv irsyu, 420 

hetu, 120-123, 148, 194, 374, 379, 380, 
381 3S6 387, 388, 395 

II/’lH-tattvopadesa, 49 
hflv-antara, 388 
hetv-artPui, 389, 390 
hetv-dhhdia, 194, 386 n., 388, 389 n. 
Higher self, 453, 466 
Himalayas, 229, 370 
hinisd, 419 

Hindu litliics, 483, 504; standpoint of, 
504 tr. 

Hindu Mysticism, 449 n. i 
Hindu philosophy, 515 
Hiranyagarbha, 76 
Hiranyaksi Kausika, 357 
Hiranydksyu-lantra, 43 5 
lurd, 2R9, 290, 344, 346 
Hiriyanna, i 11., 43, 85 86, 98, 

loo n. 

History oj Indian Logic, 392 
History oJ Indian Philosophy, r, 17, 
265 n. 4, 269 n. 1, 271 n. 1, 477 n. i, 
501 n. 

History of the Vaimava Sect, Early, 
544 « 

hilu, 277, ,3.44, 405, 420, 422 
hitd nddis, 345 
HinaySna, 500 
Hinayana Buddhists, 168 
Hoernlc, R,, 279, 284 «. 3,285 n. 4, 286 
2, n. 3, n. 4, 287 n. 5, 329, 
424, 428 -431, 433. 434 
Holes, 332 n. 
homa, 281 

Homogeneous, 14, 377 
Homs, 191 
Hostile, 378 

Hot, 242, 312 357-359, 361-163. 

36s n. 

Householder, 505 

hrdsah, 322 

hrj, 24, 510 

hrdaya, 288, 340 «. 

hrdaya-slham pipdsd-sthdnam, 348 n. 

hrdayotkledo., 335 n. 

hri, 292 

lirt-podma yantra-trilaye, 238 
Hultesch, 1 £ , 219 
Human body, 278, 302 
Humanity, 5:06 
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Human passion, 49? 

Human self, 4a 

Humid, 408 

Humility, 534 

Hunger, 254 

Hygienic habits, 3C8 

Hypothesis, 12, 26 64 

Hypothetical, 337; entities, 233, 336 

icchd, 264, 370, 4g j 
Idea, 26, 30, 31, 182, i8f), 373, 501, 
510, 525 

Ideal, 503, 504; eieations, 23h 
Idealism, uj, 21, 23, 35,, 102, 213, 221, 
256, 268, 270; lefutiition of, at>y 
Idealistic. 231 ; Daddhism, 231, 234, 
242; monism, 164; philosophy, 234 
Idealists, 402 
Ideation, 20, 31 

Identical, j;;, 26, 27, 30, 31 32, 

33 . 3 f>. 3 ^ <34. hO, 152, 153, i6u, 
>7-2. 173. 183, 184, 202, 224; entity, 

34, 202; 1,'bjeci, 170; point, 20 
Identity, i.,, 31, 33, 34, 63, 72, 13), 

152, 227, 370, 52fi; as a relation, 14; 
function Ilf tin uglu, 14; in diversity, 
172; of the a vareiiess, 32, 165; of 
cause and elFe, 71 s ; of tlie self, 34, 
47 . f> 5 . f >7 
Idleness, 333, 3 13 
ida, 257, 242 n., 353 453 
idii tidih, 334 

Ignorance, t, t, 4, S. 8, 24, 73, 74, 
98, 101, 104, !48, 153, 154. 183, 787, 
203, 204, 257, 2(7, 333, 400, 473, 
414, 47(1, 462, 479, 498 500, 509, 
Sto, 522, 529, 53.1 
Ignorant, 367, 378 
ihdmutra-phala ■lihuy.a-virdpa, 495 
Iliac, 34S 
Ilium, 283 n. 7 
111-temper, 49'; 

Illumination, 62, 17S, 204, 270, 21 1 n., 
212 

Illuminator, 5 :6 

Illusion, 3, 6, ), 7 7. ill, 25, 29, 32, 36, 
47, 64 fi9, (.:)7, 170 , 174, 148, 194, 
797, 198, 200, 204, 223, 239, ■24*. 
267, 524; diffeience in the theory 
of, between Naparjuna and Sankara 
and Gaudapiida, 7 
Illusoriness, ‘.33 

Illusory 26, :8, 73, loi, 109, t8t, 221, 
234, 240; appearances, toi, 713; 
chara.-’tcr, ::t7; cognition, 780; crea¬ 
tion, .(.68; experience, 185; images, 
t8o; impositions, 30, 713, 774, 150, 
794; knovdedge, 1.39: perception. 


73. ' 31 . '52.; products, 223; silver, 
7 iS; snake, 2ofi n. 

Ill-will, 4u7 
Image, 14, 546 
linaginaiy, 271 

Imagmatioti, 170, 233, 267, 266, 328, 
3117. 37 ! 

Imaginative construction, 21 
Immanent, 4;>,, 524; sell, .•.'ji 
Imraediiuy, 13, 14, 63, 69, 105 
Immediate, 149, 750; antecedence, 
144 ; < ontaci, 211 
Itnmediateness, 738 
Immoral, 23 n., 464, 478, 484,. 501 
Immortal, 473, 476, 50', 512, 525, 
526 

Immortality, 294, 456, 512, 513, 518, 
lai, 537 

Inimuialile law. 37 «. 

Impatience, 375 
lm[ieraiive, 48.) 

Imperiiihalile, 476, 577, 518 
Itnpertnatient, 230, 241 
Implic.ition, 18, 748, 384, 521 
linporiance, 370 
litipONsible, 159, 169, 188 
Itnpoiency, 333 
Impre. ations, 295 
Inipr.’ssions, (>$, 239, 250 
Improper use, 327 

Impute, jt), 37, 38, 3C3, 408; states, 

239 

Impurities, 327, 503, 504 
Inactive, 3(10 
Inanimate, 36, 359, 36.3 
Incaiiiaikms, 278, 281 
Incarnation, 502, 525 
Inclinations, 239, 242, 251, 497 
Incom|irehensibIe, 164 
Inconsistencies, 166 
Inda, 539 

Indehriability of nescience, 222 
Indcltnahle, 12, rti, 22, 29, 51, 118, 
I.’./, 128, 756, if)3. 164, 205, 221, 
224. 499, 529; nature, 155; stuff. 
221 

Indefinite existence, )6 
Indt'iiettdent co-operation, 184 
Independent existence, 59 
indescribable, 35. 30, 48, 147, 164, 
' 94 . ' 95 . 203. 221, 232-234, 236, 
2(15, 271; nature, 709 
Indescribableness, 35 
Indestructible, 33, 512, 538 
Indeterminable, 134 
Inilcterminate, 22, 401,454; cognition, 
94; experience, 97; knowledge, 21; 
materials, 23 
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Index, 148 n. 

India, 403 

Indian anatomists, 286 n. 2 
Indian Antiquary, 550 
Indian Interpreter, The, 550 
Indian literature, 256 
Indian medical men, 377 
Indian Medicine, 423, 436 
Indian philosophy, ) 19, 227, 273, 369, 
377 . 395 .4H. 417; pessimism in,414 
Indian thought, 375, 376 n., 408, 421 
Indiderence, 246, 501 
Indigestion, 348 
Indignation, 333, 497 
Indhche Studien, 288 n. 2 
Indispensable, t8, 523 
Indistinguishable, 377 
Individual, 33, 58-60, 115, 131, 139, 
159. 1^9. 369; consciousness, 77; 
good, 485 ; ignorance, 84; membere, 
188; persons, 84, 109; self, 75; soul, 
72, 205 n. 

Individuality, 449 

Indivisible, 157, 199 

tndo-lranian, 295 n, i 

Indra, 229, 295 n. 3, 304, 328, 433 

tndrajdla, 244 

Jndra-wsnu, S 3 5 

indriya, 23, 238, 239, 366 

indriya-dharana, 494 

indriya-nigraha, 505 

indriya~vijaya, 405 

Indu, 304, 328, 433 

Induction, 148 

Indulgence, 509 

Inequality, 229 

Inert, 337 n. 

Inertia, 360 
Inexhaustible, 356 

Inexplicable, 20, 29, 48, 156, 158, 185 
Inference, 18, 26 n., 32, 63, 66, 68, 72, 
106, 118, 120, t29, J39, 141, 148, 
159, 167, 176, 192, 194, 198, 213, 

102, 365, 373-376. 3S0. 396, 398. 

408 

Inferential, 77; cognition, 13s; know¬ 
ledge, t8 
Inferior, 37S 
Inleriority, 370, 401 n. 

Inlinite, 16, 63, 73, 113. 4541 con¬ 
sciousness, 77; differences, 132; 
number, 358; regressus, 202; time, 

132 

Inflammation, 282 

Inhalation, 258, 259, 449, 459, 460 

Inherence, 360 

Inherent, 22; movement. 20 

Inhering cause, 144 


Initiation, 547 
Injunction, 509, S20 
Inner change, 22 
Inner consciousness, 26 n. 

Inner dynamic, 24 
Inner law of thought, 29 
Inner psychoses, 22 
Inner states, 185 
Iiuiperative, 177, 269 
Inscriptions, S.I., 219 
Insects, 409 
Insensible, 254 

Inseparable, 191, 374: inherence, 183, 

371 

Inseparableness, 191; of character, 
191; of space, iqj; relation, 360; 
relation of inherence, 40 
Insomnia, 337 n. 

Inspiration, 262 
Instinctive passions, 252 
instinctive subconscious roots, 26 
Instincts, 41 5 
Instructions, 21, 229, 501 
Instrument, 45 

Instrumental cause, 12, 360, 372, 
410 

Instrumentality, ii, 112 
Instruments of cognition, 137 
Intellect, 75, 373, 406 
Intellectual, 378; states, 179 
Intelligence, 89, 268, 320, 321, 360, 
369, 373 , 375 . 504, 516 
Intelligent, 36, 38 
Intelligible, 36 
Intense, 251 
Intention, 497 
Interdependence, 7, 8, 22 
Interdependent origination, 3 n. 
Internal canals, 289 
Internal organ, 310 «. 2 
Interpretation, i, 356 
Intervening, 144 
Intestine. 288, 297, 348, 351 
Intimate relation, 40 
Intoxicating drinks, 498 
Intrinsically, 242 
Intrinsic difference. 201 
Introduction, 49 

Intuitive, 73; consciousness, 154, 199; 

perception, 113 
Invalid, 18, 141, 184, i86 
Invariability, 3.1 n. 

Invariable, 172, 186; antecedence, 145, 
186, 326, 386, 398; concomitance, 
139-142, 148; connection, 176; 

power, 185; fvrognostication, 397 
Invariably and unconditionally asso¬ 
ciated, 380 
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Invariably assoc-iatc d, 31)6 
Invisible, 337 n. 

Inward rcsoluiion, 48^ 

Iron age, 402 

Ji relevant, 160 

Ischium, 285 n. 7 

ittireturdsniyu , g7 

itoretardsmyu-^irasfiniidt (>5 

Jtifuua-veda, 274 n. 3 

I-tsing, 43,^ 

irsya, 413 

Ist! Upaiin/id, 551 

IJn, yH 

Isdvdsya-hhdsya-lipimna, r i>3 
Jsopanisafl-hhdjya , 7 8 
lavara, 31), 48, 50, 72, So, 112, 176, 
177 . 1<J7. 37^. 4'4. ,'33; it!; crili- 
cisins by Kanialasiia, 176 fl. 
mvaru'hkiwtt, 505 n, 

Uvarakrsna, 8c, 171, 372, 428, 476 
livara-sawhiia, 547, 348 n. i 
Isvarus<;na, 431 
/h iitdhhisaniihi, ia() 

Ijpt-siilJ/ii, i<j8, 199 205, 21,3 
I sfn-siddhi-vivai'ana, 1 98 
Istu-siddhi-vydkhya, 198 

Jackals, 409 
Jacob, C, A., 82 
Jacobi, 11., 398 «, 
jada, 36 
jaddlmiltd, 1 05 
jaddtrnika nvidyd-sakti, I<i5 
Jaj'addhara, 443 
Jagadlsa, 79 

Jagadlsa BtaattaeSrya 119, 124 
jufian-mithydtva-dlpif d, 57 n, 
Jagannatha Pancanana, 79 
Jagannathasrania, 53, 56, 103,193, 216 
Jaimini, 479, 486 

Jaina, 98, 119, 171, 1 jz, 399, 544, 550 
Jaiyyata, 427 
Jalada, 283 

jalpu, 377-379. 401 
Jalpa-kalpa-taru, 347 380 n. z 

yanah, 76 

JanSrdana, 49, 205, 543 
JanSrdana Sarvajna, 52 n. 
janghe, 285 

jangida, 293, 294, 295 n. 3 
Japan, 294 
jardyit, 291 
jticnt, 286 n. 2 
Jatiikarna, 427, 432 
Jutukarna-sumhitd, 43 i 
jatd, 496 

Jaundice, 282, 297, 298 
Jaundiced eye, 143 


Jayacandiii, 126 
jayanantli, 43 1 

Jayanta, 31, roy, 279, 280, 307 H. i, 
394, 399, 4'3, 414 
Jayaraina, 443 
JayaHrlha, 442 
.Jttytddiyu-sandiitd, 491 
Joyidlasa-nidhi, 220 
yiibiila-hiidinmna, 251 
Judya, 10 
jiigiiruhi, ,338 

jdgriid-ViisandtiiayaWdt svepnu, 76 

jdgrat, 341, 264 

jijgriil-szuipitri , 26 (> 

jdgnit-siHipna slhita, 367 

Jajala, 283. 432 

jdlinl, 496 

Janakinatha, 218/1. 

jditii, 285 H. 4 

jdminoh snndht, 285 

ydluka, 248 11., 424 

jdti, 4.3, i.S'9, 194, 3^°-382, 387, 401, 

4«8 

Jealousy, zby 
Jejjata, 372, 428 
Jhana, 43(1, 460, 500 
jiginisomitii, 49(1 
jijiinsd, 38,( 

Jina, 49, so. 72, 75, 84, 85, 88-90, 
205 n., -'.15, 236, 239, 304 
Jinadatia, 428, 431 
jlva, 104, J05, 109, no, 112 
jlva-hhiita, 464, 472 
jliHt-iaiUinya, 77 
jfvn-dhatu ^ 241 
jiviika, 27f>, 424 
Jivaka-tantra, 435 
jivana^ 328 
jivanu-purrdka, 515 
jwan~rnuktn, 245 -247, 250 
ywun-niukta state, 248 

jivan-juuhtiitd, 24s 
ywan-mukfi, 246, 251, 252 
ynmn-mukti-vhH'ka. 214, 216. 2Sis 
252 rt., 

jivann etta, 25 i 
jiva-rdsi, 4,^ 
jjva-sthiti, z(>o 
'yjva-sulr/i^ 436 
jtvfitvdpddikd, 104 
ywadana, 432 
Jivilnandu, .^30, 431 
jjvntman, 4f)i 
jhnta, 368 

jivitendriya virodhini, 21 w. 

Jivotkrdnii^ 260 

jfidna, 100, 272, 491, 499, 505 H- 
jmma-fiata-pratyaksatva, 207 
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Jflanaghana, 82 n. 
jHana-karma-samuccayu, 44, 100 
jnana-ndth, 355 
jndna-pratisandhdtd, 368 
Jndmi-samkalinJ, 354, 355 
jndna-snmskarn, 250 
jffidna-sdra, 232 
Jndna-siddhi, 148 «. 
jndnavutl, 378 
jlndna-vdsislha, 231 
jndtia-vifuylkrtena rtipena sddrsyom, 
>34 

jndna-yoga, 441, 442, 456, 487, 52<> 
Jnanamrta, (jij 
Jnanamrta Yati, 78 
JndndrtMva , 432 
Jnanendra Sarasvati, 54, 79 
Jndmn, 531 

Jnanottarna, 58, 87;?., 98, 99, 148 
198 

Jnanottarna Bhaftaraka, 82 n. 
JnSnottama Misra, 48 
jiiatatd, 152, 2jr 
jridlur jneya-sumbandhtih, 10$ 

Jobures, 543 
Joint causality, 177 
Joint nature, 184 
Joint operation, 472 
Joints, 331, 336, 348 
Joy. 333, 373. 467, 495, 504, 5'i. 
512 

Judgments, 341 
jug, 143, 151 
juhvati, 448 
jvara, 296 
iyoiUi-sthdna, 318 
Jyotif, 275 «• 
jyotisa, 547 

Kahola-brdhmana, 251 

kaivalya, 251, 454 

Kaivalya-kalpadrutna, 56 

Kaivalyananda Sarasvati, 443 

Kaivalyiinanda Yoglndra, 56 

Kaivalyasrama, 79 

kakutikd, 287 

Kakjaputa-tanira, 426 

Kakubha, 300 

kalpa, 275 n., 526, 547 

kalpimd, 90, 238, 239, 312 n., 314, 

370 

Kalpa-sthdna, 424, 429 
Kalpa-Uiru, 52 
Kalyaiia Bhatta, 443 
Kainalajanayana, 225 n. 

Kamalasila, 25, 27 n., 28, 31 n., 171, 
172, 175, 176, 178, 179, 181-185, 
186 187, 188, 375, 376; criticisms 


against the non-permanency of en¬ 
tities answered by, 185 tf.; Yogasena’s 
criticisms against the doctrine of 
momentariness answered by, 184; 
his criticism of the concept of Cfod, 
17611.; his criticism of the concept 
of Isvara or God, 176 ff.; his treat¬ 
ment ol' the different views of the 
nature of rnomentariness, 186; his 
criticism of the doctrine of soul 
(Nyaya), 178, 179; his criticism of 
the soul theory of Kumarila, 179 ff.; 
his criticism of the Yoga concept of 
(jod, 177 ff.; his doctrine of mo- 
mentanness, 182 ff.; his refutation 
of Nyliya-Vaisesika categories, 187 
ff.; his refutation of the Sarnkhya 
theory of soul, 181: his refutation 
of the theory of the persistence of 
entities, r 82 ff .; his refutation of the 
Gpanifod tl.eory of self, 181; his 
theory of causal efficiency (artha- 
Imyd-swnarthd), 183 ff. 

Kamalas'la and SSantaraksIta, their 
criticisms of the Sarnkhya doctrine 
oi pminmna, 172 if.; writers men¬ 
tioned in their work Ta!iva-sani- 
groha and its Piiiijikd, 171 
Kambalasvatara, 171 
kdnmin, 500 
Kanauj, 126 
Kanha, 541, 544 
Kanhayana, 544 
Kaiiada, 370 

Kandda-sUtra-nibimdha , 123 
kantfwd, 324, 352 
Kaniska, 429 n. 1, 431 
kantha, 353 h. 
kanlhu-nd<ll, 286 n. 2 
hanthorasoh sundhih, 348 n. 
kapdlam, 287 
kupdlikd, 285 n. 4 

kapha, 257 «■ 2 , 30 °, 317 , 325 - 331 , 
333. 334. 335 336, 337, 339, 

350-352, 3hi, 3<>5, 392 
kaphoda, 286 n. 4 
kaphodau, 286 
Kapila, 410 n., 477 
Kapilabala, 429 
Kapila-Sarnkhya, 45S 
Kapila-tantra, 435 
karana, 389 

karana~sakti~pratimyamdt, 174 
Karatha, 432 
Karavfrya, 424 
Kardla-tantra, 435 

karma, loi, 104, 185-18S, 237-239, 
*43. 249, 253, 255, 256, 302, 310, 
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.r"!'). ,157. 3.S'), .3;i. 383, 4°^- 

404. 40S, 4;-;, 431), 488, 520-52i, 
5^4. 533 

7 f]unu/i -spariJ^j, 23K 

238 

knrma-purusa^ 303 j/., j'3 
Imrtna-satuiyusiiy 45 7 

k<inmi~yni>a, 441, 342, 444, 41;/, 45:;, 
_457. 5^9 
Kunta^bluhd, 550 
hufiii-sulu, 2<)g 
hartinyatii, 482 
hirlj, 237, 314 
k.irtt. J44, .jfj v, 46<,, 47 473 

kiiftrtva, 242 

hi'iYtrtva-hhoht*tvai (li-ii/xarnh^ 104 
Karunta, 300 
haruriii, 412, 4^’)0, s 11 
kastjyu, 312 w , 357, 358 
Kathii-vdtthu. 247, .548 n. 

Katha (Jpauisad, "8, 2 >0 n. 2, 344 w., 
^.U5. 45,1. 488, 4‘'4. 5 5^4 

Katha-iuil/i, 251 
kafhifui, 35<) ?». 

hh(l}iyti~flkd, i(;3 

kfifti, 312 n. 3. 357, 358, 3<t2. \(}% n. 
kanmard-hhrtva, 2‘'9 
KauJti/lm-tiintrn, 425 
knuudii, 452 

KolisiJia-su/ru, 27ti 2S.-284, '‘H 
Kduptahi, 25 r, 25<j ti. , 2.S3 
Ktiu.dlaki’hyahmdriu, 544 
K<iu^}hihi-l^pa 7 ti$ii iy 3-^4 
541 

Iviivtr.ij CiMfU'npra.'.ul 8 cn, 427 
]\;iviruj (i/inwnathu Sen, 43^ 

Kavirilja, 79 
kakahdhii, 29^ 
iidkaidliya, 271 

ka(a, i<i6, 23;:, 317, 321 , 358, 351), 372. 
3S<j,4[o 

Kal;tfinsti-!8iu -ina-S)vjliiancla Yuj^iiiJia, 
219 

kdldtlln, 386 »/,. 387 
Kalidasa, 230, 23J, 402, 350 

kalpiimka-purusa-ffiedi', 1 j(» 
hanici, 327, 412, 413, 489, 490, 4</», 
499 

kih 7 i /}pi-art/iii knyd 77 i, *>15 
k(i 7 /iya-kart 77 (i, 99 
kunti, 37 71 . 

Kdjiyakuhjcivnra, 1 
Kadkayana, 316, :5|>7 
KiiJikdyafm-tafitn. , 43 ; 
kdndu, 353 
Ka[n'a, 333 
Kapyavaca, ■:27 
kdruka-vydpdrn, £. j 


kdruTia, i04, 137, 160, 374, 3S9, 395, 
47^ 

kartiria -k^nfui-nirndha -scwui-kdlah,21 n, 
kihan.i - ksonu - ^nlak^a 7 Ui - kdrynsva, 

21 71 . 

kdrufta-^ vdpari), 517 
Ktirikd, .■ 1 28, jo, 87, 150, 370 

KArtfika ls.ii7ida, 427, 428 
K.lrftiktna, 107 
KAninya. .128, 230 
hdryet^ l/u, 374, 389 
kdryti-jhanam, jio n. 3 
hdrya-kiiranatd, 376 
knrya - ktitana - vdduyya veddnia - 
huhir hhdtLiti'dt^ 22,1 
kdr\’(i~ph.i!a, 389 
kdtya-Sfuna. 380 71. 4, 382 n. 
luiryatd -; udnu , S 15 
kiiryu-yuitii., 389 
kdsu, 29S n. 4 

Ktdikti, 2i^7 77 . 4 
KiisT. 424 
KfUi-khd 7 id<i, 429 
KiKlnailia >>as.trin, 54 
Kasinija. 432, 433 71 . I 
J^asnilra, 434 
KdsrnJni pdtlm, 430 
KAsvap.i, 427 

Kdsydpu uimfutd, 431* 43; 

Kdlkukit. 48(>, 5I3J 

K dlfhik.i • sinfihihi, 544 
Kd fhtik' 'Pd 7 } 7 ii>jd- hhlisya . 7 H 
Kajhiniindu. 3 31 

Katvav.jF»a, 540 
Kdvd- i ikifsd, 276, 425 
kfitarl-f.-nlyd^ 323 
Ki fliipdittsciil, 78 ^ 196 
K runpmtisad-hkd^ya., 78 
h. i'tKipam^iKl-khdsyd-uppc ftn^ 193 
Krrmpa/iiuid khusya-vn'fiuinu, 78 
Kfsava-iih:ma, 79, 284, ^.43, 541, 543 
kt'i.a/d-iiiif{d'ns, zbt 
kcTtdti j.i^ 7 iit~\thitay 299 
kvudhnvi ayiy 120, 121, 123 
krvtif(i 7 .'r,iyi firlur ei'a yiin aktinn asak~ 
VfitVtity 123 

kt- 7 iddtt;\iyi 7 ii lydpakv pravtirtniiititio 
ht tiih I 2 I 
Kfutfiijd, 300 
khdlr-k.iputanydya, 3 23 
khdNti-mtiiT'fii(i, C)00 
Khtimi'ma-khdndo-khiidya, 57 103, 

ii9». 126, 127, 132, 133 r/,, 134, 
141, j 4f), 1 5(), 192 
Khimtkittd-khroulmumiy 126 «. 
Khaudatia-kuthdra., 12<> ?/. 

Khtmdtt?iu ■ifuihd-lurktjy 126 n. 
Khaud<te}a- 77 ui 7 idu 7 i( 2 my r:6 71. 
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Khanddna-phakkUui, 126 n. 
Khandcina-fihd^ 126 n, 
Khandcmoddhdra, 126 n. 
khara, 359 n. 

Kharanadn-satnhifa, 43 2 
kha-tan-uidtra, 236 
Jikyuti, .S7 /?., 204 
Kidney, 288, 348 
Kidney-bean, 358 n. 
ki/dsa, 207 
Kirmdin, 296, 300 

Kindness, 311 ; to the suffering, 510 
King Ai’is^anerni, 230 
King I^asaratha, 230 
King Keladi-Venkatendra, 219 
King of (iauda, 148 «. 

King of Kanauj, 126 
kiticnnorn, 496 
kitto, 335. 327, 331 
klkasasu, 286 ?i. 2 
Klcisohora, 543 
Mesa, 304 

klesa-jncydvaratia, 22 «. 
kliftu, 414 

Moma, 288, 318, 348 
Knowahility, 140 
Knowable, 140 
Knower, 34, 152 
Knowing, 263; faculty, 179, 180 
Knowledge, 18, 19, 66, 127, 148, 151- 
.153, 228, 246, 248, 256, 266, 272, 
333, 36*^, 373, 374, 37^, 37**, 4»3, 
437, 44°, 462, 4<>y, 475, 499, 50O- 

502, SOS n., S08, sio, 523. 529, 534 
Knowledge situation, 25 

kodho, 497 
Knka, 300 

Konda Bhatfa, 55, 108 
knpn, 497 
Kotalipara, 225 n. 
krammah sahakdrinah, 183 
kriyd, 238, 260 
hriydkhya-jiidna, 491 
kriyd-spunda, 238 
kriydtmaka, 261 
krodha, 267, 489 
krodha-varjana, 505 
Krkala, 75 
krniuka, 298 

krsna, 438, 449, 455, 489, 500, 502, 

503, 507, 512, 516, 518-520, 525, 
529-532, 535, 541, 543, 544, 546, 
547; and Vasudeva, 541 ff. 

Krsna Acarya, 79 
Krsnabhatfa Vidyadhiraja, 442 
Krsna Devaki-putra, 550 
Krsnakanta, 79 
Krsna-kutuhala ndfaka, 225 


Krsnatlrtha, 56, 115 
Krsndlatnkdra, 220 
Kr^nananda, 196 
Krsnanubhuti, 82 n. 

Krsnatreya, 276, 427 
Krsndtreya-tantra, 435 
krtaka, 182 
krla-ndsanl, 299 
Krtavirya, 316 
krta yuga, 546 
krti-sddhyatd-jddna ,515 
Krttika, 396 
krtyd, 293 
ksama, 505 
ksatia, 182 n. 

Ksaiut-hlianga-siddhi, 49 
ksamka, 182 n., 367 
ksanikasya, 32 n. 
ksanikatva, 368 
ksara, 104 
h^ara purufa, 468 
K^ataksina, 431 

Ksatriya, 292, 486, 487, 502-507, 514 

ksdnti, 505 510 

kfdr/t, 357, 358, 466 

K^drapdni-samhitd, 432 

Kaemaraja, 263 

kfetra, 463-465, 471, 472, 523 

kfclra-jfia, 293, 410, 464, 468, 523 

kfetrin, 464 

k^etrlya, 297, 298, 301 

kfipta, 300 

ksiti, 245, 501 

kslnu-jdgnraka, 266, 267 

dCstirika, 454 

kuha.-is?, 

Kuhsila, 300 
kuta-kundalinl, 355 
Kula-padjikd, 225 71. 
kulattha, 363 

Kularka Pandita, 49, 51, 119-121, 123, 
124, 147 introduction of his 
Malm-vidyd syllogisms, 120-122 
Kulluka, 538 n. t 
Kumdra-samhhava, 230 
Kumarasira Bharadvaja, 357 
Kumarasiras, 316 

Kumarila, 87, iii, 112, 120, 147, 171, 
179, 197. 314. 479 , 482, 483. 48s 
kumbhakn, 257, 258 
Kunhan Raja, Dr, 87 
kuntdpa, 296 
KuntI, 48 

kundalinl, 354, 356, 455 
kundall energy, 356 
kundalt iakti, 356 

Kuppusvami Sastrl, 43 84 87, 

188 n. 
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Kuruksetra, 502, 537, 518, 536 
Kurus, 545 
KusunuinjuU, 141, 

Kusrdd, 300 
huui f'rass, 446 
lius(il(tlsa}i(i, 501 
kusiha, 2()3, 2<.J4, .iQ/S 
Kuvd Idydfuirula ,220 
kiirca, 27t>, 284 n. 3 
kurca-siras, 284 n 3 
Kurma, 75 
kurpura, 285 

332, 33S, ■: 57, ;;5() n. 
Laghu-i'andiihii, H.s, 225 n. 
Lti^_hu-judrt<i-v<isi uha . 23 2 
Lugfiu-mahd-vid} i}- 7 dtlamha}ia, 1 23 
f.oghu-sojrigraka^ 83 
kighutd, 362 /i. 
haghu-tikd. 79 
lMghU' 7 )ukya-vr 1 //', 80 
Lagku-vdky a-vt. ti-prakcUikd, 80 
Lahsufunuili, 12 ; 

Laksjmldhara i) 79 

I.aksmicihara K ivi, ,6 
T^aksmiTirstmha 52, roK 
laUmd-cak^a, 35 5 
ialdtu, 287 

Laiik<iviU(ir<i-s’ufta, '2«.,33, 127,234, 

27^, 

l^arger iiuesiin.*, 2S9 
l-aryngL’jI plexus, 355 
l.arynx, 286 ?/. 2, 3 i3 n. 
l,(iuki}i<}-)iydyii->»uit(iiHdly 30 n. 
lavali, 3O0 n. 
lavana, 312 «. 3, 3S7, 358 
Law, 493; (if causiility, 31 «. 
luy<i, 104 
Laziness, 335 
Idghira, 315, ^62 v. 

Ullasd, 497 

LdtvdyiDKi-sa nkitt ‘, 435 
1 .ean, 337 n. 

Leanness, 33 ; 

Learne(J, 37S 
Learniri'.^, 50^ 

Legal Ikeniture, 279 
Lej)rosv, 297 
i.^:vi, S., 429 fi. i 

Liberation, 1S7, 414, 4P5, 437, 43^^f 

455. 4^9, b/o, 54^> 

I Je, 498 n. 

I^ife, 3^)0, 3(18, 4 35, 498 n. 
Life-functions, 515 

IJfe oj kJdgdrjuna from Tibetan and 
Chinese Sources, 398 n. 

Life of the ihiddha, 276, 424 n. 1 
Life-principle, 472 


Ligaincrtts, 324 

Li^ht, 70, iS i, 332. 357 , 360; of ton- 
sciousness, 207 
Lightness, 358, 360, 362 tf. 

Liking, 358 

Lirnitarions, 14, 22, 200, 152 
Limitctl lonns, 23 
iainiled self, 113 
l amiie<l truth, 3 
I amitless, 73 
Linguistic, 167 
/in, 48<) 

fo(>, I'jij, lyS, 2<)3, 375, JijS 
lingij-dcha t 306 n. 1 
liniiii-litirdmarm, 1317 
litlgii-idrira, 75 

liu,;dili)Hda~l<ihiihdhdri>lhkha-mdtrena, 

2'3 

lingi, 293 
laps, 348 
Liquid, 337 n. 
fdquiUity, 360 
Liquors, 49H 
Literature, 377 
Laver, 288, 3 j 8, 348 
I aving beings, 36 
Li'/.aids, 401^ 
hki, 42 

i.iidvnix, 147 n. 
lohho, 409, 413, 489, 447 
/oldmrinm, 497 
lo/ihi tat tarn, 497 
locaka, 330 
I localization, 23 
I.ocuK, 19, no 
Locus standi, 130 

Logic, 377, 390, 392; of probability, 
370 n. 

Logical, 191, 373; apparatus, 51; 
aigument, 164; e.iU gohes, 389; con¬ 
sequence^ 12; dialectic, 191; dis¬ 
cussions, 127; disputes, 401; fal- 
Kjey, 17; formation, ir8, 119, 125, 
129; methods, 51; tricks, 401 
Logically, 19 
lohrnl, 291 

lohua-vdsasa/j, 344 n. 
lohifd, 317 
l,a)(<;matha, 57 n. 
i(d<a-Y<d<s<l, 440 
loka~sanwrt<i, 4 
loka-siimvrti-sntya , j 
loka-vyatHdiurah, 3 n. 

LokSyata, 171 
lokotlara, 22 

hdiottara-nirvikidpc fndna^ldhhdt, 21 
I-onginfi, 497 
Looseness, 333 
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Lord, 442; of communion, 453 
Lorins{:r, Dr, S 49 
Loss, 512 

Lotus, 356; in the sky, 5, 240; stalks, 
350 

Love, 497 

I ,ower prakrti, 464 

Lower purusa, 465, 467, 468 

lubhana, 497 

Lumbar nerve, 353 

Lumbar plexus, 355 

Lumbar vertebrae, 287 n, i 

Limgs, 288, 318 

Lust, 490, 497 

(mstful, 367 

Lymph, 317, 318, 325 

Mactlonell, A. A., 259, 288 n., 345, 
346, 486 
rnada, 267, 413 
madana, 391 
IMadittyaya, 430 
Madhu-kusa, 434 
A{adhu-mail, 434 n. 4 
madhura, 312 n. 3, 357, 358 
MadhusQdana Samsvatl, 53, 55, 56, 
77 79, 8[, 116, tt8, 124, 198, 

199, 223 n,, 22fi, 227, 443; his line¬ 
age, date and works, 225, 226; his 
philosophy in his Veddnta-htdpa- 
latikd, 227 

M.tdhva, 125, 192. 442, 443 
Miidhiia-mukha-hhaiiga, 220 
Madhva school, 118 
madhya-sanra, 316 
madhya-viveka, 250 
Madras, 84 n., 87 
Msgic, 37, 38, 244; rites, 281 
Magical creations, 37, 38, 467 
Magician, 37, 38, 2o6 n. 

Magundl, 300 
mahad brahma, 462 
mahat, 305, 340 n. 
mahat parimdna, 189 
Maim-hhdrata, 274, 27!), 306, 394, 
4)8, 419, 450 n., 458, 461, 476, 502, 
508 n., 535 n., 536, 538, 539, 541- 
546, 548. 55 °. 552 
Mahd-hhdrata Anukramarfl, 544 
Mahibharata period, 508 
Mahd-bhdfya, 546, 548 
niahahhuta, 362, 463 
Mahildeva, 122 
Mahiideva Vaidya, 79 
Mahadeva Vidyavagisa, 79 
Maha-lak^ml-paddhati, 225 
Mahamahopadhy 3 ya Kuppusvatni, 
219 


ma/id-munih, 22 n. 
mahd-pralaya, 109 
Maharaja, 539 
Moha-Harndyana, 231 
mafidsupti, 104 
Mahdtalti, 76 
Mahd-vapga, 276 

Mahd-vidyd, 49, 51, 115, 119^124; 
nature of its syllogisms, 120-122; 
referred to, defended and criticized 
by NySya and Vedanta writers, 118-' 
120; syllogisms refuted by VadTn- 
dra, 122-124 

Maha-vidya-dasailokl-vivararia, 123 
Maha-vidyd-vidambana, 103, ii9n., 
120, 122 

Mahd-r'idyd-vidambana - vyakhyana, 
123 

Mahd-vidyd-vivararia-tippana, 123 
Mahavrsa, 298 n. 4 
Mahd-vyutpatti, 288 n. t 
Mahayana, 501, 513 
Mahayana monism, 164 
Mahayanists, 30 
Mahesvara, 428 
Mahesvara Tirtha, 83, 196 
Mahimmth Stotra, 226 
Mahidhara, 232 
maitra, 511 

Maitra, S. K., 483 n. j, 506 n. 
Maitrdyana , 471 
MaitrdyanX, 486, 523 
Mailreyl-brdhmana, 251 
Maitrl IJpanisad, 259 n., 344 345, 

412, 448, 449 
ntajjd, 317, 328 
majjdhhyoh, 289 
Major term, 139 

mala, 234, 239, 325, 3^7, 32^, 334 
mala-dluilu, 325, 327 
mala-pdtru, 289 n. i 
Malformations, 333 
Malice, 497 
Malicious, 498 n. 

Malimlucn, 300 
Malla Uhatpi, 79 
Malleoli, 2S4 n. 4 
mamonharo, 496 
mamaltarn, 496 
mamtiyitam, 496 
Man, 445 
Manuk, 230 
manah-kalpanayd, 230 
manah - parinamah samvid - vyahjako 
jndnam, 198 
manah-prasdda, 513 
manah-spanda, 254 
manana, 22, 24 
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?««n(7s, 2;1, 75, 76, 104, 156, 187, i()4, 
i() 6 , 206, 227, 2,12- 234, 2.l()-z-iy, 
241, 243, 244, 246, :.5.S, 2()2, 21)2, 
303, 304, .307 H 5, :;o8, 341, 343. 
.147 "■> 351 «•. 355. 35^'. 35><> 3f'o. 
366, 367-367, 371, 373, 458. 463 
inunasi, 360 
mamis-cakru, .;55 
inaruidy 359 n. 
mandd-i'ivcka^ ^<50 
M:tn-^od, 525, 532 
Manhood, 323 
iMan-hyrnn, 537 

Manifestation,23,1*’4,235 ;ofmirul,256 

Manifests, 51 

Manifold world, 2C3 

tnano-jatwna, 304 

mananuiyu^ 76 

manomaya-knmy 75 

rnanomaya pum.yiy ,144 

ifiano-ndsay 25 (, 25 i 

Mcmoramd tantra-rdja-ijkdy 225 

monorathny 497 

mano-vahdy 347 n. 

inano-tmha-nadl , 3.5 5 

viantray 2‘]~iy 278, 5 d> 

matifr, 351 

Manu. 61, 449, 505, 54. n. 3, 54 f> 
Manukuladityj, 45 
Manuscript, 49, ii ». -204., 205 
?nmiy<iy 290 n. 3 
mavyu, 412, 413 
inafigala-horna, 278 
Manju-hhdsiiiT, 79 

Manclana, 52, S2-8'', ph -102, no, 112, 
148 7/., 198, 204 22^, 2S3, 335 //,, 
482; all ndatioii« arc nitnlal in, 
95, 96; Brahma-kunda oi lirulnna-' 
siddhi hold:' thrt p<rceptioi\ docs 
not apprehend diversity of objects. 
88, 89; his <{ivei43’nct of view honi 
SarvajhStina Muni, Si; Ins itlentiiy 
with Snrcsvaia tlic autiior of llu* 
Naiskeirmyasiddnt d isinjovcd, 86; 
his refutation or thi- category of 
diirercncc, u2 If.; hi- refutation of 
“difTcrenee as ricgalion,*’ 97; Ins 
view of mddyfi and duiyd, 89; Ins 
view of Rrahmari as pure l)liss, as 
elaborated Ity i^i-nkh ipani, 90; re¬ 
ferences to his loct ine !)\ other 
Vediintie writer.s, 84, 85 ; the author 


Manibhadda, 539 
mayti-pufit-iakKiy 355 
maranniiussatiy 459 
Marbles, [34 
??Kjrmfi, 340 n. 
marnmu, 3 13 ti. 

Marniw. 2S9, 291, 317, 322, 324, 347, 
Marshy, 370 

fntiitakdtdiy<inl(ir(ypari$thut sirii-^andhi- 
unmiptUa, 342 
Master, 
wdstis/u/y 340 

nutiliskum iiro-ynajjd, 340 n. 
nuntulufiiid, 340 
mat/lnujiiii, 388 n. 

Maferiai, 10; cause, 10--12, 45, 51, 74, 
114. 143, 105 . 197, 334, 3 f^o* 372. 
389. 4io; olijects, 178; power, 105; 
vtaff, M, 76, 195, 217; stuff, 109; 
thini's, 175; world, 21, ;.o8 
Matcrialus'. 10, 45, 114, 236 
jlJi/h'rid Mcdiidy 429 
Mathnrlinatha, 443 
Mathuran-Atba Iiha 3 tilc 5 rya, 119 
Mathuranatha l^ukla, 78 
VKitsaniy 413 
yytal.tnuy ,’.S8 n. 3 
mafs/idhkvdffiy 288 
Matter, 44, 312, 526 
rudlup, 400 n. 
malhdy 99 
Miifnuda, 300 
fnanmt, 513 
Manrya-', 540 

Maxitn, .,7. 32, 66, 161,389, 391, 392; 
of ideniity, 201 

Mfidhava, 214. 215, 428, 433*435 
Madhava Sarasvatl, ,.',32 
Madhva Kara, 428 
h'l a d h V a rn i k a, 16 5 - -1 (> 7 
iVJnd/ty( 4 iNik<i-kdrikt 7 , 164, 426 

Madhyarnika-Sautiantilui, 164 
lihdihymnika-xutray 3, 5 n. 
Mddhydinikd-vyttiy 165 /n, i % n., 168 w., 
307 » 3 
tUdl’Jldy 294 
nm hiynsynt, 493 
Miikjii-Mddkavdy 112 
ynatnid, 285, 312 ^0 3, 317 
tm'nnsii-dfi<irdy 3 17 
ffidmiy 373 


oi Brohma-siddk/ 83 ; the content of Matm-mdUdhaniy 120, 124 
the Niyoi'd-kdtidt'i and Siddht -katida nuinasuy 469 
chapters of the Brahm<i'Siddhi 01,98; nuinmo puttyak.uiy 69 
the general content of the fourth Ahlnditkydy 78 

chapter of his 87, 88 Milndukyft - daudapadlya - hhdsya 

manly 359 n., 364 lydkhyd, 193 
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Matidukya-karika, 7S, 52, kjj 
Mandfikya-Upanisiid-blutsyii , 78 
Mumlukya-Vpanisad - bliilsyiirthasani- 
graliii, 78 
Mara, 480 
nmrdava, 510 
mdrga, 348 n., 350 
Marici, 316, 333 
Milrkandeya, 31(1 
Martancla-tilaka-svamin, 107 
mdruta, 36 r 

nidrut/ldhislhdnatvdl, 316 
mdtsarya, 267 
Mathara Acarya, 171 
MdOuirn-vrUi, 400 401 n. 

mdyd, lo, ii, 16, 36, 41, 44, 45, 47, 
4 Si, SO, 51, 72, 73 , 77 , *^ 4 , 89, 104, 
106, 163, 197, ai5, 217, 221, 324, 
238, 239, 271, 473, 477, 534. 5-25, 
533; alone the cause of the world, 
11 ; as an instrumental cause (Brah¬ 
man being the material cttuse) ac¬ 
cording to Sarvajnatma Muni, 11; 
differences of view reg.irding its re¬ 
lation with Br.ilunan, 11 ; scholastic 
disputes as to the nature of its 
causality, 11 
mCiyd-rndtram, 37 
mdyd-nirmitatvdhhyupai’amdt, 203 
mdyd power, 476 
mdyd theory, 42 
Measure, 148, 194, 360, 370 
Mechanical, 360, 369 
medns, 312 n. 3, 317, 324, 325 
medhd, 328, 373 
Mcdhatithi, 251, 394 
Medhatithi Gautama, 393 
Medical, 358 n., 372, 373, 376, 378; 
formulas, 435; heri>s, 277, 294; 
literature, 295, 300, 301, 354 
practitioners, 277; science, 276; 
system, 352; treatment, 303 tr. 4; 
Writers (later), 299 
Medicinal, 359 n. 

Medicine, 275, 279, 280, 320, 357, 
359 , 3 f>o. 363-365, 370, 371, 389, 
403 

yiedii inc of Ancient India, 424 n. 2 
Meditation, yo, 256, 259, 447, 460, 
493 , 494 , 500 , 501. SH 
Meditative union, 446 
Medium, 229 
medo-dhard, 317 
Medulla oblongata, 355 
Megasthenes, 543 

Memory, 24, 148, 261, 264, 373, 374 
Mendicant, 505 
Menstrual blood, 350, 352 


Menstrual flow, 351 
Menstrual product, 313 
Mental, 24, 500, 504 ; causes, 187; con¬ 
tact, 139; control, 500; creation, 233, 
235, 243, 24s; diseases, 418; func¬ 
tions, 464; inclinations, 491; modifi¬ 
cations, 243 ; movement, 238; opera- 
titms, 22; phenomena, 186; state, 15, 
153, 187, 258, 500; tendencies, 468 
Mercy, 373 
Merit, 248, 249, 416 
Meru, 370 

rnt^u ilanda, 352, 353 «. 

Messenger, 23c 
Metacarpal, 285 
Metaphorical, 329 

Metaphysical, 191, 192, 499, 501, 502, 

514 

Metatarsal, 285 
Method of interpretation, 2 
Methodological, 337 
Methods, 29, 166 
Methora, 543 
mettd, 460 

meya - svahhdvdnugdminydm anirva - 
canlyatd, 127 
meyatva, 121 
Mice, 409 

Middle discrimination, 140, 250 
Migration, 406 

Milk, 59, 60, 97, 175, 322 -324, 3S0 
Mind, 35, 76, 154, 156, 217, 23a, 243, 
a56, 331, 339 , 355 , 367, 368, 377, 
406, 419, 447, 469, 498, 500-502, 
508, 512, 530 
Mind activities, 470 
Mind-associated consciousness, 34 
Mind-body, 523 
Mind-contact, 70 
Mindfulness, 500 
Mind-object contact, 69 
Mind-organ, 227, 310, 314, 366 
Mind-person, 344 
Mind-structure, 524 
Mineral, 333 
Minor term, 139 
Miraculous, 294; effect, 364 
Mirage, 5, 29, 230, 234; stream, 233 
Mirror, 180 
Misconception, 479 
Misdeeds, 408 
Misery, 41, 178 
Mitdksard, 82 107 

Mithila, 119, 125, 394 
mithuna, 392 
mithyd, 105 
mithydedra, 493 
mithyd-jndnam, 8, 12, 413 
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rnithyd-jndna-nimti tah, 105 
yniihyd-sarnvrta ^ 4, 
mithydtva, 148, 154 
mil/iyd-yoga, 321, 405 
Mitra, 292 
Mixed raaa, 359 
Mixing up, 370 
Mimanisaka, 46, 54, 72, 385 
Mirnamsa, 4'‘i, 56, 57 86, 88, 98, 

117, 120, 154, 219, 389, 441, 479, 
483-488, 577; vidhi conreption, 

479 ff.; vid/ii .'onception, diverse 


views on, 481, 4.S2 



Mlniamsmihikaran t -mt. 

Idy 220 


Mimdmsti-sutra, 280 h. 

, 400 77 ., 40 ] 

1 M. 

479 



Mirnamsa view, go 



Mimarnsista, 80, iji). 

125, 171. 

173 

180 



Mode of mind, 15 



Modes of IVidiman, 44 



Modification, 22, 25, 31; 

101, 183, 

186, 

210, 215, 233, 243, :i 

■72 


Modifications of vuiyu 

35 


Moggallilna, 248 




moha, 413-417, 498 
inohanam, 498 
Moist, 337 71 ., 361 
Moistening, 361 
Moisture, 35S, 360, 363 
inoksa, 44, 227i —"9. 249, 267, 407. 
523 

moksa-sadhanay 228 
moh^a-idstrn, 385, 423 
Moksopciyu-adray 
Molecular, 194 
Moinentariness, 6'). 184, i86 
Momentary, 3, 32 63,70,71,96, 177, 
182, 184-X86, 20r, 367, 368; ap¬ 
pearance, 32; cruse, 185; cleirat ler. 
18271.; existent^. 3.;; flashing, 31, 
63; ideas, 30; imaginations, 233; 
individuals, 59 

Moments, 15, 26 7 27 11.y 60, 65, 151, 

182, 184, 206, 211 n y 236, 238 
Mongolia, 164 
jMonism, 43 

Monistic, 204; intcr[)retatic)n, 1:18; 
type, 228; Vcdani.:!, 219; view, 
203 

Moon, 6, 26, 330, 525 
Moral, 23 n.y 24, 378, 404, 464, 484, 
511, 523 ; conflic t, 433, 495 ; destiny, 
206, 207; discipline, 500; efforts, 
466, 467; elevation 447, 457; in¬ 
junctions, 278; life, 418; precepts, 
494 

Morality, 522 


Morbid elements, 319 
Morbidities, 325 
Morbidiiy, 336, 360, 362, 365 
M<7squi<oes, 409 
Mother-energy, 355 
Motion, 163, 360 
Motionless, 408 
Motor dkajuani, 351 
Motor organs, 261 
Mouth, 156, 325 

Movement. 188, 235, ^52, 365, 371; 

of thought, 254 
Moving, 332, 361 
mrduy 3 S 9 361 

nirgalrpiihiidayahy 21 n. 
mrtyti, 2 •19 
Mucus, 276 
Mttdgiiy 358 n. 
muditd, 412, 460 
ynudrda, 4*^5 
nnilxhvd, 259 n. 3 
Aluklmaliy 225 
mukti, 245, 272 
5 i I n. 

Mitldihii- Dpiinisady 246, 247 ?/,, 511 n. 
Mulcun<(;Klasa, 443 
Mukundasraina, 82 n. 

Miiltipln ity, 243 
Mnmmadiiicva, 232 
Mumukm-DyaiHihdray 231 
Mundane, 512 
muni, 23 506 

Munidasa, 43 1 
umnju jpass, 296 
Munja\an, 298 n. 4 
Mundakuy 345, 551 
Mundiika -blidsy(i-vydk}!ydna, 193 
Mutulaku-Upunhudy 30, 78, 250 ?i., 
260. 344 7 \.y 345, 494, 495, 551 
A 1 ujfdaku-lJpanisad-bhasytiy 78 
Muiaiiulhar, I*., 424 
Muscles, 254 
Music, 498 H. 

Mutual de[)endeiice, 159 

Mutual help, 184 

Mutual interdependence, 140 

Mutual negation, 122, 2CO, 226 

Mutual reference, 158 

Mutual relations, 204 

niiidha, 378 

mulddhdra y 453 

murdhm, 449 

7 HHrtl(wnirtta-rdsi, 44 

tnutrdtisdru y 296 

Mysterious centre, 356 

Mysterious KundalinJ, The, 353 tt. 

Mysterious operation, 364 

Mysterious power, 356 
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Mystic, 534 
Mystical cognition, 491 
Mystical state, 451 

nada, 345 
Na^naka, 300 
Nails, 325, 326 n. 
nairupya, 174 
Naifadha-carita, 126, 393 
Naiskarmya-siddhi, £7, 80, 8 z, 84, 99, 
too, 102, 148 n., 198, I 99 > 216, 251 
Nai^karmya-siddhi-flka, 148 n. 
Mat^karmya-siddhi-vivarana, 99 
naisthikl, 415 

Naiyayika, 51,71, to8, 118, 120, 124, 
127, 128, 131, I 34 > t 39 i * 44 , *46, 
163, 167, 171, 172, I 7 l’> t82, 185, 
189, 227, 329. 412 
na kimcid avedifdm, 154 
Nak^atra-kalpa, 283 
Nakula, 432 
nalam, 345 «. 

Nara, 537, 543 

Naradanta, 428 

Narahari, 57, 231, 443 

Narasirnha, 79 

Narasirnha Bhatfa, 55 

Narasirpha Kaviraja, 329 n., 434 

na svarupa-dr^tih prati-yogy-apekfi, 

199 

Natural forces, 185 
Natural quality, 502 
Nature, 358 n., 501, 525; of conscious¬ 
ness, 64: of knowledge, 194; 
things, 372 
Nauseating, 501 
nava, 385 
nava-dvaratn, 292 
Nava-nltaka, 435 

Nava-sahasaPha-coritn, j 2 f> 

nava-tantra, 385 
navabhyastn-tmitra , 385 
Navel, 3 t8, 342, 330. 352, 355 
navya-nydya, 124 
na ryyavahdra-h'Sjnm, 89 
Naya-mani-mdla, 219 
Nayti-mayilkha-nidlikd ,219 
Nayana-ptasddinl, 147, isf'”- 
ndbhi, 289 
nabhi-kanda, 355 

nddl, 257, 263, 289 290, 291, 344 “ 

346, 348, 353-356; its meaning, 345 ; 
its number, 345 348; its pre- 

Carakian senses, 345, 346 
nddlkd, 345 

nadl-samsparianodyata, 256 
Nadl-vijMna, 354 
nddl-vrana, 296 


Naduvil Matham, 198 
Naga, 75, 539 
Naganatha, 434 

Nagarjuna, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 30, 51, 119, 
124, 127, 163-165, 168, 170, 171, 
372, 398, 424—428, 436; his criti¬ 
cism of causation as interpreted by 
Bhavya and Candrakirti, 164, 166; 
his criticism of causation contrasted 
with that of the Hinayanists, 168; . 
his criticism of the concept of 
“going,” 168 ff.: his distinction of 
limited truth (samvrta) and absolute 
truth (paramarlha), 3; his view re¬ 
garding production and nature of 
things, 41; his main thesis of “no 
thesis,” 163, 164, 166, 167 
Nage^a, 262 
NSgesvara, 55 
ndhsatrdpi, 292 n. 
ndtna-rupa, 498 
ndma-rapdnkura, 307 
Ndma-samgraha-mdlikd, 220 

Nana Diksita, 1 7, 52, 222 n., 225 

ndndpekfa-pratiyogindm bhedabi pratl- 
yote, 95 
ndra, 538 

nardyana, 439, 535, 537 , 539 , 54 1, 543 , 
545, 546, 548, 549; conception of, 
537 , 538 

Narayana Dlk?ita, 54 n. 

NSrayana Jyotisha, 57 n. 

Nariyana Yati, 79 
Narayanasrama, 53, 54 , 216 
Narayancndra Sarasvatl, 78 
ndsiltyii, 259 n. 3 
ndna-samvara, 500 
Nearness. 360 
Necessary antecedence, )86 
Neck, 336 

Negation, 85, 91, 95 , 97 , ££°, ” 7 , £ 3 £, 
132, 143, i6z, 182, 194, 222, 223, 
271,438 

Negative, 117, 121,153 : theism, 192; 

instances. i2t; pleasures, 90 
Negativity, 193 
Ncither-real-nor-unreal. 117 
Neo-realist, 269 
Nepal, 58 n. 

Nerve-physical, 356 
Nerve-plexus, 353-356, 453, 455 
Nerves, 256, 342, 356 
Nervous system, 344, 352, 453 
Nescience, 6, 9, 45, loi, 117, 148, £ 53 , 
T95, 221, 222, 227, 449 
Neutral, 357, 378 
New bones, 286 n. i 
New moon, 519 
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Nezv TesUwienl, 54Q 
Nibtiniiha, 192,49; 
nibandka-pu^panjch i. 49 
Nihandha-samgrahii, 273, 424, 427 
nibbdnUy 460 
nidarsuna, 389, 392 
Niddna, 301, 395, 397 428, 430, 432, 
433 

Nidana-pradipa^ *^34 
Niddna-sthdnUy 31 5, 4.■.5, 428 
■ Niddesa, 539, 542, 549 
tiidrd^ 104 
nigatnana, 379, 3^:7 
NiganKi-tuttva-sd'a-toniYu, 353 «. 
Niganianta MahaJesiKa, 439 
nigrahu-sthdua^ 388, 401 
Niliilitits, 127, 234 
nihsi-'idduhni. 3 5 
mfiiesd-karmdsay i, 24 9 
niUhn'ina, 327 
ni)igu}i$anatd, 49') 

NiinbSrku school, 44;<. 

Niini, 357 
iSnni-tdnlra, 435 
nimitta, 74, 395 
mfiiittu-hdruiui^ |6g 
nimilitt', 257 

niyatniyojyidiuyoi’d, 3 S9 n. 
nirurthaku, 389 7 
nirdkard hiuidhih, 18,j 
mruspudd, n n. 
nirdt’ii(j, 389, 390 
nirnaya, 389 

Nirukta, 275 « 34^> 535. 547 

nirvacana, 389, 392 
nirvana, 241, 2^5.7, 4 5O «. i 
yiirvdna-mdtra, 233 
7 iir-vikalpa, 22, 374, 401 
jnr-i'ikdru, 368 
Niscaladiisa Sviinin, 216 n. 

Niscala Kara, 4.27, 1-29 
nihdyu, 173, 3 '3, 384 
niscaydtmikd, 484 ti 1 
niscaydtmikd u;i{ahl,arana-vrlti, 75 
jiisniydtnn kdh , 3 67 
niskar^atui, i6f. 
ni^kriya, 163 

nispriikdrikdydh saprakurahatvvna hhd~ 

2.';4 

nitamhd, 285 n. 7, ;;87 n. 2 
Nityabodha A'iirya, iii 
nltynga, if)S n 
mtya-n(iiinit(il a, 442 
Nityanailia Si idha, 427 
nityd-Sinna, 3^0 n. 4, 3S2 
nityati d />f dn udkeit, 386 
nityafi'dd, 22 u. 
nitydniiya-vd^tu-v:vekay 49s 


mvasisyast, 551 
nivesatunn, 497 
nivrtti^ 507, 508 
niyarna, 278, 454, 455, 4^; t 
myaytiii-y-iddhi, 46 
niyantd, 332 
niyaii, 372, 4 10 
riiyogu, 392, 481 
Niyaga- kanda, 87, 88, 98 
nild, 29 

NilaUantha, 274, 443, 343 
NTliikan^ha Hhafta, 434 t . 4 
NiUikar^ha J)ik§ita, 219 
iilldgaliisdid, 298 n. 6 
ntlikd, 297 
mrandfiKt, 354 n. 

Non-appropriation, 506 
Non-lx-ing, 143, 148, 203, 238 
Non-liucldhistic, 164 
Non-disliiiclion, 207-2c 9 
Non-ftcrnal, 120-122. 386 n., 387 
,N«»ii-4‘H*rna)ity, 191 
N<)n-4:\isteru'e, 28, 193, 217, 243, 517 
Non-«Mstcnt, 12, 28. 32,41, III, 120, 
!2J, 152. 155, 161, 173, 194, 224, 
•i. 14 . -^^ 5 . <244, 259, 5^7 

Non-i xisting eHects. 174 

Non. mjvtrv .4^)9,505,506,508-511,514 

NoM-iisojni.-ntary, 182 

Noii-ntoral, 403 

Non-p4‘ixcption, 200 

N(}n-ponnanency ol ertities, 185 

Non-pleasurable-painfnl, 23 71. 

Non- production, 249 
Non-sclt, t>, loi; elcrn^nts, 24 
Non-'OeaJing, 505 
Non-diuisgrcssicm, 500 
Normal, 335; duty, 509, 514, 516; 

measure, 319; state, 339 
Nose. 3^5 
Nostrils, 397 
Nothingness, 16 
Noin ishrnent, 307 
Nrga, 107 

NrsimhasvarCipa, 52 «. 

Nrsiinha 'j bakkura, 443 
Nrsimhasrama Muni 17, 31, 43/9, 
5 > 5b, 57 «■. 7 ^> 7 ^. to3, 124, 

2ih 2J.S; his date and works, 2x6; 
nature of his Vedantio interpreta¬ 
tions, 2 17 

Numhor, 158, 162, 188, 360, 370 
Niunerieal, 14; dillercnce, 370; tjuali- 
ties, 162 
Nuiiienl, 3O5 «. 

Nutritive, 357, 358; '-lements, 185 
Nyaya, 19, 40, 51, 57 J07, \ 15, 117, 

ICO. 122, 125-127, 137, 143, 146, 
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NySya (cont.) 

147, 160, 161, 16S, 170, 179, 192, 
205, 211, 248, 306, 307. 375, 379, 
393, 394. 415. 4^^. 4«3 «• 2, 4^4, 
4^5. 515. 517; its arguments in 
favour of the existence of (jod criti¬ 
cized by Kamalaslla, 176 ft’.; its idea 
of emancipation, 248; its theory of 
the subtle body, 306; origin of, 
392 ft'.; springs of action in, 412,413 
Nyaya, categories, 147, 148, 156, 192; 
definitions, 163; logic, 167; logi¬ 
cians, 192; perceptions, 168; philo¬ 
sophy, 14s, 398; psychology, 414; 
school, 167 ; system, 374, 408 ; view, 
178; writers, 124, 127, 146, 157 
yytiya-candrika, 57 n., 425, 428 
yydya-iiipdvali, 31, nh, ti8, 192 
Nydya-dipdvali-tStpayyu-nka, 116 
Nydya-dipikd, 442 
Nydya-ltalpa-latikd, 83 
Nydya-kandall, 83, 85, 249«., 263 «. i, 
306, 413 

Nydya-kamlid, 45 n., 83, 85, 87, 107, 
482 n. I 

Nydya-loka-siddhi, 49 
Nydya-makaronda, 12, 49, 69 n., 70 n., 
89 116-11S, 147 192, 194 

Nyaya-makaranda-suviiiraka, 192 
Nydya^makaranda-nkd, 116 
A'ydya-nuikitranda-vivecatil, 116 
P\ydyii-»iadjari, 107, 248 278 n., 

307;/. t, 381, 382 ?(., 394 »•. 399. 
413, 460 n. i, 480 n. 1 
P,yilya~indld, 81 
A ydya-muktdvali, 2 19 
A ydya->nbandlia~prakds<i, 107 
Piydya-nirnaya, 193 
Nyaya-purisuddhi, 119, 120 
N ydya-raksd-mani, 82 220 

Nydya-ratna-likd, 45 n. 
Nydya-ratmwall, 77 ;i. 

Nydya-sdra, 120, 122 
Nydya-sdra-viidra, 122 
Nydya-siddhanta-dipa, 54 
Nydya-siddhdnUi-manjari, 218 n. 
Nydya-siddhanta-maiijan-vydkhyiina, 
218 n. 

Nydyu-sudkdf 14S n, 
Nyaya-suci-nibundha, 107, ii2 
Nydya-sdtra, 107, 248, 273, 371, 374, 
. 177 . 379 381, 383 «■ 1. 386 38"^, 

:i88 n., 393, 394, 39S-401 
Nydya-sutrii-vrtii, 393 
Nydya-sdstra, 393, 394 
Nyaya-sikhdnnini, 54 
Nydya-tattvdloka, 45 n, 
Ny.rya-Vaisesika, 49, 163, 197, 310, 


328, 371, 373, 515; analy.sis of voli¬ 
tion, 515; criticism of its categories 
by SrTharsa, 127 ft".; its categories 
criticized by Anandajnana, 193, 194; 
its categories refuted by Citsukha, 
157 If.; its categories refuted by 
Kamalaslla, 187 ff.; its categories 
refuted by isahkara, 189 ff. 
Nydya-viirttika, 106 
Nydya - vdntika - tdtparya - parUuddhi, 
107 

Nydya-vdrltika-tatparya-tikd, 45 n. 
nydya-vistara, .547 
nydydidrya, 122 
Nydydmrtu, ti8, 225 
Nydydmrta-Utrangini , 118 
nyuna, 384, 385, 388, 389 

Object, 17, 19, 25, 27, 29-31, 35, 88, 
358, 367, 401; of awareness, 20, 29, 
209; of consciousness, 64; of know¬ 
ledge, 27 

Object-consciousness, 149 
Objection, 31, toi, 153 
Objective, 21, 22, 24, 508; conscious¬ 
ness, 236; content, 15; entities, 25; 
existence, 21, 149; experience, loa; 
ignorance, 77; plane, 73; self, 34; 
world, 20, 236 
Objectively, 236 
Objectivity, 29, loi, 153 
Oblations, 448, 526 
Obligatoriness, 46 
Obligatory duty, 99, 506 
Observation, 174, 366, 375 
Obstacle, 377 
Occasion, 377 
Occasional, 368 
Occipital, 287 «. 5 
(9cean waves, 329 
Odour, 320, 355, 365 
Oiliness, 328 

ojas, 293, 324 343. 34^ 

Old age, 512, 523 
Older literature, 104 
OM, 494, 526 
Omnipresent, 204, 529 
Omniscience, 22, 39, 53 
Omniscient, 50, n8, 177; being, 135; 
God, 72 

Oneness, 224; of reality, 129 
Ontological, 36, 265, 366, 517, 518; 

existence, 73 ; objectivity, 25 
Operation, 144, 177, 198 
Operative, 177; action, 137; functions, 
76; principle, 333 
Opposite quality, 190 
Opposition, 497 
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Oppositional rel uion, 95 
Opposition.il ter n, 9*) 

Organ, 357, 358 365 
Organism, 515 
Organized, 500 
Organizer, 176 

Oriental lii^toricyil MannseripiSy 219 
Oriental Manuscrfpt Library, .205 
Origin, 239, 410 >/., 526 
Origination, 4, 1(11, .',35; of the sub¬ 
stratum, \z 
Orissa, 164 
Orthodox school, 369 
Os oalcis, 2H4 n. 3 
Oscillating movement, 238 
Oscillation, [58 
Os innominatunri, 285 n. 7 
“Osteology,” 42,^, 434 
Otherness, 131, 132 
Oughtness, 482 
Outbursts ol' pleiiiure, 245 
Ovary, 290, 302, 507, 309 
Owls, 409 

Pada-candrikei, 23 a, 434 
Padti-mniijar'i, 29^ n. 4 
Pada-yojiimkd, 79 
paddri/ia, 389, 390 

Paddrtha ■ cundrikd - ptubhdso - >imnu, 
4 .lb 

Paddrtha-niri^aya, 44 
J’/iddrtlia-tattva, 10 
Paddrtha-tatlva-mrmyii, 50, 51, 57 n. 
Padurtha-tattva-m rnaya-iwarana, 193 
Paddy, 358 n. 
padma, 356 

Padmanabhii Pandila, 12611. 
Padmapada, 8, 9, ; o, 31 32, 34, 47, 

48, 51, 54, 79, 86, 8911., 102, 106, 
147-149, 151, aop ; eausality ol 

Brahman, 106; his followers, 102, 
103; his view cf perception, etc., 
105, 106; meaning of ujnnna, 104, 
105; quarrel with Buddhists re¬ 
garding the nature ol existence, 32; 
regarding the l ature of self-con- 
sciou.sness, 53 ff. 

Padma-purdna, 393 
padma-yugma-traya, 257 
Paila, 432 

Pain, 175, 181, 2113, 242, 248, 343, 
3()0, 366, 369, 371, 373, 412, 463, 
470, 510-512 
Painful, 23 242 

Painting, 203 
Paippalada, 283 
paksa, 121, 139 
pak^a^dharmata^ 14 ^ 


pakse vytlpuka-pyaiitya-paryavasdna- 
balfit, 121 

pitkvd.uiya, ^16, 317, 3'.;o, 336 
Palate, 34‘S 

f^ilatine process, 287 n. 4 
palihi, 297 
Pu/ijaka^ 300 
l^inereas, 2S8 n. 3 

/kindif, 17 /n, 217, 222 223 224^^, 

225 //., 270 n. 

Pandit. Mr, 111, 112 
Panjpin, 429 
pantha, 348 
Pantheism, 451 
Pantheistic, 1 

l*anf2inor village, 429, 430 
panca-ilnsdmta yoj^a^ 454 
I'aniadud, 214, 215, 216 n., 251 n. 
piinca-unilui-hkrUa-vikCirdh^ 358 
Pan< an;ula, 429 
!*(ineanahya kchya, 126 
}\itna-pd<likd, 8, 31 n., 52, 54, 102, 
103, 106, 148, 209, 251 
}\ifif<i'-pd(iik(i-dhydsa-bh(.'sya-vydkhyd^ 
3 i n 

- piulikd - sdstra - darpanay 31 n., 
103 

l*anca-p<uUhd-vii)arana^ X'jy 30, 31 w., 
3*1. 3 1 «•. 34»-. 52, 53. 79» ^4) 103- 
14S, 149, 193, 206 n.y 208-210, 214, 
2lh 

PnFtai‘Padikd-vwaranu-hhdi>a’‘prakdii~ 
lid, 31 n, 

Paficn-padikd-^nvarana-prakdiikdy 54, 
ro3, 217 

Pafira^pddikd-vyakhydy 52 rn 
Pancu-prakriyd, 52 «. 

Puncu-rdtrn, 461, 491, 546, 547, 

548 n. 

Paneasikha, 476 
pimca-vidbmn adhydtmany 537 
pahcendriya-f’undvahdy 355 
pandkarana, 74 n.y 76 
l\in(ikaranu'hhdva-pnikdiikdy 79 
Panclharana-prakriydy 79 
Pandkarana-tdtparya-Ciindrikdy 79 
Panclkarann'tikddattvci-cundrikd, 79 
PancikarnHa-xHirtlika, 79 
l*itmikayanu~'i>arttikdbharana, 79 
PunitkatMUa-viiHirana, 79, 193 
Panjikti, ji //., 171 
patind, 500, 504 
punidhi, 

ptirn, 3ho, 369, 370, 378 
pitrah dtfnd, 368 
pctralokaisand, 405 
puram<i~}>uru, 86 
pantma-hamsd, 2527?. 
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Parama-hamsa-Upani^ad, 252 ti. 
paramarn padam, 228 
parama-suk}ma, 411 
I’aramananda, 126 n. 
fiafamdnu, 189, 193 
paramdrtha, 5 
paramdrtha-dariana, 248 
paramdrtha-prapd, 443 
paramdrtha-rtipa, 4 
paramdrthasatya, 3 
paramdlman, 445, 446, 455, 461, 465 
466 

paramdima-rdsi, 44 
Paramesvara, 53, 206 
param ojas, 343 
par am dhdrna, 533 
para purusa, 468 
purnsparddhyasa, 113 
parasparopakdritd, 184 
para-tantratd, 10 

para-vijnapti-viiesddhipatydl, 2i n. 
parddi, 369 
para prakpti, 465 
pardrtha, 412 
Par§sara, 251 
Pardiara-sarnhitd, 432 
Pardsara-smpti, 83, 252 n. 
paribandho, 497 
Parihhdfd, 53 
Parietal, 287 n. 5 
pariggaho, 496 
parigraha, 409 
parihdra, 388 
Paritnala, 106 n. 
parindma, 21, 38, 39, 44, 46, 172, 190, 
193, 194, 224, 370. 372, 410; cause, 
45 ; doctrine, 171; view of causation, 
45 

parindmi-kdrana, 51 
paripdka, 27 n. 
parisamkhyd-vidhi, 47 
parispanda, 256 
parisat, 378 
Parjanya, 300 n. 2 
parohfatvdd acintyarp, 316 
Particles, 157 
Particular, 63 

Partless, 157, 158, 190, 199 
Parts, 40 

Parvataka-tantra, 435 
paryanuynjyupeksaria, 389 «. 

Passion, 229, 373, 4i4, 4''>. 451, 453. 
459, 477, 4S9, 493, 497, 49*<. 529, 
S3I 

Passionlessness, 475 
Passive, 24 
pasavah, 292 n. 
pasyantl, 353 


Patanjali, 259 n., 265, 304 n., 403, 408, 
410 n., 414, 431, 436, 443, 447, 4Si- 
455, 45*^, 4^0, 461, 476, 477, 491. 
492, 504, S39, 540, 542, 543. 546. 
54>*, S49_ 

Patanjali-sutra, 517 
Patella bone, 285 n. 4 
Path of wisdom, 495 
Pathology, 434 
Patience, 360, 500-502, 510 
Patient, 296 
patilthd, 459, 500 
patigho, 497 
paurnamdsi, 292 n. 
puurma, 252-254, 272, 525 
paurusa-vddins, 402 
i'ausa, 294 
Pauskalavata, 424 
Paupuildvata-lantra, 435 
paustika, 281, 296 
pavamdna, 292 «. 
puvano, 333 
Pavinasu demon, 300 
pdiaka, 303, 330 
Pddmu-tantra, 548 n. 3 
pdka, 3O2 365, 370 
Paridava, 502, 545 
Pandya, 219 

Panini, 297 M., 538-540, 542, 543 
pdni-pdda-snldkddhinhdna, 285 n. 3 
pdrii-paddiiguli, 285 n. i 
papa, 522 

pdramdtthUia, 2, 44 
purarnparya, 374 
Para^arya, 316 
pdribhdfika, 363 

punmdndalya, 189; measure, 190 
Parsvanatha, 544 
pdrfnl, 284 
pdrthiva, 359 
pdsanda, 541 
pdyinavat-samam, 266 
Pataiijala-Samkhya, 177 
pdtdla, 76, 300 
Patrasvamin, 172 
Pafaliputra, 427 
pdlimokkha-sarnvara, 500 
Pea, 169 

Peace, 444, 450, 490, 500. 501, 503, 
511 

Peacefulness of mind, 510 
Pearl, 525 
Peculiarities, 159 
Pelvic bone, 287 n. i 
Pelvic cavity, 285 
Pelvis, 340, 348 
pettiam, 497 
Penances, 539 
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iVnis, 2 i>6, 3j(> it. 

IVopIo, 501) 

Pcrccivt-J iiiiivonic, 141 
I'ercL'ivir, 22, (17, 135, ijij, 154, 200- 
202, 209, 234 34J 

IVrccivinp j io-, power, 200; principle, 
11)1) 

JVrceivin(2-^eU', ;oo 


Perception, 

17, 

18,20, 

21, 

65, 88 

', 92, 

1 if), 

J 17, 

* 3 .s 

. 143. 

148, 

, 1 .S 9 . 

167, 

180, 

187, 


, 194, 

200, 

, 202, 

205, 

207. 

208, 

2 I 2 

21,, 

226, 

, 234, 

254, 


270. 

30*; 

37,:. 

374, 

. 377. 

401, 


407 ; of iilcntitv', 6s 
Percepts, 270 

Perceptual, 77; data, 15(1; experience, 
105; knowledge, 77, 192; process, 
208, 217 
Percipi, ly 
Performanitc, 50; 

Perfumes, 408 «. 

Pericardium, 284 11, 3 
Pennancnce, 186 

Permanent, 2Z, 179, 241, 36H, 369-, 
consciousness, u ; convictions, 240; 
entity, 22; percciver, 187; self, 71, 
lyiy, subject, 3('(i; aubstimce, 145 
Persistence, 18, I17; of know'letlne, 18 
Persistent, 188, 221 
Persisting cause, 183 
Persisting entity, 83, 184 
Person, 252, 255, 367 
Personality, no, 524 
Perspiration, 351 ; channels, 348 
Pessimism, 414, 504 
Pessimistic tendeiicy, 521 
pest, 314, 318 
Petta Diksita, 54 11 
phula, 359 
phalii-tyilyii, 444 
phalc nersyu. 420 
Phantom show, 11 
phana, 342, 351 
Pharmacopieia, 277 
Pharyngeal plexus, 355 
Phalpunu, 294 
Phenomena, 177, 501 
I’henoinenal, 126, 127, 167, 499; 
appearance, 48; reality, 167; self, 
4>5 

Phenomenon, 374 
Philosopher, 38, 441 
Philosophic, 502; atialysi ;, 467; knoW' 
ledge, 246, S23 ; truth, 504; view, 
2 ; wisdom, 494 

I'hilosophical, 228, 301 ; development, 
48; idea, 36!); ignorance, 417; truth, 

-.10 


Philosophy, 44, 51, 66, 73, 228, 504, 
509, 517, 525; of liailarayana, 36 
Phlegm, 299, 300, 32s, 365, 391 
Phlegmatic diseases, 299 
Physn al, 238, 369, 404 504; diseases, 
418; process, 48; propulsion, 480; 
sciences, 273; trouble, 312; w’orld, 
270 

Physician, 277, 278, 32S ii., 338, 357, 
.187, 380, 4'5 

Physiological activity, 351 
Physiological ejects, 360 
Physiological functions, 261, 263, 331, 
.Id 4 

Physiological operations 332, 335 
Phvsiologic.ll position, 332 
pinhilii, 359 n., 361 
pihti, 497 

Pilgiinuigc, 230, 441, .308 
Pillar, 26 

piiiHtdo. 257, 292, 3 S 3 n., 354, 453, 
4 .S 4 

piutUt, 43, 312 314 

pipCmCi, 496 

pip/hfi-itliili!ii, 28s II. I 

Pipe, 346 

pippillJ, 299 II. 1 
I'ischel, K., 345 «, 

Piuhti, 282. 300 
I'iiiiin-t t(III, 274 n. 3 
pilr-yfiitLi, 319, 321 

piUa, 237, 276, 282, 296, 300, 317, 
319, 320, 34 S- 337 . 339 , 34 i. 344 , 
347. 349 , 350, 36'. 3 bi, 3 f> 5 , 392 , 
524; Mature of, 330, 331 
fiitta-iUuiKt, .^17 
fyiiuda^ j.i4 ri. 
puia-prahrti, 334 
piti/'miy*!, 350 

194 

piyntn, 4t)0 
pjhi-pdhi, ii>4 

333 

Plant, 333, 359 
IMato, «;o(» 

PlayTuI activity, 42 
Plavlul in^tiiKts, 178 
plus}, j;tS<> 

Plcasanti^rss, 3S^ 

337 //. 

Ploa.suiithlc, 23 242; experience^ 

«)i; skUf, 1SI 

Pleasure, OS, 175, 247, 248, 343, 3fio, 
371. . 373 » 374 . 404. 4 ^^, 
452, 163, 4S7, 504, 508 -5(2, 520 
PIcasurc-s<’^:•k^n^^ 507 
Plexus, 353 n.y 356 
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ptihan, 288 

Pluralistic experience, 1504 
Plurality, 38, 39, 95, if'i, 195; of 
causes, 161 

I'.iints of dispute, 389 
P lisoii, 359 7/., 361, 497 
I'ileinie, 126, 127 
P ilciiiical, 204 
Pules, 208 
Politics, 385 

Polluting agents, 326--32iS 
Pollution, 408, 409 
Popular belief, 377 

lo-sitive, 47; cause. T97; entity, 182; 
experience, 154; knowledge, 154, 
tjuality, 152; unity, 153 
J'nsitive Sciences o] the Aniienl Hindus, 
253 35f> n. 

Po.sitivity, 193 
Possession, 158 
Postures, 455 
,iosahu^raS(i, 323 n. 

Potency, 8, 31, 175, 359, 361-363, 

370 

Potency-in-chief, 364 
Potential, 23 n.; ajhdna, 53, energy, 
356 

1‘otentialitics, 24 
Potter, 249 
Potter’s wheel, 246 

Power, 8, 22, 215, 243, 510; of con¬ 
trolling others, 50s M.; of produc¬ 
tivity, 26 n. 

Prahtindlui-pariicilhini. 52 n. 
Prabhakara, 66, 67, (nj, 147, 154, 155, 
197, 249, 483, 515; his analysis of 
illusion, 154; his idea of emanci¬ 
pation, 249 

prabhnva, 323, 362, 364- 366 
Pruhtidha-cundrikii, 443 
Pt iihodIni-ciindriicUtyii ndtuku, 220 
Practical action, 152 
Practical discipline, 500 
Practical movement, 155 
Practice, 487, 500, 514 
pradeia, 389, 391 
prcidhana, 172, 370, 440 
Pradyurnna, 543, 545 
Pragalbha Misra, 126 n. 

Pragmatic, 371; basis, 152 
Praise ,512 

pruisyu-praipiynh sambanUliaii, 481 
prajdh, 292 «. 

Prajapati, 484 
prajrinpti-siil, 38 
prajmi, 24, 265, 491, 504, 548 
Prajnakara Gupta, 49 
Prajnanananda, 79, 196 


priijiiaparadlui, 321, 339, 405, 415- 
418, 422 

prakarana, 57 231 

Praliiinina-pdiicilui, 249 
praharanii-samn, ftion., 382 386, 387 

Prakiitdrtha-vivnraria, 46, 49, 50, 72, 
196-198, 205, 206, 213; its ;ihilo- 
sophy, dates, etc., 196-198 
prukdsii-licyulTXit, 197 
Prakiisiinanda, 17-19, 31 52, 53, 

.■55, 5b, 84, 221, 223-225, 270; Urah- 
ma and the world in, 224; discu.s- 
sions regarding awareness in, 17- 
19; di.scu.ssions regaiding .subjective 
idealism in, 17 ; mdyd in, 224; nature 
of ujhana in, 222; nature of ananda 
in, 223; negative dialectics of, 18, 19 ; 
quarrel with Vasubandhu of, 19; 
theory of causality in, 221-223; 
view-point of his work, 220, 221; 
works of, 225 

Prakasanubhavananda, 17 n, 
Prakasamian, 9, to, 17, 30, 33, 82, 84, 
hq., 103-106, it8, 148, 149, 151, 193, 
208-210, 214, 222-224, 234; his 
quarrel with the lludilhists regard¬ 
ing nature of objects, 30, 31 
Prakdidlma-irl-carai,uiih, 104 
prah'pu, 335 n. 

prukrli. 42, 72. tOG i°4. *06. i75> 177. 
181, 238, 239, 250, 258, 265, 272, 
354. 335. 372, 388, 410, 440, 455, 
4S7, 4^1-465. 467. 473, 477. 478. 
482, 515, 516, 525. 526, S33, 534 
prakrii-dusus, 335 ti. 
prakrli-rndna, 335 it. 
prakrtim ydnii mdmikdm, .526 
pralayu, 37, 48, 191 
pramd, 128, 137, 194, 206, 2t2, 213 
piamdda, 413 

pranidna, 77, 128, 137, 167, 194, 204, 
222, 25.), 373. 375, 376, 379, 380, 

384 «■ 

pnmidmi-caitatiya, 207, 208 
Pramano'-manjari, izo^ 124 
Pramuna-miilu, 12, 13, 51, 116, 118, 
148, HJ 2 

pramdna-sainuccuyti, 44 
Pramdnn-vdrUikulankdru, 4g 
Pmmuna-txirttihdUmkdra'jikd, 49 
Pramdna-vidfivamsfina, 398 «. 
Pramdtw-viiihvamsauu'sambhdsita-vr^ 
tti, 398 11, 

Ptamnna-vrtti-nirnayu, 198 
pranuitr, 77, 105 
pramehn, 343 n. 

Pratneya-dfpikd, 442 
prameyutvdt, 121 
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77 

I'rainovI;!j^iji.ifid.i; <1 /Varya, nr, n. 

/ii ^ j 

li^^i'tn'hiii-l^riUidninHht -smuu, j-So **. .| 

/V./w/zZ//, 

(>ra<i,i(i(i~(lhat i, ; 

t^mKthfiua hl.Y'iiti^ > 
pru^ViJHthoui, ^.j() 
prtisiin/ij, ^ ^5 

l'r;Hastarnat! 17*’ 

I'lMvist^ip^ida, \hj .|i^, ,,0:;, 

S • 5 

iitiO >, ■]. if)] ti. 

I'riisuiinivlli.ii ,1 ,j.' s 

lyi-t'K:!,!^ 7,S, 

.14 S 

l^t\iynn-l ^p.iti'Uid-i hds\ 7, 

/'i\i!h(iinii-Idm.iiiku .'.fj^ 
friilihi/iKiJui, 1 7() 

pitidhimhti, 4>;, 

prauhimhu-l'iidd, M(i 
pmliiiiii, 171], ;M7 
pnUiii'iti-hiiiii, _j,SS 
/iitilijiii'jiiliiyii, r. 

I»iitiji'ui-sat:uyis<i. .fiH 
I‘i'iliinii-tuiiiihtt, ,ji)4 II 
I'liiliiiiviiild, 7';H 
p/uii/Hiltsa-h/iiiiatui 4(ic 
pnilipniiiuipudhau 'lixoihii • pnttiyiii’it- 

[II iililuintiii[iiiiiliih‘ii-’>ra!.i\iiif’ih>ii, 217 

/‘i/l/is,im.\/,iirl! 4^5 

/•iiiiif/Jia, zjii, 2 Hp 

piiiliiihdpiitu}, 5717 
py‘iti-d 1 n! i'u~siiJiUuifi \ iy 4S ] 
pitiiikdpusiint'd 44^, 4S1S 
jirntiui, II], i,;K 
pi.ililyii-iumiilpuiUi, ) )!,, H 
pi'itvahhijna, 7 5, 115 ‘17 
pi'ilynii i/lmun, li 
I’liityauhliii^niviiM, 1^7 
I’i,Uv;i4-ni();i-bh.in:i'4i,ri, r uj n. 

[i/at vfj/i, f) ] 
pyidyijk-i it, iic) 

plU/vtjk-i.lti\ 1] 

l’r.ity.ik-iiviirup;i-l)li;ii;,iv;ii, 150 «. 

ly>i!tyu}<Ka. 1.74, 473^ 374^ 37/,^ 

.V7<>, 407 , 4 ! I 

:ilyaksiui<' \ ayatliiii i.r ya, 43<4 

l^ratynL sd-si'iiihmi, 3 j.}, n. 
i*>iityiik~fitltra-ynu}ipiku, 222 ft,, 22'^ ti. 

!>i'iityif}<tV(i, j i 5 
pr.ity-tifiiiyiiyiy ’M4 
pfiityo\<i, 395 

pfiifv.Vhiiu, 454, 455 


pr.'it\ ftfnta -tffv/;i 'a, ZZ 
/>/•<//Hy 

ptiliynd,,h,,rnfy 342 
i'niudiiiftmbhuti, Si 
t *»in iu .ittih-bhasyu. >40 
liraTurtisn/i , 4X.• 
pruiUif i.itt', 4J4 

pnn'*tt!. 4S9, 507 
ffitii fftt suniufthva, 1 

pfityalti/i, ^ 9S, ^^)(y- 37ii 
pruyiUft.iJi, r/I 
ptifyn/f, ifiCu, ]‘/o 

priiyiitfii.ntiinvttku, ^Ki ;/ 
pf'nyiitn.iuitDiyukiitvn, 3S’ «. 
P**tyoitf/f.i, 38'^ 384 n. 1 
pruhttit ttruna _ JI9, 
j'mkl.tfut /,«; { 
pmn.ittdyt, ^J4 

V /^'v 10.4, ^5.8 2f)0, 2i)l, 

3 M, 33 '^, n.u 340, 

. 144 .;* (*’>. 147 . 449 . 35 . 1 . 35 ‘>. 373 . 44 «. 
44 v; ;»• tlop<;ri«.linj> on th- fiead, 340; 
a.s vtin -(itn). .^6 j; as vit: 1 parts, 34 z ; 
vli.iiiinis ol, !47, (n-iirt the 

. eiiin- )!', 140 ; histor.' of the meuiv 
ine i>f .'SO If.; .sent oi. .iceorthng to 
l-'ar ik-i pj 
pi'itnmynn.t, 4CA', 
ft^itnu-tun fHiiHi 448 
, ■)() 

juiiiff/-sa}/ivaf/i 4 jnify 44^4 
pt'diuf sp!lUiitt^ •'5'*> 2S7 

prami-r<'>i:i, 3 j H 

ptdiui'-i a/i'indfft s-f<iiasdni hyiidytnn mii- 
him, ].( ; 

p/i/tia vavtt, 34S, 355; 
pKituipiind yati ymUhvd. 44 S 
pfiiudya siafm, 448 

pmtid\ 4 fnt, 4 , 2 ^b. 2 S~J, 447 ■44'>, 4S4- 
I 5 S. 

prupty-df.t 380 u 4, fi. 
pftimfuJfi/i kutmti, 247, 2s;o 
I'KlllAnkhVil'i, 27(> 

, z jo 

pruyii<~.n:,i, .- ■■i, 27S', 281, 295, 296 
I'lc •< <nitiiri.>rp 4v:)5, t^o 6 
V'n'»\at»>i y tnnV. 4 o<> 

rrcl<‘nin.’r«( 401 
Vrrpaiai.Ms ivii-aourc, 30(3 
pit'hiffu, 4 .Ni 

‘I. <4 ilu' jaise, 1^4 
Pji 4 r. jf>7, p;3^ |Oty, 309-511 
l‘vituaplr t'.l \a)nsri(>U5int^ss, 20, 22 
rrjni.ipl<- i)l IItitcionce, Z>o 

I'l MxipU i»! inU I liyfcilce, 20 
J*niuiplr <4 vl'iuuf'ht, r* 
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Privilege, 505 
prlni/mi, ')28 
Probahility, 

Probanduin, 120, izi, 139, 140 
Proliiins, 139 

Pmceedings iiiul Tronsiu liims uj the First 
Orifiitiit Coiijiri'nce, Poona, 400 n. 
Procceditifis ij the Madras Oriental 
('onference^ 232 
Process, 256, 377 
Procreator, 525 

Product, 13, iS, 23, 331 ; complexes, 4 
Production, 11, 18, 25, 32, 37, 38, 41, 
f)2, 166, 168, 173, 174, 177, 182, 184, 
186, 187, 190, 235, 236; of action, 
473 ; of knowledge, i8 
Prognostication, 396, 397 
Prohibitions, 504 
Projection of objectivity, 25 
Proof, 128 

Proper discernment, 134 
Proper measure, 325 
Proper proportion, 327 
Property, 3^7-3(10, 3(13, 5of> 
Propulsion, 481, 482 
Prosperity, 501 
Protection, 505 
Proud, 510, 5 11 
prnha-^atdslld, 287 n. t 
prfllh, 286 
prthak, 370 
p/lhahtt’ij, 194, 370 
prthiz’i, 75 
Psychical frame, 105 
Psychical process, 48 
Psychological, 108, 265, 366; appear¬ 
ance, 32; constituents, 58; duality 
of awareness, 29; elements, 58-60; 
entities, 59; existence, 73; experi¬ 
ence, 170; ignorance, 12. 109; 

necessity, 25 ; objectivity, 25 ; objects 
of awareness, 29; self, 9; thought, 
35 

Psychologically, 31 
Psycho-physical parallelism, 339 
Psychosis, 24, 29, 250, 254, 464 
Psychosis-transformations, 22 
Pthisis, 288, 299 

Pubic, 348; bone, 2S5 «. 7; nerve, 
353 

Pubis, 285 71 . 7 
Public good, 485 
puditala, 58, 59 
Pudfiala-vimsfaya, 58 n., 59 n. 
ptitinr-ukin, 388, 389 «. 

Punarvasu, 395 
Punarvasu Atreya, 393 
Pungent, 337 ti., 357 - 356 , 


Punnabhadda, 539 
p'.tnya, 522 
pupphusa, 258 77 ., 318 
Puriitia, 43, 74, 78, 22S, 279, 328, 
547 

Purana-i'eda, 274 71 . 3 
Pure, 36, 303; annihilation, 234; 

awareness, 33; being, 13; bliss, 13, 
90, 113, 215, 223; blissfulne.ss, 92, 
cessation, 234; consciousness, 22, 
JO, 3 J-J 5 . 4 f>. t> 5 . 71-74. 77 , loi, ' 
105, 118, 179, i8r, 197, 203-207, 
209, 211, 227, 23s, 236, 238, 241- 
243; esscncclessness, 234; extinc¬ 
tion, 233; happiness, 22; idea, 234; 
Intelligence, 8, 13, 21, 22, 50, 89 h., 
102, 110, 233, 477; negation, 234; 
thought, 24; vacuity, 235 
Purificatory rites, 278 
Purity. 469. 502, 505, 510, 511, 513, 
514, 542; of heart, 510; of mind, 
43 «, 441 
purtfa, 317 
pnrt^a-dharu, 317 
purl!at, 344 

purusa, 181, 234, 241, 250, 251, 255, 
^65, 27 - 2 , 376 , 3 «o, 3 *^ 5 , 3 «>i, 440 , 
457 . 4 Sti. 46 t. 465 - 4 f' 7 , 47 ^. 477 , 
5 J! 4 , 537 

purusah parah, 465 
purusa-hdra, 256 
purusa-ndrdyana, 537 
Puruia-niscaya, 342 71, 

Puriifa-siikta, 523, 524. S37 
purnsdrtha, 547 
piirusuttama, 55, 416, 466 
Puruifottama Diksita, 115 
PuruBOttama Sarasvati, 79, 225 
Purusottamavana, 120 
pary-aslaha, 245 
Pus. 325, 330 
Puspdfijali, 80 
puraha, 257, 258 
Puriiaprajna. 120 
Piirnaksa Maudgalya, 357 
Purnananda, 232, 354 n. 

Purnananda Sarasvati, 79 
Purnananda Tirtha, 78, 79 
Purnananda Vati, 353 77 . 
prirz’a, 400 77 . 
piirva-kdla-hhazilva, 160 
piirzni-paksa, 389, 391 
purua-prajnd-saynskdra, 104 
purrm-rupa, 336 71 ., 396, 397 
purnavut, 398-400 

Purvutlara - mimdmsd - vdda - naksalra- 
mdld, 219 
353 
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putikd, ^1^6 
l>uy<iy 330 n. 

Qualification, iSO 
(Jualitaticc chan^'c, 15 
Qualities, 5, 143, 148, 152, 15S, i6j, 
162. 1S7, lyo, 350. j()0, 3tM> 374, 
378, 462. SOI, 505 n ,515 
Quick, 337 n. 

Quickness, 136 

Race. 501 
Railius, 285 n. h 
Ra^e, 407 
Hauhunatha, 146 

Ranhunatha Sinniani, 119, 124, 

12#) n. 

Rains, so, 32 t, 32;. 33 370 

nijns, 72, 74. 75 . ,i« 3 . 3 H> 3 >* 7 . 3 - 9 > 
367. 372, 4iy, 4:0, 4 :6, 46S 
rtijus element, 2O1 

34 f n. 

Rajputana, 530 
Rajshahi, 40 
Rajw.itle, V. K551 ri, 

Jidk'saliy 300 

rakfu, 317. 324, 320. 327, 330. 352 
rakta'iihard, 317 
fulita-du^ti^ 324 
rtnri, 551 

Ranyaraja Aclhvnrir., 54 
Rah^araja Makhintlra, 218 
Rah^ioji Bhatpi. 55, 108 
rdf'ijtiha. 330 

rmv/, 194, 236, 302, 312 3, 317, 322 • 

3-^5. 33V. 34,1 347> 34«. 

350, 357-300. jyc, 3 '>' 
tti:i<i-<ih(ltUy 323 
r(iSLi-<lusti, 324 
Hiisa-rutmlkiirti , 427 
Hasa-sartiy 123 
rciui-stfuirui, 350 
rasa~v<~ihini , 348 71. 

nasCthh 'n yai'ijiku, 56 

RiisataUiy 7O 
rusiiyatm, 276, 301 
Rasdya/ui-tatitrti, 42^, 

Hasika-rai'ijitiiy 443 
rati, 490, 497 
Ratnakirti, 49 

Rafna-f)rahh{i, 103, 154,429 
Ratria-lfiUkd, 56 
Ratna Vajra, 49 
rauksya, 337, 362 w. 

Raeiiiupla, 432 

Ra>' Chauilhury, Dr, 544, 550 
Radlieya, 48 
Radhainalia, 326 tt. 
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2O7, 413, 414, 489, 497 
7 t/^a-d 7 t‘sa, 420 
rai^dJi, {(m) 

R.1^ha\ uiaiuia, 7S, 115 
J-ta^havendia Svamin, .1.4? 

Kauha\» iuha Yati, 17 /i. 
raja-kat/uiitii, 296 
Raja Makiiirulra, 218 
rdjasa, 3O7, 373, 468*470 
Raia-turaui’ini, 431 
R.ijanak.i, 443 
niksdsas, 283 

Rama. 229, 230, 255, 507, 546 
Raniahhadia, 79 
RatnabliaUra Diksita, 431 
Kainahb idranamJa, 56 
Rainahhailiasratua, 55 
Rainacaiiili.1, 79, 238 
Hamaeaiidra 'I'litba, 79 
Ramacamlra Vajvan, 220 
Raniaeaiulrarya, 82 ri. 

Rainailait.i, 1)9 
Rammlev.i, 231 
Kaiiiakaniha, 443 
Ramaktsn.t, 53, 216 n., 443 
RAniakr.>na Adhvarin, 208 
Kamakrsiia Mhat(a. 434 71. ^ 

Ramnkrsna Diksita, 54 
Kaman 3 iayaha. 443 
Rfimanailhi, 57 //.. 434 
Uarnanaili.i V'aidya, 434 
Rfi 77 njruiin, 264 71 . 

RainaUrtha, 52, 56, 79, 85, iti, ir5> 

I iS. JC) ^ 

Raiuatlvaya, ii>7, 198, 204. 205, 208, 
212 21.); itjin'uun as many, 210, 211; 
continuiiy oT perception through a 
rapid smaession ajiuaiu covcM'ini; 
and its temoval in,2ii; his date and 
uotk. J04, 205; his definition of 
rn;hr kn*»\s'!e<i^^e different from that 
of W'tiiinta-fuirihfuiul, 212; his re- 
laliou witfi Panca-piulikd 209, 210; 
Ins theoi y f)f Yedantic peiceplion in 
contrast to that of \ cchmta-pari- 
hhasd and S'ihh(if 7 iafn, 225 If.; his 
view dillcrent from tliat of the 
I'fcltdiln-parilthdsa on the subject of 
the eoniinuitv of percepiion, 211; 
his view of lime, 211, 212; move¬ 
ment of 77/// and percepMon, 208- 
210; place of atUnhkarana in per¬ 
ception, 20S-212; pure lOnseious- 
ncss ;un.l perception. 21 i 
Rainajna f’andeya, 225 //., 226 
Uamananda, 52 ti., 82 fi.y 430 
Kamananda Sarasvati, 10, 31 56, 

80, 103, 196 



Ramfinimdiiiir (hit, ,’,33 
Rainrmijja, 43, r^s. 319, 363,439, 
'Ki. 4')'!. 54-5 
lidrndhujii -bliiisya, 2<i:i n. 2 
Mdindniija-imda-khaniUina, 220 
Rd*ti/iyu/Hi. 229, 230, 506 
Rdmiiyana-bhdrula-sdra-utnii’riiha, 220 
Hdmiiyana-sdyn , z 20 
Ramdyniui-sdra-sijniyrnha, zzo 
Rcimayaiia-sdra-stuva, 220 
Rdrndyana-tatptnyii-mniuyii, 220 
Rdmayiina-idtpayyii-snmf^nilm, 220 
Kamendra YoHin, 57 ». 

Riime^vara Bharati, 82 n. 
rai7, 44 
iieact, 23 

Real. 117, 167, 271; God, 2; iBoorance, 
4; objects, 26; souls, 2; substance, 
23; transformation, 38, 39, 44; 
world, 2, 20 
Realism, 271 

Realistic, i, 2, 213; definitions, 163, 
168; intervrretation, 38; logic, 167; 
transformation, 38, 39, 44 
Reality, 5, 15, 20, 73, 115, 165, (8t, 
186, 193, 19s, 206 )!,, 236, 245, 268, 
49 'J 

Realization, 233, 239, 524 
Rearing, 505; of cows, 505 n. 

Reason, 120, 121, 123, 139, 148, 194, 
37 S 

Reasoning, 24, 376, 377 

Rebirths, 75, 90, 305, 407, 465, 520- 

523, 530 

recakn, 257, 258 

Recentcs D^couvertes de MSS. Medi~ 
caux Sanscrits dans I'lnde, 425 n. 
Receptacle, 179, 526 
Recognition, 65, 67, 184 
Recognition of identity, 33, 34, 06 ; in 
Buddhism and V'edanta, 33 11. 
Rectum, 288, 318, 331, 336, 348, 351 
Red, 27, 344 n., 349 
Reed, 346 
Rellection, 50, 53 

Refutation, 127, 146, 147, 160, 188, 
189, 192; of action, 18H 
Relation, 15, 22, 24, 25, 34, 44, 96, 106, 
121, 144, 146, 152, 158, 159, 167, 
173, iQi, 203, 204, 372, 374. 397; 
of identity, 34; of inherence, 148, 
158, 187-189; of inseparability, 

194 

Relatloning, 31 
Rclationshiv), 152 
Relative concept, 91 
Relative space, 157 

Relativistic, 164, 213; philosophy, 164 


Relativity, 157 
Role, 353 n., 354 
Religion, 525 

Religious, 367, 509, 525; discipline, 
48s; duty, S05 ; endeavours, 488 
Remoteness, 369 

Renunciation, 252, 444, 457, 458, 510, 

514 

Repentance, 508 
Repetition, 360 
Refdy, 388 

Rfports an Sanskrit Manuscripts, 219 

Repository, 22 

Rt^rulsions, 239 

Resemblance, 131 

Resolution, 253 

Respiratory irrocess, 258 n. i 

Responsibility, 501, 505, 507, 508 

Result, 376 

Retentive power, 373 

Revelation, 13-16, 197 

Reward, 503 

Rhetoric, 220 

Rhetorician, 171 

Ribs, 286 n. z 

Rice, 358 n. 

Right cognition, 134, 136, 137 
Right conduct, 405, 406, 423 
Right knowledge, cjg, 153, 181, 1S7, 
194, 206, 212, 213, 229, 239, 

251, 261 

Right perception, 135 
Right thinking, 90 
Right volition, 500 
Ritual, 547 
Ritualistic, 284 

Rockhill, W., 276, 277, 424 n. i 
roga-bhisat;-jit[ya-vimdna ,377 
roJiinI, 317, 396 
romdvarla, 342 

Root, 347, 365; desires, 243; inclina¬ 
tions, 243, 255 
Rooted instincts, 248 
Root-impression, 31 
Rope. 7 . 37 . 73 , loh 
Rosy, 349 
Roth, 274, 283 
Rough, 332, 338 
Kou^hness, 360 
ruci, 497 

J^udimentary eleixicnt, 76 
Uuclra, 53S 
Rug'tnmscaya, 434 

ruksa, 332. 338, 357, 359, 361. 363, 

39X 

rufin. 377 
rupatva, 374 
rupiiiy 202 
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Yiirah, v.9^ n. 4 

yify-Ved.i, zHi, 445, 44(1, 394.4^^*. 5^S, 
537 

Ug'Vcdic 301 ; hymnii. 4K0; sacnlircs, 
281 

Riu -vivarumi, 5 2 n. 

274, 390, 526 
Hk^agriva 300 
ny ^95 «■ i. 391 . 539 
rtavdh, 2<).\ n. 

.'nihhai^a-Kautati-t uuhecitjkhynm^ 2i tt. 

Sabhd-parra, 344 

sur-chdslra, 267 

Sacoidanar: da, 74 

Sacral nerve, 33^ 

Sacral plexus, 3,13 

Sacrifice, 353/n 43: , 441, 448, 4V3> 
479 > 4 ^ 3 ' 4 ^ 5 > 487, 5^1, 504 
510,513. 514- 523. 526, 535,537 
Satrificial, 43 494; actions, 393; 

duties, 474, 4^9; p-aformance, 522 
sacro-cuccygcal plexus, 355 
Sacrum, 283 n., 287 v, 
sad-asadhhytim inlaharuim. 127 
Sadanuuda, 55, :23i 
Sadananda Kasmlraka, 57. u/j 
S adananda \^yasa, 443 
Sadilsiva, 219 

Sada^ivendra Sarusvaii, 82 n. 
sa ’ tit ha - fti u In at d , 445 
sad’Vrtta, 405, 42 :> 

Sages, 395, 539 
saguna-hrahnui, 2]<S 
sahabhutarn hdryany 
Sahacleva, 432 
saha-hanfhiht/, 28c n. 3 
suhtikdri, 160 
nahiikdri-kdro.na^ [ 09 
Sahapaia Dtn a, 427 
suhasrdra^ 353» 35^ 
sahasrdfu^cakru^ 3 
sahopalamhka- nUci.ya, ■\() 
sahopalambha- niyu.na, . b n., 35 
suhopalambhti-niyatfiddy 26 ti. 

Saint, 247, 420, 501. 5c(> 

Saintly persons, 264 
Saline, 358, 359 
Salt. 357 

Salvation, 228, 305; 
samu, 236 

sama-ilhdtoh, 127 n. 
umia-piltdniia-kapha 33 4 
Siunatun, 451, 1 j 

siimii-t‘dt(t-p(tti/-,dfpnan, 334 n. 
if/.wnvpvo, 40. 148, 1S3, >84, 187. 189- 
191, 194, 371, 37»i.; relation, 374 
sarnavdyi-kdraua, 133, 3^0 


safnavi'ta-unnavdya, 3‘ 4 
va-virwidha , 385 
safuu vogii-^vahin, 319 

samdilhdihi, 459. .500 
samiuihi, 24.25 v, 452, 3 54, 455, 4^4 
Soo, 504 

sttmdna, 75, 258, 260, ^91, 33~ 
samb<nidhi !<vabhiiva janya, 142 
.<anib(ni<{lu-svnhh(H'u-hita , 142 
sumblunuind-hhdsya, j 03 
SanicrH'iis, 311; in all siinati^ius of life, 
511: in hlanie, 511; m joy, 51J ; in 
praise, 511; in sorrow', 51 r 
sandidna, 370 
saniut'taya, 389 , 392 
samndgii, 287 
sutnulthdna, 395 

SaniyaglxHiliendra Satpyamm, 52 ». 

'iamyai’jndritidhigarna, 24 9 

yamyuk, 135 

samyak payift'hitti, \ 3 4 

vnm/)/no‘f/, 3H4 

uiHthbdsd, 378 

‘inmbhtnmdjhaya-riipiitvdi , 104 
iiinigfu'ilii. 4<t3 

umigrnha, 49 

sumharyn^ 378 
Sainki/a-kalfui, 283 n, 

Samhit i-vidhi, 283 n. 
uintjt'id, 23 
samka/pa, 373 
so mkalfui- nag a ra m, 233 
^amkall u puru^a, 233 
Sainkai iana, 339, 542, 543, 545, 549, 
54K 

sarnkhyi ^70 

Samkstf^a sdririika, ii «, 17, 43 9 | 
45 n.. 42, 54, 59, 85, 110 0 12, 115, 
21 (). ^{ ft. 

SuniAytpd ddrS> aku- sambatidhokti, 52 n, 
Satnk^t'pa -uiri'xikn -sdra satfigrahu.i 16, 
2.^5 

sampffipi:, 397 n. 
satasargif, 338 n. 

};<imsd»(i, 4.4 

Samsdr,t (uranl, 232 

satmkdru.. 65. 360, 37a 

uims,ru, ypS 

%uni\aya, i83. {89, 392, 30;> 

lamsaya-'atr.u, 380 /i,, 382 n., 386, 387 

sanis/f.va, ay; 

xtiMiIfp 2 ~/'Hi/.y(/ ya, 207 

.u/n/vn//'//, 50C) 

Sf/ 7 /Jtfat.iat ah, n. 

\anri>fu/an» t maVii, 2 56 

manvid, (»{. 149, 201. 208. ^ 35, 259 

ifimvil-katnia, 98 

inmril-apt auUi, 2 5 4 
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satTwit-svarupa-bhuto bheJaht 64 
somvrta^ 3 

samvrtdsamvrtdni^ 348 n, 
sainvrti^ 3, 22; as mithyd-sanwrti and 
loka-samvrti, 4; its meanings, 3 
Siimvrti-satya, 3 
Siimyamana, 444 
saniyoga, 40. 158, 194. 373 
snmyoga-puriisa, 415 
samyoga-vih/ulga, 370 
sumyogin, 40 
S'lmyngi-purusa, 368 
satnyukta-samavdya, 374 
samyukta-samaveUi-samavaya, 374 
Sanaka^sarpliita, 435 
sandhdya stmbhdyi, 378 
ifindhi, 286 n. 2 
Sandhyakara, 431 
s'On kdsah, 386 
mn hsayah, 386 
^annipdta, 338 n. 
sannydsa, 418 
mnnyasin, 252 
suntmdkd, 317 
santhavam, 497 
Sangha, 459 
Sanghabhadra, 171 
sartgn, 497 
sankalpa, 75, 264 
mnkalpa-jdgara , 266 
sankhiira, 498 
sankhyd, 194 
sankoca, 348 n. 
sancaya, 409 
saranal iinVf, 347 
Saraavatl, 354 
sarasvatX, 353 
sarga, lyj 

Siirpa-veda, 274 «. 3 
sarva-btja, 22 

Sarva-d/irsana-stmgraha, 214 
Sarva-dariann-siddhunta-suypgraha, 55 
Surva-dhara, 432 
sarva-dosa-prakopava, 416 
sarva-gata, 474 
sarva-jadopaddna-bhutd, 203 
sarva-jna, 106, 195 
Sarvajnanarayana, 57 n, 
Sarvajiia-pitha, 98 
Sarvajna Sarasvati, 56 
sarviijnald, 22 
Sarvajna Visvesa, 55 
Sarvajnatma Bhagavat, 52 n. 
Sarvajiratma Mnni, ii, 17, 43 47, 

50, 52 - 54 . 57 . 72. S5, 105. iio- 
1)2, 115, I lO, 223, 224; ojndna and 
truth, 114; ajndna in relation with 
Brahman, Ii2il.; association of 


ajndna in, 115; commentaries on his 
Sarnksi’pa-idrlraka, iij, 116; differ- 
ence of his view with that of Man- 
dana, 85; his date, 112; his view of 
the causality of mdyci, 1 1; nature of 
ajndna, 112; nature of Brahman, 
114; Vedanta and Buddhism in, 

115 

sarva-pratyaydndrn yalhdrlhatvam, 

148 

Sarva-siddhdnta-rahasya-nkd, 55 
sarva~srotdntsi ayana-bhutdni, 347 
sarva-tantra-siddhdnta, 383 
Sarvato-bhadra, 443 
Sarvunga-sundarl, 434 
santdpahnava, 263 
Sarvdnha-siddhi, 119 ». 
same bhdvd anutpanndh, 167 
sarvendnya-param, 341 
SO'. 194. 373 

satai cetydrriia-cetandt, 236 
salata-kriyd, 370 
salt, 500 

sali-samvara, 500 

sat-kdrya-vada, 39, 165, 172-174, 472, 
473 . 477 , 517; its criticisms by 
Kamalasila and isantaraksita, 172 ff. 
sattd, )o 

satihakamma, 276 

satlva, 72, 74, 183, 193, 197, 206, 250, 
303, 308, 313, 319, 329, 366, 367, 
372, 419, 436, 456, 462, 468, 542 
sativa-samsuddhi, 510 
sattva stuff, 211 
sattva-suddhi, 438 
salya, 4, 76, 383, 505, 510 
Satyabodha, 98 
satya-vacana, 505, 544 
Satyavan, 306 «. i 
salya-yuga, 409 
Saubhugya-vardhinl, 79 
sauksmya, 315 
saiiksmydt, 349 
saumanasyuni, 296 
saumya, 313 
saumyatva, 513 
Saunagas (grammarians), 540 
Sautrantikas, 26 n. 
sa-mkalpa, 107 
su-vyabhicdra, 384, 386 n. 
sa-vyabhicara hetu, 386 n. 
sddbako, 330 
sddhana, 115 

sadharmya-vaidharmya^sama, 380 n. 4 
sadhdrana, 357, 506 
sddhdrana-dharma, 505, 506, 514 
sddhdranatva, 358 
sddhupadista-mdrgena, 252, 253 
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sdclhya, 139, 380, 381 38S n. 

sadhya-sama, 386 n., 3sS7 
sddhyahhdvavad-iwrttitvamy 120 
Sdfuisdnka-Ciiritiiy 428 
Silketa (city), 540 
sdfm consciousness, 214 
sdksin, 53, 154 
Sama, 274 
sdwdgri, 161, 164 
Saman, 526 
sdmnrtJiydfisaya, 7 
sdnidnya, 371, 397 
sdrndnya-ihala, 385, 386 
sdJ 7 idnyo~prntyd:itiliiy j 39 
sdmduyoto-dr.^tij^ 398, 399, 400 n. 
Samin, 57 n. 


Satyaki-tnntt'u, 435 
Sayaiui, 79, 187, 215, 280 281, 283, 

2S8 //., 28(), 290, 292, 293, 298 Tl.y 

290 , 344 ->45 34 *> 

ScaiMjIa, 286 n. 4 
Scattciifi^, 337 71 . 

Sceptical, 498 71 . 

Scheme of lil'e, 415 
Scholastic, n , 124; lo^ocism, 124 
Scholasticism, iJ9 
Science, 73 ; itf life, 278 
Sciiptuial command, 52: 

Scriptural injunction, 228 

Scriptural le^:t, 252 

Scriptuies, 114, 253, 267 

Seal, Dr Sir Jh N,, 356 483 w., 


Sainkhya, 36, 37, 42, 73, 89//., loi, 506//. 

107, 115, 165, 172 173, t8i, 227, Seasons. 389 

242, 250, ;j6o, 292, 300, 304, 312, Seat of consciousness, 3O2 

314, 328 329 332, 372, 38K w., Secrmtl moon, 26 

394. 410, 4ti, 4H. 451, 455"-4.sf^, J^ecrotions, 2S8 325, 327, 331, 337- 

4(')i, 463, 465, ^67, 468, 472, 473, 339, 345 

475-477. 4y3. .‘17. 549. 550; Secretive aspect, 331 

arguments, 173; its general criti- Secretory character, 337 ??♦ 
cisms by Kamilasfla, 175; philo- Secretoiy currents, 346 
sophy, 273 ?t,, 1.28; physics, 273; Seed, j^o, 185,235 
prukrtiy 74; refutation of its soul Seeds ol tnemory, 187 
theory by Karnalasil i, 181; system, Seeming appearances, 233 
366 Self, 1,8, 16, 21, 23, 24, 33. 34, 43, 65, 

Sarnkhya and Nyaya, <m the theory of <>8, 71, 73, 76, 101, 112, 148, 152, 

doscis, 328, 329 r . t .sh, 180, iSi, 194, 1117. 206 ?7., 211, 

SiViihhya-kdrikd, 80, 106, 116, 249, 215,^217, 223, 308-310, 343, 351, 

250 71.. 262, 304, 377, 400 w. 3^57-3**9» 373- 3^^7, 3 ^'^, 401, 444^ 

Silmkhya purimlirtii, ctiticisms ol, by 446, 4(>2, 471, 473, 512, 516, 518, 

^^antaraksita and Kainalaslla. 171 ff. 525 
Sdtrikkya-p}avacana-hhasycty 262, 305, Sclf-ainiegalion, 228 

306 7 t. I Seif-alienatioii, 240 

SdTiikhya-sntrdy 25 d. 372 Self-cognizing, 74 

Sdmhhyd-tattVd-k{‘iU 7 riu>tiy 45 ir, 305/1. Self-conscious, 235; ego, 238 

Samkhva-Yoga, 2()i, 2h2, 310, 313 Self-consciousness, 22, 68, i8t, 195, 

414, 546; its doctrine of subtle body, 236 

304, 305; its idea of emancipation, Self'Coni.iinecl, 14; state, 239 
249, 250; praria m, 261, 262 Self-contentcduess, 477 

Sanikbyic, 311 Self-contradiction, 123 

Sarnkhyist, 165, 171, 173, 234, 517 Self-control, 242, 244, 277, 373, 441, 

Sdtnrdjya-siddhi, 5I) 448, 493, 500, 505, 513, 514 

sandra, 359 n. Self-controlled, 420 


sdrdy 359 71- 

sdrajjandy 497 
sdrajjitattam, 497 
Sarahga, 123 
Sarasvdtd-prakriyd 192 
sdrdgo, 497 
Sdrdrthd, 99 
sdtfiiyd, 308 
sdtH'ikn, 367, ■•173, 468 
Sdtvatdy 541-543, 546, 547 
Satyaki, 541 


Self-criticism, 272 

Self-dependence, 17 

Self-directed, 236; consciousness, 236 

Self-dissociated, 121 

Self-evjiUnt, 13, 16,483 

Self-llasbing, 236 

Self-gain, 507 

Self-good, 405 

Self-hood, 24 

Self-identity, 34, 66-68, 71 
Self-illumination, 148 
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Scif-inteteat, 470, 48(), 507, 50H, 513 
Selfish interest, 4S5 
Selfishness, 303 

Self-knowledge, 227, 230, 373, 437 , 
442, 403 , 400 
.Self-love, 24, 414, 507 
Self-luminosity, 70, 73, 104 
Self-luminous, S, 65, 6X, 70, 126, i68, 
100-201, 217; consciousness, 204 
.Self-manifesrint,', 8, 60 
.Self-meditation, 466 
Self-mortificiitions, 460 
.Self-ostentation, 41(1 
.Self-perception, 67, 73 
Self-peraistence, 67, 68 
Self-realization, 456, 515, 532 
Self-realized state, 512 
Self-recognition, io 5 
Self-reflectint', 235 
Self-restrained, 277 
Self-revealed, 152, 180, zot 
Self-revealinK, 69, 72. 74 . 104, no, 
156, 107 , 201, 221; consciousness, 
33 . l.'in, 152, 154 

Self-revelation, 63, 109, 110, 129. 148, 
149, ‘51 
Self-same, 97 
Self-satisfied, 512 
Self-seekinf,', 507 
Self-.shining, 15 
Self-shiningness, 36 
.Self-surrendering, 461 
Self-thinking, 235 

Self-validity, 214; of knowledge, 214 
Selling, 505 

Semen, 302, 304, 307, 313, 317, 322, 
323 330, 347 . 352, 36*, 372: 

channels, 348 
Seminal fluid, 322-324 
Semi-statical creation, 23s n. 

•Senart, It., 550 

Sensation, 48, 269; of .smell, 342 
Sense, 23, 35, 151, 153, 194, 239, 254, 
261, 292, 344, 360, 366, 368, 369, 
401, 406, 4S9, 493 
Sense-affections ,512 
Sense-attraction, 450, 488 
Sense-channels, 89 n. 

Sense-cognition, 58, 73, 349, 3 f* 7 , 
373 

Sense-contact, 138, 145, 152, 154, 374, 

49S 

Sense-control, 453, 459, 487, 490, 491, 
502, 505, 511, 514 

Sense-data, 34, 58, 60, 17O, 180, j88, 

351 

Sense-desire, 513 
.Sense-enjoyments, 73 


Sense-experiences, 24 
Sense-faculties, 23, 24, 5.8 
Sense-functioning, 24 
Sense-gates, 462 
Sense-gratification, 310 
Sense-illnsions, 5 
Sense-impressions, 349, 351 
Sense-knowledge, 25, 208, 355 
Sense-modifications, 23 
Sen.se-object, 23, 62, 76, 77, 180, 194, 
206, 207, 215, 320, 32t, 332, 343, • 
351, 3 (> 7 , 373 , 463 

Sense-organ, 138, 187, 213, 269, 309, 
3 >‘ 2 , 31S. 327, 332, 333 . 358, 360, 
366. 515 

•Sense-perception, 23, 24, 30, 116, 167 
Sense-pleasure, 514 
Sense-property, 199, 359 n., 360 
Sense-quality, 355 
Sense-uncontrollability, 488 
Sensible, 28, 29, 369 
Sensory eonsciou-sness, 357 
Sensory dhanuun, 351 
Sensory nerves, 349 
Sentence, 236 

.Separateness, 148, 162, J94, 360 
Separation, 194, 370 
Sequence, 20 
Series, 23, 26 n. 

Serpent Power, 356 
Se.sarnum, 97 
seivani-sdmkhya, 476 
Sex-attraction, 509 
Sex-continence, 421, 469, 505, 513 
Sex joy, 324 
iSex-relation, 498 n. 

Sex-.strength, 276 
Sex-union, 509 
Shama Sastry, I Ji, 436 
Shamcfulness, 24 
.Sharp, 361 

Sharpness, 360, 362 n., 365 
Sheath of knowledge, 75 
Shivering, 294 n., 301 
.Shoots, 160, 169 
Shoulder-lrlade, 286 
sihbatd, 497 
siddham, 390 
Siddhtj-siira-sanihitd, 43 2 
Siddhu-ynga, 427, 428, 433, 43 s 
sidd/irlnta, 383, 385 
Siddhiinla-hindu, 77 n., 226 
Siddhanta-hindu-nyaya-r/itnavall, 79 
Siddhdntn-bindu-mndlpana, 79 
Suldhiinta-hindu-stkiira, 220 
Siddhanta-bindu-tlka, 225 n. 
Siddhelnta-eandrikii, 434 
Siddhanla-dipa, 115 
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SiddhmHii-iiipika, 17, 57 n. 
SidilhiinUi-lna, 10, 11, 17, .14, 47, 4.^, 
5 °i 53. 72> aif «. 
Siddhiinla-hio-si.mgiitha, j.1.0 
Siddfitint<i->}iuhttii>ull, 11, 17, i8«., 
22a V., 223 225, 263 its view 

that mayd aloiu is tlie causenf worJjl- 
appeiirarit e; ai »i lliahmiiii the bitsis 
of mi'iyd, 11 

Hiddhilnln-uidimti, 337 n. 
Suldfuintu-nydya- rtilwi-pradipikd, 79 
Siddhuntu-rdtniik ira, aao 
Sidd/tdnla-siddfuiiijam.', 56 
Siddhiintu-tath'ii-hindii, 53, 79, 225 
Sidd/ianla-tiitlra-hindit-likd, 5 ■5 
Sidd/ulnt(i-vivfku 51 
Siddfu-kinidu, 87, 88. 08 
Siddfii-sthiinii, 35’i, 426, 429 
Signiticance, 504 
sikatavatt, 290 n. 3 
siUi^ald, 298 n. 

Silver, 37, 113, i: s 
Similarity, 131, 134 
Simile, 26 n., 329 
Simultaneity. 150 

Simultaneous,31 t.,388n.; profluciion, 

178 

Simultaneously, 26, 27, 31 178 

Sin, 240, 404, 40(), 414, 422, 442, $08, 
S22 

Sincerity, 469, 502, 505 n., 510, sit, 
5t3. S14; «f mind, 505 
sineho, 497 
Sinful, 409 
Sinner, 512 
SitarSma, 82 n. 

Skanda, 107 
Skanda-puTdtia, 393 
ikand/ia, 58, <<), ai 0, 4 jo «. 

Skeleton, 288 
Skill, 502, 50s rt. 

Skin. 317. 324, .330, 348, .361, .tti7 
Skull, 279, 3,S2, 3.33 n. 

Slander, 498 n. 

Sleep, 2.37, zbi 
Sleepines.s, 373 
Slim, 337 

Slipperiness, 360, ; b.s 
Slippery, 361 
Slow, 338 

Smaller intestine, 336 
Smaller self, 4.31 
Smartness, .303 n. 

Smell, 194, 236, 330, 3<io, 3<i7 
Smoky, 1(10, 408 
Smooth, 337 //., 3.3‘' 

Smoothness, 3 28, 360 
smrli, S4, 238, 239. 373, 514, .349 
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smrti-bhriimia, 417 
mnrli-iiistra, 438 
smrli-fibhranistt. 416 
Snake, 7, 37, 74 
Snake I'lianns, 281 
smira, ,’,89, 34{> 

smiyii. 257, 2S5 3jr 313 318, 

3Sa 

SMrkil, 528, 442, 497 
snifidhn, 337. ,l6l, 36.3 

StH'ial onler, 509 
SlMUety, 509 
Sockets, 286 «. 

.Soft, 3 17 3(>t 

Softnes:,, 300 

.Solar, 143, 148; vibnttions, 156, 157 
.«««<». ,i('3, 330. 333, 3.39, 428 
somit-iti/tni, 356 
.Sorcery. 301 

Sorrow, .’.49, 29s, 311, 416, 467, 504, 
5*t S13. .3.30 

Soul, 44. 178, 236, 248, 303, 306, 309, 
-lit. .3t4, .343. .356, 357, 360. .367, 
.371. 372. 4»'>. S30 

Soul theory (KurnSrila), criticized by 
Kamalaiilla, I79ff. 

.Soul theory (Ny8ya), criticized by 
Knnialasiia, 178, 179 
Sound. 24. 60, 182, 35,5. 367, 382 n., 
,386 II., 387 
Sound-cognition, 180 
Snund-iv.tenlial, 236 

3.1'. .3.57 
.Souiiisenoi, 343 
.Source, 1.38, 410;/. 

South India, 33 

•Space, It, 8, J94, 360, 369, 381 n. 

Space -dcienniuation.s, .‘.3 
.Space-locatioics, 29 
spimdii. 235 244, 254, .!63 

sptmdii-s.ikli, 104, 257 
spundiUpiindillmnka, 234 
spiirsii, 194, 236 

Spatial, i(>; dilfercnce, 370; extension, 
25 It. 

Special capacity, 175 
Sju-cial 1 llicaency, 97 
Special power, 40 

.SiHicilic, 337, 374; agency. 3.39: caste- 
duty, .sob, 307; duty, 5C5, .306, 514; 
ignorance, 77; natuie, 358; par- 
liciilaiN, 148; pcculia-ities, 187; 
pui'ivise, 359; qualities, 139, 189; 
relation. 31 

Speculation, 373, 410 n. 

Speech, 241,2.34,333,338,4b9; organ, 

34b 

Sphota-siddhi, 87 n. 
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Spider, 74, 17S 
Spider’s webs, 178 
Spinal column, 287 n., 352, 353 
Spinal cord, 353, 355-357 
Spine, 353 n. 

Spiral, 355 
Spirit, 234, 382 
Spiritual categories, 467 
Spleen, 288, 348 
Spring, 335, 370 
Springs of action, 411, 413 
sprhn, 413 

srutas, 2()i, 346-350, 352 
Stabilized, 500 
Stage, 236, 238 
stana, 286 
Star, 333 

State, 236, 250; of deep sleep, 245 
Statical, 234 
Stcherbatsky, 58 n., sy n., 61 166 n. 

Steadiness, 328, 360, 419, 505, 510; of 
mind, 492 
.Steady, 491 
Sternum, 286 n. 
sthmryo, 419 
Silmirya-vitdratfa, 126 
sthovirdntra, 289 
sthdlakas, 286 n. 3 
sthdlakdrhudas, 286 n. 3 
sihdna-rijnapti, 23 
Sthdndni, 336 
slkdpana, 452 
sthdpand, 379 
sthira, 241, 359 n. 

Sthiramati, 19, 21, 22 n. 
sthira-pratyayii, 240 
Sthira-siddhi-diisana, 49 
sthiui-dhi, 440, 491 
sthita-prdjna, 247, 491 
sthili, 18, 169, 177, 231 
sthnla, 337 n., 359 tt. 
stimita-gavibhtra, 232 
Stomach, 330, 331, 336, 362 
Stone, 512 
Stormy, 408 

Straightness of conduct, 511 
Strength, 327, 336 
sln-karmdni, 296 
Student, 505 

Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, 
279 n., 284 n., 286 n. 

Study, 505, 510, 514 
Stuff, 10; of world-objects, 35 
■Suali, L,, 398 n. 

Sub-conscious,21,33,34; impressions, 
33 > 350 

Suhhesaja, 276 n. 
subhisaktama, 293 


Subhuti Gautama, 316 
Subject, 27, 29, 31, 35, 88 
Subject-consciousness, 149, 211 
Subjective, 22, 24, 180, 187, 204, 377 > 
508, 522; act, 197; character, 522; 
cognition, 19; conscience, 522; ego, 
236; experiences, 102, I4y; ideas, 
21, 48; idealism, 48; ignorance, 77; 
illumination, 206; mental, 16; same¬ 
ness, 511 ; states, 149; thought, 236 
Subjectively, 217, 233 
Subjectivistic, 213 
Subjectivity, 9 

Subject-object awareness, 29, 33 
Subject-object consciousness, 24 
Subject-object knowledge, 250, 266 
Subject-objectless, 235, 238, 271 
Subject-object relation, 88, 105, 144, 
146, 152, 153 

Suhodhim, 55, 73 . 75 «•. US. 443 
Subrabmanya, 81 

SubrahmanyaAgnicinMakhTndra,82n. 
Substance, 19, 47, 51, 117, 143, 158, 
161, i{)2, 167, 172, 187, 188, 191, 
lys. 194, 303 > 361, 358-360, 363, 
369-371, 373 
Substanceless, 16, 233 
Hubstance-stulf, 12 
Substantial, 337 n. 

Substantiality, 38, 48 
Substantive, 187 ; basis, 23 ; reality, 20 
Siibstitution-meditation,449,452,479, 
488 

Substratum, 19, 194, 19s 
Subtle, 332, 377; states, 245 
Subtle body, 75, 245, 302, 306, 351 n.; 
in Sariikhy,2-yoga, Vaiseaika and 
NySya, 304—306; agreement of the 
Vedanta and Caraka, 312 
Subtler. 368 
■Success, 512 
Succession, 20, 156, 179 
Successive processes, 374 
Sudhindra Yati, 443 
Suffering, 238, 347, 373 . 404 * 479 > 

522 

Sufficient cause, 18 

SuKar-cane, 361 

suhrt, 378 

Suitability, 370 

Suitable, 370 

sukhuy 22, 277, 370, 422 

sukha^duhkhe yu^apaj janyetCy 91 

sukham ayuhy 277 

Sukhaprakasa Muni, 58, 86, 116, 148 n, 
sukha^rupay 217 
sukha-safigGy 462 
Sumati, 172 
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Summer, 327, 335, 37a 
‘Sun, 330, 499, 523 
Sundmfi (demon), 300 
Supiirriii, 539 
Superficial changes, 24 
Super-imposed, 22(1 
Super-imposition, 149, 209, 213 
Superior, 17,'! 

Superiority, 370, 401 11. 

Super-person, 47?, 520, 533 

Super-personality 47H, 524, 525 

■Support, 143; of vidyd, 45 

Supposition, iS, 31 

Supreme bliss, 453 

Supreme essence, 16 

sura^ 111 

Suranandi, 4.18 

•Surat, i')4 

Suresvaracarya, i 17, 46, 48, 31, 
52, 57, 78-80, (2-87, 98-102, 105, 
III, 112, 147 H, 14811., 192, 198, 
2i(); hurmti and emancipation in, 
99; kiii?ini and ji iiua, 100 ; nature of 
djiiiina, loi, 102; naiure of self and 
self-realizaiion, 100, loi 
Surjjery, 276, 330 
Suriya, 539 
susuhsmtin, 342 

Su^rutii, 263, 273, 275-279, 28471., 
285 n., 286 71,, 287 11., 302 303 n., 

304,3 i 6,.1 i 7, 3i') »•> 3,?o 333. 334”-, 
342, 344 «•. 348, 340, 350 3.8'. 

352, 361 71., 362-365, 372, 389, 410, 
423-426, 429, 433, 43.S; his de¬ 
scription of the apr rtures of the 
dhamants, 350; his descrifition of (he 
function of the dhorniims, 350 ff,; 
on dhiltu-mi>la, 331; hi.s view re¬ 
garding the relation of dhamanJs to 
cognition, 351 ft'.; his view regard¬ 
ing sirds and dnamanis, 349; his 
view that the cognitive and cona¬ 
tive nerves ai e attiched to the brain, 
342 ; his view that tnii/m is a dusa, 329 
Susruta-fandrika, 415, 4.18 
Susruta-sam/iitd, 258 n., 273, 276 tr., 

277,279,313 «■. 315 «■. 3'h «.,33i 
335 «■, 336 II., 341 II., 344 77., 349 77., 
^ 372 «■, 377 380 II., 390, 423-429 

Susruta school, 2S9 
Siisrula-Sutra-.sthdrhi, 361 n. 
nunrah, 352 

susiimiid, 292, 353-3 >.i. 453. 454 
susumna nudi, 345 
sumpta, 241, 264 
susuphi-sadna-sdiiti, 264 
susuplaval, 245 
susupti, 232, 344 


Sutala, 76 

niibsmn, 305, 332, 337, 359 
sufipna-ileha, 304 
siikpna-uirira, 75, 76 
siiksnidh-sirdh, 346 
Suryjipniulira, 443 
Susa^ 2>)o 
Siisani, 290 //, 4 
Sutii-sitmhitd, 251 
SUtra-bhdsya-vydkhydnay 82 n. 

Snlras, 3S, 31;, 41^ 44 
Sutni-sthihidy 329, 330, 366 
sutrdttnan, 76, 215 
svahhdvd, 4, 89, 372, 410 
svdhhavdfisdyuy 173 
^vd-dhartud^ 43 9 » 592 
svdkdratid-saitd-samavdyii , 41 
svd-lakuifui, I 
325 

si'dfitia, 2f>4 
avdptid-jdyara , 266 
siyiipna-nayd, 266 
sva-pralidsn^ 69, 148, 197 
st'‘d-‘pynk<i!^(Ud, 108 
svd’'pr(tluisd cif, J09 
Svar (world), 76 
svarupa-hheda, 129 
Svartipd- fiirnuya-tiku, 193 
siut’Hanijnd, 389 
svu-idmvcdami-mdtrakam^ 235 
sva^samvin-nairdpek^ena sphurar^am^ 
107 

svdstydytina, 278, 281 
svdsyupi svena z^edyatvapdtdt, 151 
svaiah-prdindxiyciy 214 
nja-visnyadddna-jananamy 32 
sva-vydfihatd y 123 
.wdyambhu-lh'i^dy 355 
svayam-prahdiUy 149 
Svayamprakasa, 56, 82, 192 
Svayaniprakasa Yati, 79 
SvayaiTiprukasu Yo^^indra, 37 if. 
Svayaritprakasananda, 56 
svdbhdvikdh sarnbandhahy 141 
svdhhiiina - kdrya-janakatvarn upddd‘ 
ndtvam, 45 

svadhisthuna-cakray 355 
svddiiy 35K 
Svxirnidasa, 42S 
Svainikurnara, 431 
.Svamindnii)Qma, 52 n, 
Svdnubhufi-prakiuay 5 5 
svdrthd, 412 

Svatma-yo^a-pnidlpd, 57 n. 
svdvidyayd, 84 

Sweet, 24-‘, 309. 325* 327, 337 «■. 347, 
357 - 559 , 362, 365 «•, 396 
Sweetness, 361 
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Syllotrisiti, Tig ,'573 

Symlnilif sacri/Hr, 54.^ 

SyiDiioIif syllahics, 49<j 
Symbols, 337 
Sympatliy, ;:47, 511 
Symj)ioni.s, .‘*93, 295, 320, 329 ?i., 33O, 
:rw. 34 ^ ”■ 

Ss ncrctisl .0, 54; w orks, 53 
Synoiivnious, 34<S 
Synif), 35S 
Sysrcni, 375, 525 
Systematic stLidy, 1 
Sy>t<'miuixe<l, 500 
Saljara, 87, 171 

346, 379, 3(Sr n., 383 
.^tibtid-hrahwn, 334 Ji. 

S<{lh/a~niytuiya^ 103 //. 
suht/fi-nydyarffin, 392 
siihthihui, 374 
.KahJaytha, 1X7 
siiityd. 362 11. 

SaiSM, 54, 218, 219, 443; autboiiik's, 
263; coinmeotary, 21.S; pliilosopbv 

xydid hhdfiya, ?.i8, v.'.o 
^(ih'Ci-kidpd <h^ :o 
Saivisin. 49 

Siikadlu'ini.iu 300 

S([/J<j\uli f ; 

subfi >i. 10, .'2, jn, 44, lo.j. 17s, 215. 

■ I ^ , 3X2, 3(13 

'■il 4,4 

' , .‘07 

' <{. :.y(\ 3()o, 424 
.lyit hnitraw, 330 //., 42^ 

.n.tUl, 444, 493, 50s H. 

•vanhuka, yob, 507 

S jnkani, 2,5 9, i i. 21, 25, 27- 30, 33, 
37 39,41 44.4^1,4^.51,77 7 ‘>,'Si, 


2.X7, 26.S, 


44^. 444. 44''’. 44''’. I)'.. 4.S-!. 45<. 
4f.'’ 45>'. 474. 47^. !')S. 4'.',. ,04. 
5c>7. 544. 549‘. some fbiddhisis 

dilier reijaniiny' liu- nniulo^w- of 
i]lusi(,n. 3; attempts in prove liuit 
liis philns<'4)hy w.is realistie, 2; hlw- 
ilnhlicdii intei[)U‘ialinii prinr to, 43; 
contradicts bis owTi view nn ideal¬ 
ism, 28 did nni elal>t)rato the exact 
nature ot the laiisalitv of ai'idyci t>r 
of Ibahinan, 11; emphasizes that 
Wiilnnf2 experience is as false as 
<beam exjierietKC in (niudapada’s 
commefitaiy, 28, 2<,>; his assertion 


85-8 

7. hu. 

(>2, 99, IOC 

J M , 

112, 

I tu, 

124, 

l8rj, 

i‘)i. 

196, 

2 IsS 


2-50. 

260 : 

Th-!, 

27.’., 

288 n 

311 

. 344 


that the ■vvorld-apponrance is mere 
illusion is tlo^matic, as also the 
doerrine ihar the self is the only 
^'rotind on which all illusions an; 
imposed, S; his conirnentury cannot 
satisfactorily convince that the iutra.*: 
professed uncjualitiei,! tnonism, 42; 
his criticism of the atuinic them'', 
189 11.; his laiticism ol llu! ihenryof 
satttnTilyd^ 19Cj; his deliniTit.m ol il¬ 
lusion, 3. 6; his dialia'tic ai'Kiiinents, 
189 If ; his cxpl.inaiion as to tile 
illusory creation by ittnoiance: in- 
Ici pretai jim of liis cxjdanation by bis 
other foDo'cers, S; his explanation of 
the causal ihcoi-y on realislic lines 
as ai'air-U \yaya, 41; his four 
importarif lollowcts and the diver- 
i2«’nce «>i their views, 47, 48; hi.s 
iileaIismcoinp:ii ed with that of 
vv,v/> 7 //o and Huddhist idealism. 2hS 
U.; his mterpreration i>f the Utahma^ 
sulfu arul the L’pamsads as recon¬ 
ciliation 0! tin: punilicistic and tlua- 
le.fio teTidencie.-.. 2; his mterpieta- 
[ion of illu.sion in Oaudapada’s Kuyi- 
/./, t); his realistic int('r()iet'.iiion of 
the Hf'/ihf/uj-.'iutrus with paienthetio 
reservation, )n>w far justifiable, 39; 
Jtis refutation of JhtddJnsl ideali.srn, 
.419, 270; his relurati<»n of Buddhis¬ 
tic idealism, 27; his tefutation of 
The cliar'^e of the incompatibility of 
the j>roduetion ol llio impure w'-uld 
from tlie pure Brahman, 37; his re¬ 
futation of the S’lnikhva criticism of 
Vedanta, 36, 37; his tvvo ».lillerenl 
analoe.ir;;^ reyardin^ the proiluction 
of tin- world from Hraliman, 37; his 
vi<'W of the and the hcail, ^44; 

his views re^ninling .v/V.i and dhamnni, 
344//.; Ins works and followers. 
77 82; how far lie is josnlied in 
sometimes lakiru' puri/uiniu anaioyics 
and s<»metimes the s iew of ina;^ieal 
creafu*n, 38; oripmator <4 Vedanta 
ilialecties, 183; special nutur<’ of hi.s 
liialce.lic as ilisrinj^uished from that 
ol Siiiiarsa and t’ltsukha, 191, 192 
Sdiiftara-hh/uya, 11, 103, to8 , 251 
Sankara dZ/f-t^tyuvu, 82, 86, 112 
Sankara Misra, 103 n.y 126 u., 356 
Saiikaia school, 3, 30, 44, 62 
Sankarasxamin, 172 
Sankara V’’edrmla, ii, 16, 17, 34, 35, 
III, 148. 214 
Sankara-J'ijaya, 11 T 
Safikarananda, 82, 86, 215, 443 
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sanka, 141 
iankha, 287 7/ , 34: 

SahkhapiU.ij, S3, tS?. 89 n.^ go, gi, <>4, 

3S3, .^54 
siiyat^ 335 

^anni-fliidra, 348 r. 

Hurlrty 303 «. 4 
S<irku (demon), 3^:0 
J^asadhaia Ac-irya, 54 
Sat<ipatha-brdhmai'(.>^ * 7‘>, 280, zSg, 
3 (>^, ,194. 4-:4. 4^“^'. ,S (5-547 
saucu, 505, 5Jr3 
.Sauiiiika, 310 

S^auntiko- tantm, 4^3 
SaunakTva, 283 
^auryo, 328, 3‘70, 505 n. 

,\V//Wi 47g, 480 

Sakalya, 252 
i(ikh<h 283 

Uikh(i-fiddvidn}y age ». 2 
t^akunteya, 357 
suldkya, 276, 424 
Sd/dky<i-f<intrn , 425 
SiiliUanallia, 137 //., -.^g 
i^nli-staniba-sntra, 307 
Silnto, 234, 23s, 281 
Sanliifaksita, 25, 28, 31 n., 5S//.. lyt, 
172, 175, 176, ^78. 7g. iSi iSS, 

775. .'^7^’) at4>unie‘it tin- 

L'parii^adic. view similar lo iliat td’ 
.Sankara, 28 
S(hf//, 450 w., 5 j o 
Siuiti-kiilpa, 283 
Sdnti-uKuka, 4S0 t\. \ 

SiiniiHy'u-siltra■■ // kd , ::25 
suriuhi, 2<)8 n, 

,'^'drh(i, 350/n, 351 ?}.y 352/z., 415. 4<>g 
^'^urira-hrdlnniiiui, 2f 1 
Sdriraha-bhdsyd, 56 24^1 n. 
Siurlraka-hiLdsya-p>/ikat<~irtlui, 4g 
.^unraka-ldidsyu-llki:, 19 { 
S<inr<ikn- 7 nimdir\Hd~hhd$\-iy 56, 78, So 
.‘^driraha^niimdnisd - nydya - sutn^i aha, 
30 n., 82 

.'^arJraka-ffiimdfnsti-si ntii’rahdy S2 u. 
Sdnrtika - ftdmdmsa • yutra - siddhafflu'- 
kamfiadi, 82 a. 

,*^d}iraka-nydy(ianan''ffuilii, 82 //. 
^drira-pad»iim. 43 5 
^dyira-stkdna, 284 ;/ 

.^arn^adliLira, 288?/, 3. 6?/., 327 
435: his view 326 

sdardy 253, 254, 385 445 
Sas!ya-d(apti})a..^ 2 y 103, loS;/. 
,Sds/ra-pyakd.dkii , >83 193 

.S' (].■;dntii-li’Sii-dk0^ 225 
iastrdniaya, 3g<) 
ieui, 400 )i. 


Sesagovinda, SS 
Sesanrsuului, 204 
jfiesa i^ain^jadhaja, rig, ig6 
sisa/’at, 3<)8. 391), 400 n. 

,*^'ikhamaniy 53, S4, 74 20S 

siksa, 5-17 
S/ksd, 274 n. 

,^iksiP:Uinn(Ci:aya, 501, 41; 

J^ihgluiua, 123 

2>i|)n ispt 53S 
N/r-'07 -VC//, 287 //. 

siftis /ah iifi!<ira piala?ay 341 

.sV?S. 23(, 289, 291, 318, 342, 344, 346, 

^ .^8 .Pd', 3 .S'm 354 

hnl ■aaran, -kt>hirf\ 2 56 
Sisyti-hihtiaiji, I’h /n 
Siva, 82 a.y 218, 265 
Si»adayalii Srnlliarasvarnin, 443 
Siviulasa, 43 1. 43^. 4.15 
Svi u- katniunrta, 220 
Sivalfila S.innun, 79 
Sira~lildnun}< 4 y 219 
Si^i'a-pminia-tdnaisatiki-lihiindanay 220 
Sivarama 57 103 

Sivii-sUtra-viiintrUnly 263 n. 

!^hHi~snhti -siddhiy \ 26 
,^'ii’a~tatl:'a- 7 'h't‘ka, 220 
Mivaditya, 147 //. 

Siva<)ilya Mjsra, 123 
XV ?’(uhhtilii • ttit nnya, 220 
Siivtiftanda-lahurl, 220 
Sri twandii-lahari-candrika, 220 
J^ivanand.i Vati, 47 n. 

^if'drmnn (aadyikdy 220 
i^h'drktt-inani- dipikay 21O, .’.20 
ava, 263 

^ivutkatya- caihinkUy 220 
.SV7 otkttrsn maiiiarly 220 
siyjira, 338 

Slid, 4S9, Soo, 401,504 
strut. 340 

ursakli, 29<>. 2f)9, 340 
sirsnataya^ jay) 

.iirn. (i.s, 557, 35.1. .561 

sitawirya, 

sitffsaia rat -ii-lukuiridh, 3 ;l n. 
h/</\tn(ntid ub , 3 1.4. 

■daksfut, 3'.(; n. 

s/i'.s//fay jiy 

sir\nia idtuf f, 317 

s/x. pfiaPi. ■: .4 

sltKtnatf : 9, .’8.!, 296, 319, 325, 327, 
, ,M.. 334, 335, 330, 3:17 //., 344, 
i r;-. .M*7 37^^ 39 3 

3.'.8, 33.4 

.vAxe//;/, .;99 
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^loka-sthdna, 392 
^loka-varttika, 428 
sod, 297 

sonita, 302, 31a n., 329, 330, 335 
3 SO 

sraddha, 292, 468, 494 
sraddha, 282 
Srima (demon), 300 
Sritafi, 340 
Sri, 294 
Sribrahma, 428 
^ri-darpana, 126 n. 

Sridhara, 49, 147 2f)4 n., 306, 412, 

444 > 44 t>. 440 «■> 453 , 453 456, 

462, 474 . 478, 484 

Srlharsa, 24, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 83, 92, 
ro3, iig, 124-139. 131*133. 135. 
137-139. 141. 143-147, id3, 164, 

168, 170-172, 192, 194, 218, 248; 


142: his refutation of “difference,” 
129; his refutation of the category of 
“difference,” 129 ff.; his refutation 
of the definition of cause, 143—145; 
his refutation of the definition of 
perception, 137, 138; his refutation 
of the notion of instruments of 
knowledge in, 137; his view that all 
definitions may be proved false, 
128 fl.; his view that world-appear¬ 
ances are false because all definitions 
of any of their categories are self¬ 
contradictory, 147; method of his 
dialectic, 133; perception cannot 
challenge the instruction of the 
Upanisads, 129; precursors of his 
dialectic, Kamalasfla and S^antarak- 
sita, 171 ff.; responsible for the 
growth of verbalism in the new 


awareness and its object cannot be school of Nyaya, 146; similarity of his 

similar, 134; Duddhist precursors of dialectic to that of Nagarjuna, 127 

pre-Sankara Vedanta dialectic, Ka- iirikanada, 354, 355 

malasila and i^antaraksita, 171 ff,; i^rlkantha, 218, 219 

compared and contrasted with Na- Srikantha Bhaffa, 79, 427, 432 

garjuna, 170, 171; his assertion of iarikantha Datta, 428, 435 

indefinability of all appearances is a srlmad-ananda-sailahva-pancdsyam sa- 

direct challenge to Nyaya-Vai^esika, tatamhhaje, 193 

which thinks that all that is know- ^fimad-hhagavad’glta, 228, 247, 250 

able is definable, 127; his criticism SrJmad-hhdgavata-tlkd, 226 

of “being,” 142; his criticism of the .^rimadhava, 427, 428 

Buddhist definition ot right cogni- Ijrinatha Cudamani, 225 n. 

tion, 136; his criticism of the defini- iirinivasa, 120 

tion of “invariable concomitance,” ftrinivasa Yajvan, 57 

141, 142; his critici.sm of the nature f^rirafiganatha, to8 

of concomitance 139, 140; Sarisimha, 123 

his criticism of non-being, 142; his Srl-vidya-paddhati, 225 

criticisms often refer to Nyaya honi-guda-samdaya, 331 

definitions rather than to Nyaya sroni, 285 


thought, 146; his criticism of the 
Nyaya definition of “cause,” 144; 
his criticism of the Nyaya definition 
of right cognition, 133 If.; his criti¬ 
cism of the Nyaya theory of relation, 
144; his criticism of the possibility 
of knowing the class-concepts, 139, 
140; his criticism of substance and 
quality, 143; his criticism of tarka, 
140, 141; his criticism of Udayana, 


sroifi^phaluka, 285 n. 7 
Sruta-prakdHkd, 262 n. 
srngataka, 342 
subha, 341 
laubhagupta, 172 
Subhaiikara, iz(t n. 
subhdhibha, 23 «. 
subhdsubha-karma-vipdka, 23 n. 
sud^dravya-sesiana, 505 
suddha, 36 


141; his date, works and followers, 
125, 126; his dialectic compared 
with that of Nagarjuna, 163; his 
dialectic distinguished from that of 
Sankara, 191, 192; his difference 
with the Madhyamika position, 
168; his difference with Vacaspati 
and Mandana, loi; his ontologic 


suddha-samvit-mayd-nanda-rupa, 264 
Suddhananda, 192 
sukra, 312 n., 317, 328 
sukra-dhard, 317 
sukra-prddur-bhdva, 351 
suiithl, 303 
msira-kara, 332 n. 
susma, 300, 30t, 331 


argument for the existence of Brah- susmino jvarasya, 298 

man, 128; his refutation of analogy, ^udra, 502, 504, 506, 514, 531 
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irda, 298, 346 

ifinya, 234, 271. 33c 

sunydtdf 7 

,'^unya-vdi/a, 426 

SQnya-vada thoary, 3 

iiinya-vadin, 2, 35 

S'llnya-viidin Buddhists, 7 

Sivnyathu, 431 

ivetd, 317 

SveUihittlara, 4" 1 

syena sacritice, '81 u , 483 h. 

sad-aiigti, 343 

}ad-ami yiii’ii, 453, 455 

sad^asraya, 312 n. 

Sad~d<iruinit-siin:graha-vrlti, 14S n. 

pid-indriya, 366 

Sfisn-tantra, 47(: 

Sal-cakrd-iitrripi,iui, 353 n., 354 

Tachibana, 496 
Tactile, 176 
Tactual particles, 25 11. 

Tactual sense, i;;(> 
tad (Wiisandhattn. 238 
tadatve, 374 
tad-hbdva-bhdvitx'i, 376 
tad-utiiatii, 183 

tadvati tat-i>rakdraka •jnduatvam, 214 
tuijasii, 548 
taiksnya, 362 n. 

Taittirlya, 78, 4H6 
Taittiriya-Arariyaka , ,-38 
Taittirlya-bhdsya tippana, 193 
Taittirlya-bhasya ■vnrtlika-ttki’i, 193 
Tailtirlya~hrdlmii.nii, .'51,280//., 291«, 
Taittirlya-pratisd.khya , 394 
Tidttinya-samhitu, 539 
Taittinya IJpimis.id, 494 
Taittinyopauiyid-hhdsyn, 78 
Taking of pure food, 305 
takman, 29S, 299, 300 n. 2 
tala-kurca-gidpha, 285 «. 

Taldtala, 76 

tamas, 72, 74, 104, 234, 267, 303, 304, 

314. 3 ‘«. 319. 329. 3 () 7 , 372. 419, 
436, 456, 462, 4(j8, 499 
tiin-mdtras, 74, 236, 245, 305, 477 
tanndiomuktir dtmanah, 99 
tantra, 276 n., 352 
'I’antra anatomy, 556, 457 
Tantra-cuddmam, 353 n. 

Tantra literature, 354 /i, 

'I'antra philosophy, 35(1 
Tantra trhysiology, 273 
I'antras, nddi-cakrai in, 354-356; su- 
suintid, its position in, 353, 353 k., 
354; system of nditis in, 352- 354 
'Tanlrit~sdra, 432 


Tantra school, 354, 355, 3S7 
Tantra-siddhiinta-dlpika, 2 r 9 
lantra-yantra-dhiirah ,332 
tantra-yrdtti, 3H9, 390 
Tangtdvii, 300 
Tafika, 43 n. 
lanlui, 490, 496, 499 
tap(di, 76, 229, 423, 437, 4<>9. 506, 508, 
5*0. sn, 514, 523, 536, 544 
lapo-yajna, 487 
larliii, 140, 141, 376, 454 
Turkii-iuddmani, 34 
Tarku-dipika, 108 
Tiirkii-ldinda, 87, 88 , ty, 

Tarka-pfidii, 84 n. 

'rarka-sarngra/ia, !^on., 5t, ti6«., 
Ii9n., 192, 193, 194 «•. 210, 2II, 
377 

Tarka-vixH'kn, 51, 79 
larka ’pralyaksu-jndiiam, 376 
tiiruiui (isthi, 2S6 n. 

Taste, 181, 194, >99, 23^’. 3SS. 357" 
3(10, 362 -366, 370 
Taste cognition, 180 
lathya-xiimvrti, 4 
tat patam, 499 
hithia, 193 

Taltxxi-bindii, 45 H., 87 ri., 107 
Tatlvii-btidhii, 57 n. 

Tallva-budidni, 5211,, 54, IIS, 216 n., 
217 

Taltvu-i imdrikd, 79, 193, 431 
TiiUva-t inldmani, 54 
Tatlva-iinldniani-prakil.i.i, 54 
Taltvii-dipanut 10, 52, 79, 103, 193, 
2oK )l., 210 

Tattxm-dipikd, 79, 222 n. 
lattva-fiidna, 352 
Taltxia-kauniudi, 250 
Taltva-haustuhha, 54, 219 
Tatlx’a-muktd-kalapa, 11 )ri., 262 «. 3 
Tatlvu-miikUivall, 219 
Tattxta-prudipikd, 51, 83, 119 n., 139, 
147, 148 n. 

TatU'a sanuksd, 45 n., 83, 87, io6, 107, 
non., 116 

Tatlva-sanigudni, 20 n., 2.5, 27 28 n., 

31 171, 172 n., 182 1., 186 n. 

TatWa-xaingrcdKl-panjika, 174 ”• 
liillva-iiaddba, 495 
Tattva-diddhi, 57 «. 
tallvii-ldid, 43 n. 

d'attxui-xxddtradi, 45 rt., 202, 3t>6 Jt, 
Tiittvii-x'ihhiikara, 250 
TatMa-xxh/idxHind, 87 n. 
Tatlxm-Twerami, 54 
I'nltva-x-ivcka, 54, 72 
Tiittxxi-i iveka-dipamix 54, 217 d. 
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Tattvaloka, 49, 50, 193 
Tattvanusandhana, 56 
I'attvopadesa, 81 
'J'axiia, 276, 424 
'J’aylor, 219 
Idddlmya, 31 n., 183 
tddatmya-pratUi, 40 
tdlu, 287 n. 4 
tdlu-miila, z88 n. i 
talufuka, 287 n. 4 
latnasa, 373, 468 
tamasiita, 367 
tdmrd, 317 
Tantric charms, 281 
Tanda, 283 

Tdra-bhakti-taraiigitfl, 225 
Tatparya-bodhinl, 216 «. 
Tatparya-candrikd, 441 
Tdtparya-prakdsa, 231, 235 h., 266 
Tdtparya-flkd, 107 
Teacher, 254. 378, 420, 513, 534 
Teaching, 378, 505 
Technical term, 377 
Teeth, 326 n. 

tejas, 236, 241, 245, 312, 313, 362, 
505 n., 510 
Tejo-bindu, 454 
tejo-dhatu, 307 
Tekka Matha, 49 
Telang, K. T., 122, 123, 549, 550 
Temperament, 378 
Temples, 287 

Temporal, 15, 16, 342; bones, 287 
n. s; determinations, 187 
Temptation, 501 

Tendons, 348, 501, 510, 511, 516 
Term, 373 
Terminology, 14 
’i'esticles, 318 

Testimony, 39, 114, 170, 373 

Texts, 17 

Theist, 226 

Theistic, i 

Theology, 525 

'J’heory, 357, 501; of creation, 194; 
of momentariness, 31; of pain, 91; 
of perception, 168; of substances, 371 
Thesis, 19, 21, 29, 163, 165, 166, 170, 
183, 189, 194, 232, 387 
Thickness, 360 
Thing, 3 S 9 «•. 49 ^. 5 '° 

Third Oriental Conference, r n. 
Thirst, 33S n„ 348 
Thoracic vertebrae, 286 287 n. i 

'f'hought, 23, 189, 191, 236, 266, 302, 
367, 373 . 495. 414 
Thought-activity, 235, 240, 272 
Thought-creation, 235 244 


Thoughtfulness, 513 
Thought-movement, 235 h., 254 
Thought-principle, 35 
Thought-processes, 21, 256, 369 
Thought-stuff, 29 
Thought-substance, 24 
Throat, 331, 348, 361, 365 
Tibet, 164 
Tibetan, 59 164 

Tibia, 285 n. 6 
Tiger, 509, 513 
tikta, 312 n. 3, 350, 3S7, 35^ 

Tilak, 550, 5SI n. 

Tilakasvamin, 107 

Time, 68, 148, 156, 157, 187, 194, 321, 
358, 360, 369, 370, 372; and space, 
266 

Tirumalai Nayaka, 219 
tiryag-ga, 351 
tlk^na, 359, 361 
tivratara, 251 
tjvrd, 291 

Tongue, 326 n,, 331, 348, 367 
Topic, 377 
Tortoise, 109 

Touch, 194, 236, 355, 358, 360 

Toxicology, 435 

toya, 333 

Trachea, 286 n. 2 

Trade, 505 n. 

Tradition, 78, 102, 377 
Tranquillity, 229 
Transcendence, 512 
Transcendent, 21, 22, 524, 526; re¬ 
ality, 16; self, 10, 368; state, 455 
Transcendental, 168; principle, 72 
I'ransformation of Brahman, 42 
Transformations, 20—23, 25, 35, 36, 
38, 51, 88, 104, 114, 171, 177, 198, 
206, 207, 210, 211, 221, 224, 232, 
233. 332. 347 , SOI 

Transgression, 100, 275, 405, 422, 505 
Transitory, 490 
Transmigration, 372, 411 
Transparent, 337 n. 
trasarenu, 157 

Trayyanta-bhitva-pradlpikd, 52 n. 

Treta age, 409, 410 

Triads, 306 

Trickery, 378 

trika, 285 n. 7 

trika-sambaddhe, 286 n. 4 

tri-kdla, 375 

Trilocana, 107 

Trilocanaguru, 107 

Trimsikd, 21, 22 n., 25, 26 n., 29, 35 

Trinity College, 14 

Trinity Street, 14 
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Tn'piuhi, 4<), S0« , 1 if», 192, 193 «•. 

tri-l^rrikfiin-niiihii-sthiinam, 257 ti.2 

Tripurl-t>rtikara>i i-fihd, 193 

'I'risikha-hriihmana, 4 ;4 

Trinni;, 23 

triverii, 354 

tri-nidha, 401 n, 

'l'ri%'ikrama(7i[y:i, 52 
trivrt-kai'dmi, 74 n. 

'I'loublcs, ;;oi 

True associatiiitiri, 15.5 

True oxpcrionce, 155 

'IVue know!e<.l4;i., 174,246,457 

True propdsitiu 1, 15 5 

True reco|j;uiilon, 155 

'rrunk, 343 

Truth, 3, i 14, I ih, ,7s, 494, 4*)5j S34 
Truthful, .43 

'I'ruthfulness, 3 ,’3, 505, 510 
trppl, 413, 415 II., 4'i9 
trliyaku, 397 
’I'ulH'rcles, 3!S6 n, 3 
tuir/ia, 324 
lulykrlhiiti'i, 37 1 
Uiryii, 264, 267 
turyiillla, 464, ::(i6 n. 

Ti.ihinnen. 2S3 

Ivakla-kuihtvii-i’ilikiitiiHili, 245 
IVi'iMfi. 505, soft, 510 

tVlt^fl-Hlfill'Ii, 2. h 

fippanii, 425, 42S 
Tikd-TUlwt, 52 n. 

tih)iayedyuh, 277 
Ubiquitous, 14 
luchlaukhnu, 2i'i5 
iu/-hviisn, 327 
Hcitcna pathd, it;? 

Uikira, 43 I 
uUara, 2X7 ». 1, zSu 
IJdayau.'i, 49, 51, 107, J19, 123-126, 
134, 140, i.fi, 147 «■: <ritiei2cd by 
Srihiirsa on the subject of (rtf/tfi, 141 
uiliina, 75, 255, 260, 332 
uddsinu, 37X 
uddvarta, 391 
uddesa, 389, 3 Jo 

Udclyouikara, 119, 124, I37«-. I47"-. 
171, icS2«. itih, 3H4 ?)., 393, 304, 
400 n. 

Ui, H., 39S «■ 

Ulna, 285 n. 6 

Ultimate, 233, 236; beiriK, 235; eniis- 
ality, io6;ciuse, ill, 114, 237 ; con¬ 
sciousness, ;ciitity,232-234; prin¬ 
ciple, 474; rcaliiy, 8, 13, 22, 42, <)8, 
168, 11)9,2; 1, 2"1,454; spccilii; pro¬ 
perties, 371 ; truth, 15, 404, 50S 


Umbilicus, 280 
Unaffcf led, 42 
Unattached, 510, 511 
Unattai hcduess, 511 
Unattachnient, 524 
Uncaused, 63 

VlncbanHeabie, 24, 33, 42, 45, 63, 73, 
164, 170, 206 221, 240, 271, 368, 

360, 476; consciousness, t8i 
llnconipoLindcd, 74 
(Jm oiiditiona), 176 
Unconditionality, 160 
Unconnected, 230 
llni'onsfiuus, i<Si 
Unconsciousness, 265 
I Iiieoiuradicted existence, 30 
Uiuleuionstrahle, 22 
Undrilyini; consciousness, 53, 206, 
207, 200 

Utidcsirabie, 512 
flndelennined fruition, 249 
Undid'ercnliated, 23 n., 4741 aware¬ 
ness, 211 
Unfiai.py, 277 
Unhealthy, 320 
l 4 niform nioiivc, 17,8 
Uniinportiinc.e, 370 
t Ininferalile, 454 
Uniiuellinent, 36 "38 
UnintelliKihle, 12, 138, 143 
Uninierrupted succession, 25 n. 
Unique, 13, 228; relation, 31 
Unity, 85, 243; of consciousness, 170: 
ICXTS, 46, 81 

Universal, 63, 130, 374; altruism, 
SOI ;eharaetcriatic, 1 sy; compassion, 
461 ; foneomitance, 140; duty, 506; 
friendship, 501, 511; piety, 511; 
pity, 501; self, 6, 9 ; spirit, 457 
Universality, 85, 194 
Universe, 1 1 
Unknowalile, 263 
Unlimited, 63 

f Jmnaiiifested, 232, 2113, 357, 358, 471 
510, 525, 530; stati-, 236 
Untnada, 431 
llmiiildu-rikilsitam, 341 n. 
Vlniiamoable, 234 
Llnperceivable, 138 
linperceived, 199 
Unperturbed, 500, 5 to, 512 
Unpcrturhcdness, 511 
Unprodueed, 63, i8j 
Unia'a!, 127, 271; appearances, 48 
Unreality, 128, 165, 246, 252 
Unreasonable, 186 
Iliii itthteous, 409 

Unspeakable, 35, 89 203, 204, 221 
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I JnslihstMulial, aoa, .',03 
1 JnsiiitaI)U’, 370 
' Jnsuitability, 370 
1 Jnti_‘nal)le, 358 

I .'?>tliinl\ahlc, 22, 221, 3()2-3()4, 529 
1 inlrutlirulncss, 373 
unfud, 341 
uiufukd, 318 

235 

uf^dcard-^rhahiy 386 n. 
utnulc.d)^ 389, 390 
i'p{f(j(\'ia-snh(isi-i^ 7<), 8i 
I 'Ixii/^sff-sdhasn-i'h'fti, !«^3 
upadliUy 412, 415 
Jipiulhayaniiy 439, 500 
utui-ilhiltii, 324 
updkayd, 183 

i pdkydmd-fidrakrwua, 220 
jipdlifhfiln-sd/nd, 380 n., 382 ft. 

iipdf({k^and, il 

npddud 380 
njuitHiinfJ, 448, 377 
u/auaya, 379 
nf andkoy 497 
upamhamiki), 497 

Ib^aiiisadic, 203 //., 494, 499; ssiinil(;, 
4(17 

I ^Ixnn^dd-Cdtnay 58 

l.ir)aMisads, i, 2, 8, 37 -30, 46, 58, 78, 
92, 98, 100, j 13, i [4, i 1 b, f 29, 151, 
215. 259, 27O, 333, 344* 

44 i<. 453 , 455 , 471 , 475, 47,S, 444, 
4 ') 5 , 4 y<'> 5 “ »■, 51K, 5 - 0 , 545. 540, 
532, 536, 53S, 551 ; as one fon^^istent 
iihilosophy borrowctl by Sankara 
jVoiu Ills pi'ia.lcix'ssors, 2; comnicn- 
lators l)i't’orc Sankara, 1 : cdiical 
idou’^ in, 494, 495; beari in, 344; 
nalure of iis j)bil<)Soj'>liy under Cbiu- 
tlapitda's inlSvienee, 2; their view of 
M'll criticized by Kamalasda, iSi; 
I heir views re^ranlin;.; the tuldis, 

: 44 H'- 

I'faiiif^ad texts, 80, 87, 88, 98, 132 
up( fxitti-sanidy 380 ti. 4, 382 n. 
dpi. raliy 495 
up(.samiliiussdtiy 459 

I 7 > i.kiUld, 23 I 

updkididndy 35S 
upduun/iuiyd, 357 
upauiyd, 397 
up(i*dp(/y 293, 309 
iJpavarsa, 43 
uptr'dui, 278 
upd-rrdd, 274, 276 
updiidiidy 9, 334, 497, 498 
upddiiiUi-kdVdndy I2, 372 


upddhiy 72, 142 
lipfdamhhay 388 
updn}>ay 273, 274, 276, 279 
updyu^ 359, 389 
upekkhdy 460 
upvksd, 23 n. 

Upholder, 526 
Tlpod^hdtdy 280 n.y 2S3 n. 

Upper worlds, 76 

urdu, 286 

Urinal canal, 296 

Urinary disease, 343 

Urine, 325, 327-340, 347 , 350-352 

Urufuldy 300 

iissndo, 497 

I J.sduas-satnhitdy 43 5 

312 357, 359 361 

Uterus, 313 

utkarsd-prakarsa-yupay 401 «. 
utkdiydpakaysu-varnydvarnya^'vikalpa’ 
s/idhyd-^scwia, 380 381 n. 

Ulpala, 49 
Utpdttiy 231 
utpatti, 232 
z 4 ts(Viay 327 
uUanidh puruudiy 466 
Utrarnriinrta, 99 
UUdi-d, 3H0, 391 
(lltfiyd-st/iddd, 433 

IJttard-tautrdy 329, 330, 332, 389, 424, 
425, 427, 4^9 
IJttnra-^uistiy 42b 
uttfirdyana, 519 
Uveyaka, 172 
Uvula, 259, 355 
375 . 377 
uhya^ 389, 392 
urdli 7 xt-fTd riddiy 345 n. 
urdhva-jiiillmn Iripdd BrahmOy 523 
tlru-mdaka, 285 cS 
uni, 285 

Vacuity, 21, 234 
Vacuous space, 59 
Vaj^ina, 289, 290 u., 291, 313 n, 
vdhana-pdkd-sfudia, 328 n. 

Vaibhasikas, 186 n. 

Vaideha Janaka, 316 
Vaideha king, 357 
Vfiidktmuya, 132 
vaidyuy 385 

Vaidyaku-sdrvastkj, 43 2 
Vdidyahasfdd^a - hrdaya - vrtter hhe ^ 
sajd-udma-mciy 436 
Vaidyanatha Diksita, 81 
Vaidyavacaspali, 434 
Vain, 51 r 

Vdirdifyd, 231, 412, 439, 454 
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Viiinitiya-iahika , 4( 0 ». 

V^iisi'sika, 51, .-5, tit), lao, las, 157. 
179, iSi) uii, 104, 24,S, alia, a7a, 
30a, 307 3()(,, 412, 514; calr- 

^'oricK, 55, 142; its theory of the 
siilttlc hody, 30(1; philosophy, (<>3, 
33a//., 39!' 3 ; physics, 11)2, 273: 
S|iriiij's of actioi, in, 412; sy.steio, 
366, 37 I ; th.'ory, i()o 

I -hhaytii, i iia 

VtiUt’silw-sutyii^, 3.sh, 309-371 
Voisya, 502, 504., S05, 331, 542, 54h 
Ttiiunnya, 320 

Vaisnava, 125, 142, 211), 441, 443, 

I'ntpiaitism iitt.i Stjivhin, 343 //., 340 ii. 
Vaitarana, 424 

1 ( 1 , 435 

vai/iiiKi, 2K3 
Vtiildiiii-sfitra, 284 
l'(iiyi7\ikit-!iy(ii‘,i-inr~i/d, (S I 

I'tijHi, 353, 354 

Vdliruniouana, izo 

4 '; I 

Viihihhi, 164 
valaya, 2S4 n. 4 
I'cihnuiuhi, 284 )i. 4 
7'(jlas<i, 248 n., 

VuliJ, 1:;, is8, i't6, 184; nu'.tiii; of 
proof, j>roofs, i()7 
Vulitliiy, lOC), T70 
Valhihhrioai-ya, 147 44.^ 

Vanisidliiira Masi-u, 250 ri. 
vnnani, 40? 
varuilfio, 497 
vanhthu, 289 
Vanity, .S09-.S 11 
Vaii^^Lsena, 4:7, 455 
Varada Pandi'a, 5 /w. 

Vararuci, 442 
V(tnimci-saffini/d, 432 
Vardlianulna, 107, 126 h. 

Vatiahiliry, 384 
varfia-(l}!.ar?ru}, 5ot, 
varnaka, 52 n. 
ikirriasrama-iihar?fi 505 
varnya-SiDiia, 386, 387 
33 5 

Varuna, 292, 300 n. 2 
Varyin^^ stales, jSi) 
vasanta, 335 
Vasistha, 229. 257 
vasti, 289 fi. }, 340, 426 
^histi-kfiyci, 296, 426 
lumtu, 203 
'iUiSlutva, 38 

Vnsubatidhu, 19 !f, 25, 26//., 29, 31;, 
58-60, 62, 164, 171; admits ]iure 


613 

lmovv!cil)j!r, 20; arf'uments of Suii- 
kaia for psycholopica! duality of 
awan’ness tio not apply to V^isu- 
baiujhii, 29; central features of his 
philost)|)hy, >4, 25; did not deny 
ohjcetivity of olijects of awareness, 
Inn re^^ai ded object?, as awanmesses, 
29; expc,‘nences like dreams, 20; his 
<lale, 20 ; his tlcnial of tlie doctrine 

of pure vacuity, 21; his idealistic 
eoticeprional S|iace. 25; his idealistic 
explanation of physical events, 21; 
Ins refutation of th.‘ atomie theory, 
20; his theory of ('ihiyn-viji/dna, 22; 
liis tlvory {)f pure consciousness and 
its power, 22; his tlieory of thought 
trans(onnatif)iis, 21; his view of 
ihoujrht: as real substance and its 
llireetolil tiaiistornnuions, 23 If.; his 
vir-vv that illuson' im[)Ositions must 
have an ohji’c t, 2i ; perceptiial know- 
h'd/Jie oj tlie material \\o/’Id not trust¬ 
worthy, 20; Siihojuil<i)nh}iii~niy/i)nn 
aha-nt in, 26 n, i ; worltl-con.struc- 
iion as laisc as rlrtMm-construction, 
2 j 

Vasiimiiia, 171 
rtis>'-aiika-j{isn-i'(its'(]yCy 107 
\ 'asisthii-Kh}i(i~S(i>tnul la, 229 
420 

luiti. 400 //. 

\ '<(ts<ipn, 300 
i 'avf vdsits, 300 
v<i, 330 

Vac.i'ipaii Mi.sra, i i, i 2,25 29, 3f) h,, 

4 .S, 47 . 4 '*^. 51. .sa, 56, 57, 74 n., 81 - 
83,87, loi, 103, 105, io(), 109, ill, 
112, 116, 119, 124, 126 1/., i()6, 220, 
250, 2ho, afM, 272, 305, 308 n., 393, 
394; admits jlva as rhe locus of 
(ivtdya and Brahman as its object, 
iio; lulmits Uco kinds ot f/fudmi, 
108; tiisciissions r.‘f>ardi7ii' h>s date 
ami teachers, 107; his account of the 
.Sautrantika vunv rf the existence of 
the estinrial woild, 26 n, 2; his de- 
liiiition of truth, icS, 109; his differ- 
ema; with S.irvajhatma Muni, no; 
his explanation regarding the nature 
ol object, 29; his followers, loS; 
his leference to other Buddhistic: 
■arguments regarding the falsity of 
space, 28/1.; his c'icw of illusion, 110 ; 
his view of the status of the object 
of knowledge, 11 : ; metfiod of his 
ciiniinemary, 108; on the Snnikhya- 
^'(|ga theorc of the subtle hody, 
.t‘^S 
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Viicurmnhhana, 316 
vcida, 377. 37(), 401 
Vdddvah, 57 n. 

Viidinija, 443 
Vatlivaf^isviira, 196 

Viiiiindi-a, 120, 122-124, !()(>; his date 
and works, 122, 123 
Vi^bhata, 274, 284 n. 3, 285 n. 6, 
286 n. I, 288 n. I, 304, 327, 329, 
33^1 42s, 427) 432-434; diseases as 
ntodifications of dosfts, 329; his view 
of dofa, dhdtu and dhdiu-mcdit, 332; 
his view of dosa, dhdtu and main, 

327 tr. 

Vaghhafa junior, 363 
Vdgbhnta-khandana-mdiulann, 433 
ViiRlsa Gosvamin, 22s 
Vahata, 263, 433 
Vtijasaneyi-smnhild, 536 
I’lljlkarana, 276, 301 
VdilkaraTja-tanlra, 425 
vuk, 346 

vdh-chala, 385, 386 n. 
vakya-dnsa, 384, 385 
Vakyakara, 43 11, 
iHikyti-praiumsa, 383 
vdkya-sesa, 389, 391 
Vdkya-vivararia-vyakhyd, 193 
Vakya-vj'tti, So, 81 
Vdkya-VTtti-prakdiikd, 80 
Vdkya-vrtti-fika, 193 
Valiniki, 229, 230 
vSna-prastha, 505 
vai’i-tnanah-sarlra-pravrtti, 3 21 
vdhmuya, 469 
Vapyacandra, 431 
vdrana, 353 
vdritta, 300 
vdrsika, 345 

Vdrttika, i n., 48, 52, 78, 83, 84, 100, 

102 

Varyovida, 357 

vthana, 26, 27 n., iSh, 187, 237-239, 
243) 24s, 251, 255-257, 264, 266, 
268, 269 

vdsandhhidhdmih, 242 
vasand-ksaya, 252 
Vasistha, 230, 231, 238, 255 
Vdsisiha-Rdniilyana, 231 
Vnsistha-Rdmdyanii-aiiidrikil, 231 
Vasi^lha-sdra, 232 
Vddflha-sdra-pudbdrthd. 232 
iiastavl, 224 

Vasudeva, 535, 538- 544, 548, 549; and 
Krsna, 541 ff. 

Vdsudevaka, 539 

Vasudevendra, 57 n. 

vQta, 258, 282, 296, 319, 327, 330- 


334 , 335 33(', 337 «•, 339 . 344 , 

349 . 350. 35 “. 3 hi, 3('irt., 371, 
392 

viitiija, 300, 301, 331 
Vdta-hahi-kaliyn, 332 n. 
vdlala, 334 
vala-prakrli, 328, 334 
Wi/r, 299 
mltikiim, 2t)0 
viltl-krla-ndiam, 299 
vdti~krtaxya~hlu'S(ijtm, 300 
Valsiputriyas, 59, 60, 62, 182 
Vatsyayana, 119, 124, J71, 248, 384 
n. I., 390, 393, 399 fi., 400 n., 401 n., 

413 

Vayorvida, 333 

vayu, 75, 245, 257 n., 259 n., 260, 262, 
263, 276, 291, 300, 304, 311, 313, 
3 > 5 , 3 i><. 325-331. 332 333 - 33 f>. 

338. 339 , 345 , 348, 349 , 362 «■, 
3^3, 3f>5, 384; according to Caraka, 
332 if. 
vedana, 23 

Vedas, 44, 224, 236, 274, 27s, 377, 279, 
280, 294, 333, 390, 405, 407, 438, 

478, 481, 484, 487, 493, 494, S14, 

520, 524, 52 h, 545 , 547, 548 
Vedo-sluti-tlkd, 225 
vedavddhwh, 424 

Vedadhyaksa - lihagavat - pujyapSda, 
53 n. 

Vcdananda, 52 n, 

VedSnta, i, 3, 13, 15. 18, 19, 29, 33, 
34 , 37 , 44. 47 , 53 , 54 , 5 <j, 57 , 69, 71 " 
73, 86, 96, 107, 115, ii8, 124, 125, 
127, 128, 156, 168, 192, 198, 205, 

208, 216, 217, 220, 223, 224, 227, 

23'. 234, 242, 261, 271, 3(0, 311, 

4 >o, 43,k, 472 , 474, 476, 47H, 479, 

488, 499, S04, 512, 5(8, 548, 550; 

ajnfnia and prakrii in, 74; all sub¬ 
jective notions are only contents, and 
therefore outside the revelation in, 
(6; analysis of consciousness in, 63 
ff.; apprehension of objects involving 
objective characters, objects and the 
pure immediacy of revelation in, 13 ; 
Anandabodha’a arguments in favour 
of the self-luminosity of the self 
and its criticism of the Prabhakara 
in, 69, 70; beginnings of the dia¬ 
lectical arguments in, 5) ; Buddhist 
criticism of the identity of the self 
and its reply In, 66, 67, cognitional 
revelation not a product in, [3 ; con¬ 
tinuation of the school of Vacaspati 
up to the seventeeuth century in, 51, 
52; continuation of the schools of 
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Surcsvarii, Pa ima])aclaanil Msmdaiia ten(, infinite and nnn-temporal in, 
up to the li)u-tt'cnth CLMitiny in, 54, ih; priiteiple of ie\elalioii neither 
5:?; continuiL/ ot consei(ms life in, ^^ul^jeeti\e nor ohjuatve in, 16; 

15; criticism of Bndilhistic analysis t|uarrt‘! with the Pi'ahhakaras on the 

of reeo^niilion in, h5 I dilleience be- subject of revelation in, 67; reasons 

tween pure iiuelli^ence ami co^- adduced as to why co^mition cannot 

nitional states in, i ^ ; does i»ot admit be eop^nized in, 14. refutation of the 

any relation betwi.'cn the character ar^'uiiientsagainstthi self-luminosity 
and the abject, hut both are mani- of the self in, 6S, 61.); revelation can- 

fested in one simple revelation, 13; not be individuated, ih; revelation 

eleventli cen ury writers in, 4<>; iiJeninial with self in, 15; self-iden- 

everythiug else which is nut a prin- tify proved through iiiernory in, 67; 

cijde f)f revclnion is mayn in, ib; sevcaitecnth and eigf tcenth century 

existence of ‘•ell i annot be proMal writers nu)rc under the influence of 

by inference it, hS ; existence of self Vacaspati. Sunt-^vara and Sarvajnat- 

is only jin)V'(‘.l througit its imme- nia lluin of the Viiuiydtin in, 56, 57; 

diacy and self-revelation iit, h8, (hj; J^riharNa, ( itsukha end the rnahd- 

general wrilet^ after llte luurteenih vulyd syllogism of KularUa in, 31; 

century greatly under the intluenee status (»f the object in, 35; tenth 

of tlie \ school in, 33; idea century writers in and Buddhism in, 

jivau-niukti in, 251 ; in what settso 38, .p>; the cvoluti-m of the micro- 

cognizing is an act in what sense it: cusinos and macrocosmos IVom aj' 

is a fact in, 15 only a particular uiitui, 74, 75; the stU limited by 

inode of mind in, / 3 ; its .jicount of wn\<i beliaves as individuals and as 

the nntahkay<vui, 73; its account of (ioil in, 72; the theory of triiyrt- 

the kiyfos, 75, 7^; its acciiunt of the kunina aru! fyei/irl-k-irrnja in, 74; 

possibility of recognition, 03, hh; its Vidvaransa's analysisi of the recog- 

accounr of ti e universe, 76; its nizei in, hti; Vidyilranya’s conten- 

account of tin lujyns, 75; its central tiori iliat the sclf-idetitity cannot be 

philosophical problem, 47; its cfiief exj)l.nnei.l by the assumption of two 

em(>hasis is on ilu* unity of the self, sejiaiate i;ont’epis in, 67, 68; writers 

72, 73; its i'onception of identity from the scventecntfi to the nine- 

differentiated from du* ordinaiy log- feenlli century in, 5': n, t; writers 

ical concept ol identity, 14; its cos- inspirc<i hv Jagann.lth isramaNrsini- 

mology, 73 7'; its difference with ha and Apjiaya in, 35; writers in- 

thc Mahayaniits legarding nature spinal hy Krsnrmandti of the seven- 

of objects in lii *siihoul, 30; teiaith century in, 56; writers of the 

its theory of ine subtle body, 311 ; sixii-enih and seventeenth centuries 

its three <’ppoticnts, Buddhist, Nai~ in, 35 

yayika and Mimatpsaka, 71, 7.’; its Vedaula arguments, 118, 128 
IwofoUl \'iew, 13; lugic'al exphma- Vedanta dialectic, 123; history of its 
tion as regards the nature t)f identity rise and growth, 123. 125; n/iihd- 

in, 14; mr anin « of‘lognizing in, 15 ; 7»h/vu syllogisms ol ICularka ns its 

meaning of ^.Klria in, ’ho, ahi ; direct precursor in. i:’4, 123 

memory does not indicate aware- Vedania dialectics, 37 '?., 163, 171; 
ness of iiv\areuess in. 67; mental forerunners of, 171 ff. 

states anii revtiatiou in, 13; nature Vedanta epistemologv, 149, 134 
of ajnana and its powers in, 73, 74; i ’ydauld-hnltiya, 57 ??. 
nature of the ?/?'/“^?/?Aum/?u in, 7h, 77 ; Vetlanta idealism, 151 
nature of the oblijgitoriness of its X'viluuti.'-kallya-hitikd, 225, 226 
study in, 46; no cognition caniioi: I'i'dautd-kdlfut-taru^ 108, iig??., 260 

be cognized again in, 14; notion 0/ Ve.(idtifd-kalf)d-tayu-nianj(in^ 108 
“ 1 ” as content in, 15; possible bor- l edduta-kalpu-tayu-paritnala, 108, 226 
rowing of its theory of perception I’^vdtluld-hmmudl^ 52, 33, 197, 198, 
from Sanikhya by Padmapada iti, 204-206, 209, 210, 21J n. 

897?.; principle of revelation de- I'eddnid-kaufnudi-iydkhydna, 205 

signatetl as se f or dfmdii in, ih; yyduutd-kaiistuhha, 71. 

principle of recelation is self-con- V't’ddntd-uayn-hfiiisaud, 56, 82 
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i'eddnta-payihhri^Ci, 17 30 >?., 54, 

74 //., 75 //., 105, 407, 20S, 2oy 
21 [ /r, 217, 223 n. 
r 'rddf/ta-pdn'hlulsu-prnPdsikd, S4 
\cdruit;i philosophy, 19, 51, (>2, 112 
i cddfitn-sdra^ 54 » 55. 73 75 

103, 2()I 

\ I'dauta-siildlKlntu-ciindrlkd, 56 
Vi'd(inld-siddh<l)it(i-)nuktdv{iliy 517 
270 

Wdfnila-siitra, aaS, 260 aha 
I \ (l<'nit<i-sulyd~niuktmkdi^ 82 
I 'i'daiitd-sikhtunaniy 54 
f i’ddnta-l(iflv(i-dipd)ta~vydkkvd, 54 

1 't'ddnla-tiittT^a-kaunnidi, 45 //. 

I t’duntd-t(dtva- 7 uvt'kf/, 54, 216, 217 n. 
X'cdnntii tciicluTs, 17, 30 
\’ctlruua texts, 47 
X edaota topics, <Sj 
W- ulanta writers, 55 
V’ctlaiitacarya, 441 

\'i'druitic, 31 52 n., tj2, 311; attack, 

12$ ; r irclc, 55 ; cnnrepi of sah'ation, 
227; coriLH'pls, 148; co'-awoloiiy, 73, 
226; dovclopnicnt, 48; doctrines, 
238; idi.'alisrn, 36; iiillucncc, 477, 
478; interpretation, 40; inlorpreta- 
tion by l{hartr]n-ai->anca, i; inter¬ 
preters, 208: monism, 224; pro- 
l)le!t\s, 22«S; self, 33; texts, go, g8, 
g{>, 102; writers, 44. 53 
VeeJamin, 30, 234 

Vedaniist. [2,31,96, 124,125, 128,157, 
167, ihS, 225, 517 
7 U'dtikj^ay 274, 276 
i'^ed~n)L;d‘S(lyiiy 432 
i-^i’ddrtlui-sarn^ynha, 43 n. 

Vedic commands, 470, 481 486 

Vedic eommentator, 215 

Vcdic dhdvma, S33 

Vedic <iuties, 43 //., 46, <;g, 100, 437 

Vetlic index, 345 u., 346 n., 486 n. 3 

Vedic India, 301 

Vedii- injunctions, 4(18 

Vedic knowledge, 4g5 

Vedic reli'/ion, 44)3 

Vedic texts, 74 n., <;8, i2g 

Vt'diseke Sludit'n, 345 n. 

7 'v^ci-pr<W(nt(ifUi , 327 

Vegetables fboni from), 3og 

Veins, 256, 289, 290, ^18 

Venis, 17 //. 

Venkata, 43//., 82/?., 119, j20, 123, 
200 

VenkataniUha, 441 
Venka^esa, 432 
veytUii, 497 

Verbal caanmand, 479 


Verbal definitions, 146 
Verbalism, 171 
Verbal nature, 163 
Verbal rejjetition, 385 
Verbal so{diisnis, 146 
Verbal usaj^e. 184 
Vertebrae, 2S7 n. i 

Vertebral column, 285 11. I, 287 //. j , 
.153 

vihhavay 537 
I'ihhdifiiy 158, 194, 360 
I 'ihliyarnd-vwckay 87 n. 
vihfiiUi, 5.p) 

Vibration, 256; of the prana, 256 
Vibratory, 254; activity, 257, 258, 281 ; 

movement, iS8 
^di'dra, 358, 359 
Tiidnaui, 264, 373 

Vice, 194, 248, 305, 373, 4S7. 493, 
498, 507, 510, 51T, 522 
r'uikilsd, 4j3 

Vicious. 22,21,3o<p 41.1; endless series, 
130: intirnic, 40, 70, I 17, 132, lf)2, 
174, (78, 1S5; infinite regress, 128, 

Viciousness, 373 

Victory. 512 

I'iddvro, 4<)7 

Vitk'ha, 427 

7 udilia-mnktiy 252 

i'idvka-iantya, 435 

vidhdmt, 389, 391 

vid/d, 50, 479 483 

Vidhi-rasayanay 220 

i'idfd'rnsdyanopajn'aniy 220 

i-'idhi-vheka, 45 8f), 87, loh, 48a 

7 'idknya, 351 

7 ddkurd, 342 

7ndradktiy 299 
l'/d 7 'an-mam)rm/idy 79 
Vah^an-mana-raitjani, 2(>i n. r 
uhlvai-satfinydsa, 251, 252 n. 
Vidyabliusan, Dr, 393, 394 
7 'idyd, [2, 238, 239, 505 
Vddydhhariina, 126 n. 

7 'idydhhrwa, 12 
xu'dydhkipsifa , 495 
Vidyadhaman, 79 
Vldyuniyta-'vaysimy 115 
Vidyaranya. 52, 53, 57, 69, 70 w., 78, 
82, 83, 86, 103, 214, 216, 251, 252; 
a follower of the Vivarana view, 215; 
his <.late and works, 214, 216; his 
idea of yjvan-ninkti, 251; his view 
that fndyd and Hrahman are the 
joint cause of the world-appearance, 
215; the writer of l^anrada.d and 
f»f the yi7uw-tnnk!i~7’h’L'ka y 251 n. 
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Vi(iyar:inyn Muni, 6C), (17 
Viilyruaina, K., 2 n. 

I'idyii 103, 1^6?/., 13^, »34«. 

Vuiyd-.KUKd}lii. 

J 'idyd-’Si'i, 82 n. 
vidyc'-tiivu, 107 
VidyailiTha, -ii s )i. 

Viow, 36^), 3^)^, .".7^; of llnri;.^s, 13 
Vi^'^orons, 303 
I 'iyn//tn-iy,i",'if ftrn 7 , 1^5 
7 'ii 2 r/iyn-stunf fnisa , 378 
VijayaT\a^ai-v, ’i<, 

1 'ijaya-sfi, > :i() 

V.jiiy.iniksit: , 4.ri 440, 442, 434, 445 
20 

7 'i]i'i(if)ti-indt-ntd, 22, ’4 
Viiruiiyii-nui yntd -aitfi/fii, H) n. 

vipluua, .’3, 147 1^)4. 307, 343* 37.U 
^ 49 *. f- 
/ ’iiri<lK i-hhiiira 7 )(:, ’64 
Vijn;inahhil^<«;u, .'62, 443 
7 'iju("nin-’(i(h'/. li, 307 
ViJf'Klnd’hdi. , 264 
vijru'ind-kyiyu-^diui-ihuiyiHrtiya^ 104 
rijddddniiiyn, -yh 
7 'iiri<ln(ifn<iy<h huy /, 75 
l'ii})dH<,'-}>ldird, i(), 22, .'34 
7 'iii'idnt.'^l>di\ /if//// /, 21 
'r'jjndHii~ 7 'd(i'i, 2 C , 20(;, 22S, 272 
rijddud’Vdtliits, 242 
I 'ijndndfnr/d -hlidyvii, 2^2 
7 'ikalfh'i, 7; //., 236, , 9 i(, {.Sfj, 

401 //. 

X'ikaff)ii-v<h nid, 23 
I'ikdya, 320. 3f)u 
Vilsrama-sainvay j07 
VikraroaMlij. 4<; 

vikrti^ 334, 335 35S, 38Y) //., 388 
7 'iku'f>d, 73 3 Si, //. 

7 '{k^i’pd~sdh(t, 7 

7 'iksifydti, \ I 2 

7 'iliiy(d]d-ri f.u'i l.-rdiJIiih /rrakofynh. 335 //. 

7 -lIdpatii, 204, 265 

7 ’ifntikrd, 2 f 

V'inuiktatihan, 1 98, i()9, 20j, 203 20s; 
criticism of ihe hhcddhht’ild vit-w hy, 
201,202; criticism oi' ilie sdlmpd- 
/d»ihkd-t!iydiffdl ))V, 201 ; lus date arnJ 
works, r jS ; k.is refutation of 
cnce,*' 1 )<), 200; natur<‘ of purr con- 
sciousiKss in, i()i); tries to ]ir(>ve an 
intrinsic dillercnce between aware¬ 
ness and it; object, 201; woilil- 
iip]ieiiruncv like a painfinj^ <>}> a 
canvas irj, zc 3 

I'dnsiitikd 19, 20 w., 21 //., 26 29 

iljidvd-l'itdkd 276 
7 )wdsd-pr<itiyjfidt, 386 


Vnuihyasvamin, 171 
7unihdtnJhatuim^ 497 
7'iiiddiui, 49S 
VioUait, 408 
7dfutnfd-dkdrmdt7'a, (> 

■vtpdryaya, lo. 381, 391 

7'ifuirydsd, 5; (erron, (bur kinds of, 5 

7Updkd, >2-24, 3t>2-3f)4, 366, 391 

virtikli, 251, 232 

Vlinf, 43 

vudi, 215. 548 

in i ka, 3 1 5 

Viijlily. 301,333 

7 'it iya -sattnund , 50c 

I'irndho, 497 

V'lrlue. 194, 24S, 305, 373, 404, 4(^3, 
S08, <310, 511. 514, 522 
VlKlIDHS, 2i, 367, .(14, 511, 512, 514; 
deeds, 24b 

7imJdh(i, 384, 385, 389 n., 38S 
I'imddhd hctii^ 3 86 n. 

7'JSdffHl, Zi)<) 

7'nd(luik(y 209 
T'/.v/zr^'//, 370 
■I'Isdrpd, 299, 430 
497 

V isible, 157, 337 ?/,; 337 ??, 

\’isi<»n, 3 t 3 

\ I'Ual. 176; consciousness, 61 ; oiyjan, 
31 : percepiion. 20, 25 //.; sense, 156 
97W//, 332, 350 //., 361 

7 -iu‘Sti, 148, 187, 1189, 371, 397 
ildsUl-itiTdtd-hkdKli, 50S 
7 i-infdsydi-iui drKdnki-pdddyfkatvdt , 223 
\ isisiadvaita, 57 n .441 
\‘i i^isiiiih'ditii-^'diiin, 431) 

V 7 dtddh'i ■ ( dki'd , ^ S 
■rts7'<(, 76, 548 
\'isvabliarati, 38 n. 

\ isva<U-va, 1 15 
V’isvaiu!)hara. 71) 

V'lsvanaihaJI'irtha, 220 

\ isvaru{-»a Acarya, 82, 83, 86, 87, 23 f 
7'ihit~mfnild, 241 
Visvamitra, 230, 5,41 
I isvdnn'tra-saffi/iild, 432 
Visvesvara, 443 
V'isvesvara I'andit i, 80 
Visvesvara Sarasvati. s‘5 
Visvesvara Tirtha, 78 
V'isvesvaranand i, 82 n. 

Visvesvarasratn i, 57 n. 

■ris7Mulord, 333 
■vlyima-prmiarttduiy 416 
■I'lSdnid-tdjiidna, 416 
7 'iyinidhdn)puy(iyi\'vdiy 334 //. 

I tSfj-tdHtrUy 423 

7'iyfyd, 23,30, 104, 110, I 13, 152 
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visny n-rmtaitya, 207 
visa} a-gata-pratyakialva, 208 
visaya-liliksu, 495 
visay n-vijfiapli, 22 
vistiyfi-visay^i-bhdva, 144, 152 
nisaym mdriyandm, 341 
visayopalahdhi, 373 

Visnu, S3S, 536, 538, S 4 f>-S 49 : and 
hJiLigavat, 539, 540; conception of, 
53 .S. 536: conception of. and of 
ndrdyana, 537, 538 
Visniibhatta, 52 n. 

Visnu-dharmnttara, 279 n. 
Viynn-JHukhtl, 536 
Viynu-pnda, 536 
Visnu-purona, 251 
Vipiu-purdna-tlkd, 148 n. 

Viinu-stm ti, 279 n. 

Vital centres, 340 
Vital currents, 179 
Vital element, 315, jifi 
Vital functions, 357, 487 
Vitality, 241, 328, 336 
Vital [tarts, 342 
Vital powers, 21 
Vital principle, 241 
vitandd, 377, 379, 401 
Vittliata lilksita, 443 
Vh'iinnw, 53, 54, 56, 103, 208, 209, 
2! 6 n., 222; line, 104; school, 34, 53, 
^57 

Viviiy(mi:-prame.ya-samgraha, 52, 53, 
63 n., 63 n., ()6 )/., 67, 70 n., 83, 84, 
8ti, S7, t03, 214, 2 i6 
I’iiuircpii-sii/dhdnta-candrikd, 434 
Vn'an rui-siddhanUi-nntdiiKini, 329 n. 
Vivarunu-idtparya-dipikd, 148 «. 
Vivaratwpanydsa, 10, 31 103, 216 n. 

Vivarunopanydsc lihdrnlUirlha-vaca- 
nam, 216 «, 

vivaria, 38, 39, 224; cause, 45; view, 
46, I ts; view of causation, 224 
vivarta-hdranu, 50, 31 
Viveka-ciidunumi, 79 
viveka-nispatti, 250 
vividifu-snmnydsa, 252 n. 

Virasiii i/idvapikita, 436 

vlrya, 241, 351, 359. 361-366, 370, 


Vomiting, 348 
vranah, 330 n. 

Vrddha-VaKbhata, 317 n. i 

vrddhuh, 103 

vrddhi, 322 

vrhka, 3 18 

Vrnda, 427, 43S 

Vfsnis, 539, 541, 543 

vrsya, 343, 36.5 «. 

vrtti, 56, 70, 87, ao6, 207, 210, 256, 
306 

Z’rtti-cnitanya, 208 
vrtti-jndna, 77 
vrtiikdrti, 43 
V) tii-prahlidkarii, 216 11. 
vrtti transformation, 206 
Vrlti-vdrttika, 220 
iryakto, 470 
vyakter apoiti, 3 86 n. 
vyarthn, 388 
vyatircki, 400 n. 
vyaimsdya, 107, 384 
vytwasdydiniikd, 484 n. 1 
vyddhi, 336 n. 

Vyddhi-sindhu-vinuirdana ,432 
Vydkiirana, 275 n., 547 
I'ydhnranti-vdda-iuiksutra-nmld, 219 
vydkhydiui, 389, 39a 
Vydkhydna-ippihd, 123 
Vydkhyd-iiidhd, 5 5 
vyahtditti-nuTnasah, 312 n. 3 
vydna, 259, 260, 291 
vycipadii, 497 
7 ’ydpdra, 137, 186 
vydpdruix prerotid-rupah, 481 
Tydpli, 120, 139, 148, 194 
vydpti-grtiha, 148 
vydrofanani, 498 
Vyasa, 78, 87, 259 n. 2 
Vydsu-bhdsya, 251,262, 265, 305, 408, 
476. 517 

Vyasatirtha, 118, 225, 226 
Vyasasrama, 119 
vydvahiirika, 2, 44 
vydvrtta, 63 
vydydma, 419 
vyuha, 545, 546, 548 


391, 501 

vita, 25,6 

Vocal activities, 500 
Vocal organs, 254 
Void, 272 

Volition, 23, 24, 71, 152, IS3, 463, 

515 

Volitional states, 179, t8o 
Volitional tendency, 479 
Voluntary, 515 


Wackernagel, 345 n. 

Waking experiences, 6, 8, 28 
Waking ideas, 26 
Waking life, 80, 115 
Waking state, 26, 240, 241, 257 
Walleser, 398 n. 

Warm, 358, 361, 408 
Washerman, 160 

Waste-products, 325, 327, 331, 337 
Watchfulness, 505 
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Water, 74, 187, 194, 302, 331 334 . 347 . 
349, 352, 357-360, 362, 364, 367. 
SOI; chanaels, 348 

Watery, 331. 357, 359; character, 331 
Way, ns, 307 
Weak, 338 
Wealth, sio 

Weber, Dr Albrecht, 288 486 n . 

Well-beinK, 509 
Whirlwind, 408 
White, 349; leprosy, 282 
Whitney, W. D., 34011. 

Whole, 20, .^o, IS2, tS7, 187 

Will, 149, 248, 402, 415 ; force of, 264; 

to live, 414 
Willing, 263 
Will-power, 242 
Windpipe, 286 
Winter, 327, 335, 370 
Wisdom, 24, 2 S 7 , 442. 444 , 4 m. 494 , 
500, 502, S04, S05, 514, S 30 , 532 
Wise, 378, S3t 
Wish, 497 

World, I, 3. 1 1, 51, 114, 230, 236 
World-appearance, l, 5, 9-12, 19, 45, 
46,4*^.55.74,98, loi, los, 106, no, 
in, 117, 118, 147, 152, 168, 170, 
21S, 2,17, 221, 224, 230, 233-236, 
Z 39 ~ 24 S, 2; 6, 208 
World-construction, 21 
World-creation, 39, 42, 242 
World-experience, 3,4, 170 
Worldly life, _t.2i 
World-manifestation, 410 n. 
World-objects, 21, 28, 36 
World-order, S33 
World-phenomena, 50 
World-process, 73, 170 
Worms, 297, 298, 300 
Worship, S 37 
Wounds, 330 
Wrath, 497 

Wrong construction, 154 
Wrong notion, 9 
Wrong perception, 137 

yad antar - jileyu - rupani , 27 n . 
yadrcchd , 372, 410 
yajiia , 292 n., 448, 487, 488 
yajna - vidah , 448 
Yajflesvara Makhindra, 218 n . 

Yajus, 274, 390, 526 

Yakkha, 539 

yakna, 288 

yak^as, 283, 468 

yaksman , 297 n . s, 298 

Yama, 251, 311, 432, 454, 455, 49* 

yantra, 257 


ymmin sunyam jagat sthitam, 234 
Yasomitra, s8 62 
yalharlhdnubhava, :;I3 
yiithdrthdnubhavah pramd, 133, 212 
ytitha-vidhi, 294, 295 
YaugScaryas, 120 
Yadava, 541, 543 
Ytidavabhyudaya, 220 
Yiidavdbhyudaya~tUS, 220 
Yfldavananda NyayScarya, 225 n. 
Yajhavalkya, 107, 2S2, 286 n. t 
Ytijnavalkya-Dharnia-sdstra, 279 ti. 
Yamunacarya, 439-/(41, 541, 546, 547 
ydrudhdnas, 296, 30c, 

Yellow, 27, 176, 330; awareness, 70, 

71 

Yellowness, 143 

Yoga, 107, 109, 250, 258, 265, 356, 
3'89, 390, 415, 439, 440, 443-445, 
447 , 451 - 453 , 45 *', 457 , 46°, 461, 
466, 467, 489, 499 . 504. Siz, 514, 
519, 547; concept of God criticized, 
177; springs of action in, 414 
yoga-dhdrutid, 449 n. 2 
Yoga discipline, 242 
Yoga literature, 354 it. 

Yoga practices, 273, 436, 440, 448, 
477 

Yoga processes, 453 
yiigu-stivii, 450 

Yogii-nutrii, s 71 ., 251, 26s, 304 71 ,, 403, 
498, 443, 451, 461, 549 
Viigu-saira-hhdsya, 87 
Yoga system, 436 
yoga-sataka, 425, 436 
Yoga Upani^ads, 455, 461 
yiigu-vdbitvdt, 332 n. 

Yogii-vdritika, 262, 355 
Yngti-vdsiflha, 17, 57 77., 228, 230 71., 

231-234. Z 37 . Z40. 246. 247, 250 7 !., 

251 254, Z59, 263, 164 265-268, 

270 272, 402 71 .; atta and move¬ 
ment, 258; conception of jlvan- 
mukti, 24511.; denial of daiva in, 
255; energy and its evolution, 343 ff.; 
encigya.id world-appearance, 243 fl.; 
estimate of its philosophy, 271, 
272; free-will and destiny, 253; its 
doi'trine of prdriMha-karmii, 246, 
247; its idealism compared with 
that of Praka.s 5 nanda, 270, 271; its 
idealism compared with that of 
Isaiikara and Buddhist idealism, 268 
jlvan-mukti and Nyaya eman¬ 
cipation, 248; jlvun-mukli and the 
l’rabh 3 kara idea of emaniepation, 
249; jlvaii-mukti and the Saipkhya 
idea of emancipation, 249, 250; jl- 
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Yoni.'.-vasislha {cont.) 

1-iin-multti unci the Samkhyu-yoga 
ideaof emancipation, a4() -251 ;yi«an- 
mnkli and Vidyaranya’s doctrine of 
jitan-inukti, 25J ; jivan-mukti com¬ 
puted with Buddhist sainthood, 247, 
248; jivan-mu/iti compared with 
sthiUi-prajna, 247; karma, manas 
and the categories, 237-239; nature 
01 kartrtva, 2421!.; nature of the 
work,other works on it and its date, 
2J8-232; origination of the world 
through thought-movement, 235 - 
237 ; place of free-will in, 254; prana 
and pranayanui in, 257 if.; prana 
vibration and knowledge in, 256; 
right conduct and final attainment 
in, 267, 26(8; stages of progress to- 
'vards saintliness in, 264 ff.; theory 
Ilf spanda, 235 -237; ultimate reality 
is pure intelligence, 232,233; vusana 
and prana vibration in, 256, 257; 
world-appearance is entirely mental 
'.'.reation and absolutely false, 233, 

234 

Y ip.n-vasistha-Ramayana, 228, 232 
y )S!a-vasi^tha-samk^epa, 232 
Yaga-vasiftha^silra, 232 

V iffa-iiasi^tha-sara^sanigraha, 232 
Ytif^a-vasistha-sloka/i, 232 


Yoga-vasiftha-tatparya-prakaia, 240 n. 
Yoga-vasi^tha-tatparya-satfigraha, 232 
Yogacara, 164 
Yogananda, 57 n. 

Yoganandanatha, 436 
yogarudha, 444, 445, 446 n. 

Yogesvara, 453 

Yogins, i8g, 256, 440, 444, 446-451, 
454 . ^ 

Yogi-yajnavalkya-mnihita, 354 
Yogisvara, 57 n., 122 
yogyala, 150 
yoni, 358 

yuddhe capy apalayana, 505 n. 
yudh, 551 

Yudhisthira, 508, 509 
Yugasena, 172 
443. 444 . 446 
yujir, 443, 444 
yujir yoge, 443, 444 
yuj satnadhau, 443 
yukla, 446 n. j, 458 
yukia asHa, 449 

yukti, 359, 360, 370, 373, 375, 376 
Yukti-iilpika, 45 n. 

Yukti-prayoga, 49 
yunjyat, 446 n. 4 

Zeilschrijt der Deutschen Morgenl&ndi- 
schen Geselhchafl, 345 n. 




